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PREFACE. 


HAVING  been  invited  by  President  Oilman  to  deliver  a 
ooune  of  lectures  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  after 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Montreal  in  1884.  on 
a  subject  in  Physical  Science  to  be  chosen  by  myself^  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation.  I  chose  as  subject  the  Wave  Theoiy 
of  Light  with  the  intention  of  accentuating  its  failures;  rather 
than  of  setting  forth  to  junior  students  the  admirable  success  with 
which  this  beautiful  theory  had  explained  all  that  was  kuown 
of  light  before  the  time  of  Fresnel  and  Thomas  Young,  and 
had  produced  floods  of  new  knowledge  splendidly  enriching  the 
whole  domain  of  physical  science.  My  audience  was  to  consist  of 
Professorial  fellow-students  in  physical  science;  and  from  the 
beginning  I  felt  that  our  meetings  were  to  be  conferences  of 
coefficients,  in  endeavours  to  advance  science,  rather  than  teach- 
ings of  my  comrades  by  myself  I  spoke  with  absolute  -freedom, 
and  had  never  the  slightest  fear  of  undermining  their  perfect 
faith  in  ether  and  its  light-giving  waves:  by  anything  I  could 
tell  them  of  the  imperfection  of  our  mathematics ;  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency or  faultiness  of  our  views  regarding  the  dynamical  qualities 
of  ether;  and  of  the  overwhelmingly  great  difficulty  of  finding 
a  field  of  action  for  ether  among  the  atoms  of  ponderable  matter. 
We  all  felt  that  difficulties  were  to  be  faced  and  not  to  be 
evaded;  were  to  be  taken  to  heart  with  the  hope  of  solving 
them  if  poaeiUe ;  but  at  all  events  with  the  certain  assurance 
that  there  is  an  explanation  of  every  difficulty  though  we  may 
never  succeed  in  finding  it. 
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It  is  in  some  measurs  satisiiMstory  to  me,  snd  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  satisbctoiy  to  ell  mj  Baltimore  coefficients  still  alive  in  oar 
world  of  science,  when  this  volume  reaches  their  hands ;  to  find 
in  it  dynamical  explanations  of  every  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  were  concerned  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  our  twenty 
lectures  of  1884.    All  of  us  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  sympathetically 
interested  in  knowiug  that  two  of  ourselves,  Michelson  and  Morley, 
have  by  their  great  experimental  work  on  the  motion  of  ether 
relatively  to  the  earth,  raised  the  one  and  only  serious  objection^ 
against  our  dynamical  explanations;   because  they  involve  the 
assumption  that  ether,  in  the  space  traversed  by  the  earth  and 
other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  is  at  rest  absolutely  except  in  so 
fisur  as  it  is  moved  by  waves  of  light  or  radiant  heat  or  variations 
of  magnetic  force.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  farther  experiments 
will  be  made;  to  answer  decisively  the  great  question: — is,  or 
is  not,  ether  at  rest  absolutely  throughout  the  universe,  except 
in  so  fSar  as  it  is  moved  by  waves  generated  by  motions  of  ponder- 
able matter?    I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  true  answer  to  this 
question  is  in  the  affirmative,  in  all  probability :  and  provisionally, 
I  assume  that  it  is  so,  but  always  bear  in  mind  that  experimental 
proof  or  disproof  is  waited  for.    As  far  as  we  can  be  contented 
with  this  position,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  all  the  difficulties 
of  1884,  set  forth  in  Lectures  I,  X,  and  XV,  are  thoroughly 
explained  in  Lectures  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  as  written  afresh 
in  1902  and  1903. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  real  advances  to  be  looked  for  in 
'^  the  dynamics  of  ether  are : — 

(I)  An  explanation  of  ^  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  steel  magnet  or  of  an  electromagnet ;  in  virtue  of  which  mutual 
static  force  acts  between  two  magnets  whether  in  void  ether  or  in 
space  occupied  also  by  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  ponderable  matter. 

(II)  An  investigation  of  the  mutual  force  between  two  moving 
electrions,  modified  from  purely  Boscovichian  repulsion;  as  it  must 
be  by  the  composition,  with  that  force,  of  a  force  due  to  the  inertia 

*  See  Appendix  A  |  IS  and  Appendix  B 1 10. 
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of  the  ether  set  in  motion  by  the  motion  of  each  of  the  electrions. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  of  these,  (II)  may  be  at  present  fairly  within 
our  reach ;  but  that  (I)  needs  a  property  of  ether  not  included 
in  the  mere  elastic-solid-theory  worked  out  in  the  present  volume. 
My  object  in  undertaking  the  Baltimore  Lectures  was  to  find  how 
much  of  the  phenomena  of  light  can  be  explained  without  going 
beyond  the  elastic-solid-theory.  We  have  now  our  answer :  every 
thing  mm-maffnetio ;  nothing  magnetic.  The  so-called  "electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light "  has  not  helped  us  hitherto :  but  the 
grand  object  is  fully  before  us  of  finding  a  comprehensive  dynamics 
of  ether,  electricity,  and  ponderable  matter,  which  shall  include 
electrostatic  force,  magnetostatic  force,  electromagnetism,  electro- 
chemistry, and  the  wave  theory  of  light. 

I  tuke  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitude  with  which 
I  remember  the  hearty  and  genial  cooperation  of  my  coefiicients 
in  our  meetings  of  19  years  ago  in  Baltimore,  and  particularly 
the  active  help  given  me  by  the  late  Prof.  Rowland,  from  day  to 
day  all  through  our  work. 

I  desire  also  to  specially  thank  one  of  our  number,  Mr  A.  S. 
Hathaway,  for  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  he  stenographically 
recorded  my  lectures,  and  gave  his  report  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  the  papyrograph  volume  published  in  December  1884. 
The  first  eleven  lectures,  as  they  appear  in  the  present  volume, 
have  been  printed  from  the  papyrograph,  with  but  little  of  even 
verbal  correction ;  and  with  a  few  short  additions  duly  dated. 

Thirteen  and  a  half  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures, 
some  large  additions  were  inserted  in  Lecture  XII.  In  Lectures 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  fi:«shly  written  additions  supersede  larger  and 
larger  portions  of  the  papyrograph  report,  which  still  formed 
the  foundation  of  each  Lecture.  Lectures  XVI — XX  have  been 
written  afresh  during  1901,  1902, 1903. 

In  my  work  of  the  last  five  years  for  the  present  volume 
I  have  received  valuable  asstistance  successively  from  Mr  W.  Craig 
Henderson,  Mr  W.  Anderson,  and  Mr  G.  A.  Witherington ;  not 
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only  in  secretarial  affiun,  but  firequently  also  in  aevere  mathe* 
matical  calculation  and  drawing;  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  them 
for  all  they  have  done  for  me. 

The  printing  of  the  present  yolume  began  in  Angast,  188S ; 
and  it  has  gone  on  at  irregalar  intervals  during  the  19  years 
fiince  that  time;  in  a  manner  which  I  am  afraid  must  have 
been  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  printers. 

I  desire  to  thank  Messrs  J.  and  C.  F.  Clay  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  for  their  never-failing  obligingness  and  efficiency 
in  working  for  me  in  such  trying  circumstances,  and  for  the 
admirable  care  with  which  they  have  done  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  secure  accuracy  and  typographical  perfection. 
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dectric  chirality  in  quartz  and  toiumialine ;  Voigt  and  Riecke. 
Orientational  mading,  and  chiral  macling,  of  quartz.  Geo- 
metrical iheoiy  of  chirality 637-649 

APPENDIX   I. 
Osr  THE  EEJksnciTY  OF  A  Cbystal  accoroino  to  BOSOOVICH. 

Ctystalline  molecule  and  chemical  molecule ;  crystalline  molecule 
probably  has  a  chiral  configuration  in  sonie  or  all  chiral 
crystals;  Marbadi,  Stokes ;  certainly  however  many  chemical 
molecules  have  chirality ;  magnetic  rotation  has  no  chirality. 
Fordve  required  to  keep  a  crystal  homogeneously  strained. 
Boscovich's  theory.  Only  15  coefficients  for  simplest  Bosco- 
vichian  crystal 643-646 

IMsplacement  ratios  and  their  squares  and  products.  Woric 
against  mutual  Boscovichian  forces.  Elastic  energy  of  strained 
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PAOn 
simple  homogfiDaoita  aaaembloge.     Navier-PoiaaoD   rdation 

proved  tor  simple  aaaemblage  of  Boacovich  atoms.  In  an 
equilateral  assemblage,  when  each  point  experiences  force 
only  from  its  twelve  nearest  neighbours,  the  diagonal  rigidity 
is  half  the  facial  rigidity,  relatively  to  the  principal  cube  .  646-655 
Bingle  assemblage  in  simple  cubic  order.  Equilateral  assemblage ; 
elasticity  moduluses ;  conditions  for  elastic  isotropy ;  forces 
between  points  for  equilibrium.  Scalene  homogeneous  as- 
semblage of  points;  scalene  tetrahedron  in  which  perpen- 
diculars from  the  four  comers  to  op|)osite  faces  intersect  in 
one  point ;  scalene  assemblage  giving  an  incompressible  nolid 
according  to  Boscovich.  Twonty-ono  cocffioiontd  for  elasticity 
of  double  assemblage       ..••••••      655-661 

APPENDIX  J. 
MoLECULi.R  Dynamics  of  a  Crystal, 

Work  done  in  separating  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  molecules 
to  infinite  distances  from  one  another.  Dynamics  of  double 
homogeneous  assemblage.  Distances  of  neighbours :  in  single 
equilateral  assemblage:  in  double  assemblage.  Scalene  as- 
semblage in  equilibrium  if  infinite.  Work-cturves  for  two 
assemblages 668-671 

Stabilities  of  monatomic  and  diatomic  assemblages ;  stability  not 
secured  by  positive  moduluses;  stability  of  infinite  row  of 
similar  particles ;  Boscovich's  curve ;  equilibrium  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ends  of  a  long  row  of  atoms.  Altenuvting  varia- 
tioDs  of  density  seven  or  eight  nets  from  surface  of  crystal     .      671-680 

APPENDIX  K, 
Om  Variational  Elbctrio  and  Magnbtio  Screbning. 

Imperfectly  conducting  material  acts  as  screen,  only  against  steady 
or  slowly  varying  electrostatic  force.  Blackened  litip&t  trans- 
parent for  Herts  waves  of  high  frequency;  but  opaque  to 
light  waves.  Electro-conductive  plate  acts  as  screen  against 
magnetic  changes.  Rotating  conductor  screens  steady  mag- 
netic force.    Experimental  illustration 681-687 

APPENDIX  L. 

Electrio  Waves  and  Vibrations  in  a  Submarinb 

Telegraph  Wire. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  month  of  October,  1884,  Sir  William  Thomaon  of 
Qlafigow,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  delivered  a  course  of  twenty  lectures 
before  a  company  of  physicists,  many  of  whom  were  teachers  of 
this  subject  in  other  institutions.  As  the  lectures  were  not  written 
out  in  advance  and  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  they 
would  be  published  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  book,  arrangements 
were  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  lecturer,  for  taking  down 
what  he  said  by  short-hand. 

Sir  William  Thomson  returned  to  Glasgow  as  soon  as  these 
lectures  were  concluded,  and  has  since  sent  from  time  to  time 
additional  notes  which  have  boon  added  to  those  which  were 
taken  when  he  spoke.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  has  had  no  opportunity  tu  revise  the  reports. 
In  fact,  he  will  see  for  the  first  time  simultaneously  with  the 
public  this  ^petition  of  thoughts  and  opinions  which  were  freely 
expressed  in  familiar  conference  with  his  class.  The  "papyro- 
graph"  process  which  for  the  sake  of  economy  has  been  employed 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  lectures  does  not  readily  admit  of  cor- 
rections, and  some  obvious  slips,  such  as  Canchy  for  Cauchy,  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  emendation ;  but  the  stenographer 
has  given  particular  attention  to  mathematical  formulas,  and 
he  believes  that  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  may  be 
accepted,  on  the  whole,  as  an  accurate  report  of  what  the  lecturer 
said. 

A.  S.  HATHAWAY. 

Dec.,  16S4. 


LECTURE  I. 


iTM.  Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  1884. 


The  most  important  branch  of  physics  which  at  present  makes 
demands  upon  molecular  dynamics  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wave 
theory  of  light  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  one  great 
branch  of  physics  which  at  present  is  reduced  to  molecular  dyna- 
mics, the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  In  saying  that  the  wave  theory 
of  light  seems  to  be  that  branch  of  physics  which  is  most  in  want» 
which  most  imperatively  demands,  applications,  of  molecular  dyna- 
mics just  now,  I  mean  that,  while  the  kinetic  tbeoiy  of  gases  is  a 
^rt  of  molecular  dynamics,  is  founded  upon  molecular  dynamics, 
wurks  wholly  within  molecular  dynamics,  to  it  molecular  djmamics 
is  everything,  and  it  can  be  advanced  solely  by  molecular  dynamics ; 
the  wave  theory  of  light  is  only  beginning  to  demand  imperatively 
applications  of  that  kind  of  dynamical  science. 

The  dynamics  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  began  very  molecu- 
larly  in  the  hands  of  Fresnel,  was  continued  so  by  Cauchy,  and  to 
some  degree,  though  much  less  so,  in  the  hands  of  Green.  It  was 
wholly  molecular  dynamics,  but  of  an  imperfect  kind  in  the  hands 
of  Fresnel.  Cauchy  attempted  to  found  his  mathematical  investi- 
gations on  a  rigorous  molecular  treatment  of  the  subject.  Green 
almost  wholly  shook  off  the  molecular  treatment,  and  worked  out 
all  that  was  to  be  worked  out  for  the  wave  theory  of  light,  by  the 
dynamics  of  continuous  matter.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  add  substantially  to  what  Green  has  done  in  this  sub- 
ject. Substantial  additions  are  scarcely  to  be  made  to  a  thing 
perfect  and  circumscribed  as  Green's  work  is,  on  the  explanation 
of  the  propagation  of  light,  of  the  refraction  and  the  reflection  of 
light  at  the  boumUng  surface  of  two  different  mediums,  and  uf  the 
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propagation  uf  light  through  crysMla,  hj  a  ttriot  matliematioal 
treatment^  founded  on  the  consideration  of  homogeneous  elastic 
matter.  Green's  treatment  is  really  complete  in  this  respect,  and 
there  is  nothing  essential  to  he  added  to  it.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exposition  wanting  to  let  us  make  it  our  own.  We  must 
study  it;  we  must  try  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  very  concise  aud 
sharp  treatment,  with  some  very  long  formulas,  which  we  find  iu 
Green's  papers. 

The  wave  theory  of  light,  treated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
medium  through  which  the  light  is  propagated  is  continuous  aud 
homogeneuu.%  except  where  distincUy  separated  by  a  bounding 
inter-face  between  two  different  mediums,  is  really  completed  by 
Green.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  that  kind  of 
treatment  that  perhaps  scarcely  has  yet  been  learned,  because  the 
subject  has  not  been  much  studied  nor  reduced  to  a  very  popular 
form  hitherto. 

Cauchy  seemed  unable  to  help  beginning  with  the  considera- 
tion of  discreet  particles  mutually  acting  upon  one  another. 
But,  except  in  bis  theory  of  dispersion,  he  virtually  came  to  the 
same  thing  somewhat  soon  in  his  tireatment  every  time  he  began 
it  afresh,  as  if  he  had  commenced  right  away  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  homogeneous,  elastic  solid.  Green  preceded  him,  I  believe, 
in  this  subject  I  have  read  a  statement  of  Lord  Raylei^  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  attributing  to  Cauchy  of  that  which  Green 
had  actually  done  before.  Green  had  exhausted  the  subject ;  but 
there  is  I  believe  no  doubt  that  Cauchy  worked  in  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent  way. 

What  I  propose  in  this  first  Lecture— we  must  have  a  littie 
mathematics,  and  I  therefore  must  not  be  too  bag  with  any  kind 
of  preliminary  remarks- is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing difficulties.  The  first  difliculty  that  meets  us  iu  the  dynamics 
of  hght  IS  the  explanation  of  dispersion;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fiict 
that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  light  is  different  for  different 
wave  lengtla  or  for  light  of  different  periods,  in  one  aud  tiie  same 
mediuin.  Treat  it  as  we  will,  vary  the  fundamental  suppositions 
as  much  as  we  can,  as  much  as  the  very  fundamental  idea  allows 
us  to  vary  them,  and  we  cannot  force  from  the  dynamics  of  a 
homogeneous  ekstic  solid  a  difference  of  velocity  of  wave  prona- 
gation  for  different  periods. 

Cauchy  pointed  out  that  if  the  sphere  of  action  of  individual 
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molecules  be  oomjMurable  with  the  wave  lengths,  the  fiict  of  the 
difference  of  velocities  for  different  periods  or  for  different  wave 
lengths  in  the  same  medium  is  explained.  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
of  putting  Cauchy's  fundamental  explanation  is  to  say  that  there  is 
heterogeneousness  through  space  comparable  with  the  wave  length 
in  the  medium, — that  is,  if  we  -  are  to  explain  dispersion  by 
Cauchy's  unmodified  supposition.  We  shall  consider  that,  a  little 
later.  I  have  no  doubt  the  truth  is  perfectly  familiar  already  to 
many  of  you  that  it  is  essentially  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts. 

Another  idea  for  explaining  disperaion  has  come  forward  more 
recently,  and  that  is  the  assumption  of  molecules  loading  the 
luminiferous  ether  and  somehow  or  other  elastically  connected  with 
it.  The  first  distinct  statement  that  I  have  seen  of  this  view  is  in 
Helmholtz's  little  paper  on  anomalous  dispersion.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  that  a  good  deal  and  to  mention  other  names 
whom  Helmholtz  quotes  in  this  respect,  so  that  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  it  historically,  except  that  there  we  have  in  Helm* 
holtz's  paper,  and  by  some  German  mathematicians  who  preceded 
him,  quite  another  departure  in  respect  to  the  explanation  of 
dispersion.  The  Caucby  hypothesis  gives  us  something  comparable 
with  the  wave  length  in  the  geometrical  dimensions  of  the  body. 
Or,  to  take  a  crude  matter  of  fact  view  of  it,  let  us  say  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  from  molecule  to  molecule  (from  the  centre  of  one 
molecule  to  the  centre  of  the  next  nearest  molecule)  to  the  wave 
length  of  light  is  the  fundamental  characteristic,  as  it  were,  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  dispersion  upon 
Canchy's  theory. 

We  may  take  this  fundamental  idea  in  connection  with  the  two 
hypotheses  for  accounting  for  dispersion:  that  we  must  have,  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  ponderable  medium,  some  relation  either  to 
wave  length  or  to  period,  and  it  seems  at  first  sight  (although  this 
is  a  proposition  that  may  require  modification)  that  with  very  long 
waves  the  velocity  of  propagaticm  should  be  independent  of  the 
period  or  wave  length.  That,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  the  case 
when  the  subject  is  only  looked  upon  according  to  Cauchy's  view. 
We  are  led  to  sa.y  then  that  it  seems  that  for  very  long  waves 
there  should  be  a  constant  velocity  of  propagation.  Experiment 
and  observation  now  seem  to  be  falling  in  very  distinctly  to  affirm 
the  conclusions  that  follow  from  the  second  hypothesis  that  I 
alluded  to  to  account  for  dispemou.    In  this  second  hypothesis, 
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instead  of  having  a  geometrical  dimension  in  the  ponderable 
matter  which  is  comparable  with  the  wave  length,  we  have  a 
fundamental  time-relation — a  certain  definite  interval  of  time 
somehow  ingrained  in  the  constitution  of  the  ponderable  matter, 
which  is  comparable  with  the  period.  So  that,  instead  of  a  relatiou 
of  length  to  length,  we  have  a  relation  of  time  to  time. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  get  our  time  element  ingrained  in  the 
constitution  of  matter?  We  need  scarcely  put  that  question 
now-a-dajs.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
sodium  atom,  and  the  great  wonders  revealed  by  the  spectroscope 
are  all  full  of  indications  showing  a  relatiou  to  absolute  intervals  of 
time  in  the  properties  of  matter.  This  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  it  is  no  new  idea  to  propose  to  adopt  as  our  unit  of  time  one 
of  the  fundamental  periods — for  instance,  the  period  of  vibratiou  of 
light  in  one  or  other  of  the  sodium  D  lines.  You  all  have  a 
dynamical  idea  of  this  already.  You  all  know  something  about 
the  time  of  vibration  of  a  molecule,  aud  how,  if  the  time  of 
vibiution  of  light  passiug  through  any  substance  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  natural  time  of  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  the 
substance,  this  approximate  coincidence  gives  rise  to  absorption. 
We  all  know  of  course,  according  to  this  idea,  the  old  dynamical 
expknation,  first  proposed  by  Stokes,  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

We  have  now  this  interesting  point  to  consider,  that  if  we 
would  work  out  the  idea  of  dispersion  at  all,  we  must  look  definitely 
to  times  of  vibration,  in  connection  with  all  ponderable  matter.  To 
get  a  firm  hypothesis  that  will  allow  us  to  work  on  the  subject,  let 
us  imagine  space,  otherwise  full  of  the  lumiuifeivus  ether,  to  be 
partially  occupied  by  something  different  trom  the  general  lumini- 
ferous  ether.  That  something  might  be  a  portion  of  denser  ether, 
or  a  portion  of  more  rigid  ether ;  or  we  might  suppose  a  portion  of 
ether  to  have  greater  density  and  greater  rigidity,  or  diftbrent 
density  and  difi'erent  rigidity  from  the  surrounding  ether.  We  will 
come  back  to  that  subject  in  connection  with  the  explauation 
of  the  blue  sky,  and,  particularly.  Lord  Rayleigh's  dynamics  of  the 
blue  sky.  In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  give  something  that  will 
allow  us  to  bring  out  a  very  crude  mechanical  model  of  dis- 
persion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  we 
are  to  look  up«)u  the  luminiferuus  ether  as  an  ideal  way  of  putting 
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the  thing.  A  real  matter  between  us  and  the  remotest  stars 
I  believe  there  is,  and  that  light  consists  of  real  motions  of  that 
matter,  motions  just  such  as  are  described  'by  Fresnel  and 
Young,  motions  in  the  way  of  transverse  vibrations.  If  I  knew 
what  the  electro-magnetic  theoiy-  of  light  is,  I  might  be  able 
to  think  of  it  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  wave 
theory  of  light.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  a  backward 
step  from  an  absolutely  definite  mechanical  notion  that  is  put 
before  us  by  Fresnel  and  his  follower  to  take  up  the  so-called 
Electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  iu  the  way  it  has  been  taken  up 
by  several  writers  of  late.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  one 
thing  about  it  that  seems  intelligible  to  me,  I  do  not  think  is 
admissible.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  should  be  an  electric  dis- 
placement perpeudicular  to  the  lino  of  propagation  and  a  magnetic 
disturbance  perpeudicular  to  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
have  an  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  we  shall  see  electric  dis- 
placement  as  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  and  simple  vibrations 
as  described  by  Fresnel  with  lines  of  vibration  perpeudicular  to  the 
line  of  propagation,  for  the  motion  actually  coustitutiug  light  I 
merely  say  this  in  passing,  as  perhaps  some  apology  is  necessary 
for  my  insisting  upon  the  plain  matter-of-fact  dynamics  luid  the 
true  elastic  solid  as  giving  what  seems  to  me  the  only  tenable 
foundation  for  the  wave  theory  of  light  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

The  luminiferous  ether  we  must  imagine  to  be  a  substancu 
which  so  far  as  luminiferous  vibrations  are  concerned  moves  as  if 
it  were  an  elastic  solid.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  elastic  solid. 
That  it  moves  as  if  it  were  an  elastic  solid  in  respect  to  the  lumini- 
ferous  vibrations,  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  wave  theory 
of  light. 

An  initial  difficulty  that  might  be  considered  insuperable  is, 
how  can  we  have  an  elastic  solid,  with  a  certain  degree  of  rigidity 
pervading  all  space,  and  the  earth  moving  through  it  at  the 
rate  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  and  the  sun  and  solar  system 
moving  through  it  at  the  rate  in  which  they  move  through  space, 
at  all  events  relatively  to  the  other  stars  ? 

That  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  insuperable. 
Suppose  you  take  a  piece  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or  Trinidad  pitch,  or 
what  I  know  best  for  this  particular  subject,  Scottish  shoemaker's 
wax.     This  is  the  substance  I  used  iu  the  illustmtion  I  intend 
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to  refer  to.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  others  would  suooeed 
in  the  experiment  Suppose  yon  take  one  of  these  substanoes,  the 
shoemaker's  wax,  for  instanee.  It  is  brittle,  but  you  could  form 
it  into  the  shape  of  a  tuning  fork  and  make  it  vibrate.  Take  a 
long  rod  of  it,  and  you  can  make  it  vibrate  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of 
gla^  But  leave  it  lying  upon  its  side  and  it  will  flatten  down 
gradually.  The  weight  of  a  letter^  sealed  with  sealing-wax  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  used  to  flatten  it,  will  flatten  it.  Experiments 
have  not  been  made  as  to  the  absolute  fluidity  or  non-fluidity  of 
such  a  substance  as  shoemaker's  wax ;  but  that  time  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  yield  absolutely  as  a  fluid,  is  not  an  im- 
probable, supposition  with  reference  to  any  one  of  the  substances 
I  have  mentioned  Scottish  shoemaker's  wax  I  have  used  in  this 
way :  I  took  a  large  slab  of  it,  perhaps  a  couple  of  inches  thick, 
and  placed  it  in  a  glass  jar  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  I  filled 
the  glass  jar  with  water  and  laid  the  slab  of  wax  in  it  with  a 
quantity  of  corks  underneath  and  two  or  three  lead  bullets  on  the 
upper  side.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  an  Academic  year.  Six 
months  passed  away  and  the  lead  bullets  had  all  disappeared,  and 
I  suppose  the  corks  were  half  way  through.  Before  the  year  had 
passed,  on  looking  at  the  slab  I  found  that  the  corks  were  floating 
in  the  water  at  the  top,  and  the  bullets  of  lead  were  tumbled  about 
on  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Now,  if  a  piece  of  cork,  in  virtue  of  the  greater  8])ecific  gravity 
of  the  shoemaker's  wax  would  float  upwards  through  that  solid 
material  and  a  piece  of  lead,  in'  virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity 
would  move  downwards  through  the  same  material,  though  only  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  per  six  mouths,  we  have  an  illustration,  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  fundamental  difficulty 
from  the  wave  theory  of  light.  Let  the  luminiferous  ether  be 
looked  upon  as  a  wax  which  is  elastic  and  I  was  going  to  say 
brittle,  (we  will  think  of  that,  yet — of  what  the  meaning  of  brittle 
would  be)  and  capable  of  executing  vibrations  like  a  tuning  fork 
when  times  and  forces  are  suitable — when  the  times  in  which  the 
forces  tending  to  produce  distortion  act,  are  very  small  indeed,  and 
^  the  forces  are  not  too  great  to  produce  rupture.  When  the  forces 
are  long  continued  then  very  small  forces  suffice  to  produce  un- 
limited change  of  shape.  Whether  infinitesimally  small  forces 
produce  unlimited  changie  of  shape  or  not  we  do  not  know ;  but 
very  small  forces  suffice  to  do  so.    AH  wc  need  with  respect  to  the 
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luminiferoua  ether  is  that  the  exceedingly  amall  foroea  brought 
into  play  in  the  luminiferoua  vibrations  do  not,  in  the  times  during 
which  they  act,  suffice  to  produce  any  transgression  of  limits  of 
diatortional  elasticity.  The  come-and-go  effects  taking  place  in 
the  period  of  the  luminiferoua  vibrations  do  not  give  rise  to  the 
consumption  of  any  large  amount  of  energy:  not  large  enough  an 
amount  to  cauae  the  light  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  aay  ita  pro- 
pagation from  the  remoteat  viaible  atar  to  the  earth. 

If  we  have  time,  we  aholl  try  a  little  later  to  think  of  aome  of 
the  magnitudea  concerned,  and  think  of,  in  the  first  place,  the  mag* 
uitude  of  the  shearing  force  in  luininiferous  vibrations  of  some 
assumed  amplitude,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
shearing  force  concerned,  when  the  earth,  say,  movea  through  the 
luminiferoua  ether,  on  the  other  hand.    The  aubject  has  not  been 
gone  into  very  fully;  so  that  we  do  not  know  at  this  moment 
whether  the  earth  movea  dragging  the  luminiferoua  ether  altogether 
with  it,  or  whether  it  movea  more  nearly  aa  if  it  were  through 
a  frictionleaa  fluid     It  ia  conceivable  that  it  ia  not  impossible  that 
the  earth  movea  through  the  luminiferoua  ether  almoat  aa  if  it  were 
moving  through  a  frictionleaa  fluid  and  yet  that  the  luminiferoua 
ether  haa  the  rigidity  neceaaary  for  the  performance  of  the  lumini- 
feroua vibration  in  perioda  of  from  the  four  hundred  million 
millionth  of  a  aecond  to  the  eight  hundred  million  millionth  of 
a  second  correaponding  to  the  visible  raya,  or  from  the  periods 
which  we  now  know  in  the  low  raya  of  radiant  heat  aa  recently 
experimented  on  and  measured  for  wave  length  by  Abuey  and 
Langley,  to  the  high  ultra-violet  raya  of  light,  known  chiefly  by 
their  chemical  actiona.     If  we  conaider  the  exceeding  amallneas  of 
the  period  from  the  100  million  millionth  of  a  second  to  the  1600 
million  millionth  of  a  second  through  the  known  range  of  radiant 
heat  and  light,  we  need  not  fully  despair  of  understanding  the 
property  of  the  luminiferous  ether.     It  is  no  gi-eater  mystery  at 
all  events  than  the  shoemaker's  wax  or  Burgundy  pitch.    That  is 
a  mystery,  as  all  matter  is ;  the  luminiferous  ether  is  no  greater 
mystery. 

We  know  the  luminiferous  ether  better  than  we  know  any 
other  kind  of  matter  in  some  particulars.  We  know  it  for  ita 
elasticity ;  we  know  it  in  respect  to  the  constancy  of  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  light  for  different  periods.  Take  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  or  something  fur  more  tellmg  yet,  the  waxings 
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and  wanings  of  self-luminous  stars  as  refeired  to  by  Prof,  Newoomb 
in  a  recent  discussion  at  Montreal  on  the  subject  of  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  light  in  the  luminiferous  ether.  These  phenomena 
prove  to  us  with  tremendously  searching  test^  to  an  excessively 
minute  degree  of  accuracy,  the  constancy  of  the  veloci/;y  of  propa- 
gadon  of  all  the  rays  of  visible  light  through  the  luminiferous 
ether. 

Luminiferous  ether  must '  be  a  substance  of  most  extreme 
simplicity.  We  might  imagine  it  to  be  a  material  whose  ultimate 
property  is  to  be  incompressible ;  to  have  a  definite  rigidity  for 
vibrations  in  times  less  than  a  certain  limiti  and  yet  to  have  the 
absolutely  yielding  character  that  we  recognize  in  wax-like  bodies 
when  the  force  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  luminiferous  ether  than  we  now  know.  But  instead  of 
beginning  with  saying  that  we  know  nothing  about  it,  I  say  that 
we  know  more  about  it  than  we  know  about  air  or  water,  glass  or 
iron — ^it  is  &r  simpler,  there  is  far  less  to  know.  That  is  to  say, 
the  natural  history  of  the  luminiferous  ether  is  an  infinitely 
simpler  subject  than  the  natural  history  of  any  other  body.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  molecular  theory  of  matter  may  be  so  far 
advanced  sometime  or  other  that  we  can  understand  an  excessively 
fine-grained  structure  and  understand  the  luminiferous  ether  as 
differing  firom  glass  and  water  and  metals  in  being  very  much  more 
finely  grained  in  its  structure.  We  must  not  attempt,  however,  to 
jump  too  far  in  the  inquiry,  but  take  it  as  it  is,  and  take  the  great 
facts  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  as  giving  us  strong  foundations 
jfor  our  convictions  as  to  the  luminiferous  ether. 

To  think  now  of  ponderable  matter,  imagine  for  a  moment 

that  we  make  a  rude  mechanical  model.  Let 
this  be  an  infinitely  rigid  spherical  shell ;  let 
there  be  another  absolutely  rigid  shell  inside 
of  it,  and  so  on,  as  many  as  you  please.  Na- 
turally, we  might  think  of  something  more 
continuous  than  that,  but  I  only  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  crude  mechanical  ex- 
planation, possibly  su£Scient  to  account  for  dispersion.  Suppose 
we  had  luminiferous  ether  outside,  and  that  this  hollow  space  is 
of  very  small  diameter  in  comparison  with  the  wave  length.  Let 
zig-zag  springs  connect  the  outer  rigid  l>uundary  with  boundary 
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number  two.  I  use  a  ng-zag,  not  a  spiral  spring  possessing  the 
helical  properties  for  which  we  are  not  ready  yet,  but  which  must 
be  invoked  to  account  for  such  properties  as  sugar  and  qtuirtz 
have  in  disturbing  the  luminiferous  vibrations. 
Suppose  we  have  shells  2  and  3  also  connected 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  zig-zag  springs  and 
so  on ;  and  let  there  be  a  solid  nucleus  in  the 
centre  with  spring  connections  between  it  and 
the  shell  outside  of  it.  If  there  is  only  one  of 
these  interior  shells,  you  will  have  one  definite 
period  of  vibration.  Suppose  you  take  away  everything  except 
that  one  interior  shell ;  displace  that  shell  and  let  it  vibrate  while 
you  bold  the  outer  sheath  fixed.  The  period  of  the  vibration  is 
perfectly  definite.  If  you  have  an  immense  number  of  such 
sheaths,  with  movable  molecules  inside  of  them  distributed  through 
some  portion  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  you  will  put  it  into  a 
condition  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave 
will  be  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  homogeneous  luminiferous 
ether.  You  have  what  is  called  for,  viz.,  a  definite  period ;  and 
the  relation  between  the  period  of  vibration  in  the  light  con- 
sidered, and  the  period  of  the  free  vibration  of  the  molecule  will 
be  fundamental  in  respect  to  the  attempt  of  a  mechanism  of  that 
kind  to  represent  the  phenomena  of  dispersion. 

If  you  take  away  everything  except  one  not  too  massive 
interior  nucleus,  connected  by  springs  with  the  outer  sheath,  you 
will  have  a  crude  model,  as  it  were,  of  what  Helmholtz  makes  the 
subject  of  his  paper  on  anomalous  dispersion.  Helmholtz,  besides 
that,  supposes  a  certain  degree  or  coefficient  of  viscous  resistance 
against  the  vibration  of  the  nucleus,  relatively  to  the  sheath. 

If  we  had  only  dispersion  to  deal  with  there  would  be  no 
difficulty' in  getting  a  full  explanation  by  putting  this  not  in  a 
rude  mechanical  model  form,  but  in  a  form  which  would  commend 
itself  to  our  judgment  as  presenting  the  actual  mode  of  action  of 
the  particles,  of  gross  matter,  whatever  they  may  be  upon  the 
luminiferous  ether.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  conditions  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  in  dense  fluids  or  liquids,  and  in  solids;  but 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  gases  generally,  must,  in  their  detached 
particles,  somehow  or  other  act  on  the  luminiferous  ether,  have 
some  sort  of  elastic  connection  with  it;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  that  commends   itself  to  our  ideas   better'  than   this 
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multiple  molecule  which  I  have  put  before  you.  By  taking 
enough  of  these  interior  shells,  and  by  passing  to  the  idea  of 
continuous  variation  from  the  density  of  the  ether  to  the  enor* 
mously  greater  density  of  the  molecule  of  grosser  matter  imbedded 
in  it,  we  may  come  as  it  were  to  the  kind  of  mutual  action  that 
exists  between  any  particular  atom  and  the  lumiiiiforous  ether. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  something  in  this  molecular 
hypothe8iA»  and  that  as  a  mechanical  symbol,  it  is  certAinly  not 
a  mere  hypothesis,  but  a  reality. 

But  alas  for  the  difficulties  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light ; 
— ^refraction  and  reflection  at  plane  surfaces  worked  out  by  Qreen 
differ  in  the  most  irreduceable  way  from  the  facts.  They  cor- 
respond in  some  degree  to  the  facts,  but  there  are  differences  that 
we  have  no  way  of  explaining.  A  great  many  hypotheses  have 
been  presented,  but  none  of  them  seems  at  all  tenable. 

f^t  of  all  is  the  question,  are  the  vibrations  of  light  per^ 
pendicular  to^  or  are  they  in,  the  plane  of  polarization — defining 
the  plane  of  polarization  as  the  plane  through  the  incident  and 
refracted  rays,  for  light  polarized  by  reflection  ?  Think  of  light 
polarized  by  reflection  at  a  plane  surface  niul  the  question  is,  are 
the  vibrations  in  the  reflected  ray  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection,  or  are  they  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and 
reflection  ?  I  merely  speak  of  this  subject  in  the  way  of  index. 
VTe  shall  consider  very  fully,  Qreen*s  theoiy  and  Lord  Rayleigh's 
work  upon  it,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  with  absolute  certainty, 
it  seems  to. me,  that  the  vibrations  must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  and  reflection  of  light  polarized  by  reflection. 

Now  there  is  this  difficulty  outstanding  ^the  dynamical  theory 
of  refraction  and  reflection  which  gives  this  result  does  not  give  it 
rigorously,  but  only  approximately.  We  have  by  no  means  so 
good  an  approach  in  the  theory  to  complete  extinction  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  reflected  ray  (when  we  have  the  light  in  the 
incident  ray  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection)  as 
observation  gives.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  that  difficulty,  be- 
cause it  will  occupy  us  a  good  deal  later  on,  except  to  say  that  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  reflection  and  refraction  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. It  i<(  not  complete;  and  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  this,  that  we 
do  not  see  any  way  of  amending  it 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  might  be  mended  and  there 
is  a  question  connected  with  it  which  is  this :   Is  the  difference 
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between  two  roediumB  a  difference  corresponding  to  difference  of 
rigidity,  or  does  it  correspond  to  difference  of  density!  That  is  an 
interesting  question,  and  some  of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
upon  it  seemed  most  tempting  in  respect  to  the  supposition  that 
the  difference  between  two  mediums  is  a  difference  of  rigidity  and 
not  a  difference  of  density.  When  fully  examined,  however,  the 
seemingly  plausible  way  of  explaining  the  facts  of  refraction  and 
reflection  by  difference  of  rigidity  and  no  difference  of  density  I 
found  to  be  delusive,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  view  that  there  ii« 
difference  of  density  and  very  little  difference  of  rigidity. 

In  working  out  tliis  subject  very  carefully,  and  endeavouring  to 
understand  Lord  Rayleigh's  work  upon  it,  and  to  learn  what  had 
been  done  by  others,  for  a  time  I  thought  it  too  much  of  an 
assumption  that  the  rigidity  was  exactly  the  same  and  that  the 
whole  effect  was  due  to  difference  of  density.  Might  it  not  be,  it 
seemed  to  me.,  that  the  luminiferous  ether  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
interface  at  which  the  refraction  and  reflection  takes  place,  might 
differ  both  in  rigidity  and  in  density.  It  seemed  to  me  then  by  a 
piece  of  work  (which  I  must  verify,  however,  before  I  can  speak 
quite  confidently  about  it  *)  that  by  supposing  the  luminiferous 
ether  in  the  commonly  called  denser  medium  to  be  considerably 
denser  than  it  would  be  were  the  rigidities  equal,  and  the  rigidity 
to  be  greater  in  it  than  in  the  other  medium,  we  might  get  a 
better  explanation  of  the  polarization  by  reflection  than  Green's 
result  gives.  Green's  work  ends  with  the  supposition  of  equal 
rigidities  and  unequal  densities.  He  puts  the  whole  problem  in 
his  formulae  to  begin  with,  but  he  ends  with  this  supposition  and 
his  result  depends  upon  it. 

Not  to  deal  in  generalities,  let  us  take  the  case  of  glass  and  a 
vacuum,  say.  It  seemed  to  me  that  by  supposing  the  effective 
rigidity  of  luminiferous  ether  in  glass  to  be  greater  than  in  vacuum 
and  the  density  to  be  greater,  but  greater  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  rigidity,  so  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  less  in  glass 
than  in  vacuum,  we  should  get  a  better  explanation  of  the  details 
of  polarization  by  reflection  than  Green's  result  gives. 

It  is  only  since  I  have  left  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  I 
have  worked  at  this  thing,  and  going  into  it  with  keen  interest, 
I  inquired' of  everybody  I  met  whether  there  were  any  observa- 
tions that  would  help  me.     At  last  I  was  told  that  Prof  Rood  had 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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done  what  I  demred  to  know,  and  on  looking  at  hw  paper,  I  found 
that  it  settled  the  matter. 

My  question  was  this:  Has  there  been  any  measurement  of  the 
intendty  of  light  reflected  at  nearly  normal  incidence  from  glass  or 
wKter  showing  it  to  be  considerably  greater  than  Presnel's  formula 

gives?    Fresnel  gives  (^^^)  for  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the 

reflected  ray  to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray  in  the  case  of 
normal  incidence,  or  incidence  nearly  normal.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  that  had  been  verified  by  observation.  It  seems  that 
nobody  had  done  it  at  all  until  Prof.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  took  it  up.  His  experiments  showed  to  a  rather 
minute  degree  of  accuracy  an  agreement  with  Fresnel's  formula, 
so  that  the  explanation  I  was  inclined  to  make  was  disproved  by 
It  I  myself  had  worked  with  the  reflection  of  a  candle  from  a 
piece  of  window  glass,  during  a  pleasant  visit  to  Dr  Henry  Field 
in  your  beautiful  Berkshire  bills  at  the  end  of  August ;  and  hod 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  even  through  such  veiy  crude  and 
roughly  approximate  measurements.  At  all  events,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  not  so  great  a  deviation  from  Fresnel's  law 
as  would  allow  me  to  explain  the  difiiculties  of  refraction  and 
reflection  by  assuming  greater  rigidity,  for  example,  in  gloss  than 
in  air.  We  are  now  forceil  very  much  to  the  conclusion  from 
several  results,  but  directly  from  Prof.  Rood's  photometrical  ex- 
periments, that  the  rigidity  must  be  very  nearly  equal  in  the  two. 

There  is  quite  another  supposition  that  might  be  made  that 
would  give  us  the  same  law,  for  the  cose  of  normal  incidence ; — the 
supposition  that  the  reflection  depends  wholly  upon  difference 
of  rigidity  and  that  the  densities  are  equal  in  the  two.  That  gives 
rise  to  the  same  intensity  of  perpendicularly  reflected  light,  so  that 
the  photometric  measurement  does  not  discriminate  between  these 
two  extremes,  but  it  does  prevent  us  from  pushing  in  on  the  other 
side  of  generally  accepted  result,  a  supposition  of  equal  rigidities, 
in  the  maimer  that  I  had  thought  of. 

We  may  look  upon  the  explanation  of  polarization  by  reflection 
and  refraction  as  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  although  not  quite 
satisfactory:— and  you  may  see  [pointing  to  diagrams  which  had 
been  chalked  on  the  board :  see  pp.  12  and  13  above]  that  this 
kind  of  modification  of  the  luminiferous  ether  is  just  what  would 
give  us  the  virtually  greater  density.    How  this  gives  ns  precisely 
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the  same  effect  as  a  greater  density  I  shall  show  when  we  work 
the  thing  out  mathematically.  We  shall  see  that  this  supposition 
is  equivalent  to  giving  the  luminiferous  ether  a  greater  density, 
while  making  the  addition  to  virtual  density  according  to  the  period 
of  the  vibration. 

I  am  approaching  an  end :  I  had  hoped  to  get  to  it  sooner. 
We  have  the  subject  of  double  refraction  in  crystals,  and  here 
u  the  great  hopeless  difficulty. 

If  we  look  into  the  matter  of  the  distortion  of  the  elastic  solid,  Ifolar. 
we  may  consider,  possibly,  that    that   is    not  wonderful ;    but 
Fresnel's  supposition  as  to  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of  light,  is  • 
that  the  conclusion  that  the  plane  of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to 
whe  plane  of  polarization  proves,  if  it  is  true,  that  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  light  in   uniaxial  crystals  depends  simply  on 
the  direction  of  vibration  and  not  otherwise  on  the  plane  of 
the  distortion.    In  the  vibrations  of  li)2:ht,  we  have  to  consider 
the  medium  as  being  distorted  and  tending  to  recover  its  shape. 
Let  this  be  a  piece  of  uniaxial  crystal,  Iceland  spar,  for  instance, 
a  round  or  square  column,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of 
the  optic  axis,  which  I  will  represent  on  the  board  by  a 
dotted  line. 

Now  the  relation  between  light  polarized  by  passing 
through  Iceland  spar  on  the  one  hand  and  light  polarized 
by  reflection  on  the  other  hand,  shows  us  that  if  the  line 
of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  light  in  different  directions  through 
Iceland  spar  must  depend  solely  on  the  line  of  vibration  and  not 
on  the  plane  of  distortion. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  that  can  be  explained  by  the  rigidity  Cam  L 
of  an  elastic  solid.    Look  upon  it  in  this  way.    Take  a  cube  ot^^J^^^ 
Iceland  spar,  keeping  the  same  direction  of  the  axis 
as  before.    Let  the  light  be  passing  downwards,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow-head.     What  would  be  the 
mode  of  vibration,  with  such  a  direction  of  propaga- 
tion?    Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the  vibra- 
tions to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram.     Then  the  dis- 
tortion of  that  portion  of  matter  will  be  of  the  kind,  and  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Fig.  2.    A  portion  which  was  rectangular 
swings  into  the  shape  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.    The  force 
tending  to  cause  a  piece  of  matter  which  has  been  so  displaced  to 
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^lUbat.  lesame  its  original  shape  depends  on  this  kind  of  distortion.  The 
mathematical  expression  of  it  would  be  n  a  constant  of  rigidity, 
multiplied  into  a,  the  amount  of  the  distortion. .  How  that  is  to  be 
reckoned  is  famjliftr  to  many  of  you,  and  we  will  not  enter  into  the 
details  just  now.    But  just  consider  this  ptber  ease,  where  the 

CtM  n.     direction  of  propagation  of  the  light  is  horizontal,  as  indicated  by 

the  arrow-head,  that  is  to  say,  propagated  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sxis  of  the  crystal  (Fig.  3).     What 

llib^^^        .»«.«^    would  be  the  nature  of  the  distortion  here,  the 

m plane oC  vibration  being  still  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram? 


tionper- 


The  distortion  will  be  in  this  way  in  which  I  move  my 
two  hands.  A  portion  which  was  rectangular  will  swing  into  this 
shape,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  3.  The  return  force 
will  then  depend  upon  a  distortion  of  this  kind.  But  a  dis- 
tortion of  this  kind  is  identical  with  a  distortion  of  that  kind 
(Fig.  2),  and  the  result  must  be,  if  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
return  force  in  an  elastic  solid,  that  we  must  have  the  same  velocity 
of  propagation  in  this  case  and  in  that  case  (Figs.  3  and  2). 
CuellL  Consider  similarly  the  distortions  produced  by  waves  con- 

sisting of .  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diagrams, 
the  arrow-heads  in  Figs.  2  and  3  still  representing  directions  of 
propagation.    The  distortion  in  the  case  of  Fig.  2  will  still  be 
as  by  shearing  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  instead  of  that  repre- 
sented by  aid  of  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  2.    Hence  on  the  homo- 
geneous elastic  solid  theory,  and  in  the  case  of  an  axially  isotropic 
crystal,  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  this  case  would  be  the  same 
GttelV.    as  in  each  of  the  first  two  cases.     But  with  vibrations  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  propagation  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  the  distortion  is  by  shearing  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
lifanLtiau  to  the  line  of  the  arrow  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  the  direction  perpen- 
SS?Sr«^  dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram.    In  the  supposed  crystal,  the 
piineof    rigidity  modulus  for  this  shearing  would  be  different  from  the 
rigidity  modulus  for  the  shearings  of  cases  I.,  II.  and  III.     Hence 
cases  III.  and  IV.  would  correspond  to  the  extraordinary  ray,  and 
cases  I.  and  IL  the  ordinary  ray. 

Now  observe,  that  light  polarized  in  a  plane  through  the  axis, 
constitutes  the  ordinary  ray,  and  light  polarized  in  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ray  and  the  axis  constitutes  the 
extraordinary  ray.    There  is  therefore  an  outstanding  difficulty  in 
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the  assumption  that  the  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  Volar. 
polarization,  which  is  absolutely  inexplicable  on  the  bare  theory 
of  an  elastic  solid 

The  question  now  occurs,  may  we  not  explain  it  by  loading  the 
elastic  solid  ?  But  the  difficulty  is,  to  load  it  unequally  in  different 
directions.    Lord  Rayleigh  thought  that  he  had  got  an  explanation 
of  it  in  his  paper  to  which  I  have  referred.    He  was  not  aware 
that  Rankine  had  had  exactly  the  same  idea.     Lord  Rayleigh  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  puts  forward  the  supposition  that  difference  of 
effective  inertias  in  different  directions  may  be  adduced  to  explain 
the  difference  of  velocity  of  propagation  in  Iceland  spar.    But 
if  that  were  the  case  the  wave  propagation  would  not  follow 
Huyghens'  law.     It  would  follow   the  law   according  to  which 
the  velocity  of  propagation  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  what 
it  is  according  to  Huyghens'  law.   Huyghens'  geometrical  construc- 
tion for  the  extraordinary  ray  in  Iceland  spar  gives  us  an  oblate 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  according  to  which  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  light  will  be  found  by  drawing  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid 
a  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane.      For 
example  (Fig.  4),  ON  will  correspond  to  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  light  when  the 
front  is  in  the  direction  of  this  (tangent)  line. 
If  the  velocity  is  different  in  different  directions  ^*8*  ^* 

in  virtue  of  an  effective  inertia,  Lord  Rayleigh's  idea  is  that  Moleoalar. 
the  vibrating  molecules  might  bo  like  obluto  Kphuroids  vibrating  in 
a  frietioiilcss  fluid.  The  medium  would  thus  have  greater  effective 
inertia  when  vibrating  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  (perpendicular  to 
its  flat  side),  and  less  effective  inertia  when  vibrating  in  its  equa- 
torial plane.  That  is  a  very  beautiful  idea,  and  we  shall  badly  want 
it  to  explain  the  difficulty.  We  would  be  delighted  and  satisfied 
with  it  if  the  pushing  forward  of  the  conclusions  from  it  were  veri- 
fied by  experiment  Stokes  has  made  the  experiment.  Rankine 
made  the  first  suggestion  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  push  the  ques- 
tion further  than  to  give  it  as  a  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
in  double  refraction.  Stokes  took  away  the  possibility  of  it.  He  ex- 
perinfiented  on  the  refracting  index  of  Iceland  spar  for  a  variety  of 
incidences,  and  found  with  minute  accuracy  indeed  that  Huyghens' 
construction  was  verified  and  that  therefore  it  was  impossible  to 
account  for  the  unequal  velocity  of  propagation  in  different  direc- 
tions by  the  beautiful  suggestions  of  Rankine  and  Lord  Rayl(*i<(h. 
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Moieeiiitr.  I  }^y^  not  been  able  to  make  a  pentstent  BOggestion  of  explaa«^ 
ation,  bat  I  have  great  hopes  that  these  spring  arrangements  are 
going  to  help  ns  out  of  the  difiSculty.  I  will,  just  in  conclusion, 
give  you  the  idea  of  how  it  might  conceivably  do  so. 

We  can  easily  suppose  these  spring  arrangements  to  •  have 
different  strengths  in  different  directions;  and  their  directional 
law  will  suit  exactly.  It  will  give  the  fundamental  thing  we  want, 
which  is  that  the  velocity  .of  propagation  of  light  shall  depend  on 
the  direction  of  vibration,  and  not  merely  on  the  plane  of  the 
distortion.  And  it  will  obviously  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
verify  Huyghens'  law — ^giving  us  exactly  the  same  shape  of  wave- 
surface  as  the  aeolotropic  elastic  solid  would  give. 

But  alas,  alas,  we  have  one  difficulty  which  seems  still  insuper- 
able and  prevents  my  putting  this  forward  as  the  explanation.  It 
is  that  I  cannot  get  the  requisite  difference  of  propagatioual 
velocity  for  different  directions  of  the  vibration  to  suit  different 
periods.  If  we  take  this  theory,  we  should  have,  instead  of  the  very 
nearly  equal  difference  of  refractive  index  for  the  different  periods 
in  such  a  body  as  Iceland  spar,  with  dispersion  merely  a  small 
thing  in  comparison  with  those  differei^ces :  we  should,  I  say,  have 
difference  of  refractive  index  in  different  directions  comparable 
with  dispersion  and  modified  by  dispersion  to  a  prodigious  degree, 
and  in  fact  we  should  have  anomalous  dispersion  coming  in  between 
the  velocity  of  propagation  in  one  direction  and  the  velocity  of 
propagation  in  another.  The  impossibility  of  getting  a  difference 
of  wave  velocity  in  different  directions  sufficiently  constant  for  the 
different  periods  seems  to  me  at  present  a  stopper. 

So  now,  I  have  given  you  one  hour  and  seven  minutes  and 
brought  you  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  which  I  will  not  say 
is  insuperable,  but  something  for  which  nothing  ever  has  been 
done  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present*  time  that 
can  give  us  the  slightest  promise  of  explanation. 

I  shall  do  to-morrow,  what  I  had  hoped  to  do  to-day,  give  you 
.  a  little  mathematics,  knowing  that  it  is  not  going  to  explain  every- 
thing. But  I  think  that  in  relation  to  the  wave-theory  of  light  we 
really  have  an  interest  in  working  out  the  motions  of  an  elastic 
_:_  solid  and  obtaining  a  few  solutions  that  depend  on  the  equations  of 
motion  of  an  elastic  solid.    I  shall  first  take  the  case  of  zero 

*  [I  retract  this  statement.    See  an  Appendix  near  the  end  of  the  present 
Tolume.    W.  T.  Oct,  28,  1889.1 
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rigidity ;  that  will  give  us  sound.  We  shall  take  the  most  elemeu-  MolaooiAr. 
tary  sounds  possible,  namely  a  spherical  body  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting.  We  shall  pass  from  that  to  the  case  of  a 
single  globe  vibrating  to  and  fro  in  air.  We  shall  pass  from  that 
to  the  case  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  cone  of 
silence  which  you  all  know  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  through  that  in  a 
short  time  and  pass  on  our  way  to  the  corresponding  solutions 
of  the  motions  of  a  wave  proceeding  from  a  centre  in  respect  to  the 
wave-theory  of  light. 


LECTURE  II. 

Oct.  2,  6PJI. 

Past  L  In  the  first  place,  I  will  take  up  the  equations  of 
motion  of  an  elastic  solid.  I  assume  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  familiar  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  any  person  present  would,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
ask  for  explanations  if  anything  is  not  understood.  I  want  to  be 
on  a  conferent  footing  with  you,  so  that  the  work  shall  be  rather 
something  between  you  and  me,  than  something  in  which  I  shall 
be  making  a  performance  before  you  in  a  matter  in  which  many 
of  you  may  be  quite  as  competent  as  I  am,  if  not  more  so. 

I  wantk  if  we  can  get  somethiog  done  in  half  an  hour,  on  these 
problems  of  molar  dynamics  as  we  may  call  it,  to  distinguish  from 
Molecular  dynamics,  to  come  among  you,  and  talk  with  you  for 
a  few  moments,  and  take  a  little  rest;  and  then  go  on  to  a  problem 
of  molecular  dynamics  to  prepare  the  way  for  motions  depending 
on  mutual  interference  among  particles  under  varying  circum- 
stances that  may  perhaps  have  applications  in  physical  science  and 
particularly  to  the  theory  of  light. 
Molar.  The  fundamental  equations  of  equilibrium  of  elastic  solids  are, 

of  course,  included  in  D'Alembert's  form  of  the  equations  of 
motion.  I  shall  keep  to  the  notation  that  is  employed  in  Thomson 
and  Tait*8  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
notation  as  is  employed  by  other  writers. 

Let  a,  6,  e  denote  components  of  distortion :  a,  is  a  distortion  iu 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  OX  produced  by  slippings  parallel  to 
either  or  to  both  of  the  two  co-ordinate  planes  which  intersect 
in  OX 

Let  us  consider  this  state  of  strain,  in  which,  without  other 
change,  a  portion  of  the  solid  in  the  plane  yz  which  was  a 
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8([uare  becomes  a  rhombic  figure.    The  measurement  of  that  state  Molar. 
of  strain  is  given  fully  in  Thomson  and  Tait*s  geometrical  pre- 
liminary for  the  theory  of  elastic  solids,  (Natural  Philoaaphtf, 
§§  169—177,  and  §  669,  or  Elements.  §§  148—156  and  §  640).    It 
is  called  a  simple  shear.    It  may  be  measured 
either  by  the  rate  of  shifting  of  parallel  planes  per 
unit  distance  perpendicular  to  them,  or,  which 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  the  change  of 
the  angle  measured  in  radiana  Thus  I  shall  write 
down  inside  this  small  angular  space  the  letter  a, 
to  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  angle,  measured 
in  radians;  the  particular  case  of  sti-ain  considered 
being  a  slipping  parallel  to  the  plane  FOX 

I  use  the  word  "  radian " ;  it  is  not,  hitherto,  a  very  common 
word;  but  I  suppose  you  know  what  I  mean.  In  Cambridge 
in  the  olden  time  we  used  to  have  a  very  illogical  nomen- 
clature,^— ^"the  unit  angle" — a  very  absurd  use  of  the  definite 
article  'Hhe".  It  is  illogical  to  talk  of  an  angle  being  measured  in 
terms  of  "  the "  unit  angle ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  measuring 
anything,  except  in  terms  of  "a'-  unit  The  degree  is  a  unit 
angle ;  so  Ls  the  minute ;  so  is  the  second ;  so  is  the  quadrant ; 
so  is  the  round ;  all  of  these  are  units  in  frequent  use  for  angular 
measurement  The  unit  in  which  it  is  most  generally  convenient 
to  measure  angles  in  Analytical  Mechanics  is  the  angle  whose  arc 
is  radius.  That  used  to  be  called  at  Cambridge  "  the  unit  angle." 
My  brother,  James  Thomson,  proposed  to  call  it ''  the  I'odian*'. 

There  are  three  principal  distortions,  a,  h,  c,  relative  to  the 
axes  of  OX^  OY.  0Z\  and  again,  three  principal  dilatations— con- 
densations of  coui^e  if  any  one  is  negative,  e,  /,  g,  which  are 
the  ratios  of  the  augmentation  of  length  to  the  length. 

The  general  equation  of  energy  will  of  course  be  an  equation  in 
which  we  have  a  quadratic  function  of  6,  /,  jr,  a,  6,  o,  the  ex- 
pression for  which  will  be 

{ (lle*+  lief-^  ISeflr  +  14ea  +  loeh  +  \iiec  +  21^/+  22/»+  23^  +...). 

We  do  not  here  use  11,  12,. ..etc.,  as  numbers  but  as  symbols 
representing  the  twenty-one  cocflicients  of  this  quadratic  subject 
to  the  conditions  12  »  21,  etc.   If  we  denote  this  quadratic  function 

by  JS?,  then 

dE 

"^^  «  lle+  12/+  Ug  +  14a  +  156  -f  16c. 
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This  is  a  component  of  the  normal  force  required  to  produce  this 
compound  strain  e^  f^  g^  a,  6,  c.  According  to  the  notation  of 
Thomson  and  Tait,  let 
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^     de'  ^''If'^"'  dg' 
We  have  then,  the  relation 

the  well-known  dynamical  interpretation  of  which  you  are  of  course 
familiar  with.  A  little  later  we  shall  consider  these  21  coefficients, 
first,  in  respect  to  the  relations  among  them  which  must  bo 
imposed  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  symmetry  relative  to  the 
three  rectangular  axes ;  and  then  see  what  further  conditions  must 
be  imposed  to  fit  the  elastic  solid  for  performing  the  functions 
of  the  luminiferous  ether  in  a  crystal. 

Before  going  on  to  that  we  shall  take  the  case  of  a  perfectly 
isotropic  material.  We  can  perhaps  best  put  it  down  in  tabular 
form  in  this  way : 
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In  the  first  place  in  this  lower  right-hand  corner-square  which 
has  to  do  with  the  distortions  a,  6,  c,  alone,  if  we  let  n  represent  the 
rigidity-modulus  the  three  main  diagonal  terms  will  each  be  »,  and 
those  not  in  the  diagonal  will  be  zero.  Six  of  the  21  coefficients 
are  thus  determined  as  follows : 

44 :^  55 »  66  »n,  and  45  a 46 a 56 »0, 

and  other  nine  of  them,  by  the  zeros  in  the  upper  right  and  lower 
left  comer-squares, — 

14  =  15  =  16a 24  =  25  =  26  «  34=  35 a  36 «0. 
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To  verify  these  <eroa  of  the  upper  right-hand  and  lower  left-hand  Uolu. 
comer-squares,  let  us  consider  what  possible  relations  there  can  be 
for  an  isotropic  body  between  longitudinal  strains  and  distortions. 
Clearly  none.  No  one  of  the  longitudinal  strains  can  call  inter 
play  a  tangential  force  in  any  of  the  faces ;  and  conversely,  if  the 
medium  be  isotropic,  no  distortion  produced  by  slipping  in  the 
faces  parallel  to  the  principal  planes  can  introduce  a  longitudinal 
stress — a  stress  parallel  to  any  of  the  lines  OX,  OY^  OZ,  There- 
f)re  we  have  all  zeros  in  these  two  squares.  We  know  that  ' 
11  s  22  a  33;  and  each  of  these  will  be  represented  by  Saxon  A  (3). 
Now  consider  the  effect  of  a  longitudinal  pull  in  the  direction 
of  OX,  If  the  body  be  only  allowed  to  yield  longitudinally,  that 
clearly  will  give  rise  to  a  negative  pull  in  the  directions  parallel  to 
Oif,  Oz.  We  have  then  a  cross  connection  between  pulls  in  the 
directions  OiT,  OY^  OZ.  Isotropy  requires  that  the  several 
mutual  relations  be  all  equal,  so  that  we  have  just  one  coefficient 
to  express  these  relations.  That  coefficient  is  denoted  by  Saxon  B 
(33).  Thus  we  fill  up  our  36  squares,  -which  represent  but  21  co- 
efficients in  vikue  of  the  relations  12»21,  etc.  We  can  now 
write  down  our  quadratic  expression  for  the  energy, 

Instead  of  these  Saxon  letters  ^,  33,  which  have  very  distinct  and 
obvious  interpretotions,  we  may  introduce  the  resistance  of  the 
solid  to  compression,  the  reciprocal  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  compressibilityi  or,  what  we  may  call  the  bulk  modulus,  k. 
Then  it  is  proved  in  Thomson  and  Tait,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
Encycloposdia  Britannica  which  perhaps  some  of  you  may  have*, 
that  ^a^  +  fn,  33»ik  —  }n.  The  considerations  which  show 
these  relations  with  the  bulk  modulus  also  show  us  that  we  must 
have  n  =  ^  (^  —  33).  This  is  most  important.  Take  a  solid  cube 
with  its  edges  parallel  to  OX,  0  Y,  OZ.  Apply  a  pull  along  two 
faces  perpendicular  to  OX  and  an  equal  pressure  on  two  faces 
perpendicular  to  OF;  that  will  give  a  distortion  in  the  plane  a;y. 
Find  the  value  of  that  simple  shear;  it  is  done  in  a  moment  Find 
the  shearing  force  required  to  produce  it  calculated  from  ^  and  33, 
and  equate  that  to  the  force  calculated  from  the  rigidity  modulus 
n,  and  then  you  find  this  relation.    The  relations  for  complete 

*  Reprint  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papen,  Vol.  xii.  Art.  xcu.  now  in  the 
Pi«S8.    [W.  T.  Aug.  7, 1885.] 
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kr..     iaotropy  are  exhiUted  here  in  this  quadratic  expreasion  fur  the 

energy,  if  in  it  we  take  ^(fSL'^dS)  in  place  of  n. 

We  shall  pass  on  to  the  formation  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

For  equilibrium,  the  component  parallel  to  OX  of  the  force  applied 

at  any  point  x,  y,  s  of  the  solid,  reckoned  per  unit  of  bulk  at  that 

point  must  be  equal  to 

fdP.dU^dT\ 

if  the  body  be  held  distorted  in  any  way,  by  bodily  forces  applied 
all  through  the  interior ;  because  the  resultant  of  the  elastic  force 
on  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  matter  at  the  point  4?,  y,  #  is  obviously 

J- +-^  +  TT-J  dxdydx.    To  prove  this  remark  that  if  the  pull 

augments  as  you  go  forward  in  the  direction  OX  there  will,  in 

virtue  of  that,  be  a  resultant  forward  pull 

-T-dx.dydz  upon  the  infinitesimal  ele- 
ment   The  two  tangential  forces,  U  per- 
pendicular to  OF,  and   U  perpendicular 
to  OX  on  the  one  pair  of  forces  and  the 
pair  of  forces  equal  aod  in  opposite  di- 
rections on  the  other  faces  constitute  two 
balancing  couples,  as  it   were.     If  this 
tangential  force  parallel  to  OX  increases 
as  we  proceed  in  the  direction  y  positive,  there  will  result  a  positive 
force  on  the  element^  because  it  is  pulled  to  left  by  the  smaller 
and  to  right  by  the  laxger,  and  thus  the  force  in  the  direction 

ATT 
of  OX  receives  a  contribution^-  dy.dzdx.    Quite  similarly  we 

dT 
find,  -^dz.dxdy  as  a  third  and  last  contribution  to  the  force 

parallel  to  OX. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  bodily  forces  acting  through  the  material, 
but  let  the  inertia  of  the  moving  part,  and  the  reaction  against 
acceleration  in  virtue  of  inertia,  constitute  the  equilibrating  re- 
action against  elasticity.    The  result  is,  that  we  have  the  equation 

dP     dU  ^  dT      d*f 


/ 


dx"^  dy^dz^f'df'  I 

if  by  p  we  denote  the  density  and  by  (  we  denote  the  displace- 
ment from  equilibrium  in  the  direction  OX  of  that  portion  of 
matter  having  x,  y,  z  for  co-ordioates  of  its  mean  position. 
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I  said  I  would  use  the  notation  of  Thomson  and  Tait  who 
employ  a,  /9,  7  to  denote  the  displacements;  but  errors  are  too 
common  when  a  and  a  are  mixed  up,  especially  in  print,  so  we 
will  take  (,  17,  (  instead.  I  have  bad  trouble  in  reading  Helm- 
holtz*s  paper  on  anomalous  disperaion,  on  this  account,  very  fine- 
quently  not  being  able  to  distinguish  with  a  magnifying  glass 
whether  a  certain  letter  was  a  or  a. 

.  The  values  of  S,  T,  U,  we  had  better  write  out  in  full,  although 
the  others  may  be  obtained  from  the  value  of  any  one  of  the 
three  by  symmetry.  The  expenditure  of  chalk  is  often  a  saving 
of  brains.    They  are : 

«-»(S4)-  '•-»(i4^-  "-'($-'£)■ 

We  have  P=  ^^  +  38  (f+9)»  There  are  two  or  three  other  forms 
which  are  convenient  in  some  cases,  and  I  will  put  them  down 
(writing  m  for  i  +  Jn) 

We  sboll  denote  very  frequently  by  £  the  expression 

rff  d,  rfr 

dx     dy     dz* 
so  that  for  example,  the  second  of  these  expressions  is 

If  we  want  to  write  down  the  equations  of  a  heterogeneous  medium^ 
as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  especially  in  following  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  work  on  the  blue  sky,  we  must  in  taking  dP/dx,  dP/dy,  &c, 
to  find  the  accelerations,  keep  the  symbols  m,  n  inside  of  the 
symbols  of  differentiation ;  but  for  homogeneous  solids,  we  treat  m 
and  n  as  constant  I  forgot  to  say  that  B  is  the  cubic  dilatation  or 
the  augmentation  of  volume  per  unit  volume  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  point  x,  y,  z,  which  is  pretty  well  known,  and  helps  us 
to  see  the  rektions  to  compressibility.  If  we  suppose  zero  rigidity, 
PssviB  is  the  relation  between  pressure  and  volume.  In  order 
to  verify  this  take  the  preceding  expression  for  P  and  make  n  »  0 
and  we  obtain  P  a  mB,  the  equation  for  the  compression  of  a 
compressible  fluid,  in  which  vi  has  become  the  bulk  modulus. 
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* 

dr.  This  sort  of  work  I  have  called  molar  dynamict*    It  is  the 

dynamics  of  continaous  matter;  there  are  in  it  no  molecnleSy  no 
heterogeneonsnesses  at  alL  We  are  preparing  the  way  for  dealing 
with  heterogeneousnesses  in  the  most  analytical  manner  by  sup- 
podng  m  and  n  to  be  functions  of  a,  y,  m.  Lord  Bayleigh 
studied  the  blue  sky  in  that  way,  and  very  beautifully ;  his  treat- 
ment is  quite  perfect  of  its  kind.  He  considers  an  imbedded 
particle  of  water,  or  dust,  or  unknown  material|  whatever  it  is 
that  causes  the  blue  sky.  To  discover  the  e£fect  of  such  a  particle, 
on  the  waves  of  lights  he  supposes  a  change  of  rigidity  and  of 
density  from  place  to  place  in  the  luminiferous  ether;  not  an 
absolutely  sudden  change,  but  confined  to  a  space  which  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave-length. 

Ten  minuted  intervcd. 

•nUuk  Pabt  IL  I  want  to  take  up  another  subject  which  will  pre- 
pare the  way  to  what  we  shall  be  doing  afterward,  which  is  the 
particular  dynamical  problem  of  the  movement  of  a  system  of  con- 
nected particles.  I  suppose  most  of  you  know  the  linear  equations 
of  motion  of  a  connected  system — ^wbose  integral  always  leads  to 
the  same  formula  as  the  cycloidal  pendulum;  this  result  being 
.  come  to  through  a  determinant  equated  to  zero,  giving  an  alge- 
bnucal  equation  whose  roots  are  essentially  real  for  the  square 
of  the  period  of  any  one  of  the  fundamental  modes  of  simple 
harmonic  motion. 

As  an  example,  tako  three  weights,  one  of  7  pounds,  another  of 
14  pounds,  and  another  of  28  pounds,  say.    The  lowest  weight  is 

hung  upon  the  middle  weight  by  a  spiral  spring ; 
the  middle  is  hung  upon  the  upper  by  a  spiral 
spring,  and  the  upper  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point 
by  a  spiral  (or  a  zig-gag)  spring.  It  is  a  pretty 
illustration;  and  I  find  it  very  useful  to  myself. 
I  am  speaking,  so  to  say,  to  professors  who  sym- 
pathize with  me,  and  might  like  to  know  an 
experiment  which  will  be  instructive  to  their 
pupils. 

Just  apply  your  finger  to  any  one  of  the 

weights,  the  upper  weight,  for  example.    You 

soon  learn  to  find  by  trial  the  fundamental  periods.    Move  it  up 

and  down  gently  in  the  period  which  you  find  to  be  that  of  the 
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three  all  moying  in  the  same  direction.  Ton  will  get  a  yeiy 
pretty  osdUation,  the  lowest  weight  moving  through  the  greatest 
amplitude,  the  second  through  a  less,  and  the  upper  weight  through 
the  smallest.  That  is  No.  1  motion^  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
root  of  the  cuhic  equation  which  expresses  the  solution  of  the 
mathematical  problem.  No.  2  motion  will  come  after  a  little 
practice.  You  soon  learn  to  give  an  oscillation  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  before,  the  first;  a  second  mode,  in  which  the  lowest  weight 
moves  downward  while  the  two  upper  move  upwards,  or  the  two 
lower  move  downwards  while  the  upper  moves  upwards,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  middle  weight  does  not  move  at  all  in  this 
second  mode,  in  which  case  the  excitation  must  be  by  putting  the 
finger  on  the  upper  or  the  lower  weight.  These  periods  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  weights,  and  the  strength  of  the 
springs  that  we  use,  and  are  soon  learned  in  any  particular  set  of 
weights  and  springs.  It  might  be  a  good  problem  for  junior 
laboratory  students  to  find  weights  and  springs  which  will  in- 
sure a  case  of  the  nodal  point  lying  between  the  upper  and 
middle  weights,  or  at  the  middle  weight,  or  between  the  middle 
and  lower  weights.  The  third  mode  of  vibration,  corresponding 
to  the  smallest  root  of  the  cubic  equation,  is  one  in  which  you 
always  have  one  node  in  the  spring  between  the  upper  and  middle 
weights,  and  another  node  in  the  spring  between  the  middle  and 
lowest  (the  first  and  third  weight  vibrating  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  middle  weight  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  first  and  third). 
It  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  mass  in  the  springa  If  you 
want  to  vary  your  laboratory  exercises,  take  smaller  masses  for  the 
weights,  and  more  massive  springs,  and  if  you  omit  the  attached 
masses  altogether,  you  pass  on  to  a  very  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  velocity  of  sound.  For  that  purpose  a  long  spiral  spring 
of  steel  wire,  the  spiral  20  feet  long,  hung  up,  say,  if  you  have 
a  lofty  enough  room,  will  answer,  and  you  will  readily  get 
two  or  three  of  the  gi*aver  fundamental  modes  without  any 
attached  weights  at  all.  In  the  special  problem  which  we  have 
been  considering  we  have  three  separate  weights  and  not  a  con- 
tinuous spring ;  and  we  have  three,  and  only  three  modes  of  vibra- 
tion, when  the  springs  are  massless.  We  have  an  infinite  number 
of  modes  when  the  mass  of  the  springs  is  taken  into  account.  In 
any  convenient  arrangement  of  heavy  weights,  the  stiffness  of  the 
springs  is  so  great  and  their  masses  so  small  that  the  gravest 
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nltr.  period  of  Tibraii0ii  of  one  of  the  tprings  by  itself  will  be  very  abort; 
but  take  a  long  spring,  a  tianil  of  best  pianoforte  steel  wire,  if  yoo 
please,  and  hang  it  np,  with  a  weight  perhaps  equal  to  its  own, 
on  its  lower  end,  and  you  will  find  it  a  nice  illustration  for  getting 
several  of  the  graver  of  the  infinite  number  of  the  fundamental 
modes  of  the  system. 

I  want  to  put  down  the  dynamics  of  our  problem  for  any 
number  of  masses.  You  will  see  at  once  that  that  is  just  the  case 
that  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  of  extending  Helmholtz's  singly  vibrat- 
ing particle  connected  with  the  luminiferous  ether  to  a  multiple 
vibrating  heavy*  elastic  atom  imbedded  in  the  luminiferous  ether, 
which  I  think  must  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  A  solid  mass 
must  act  relatively  to  the  luminiferous  ether  as  an  elastic  body 
imbedded  in  it»  of  enormous  mass  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  that  it  displaces.  In  order  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  ether  may  not  be  absolutely  stopped  by  the  mass,  there 
must  be  an  elastic  connection.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  must 
be  than  to  say  that  we  can  understand  how  it  comes  to  be.  The 
result  is  almost  infinitely  difficult  to  understand  in  the  case  of 
ether  in  glass  or  water  or  carbon  disulphide,  but  the  luminiferous 
ether  in  air  is  very  easily  imagined.  Just  think  of  the  molecules 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  if  each  were  a  group  of  ponderable  par- 
ticles mutually  connected  by  springs,  and  imbedded  in  homogene- 
ous perfectly  elastic  jelly  constituting  the  luminiferous  ether. 
You  do  not  need  to  take  into  account  the  gaseous  motions  of  the 
particles  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  in  our  atmosphere- 
when  you  are  investigating  the  propagation  of  luminous  waves 
through  the  air.  Think  of  it  in  this  way :  the  period  of  vibration 
.  in  ultra-violet  rays  in  luminous  waves  and  in  infra  red  heat 
waves  so  far  as  known,  is  from  the  1600  million-millionth  of 
a  second  to  the  100  million-millionth  of  a  second.  Now  think 
how  far  a  particle  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  moves,  according  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  in  the  course  of  that  exceeilingly  small 
time.  You  will  find  that  it  moves  through  an  exceedingly  small 
firacrion  of  the  wave-length.  For  example,  think  of  a  molecule 
moving  at  the  rate  of  50000  centimetres  per  second.  In  the  period 
of  orange  light  it  crawls  along  10"**  of  a  centimetre  which  is  only 
1/600000  of  the  wave-length  of  orange  light.  I  am  fully  confident 
that  the  wave  motion  takes  place  independently  of  the  tmnslatory 
motion  of  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen   in   performing 
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their  functions  according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Yon  may 
therefore  really  look  upon  the  motion  of  light  waves  through  our 
atmosphere  as  heing  solved  by  a  dynamical  problem  such  as  this 
before  us,  applied  to  a  case  in  which  there  is  so  little  of  effective 
inertia  due  to  the  imbedded  molecules,  that  the  velocity  of  light  is 
not  diminished  more  than  about  one-thirty-third  per  cent  by  it 
More  difficulties  surround  the  subject  when  you  come  to  consider 
the  propagation  of  light  through  highly  condensed  gases,  or  trans- 
parent  liquids  or  solids. 

In  our  dynamical  problem,  let  the  masses  of  the  bodies  be 
represented  by  m,,  9/t,,...fiij.  I  am  going  to  suppose  the  several 
particles  to  be  acted  upon  by  connecting  springs.  I  do  not  want 
to  use  spiral  springs  here.  The  helicalness  of  the  spring  in  these 
experiments  has  no  sensible  effect;  but  we  want  to  introduce 
a  spiral  for  investigating  the  dynamics  of  the  helical  properties,  as 
shown  by  sugar.  It  is  usually  called  the  rotatory  property,  but  this 
is  a  misnomer.  The  magneto-optical  property  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Faraday  is  rotational,  the  property  exhibited  by  quartz 
and  sugar  and  such  things,  has  not  the  essential  elements  of 
rotation  in  it,  but  has  the  characteristic  of  a  spiral  spring  (a  helical 
spring,  not  a  flat  spiral),  in  the  constitution  of  the  matter  that  ex- 
hibits it.  We  apply  the  word  helical  to  the  one  and  the  word 
rotational  to  the  other. 

I  am  goiqg  to  suppose  one  other  connect- 
ed particle  P,  which  is  moved  to  and  fro 
with  a  given  motion  whose  displacement 
downwards  from  a  fixed  point  0,  we  shall  call 
f .  Let  c^  be  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  iirst  spring,  connecting  the  particle  P 
with  the  particle  m^;  c,  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  the  next  spring  connecting  in^ 
and  m,;  c^p  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  spring  connecting  m^  to  a  fixed  point. 
We  are  not  taking  gravity  into  account ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Although  in  the 
experiment  it  is  convenient  to  use  gravity,  . 
it  would  be  still  better  if  we  could  go  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  there  perform  the 
experiment  The  only  difference  would  be, 
these  springs  would  not  be  pulled  out  by  the  weights  hung  upon 
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bleeolir.  them.    In  all  other  respects  the  problem  would  be  the  same,  and 
the  same  symbols  would  apply. 

We  are  reckoDing  di^pl^^cements  downwards  as  positivei  the 
displacement  of  the  particle  m^  being  x^ .  The  force  acting  upon 
m,  in  Tirtue  of  the  spring  connection  between  it  and  P  is  c,  (f — a?,) ; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  spring  connection  between  it  and  m,  is  the 
opposing  pull  —  c,  (x^  -  X,) ;  so  that  the  equation  of  motion  of  the 
first  particle  is 

For  Xo.  2  particle  we  have 

fw, -jp  -  c,  («,-«,)- c, (x, -«,);  and  so  on. 

Now  suppose  P  to  be  arbitrarily  kept  in  simple  harmonic  mo- 

iirt 
tion  in  time  or  period  r ;  so  that  f  «const  x  cos  — .    We  assume 

that  every  part  of  the  apparatus  is  moving  with  a  simple  harmonic 
motion,  as  will  be  the  case  if  there  were  infinitesimal  viscous 
resistance  and  the  simple  harmonic  motion  of  P  is  kept  up  long 

enough ;  so  that  we  can  write  x^ »  const,  x  cos  —  ,  eta    '  I  am 

going  to  alter  the  in*s  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  in^  which  comes 

in  from  differentiation.    I  will  let  -rjk  denote  the  mass  of  the  first 

particle,  and  t~^  the  mass  of  the  second  particle,  etc.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  equations  of  motion  become 

Our  problem  is  reduced  now  to  one  of  algebra.  There  are 
some  interesting  considerations  connected  with  the  determinant 
which  we  shall  obtain  by  elimination  from  these  equations.  To 
find  the  number  of  terms  is  easy  enough ;  and  it  will  lead  to  some 
remarkable  expressions.  But  I  wish  particularly  to  treat  it  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  by  very  short  arithmetic  the  result  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  determinant  iu  the  regular  way  only  by 
enormous  calculation.  We  shall  obtain  an  approximation,  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  there  is  no  limit  if  you  push  it  far  enough, 
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that  will  be  exceedingly  conyenient  in  performing  the  calcu- MolaediL 
latious. 

In  the  next  lecture,  resuming  the  molar  problem,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  solution  for  sound,  of  the  equations  that  are  now 
before  you  on  the  board.  We  shall  next  try  to  go  on  a  step  further 
with  this  molecular  problem,  of  the  vibrations  of  our  compound 
molecule. 


T.L.  8 
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Molar.  We  will  now  go  on  with  the  problem  of  MoUur  dynamics,  the 
propagation  of  $ound  or  of  light,  from  a  source.  I  advise  you  all 
.  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  or  in  thinking  of  thoso  things  for 
yourselves,  to  make  little  models.  If  you  want  to  imagine  the 
strains  that  were  spoken  of  yesterday,  get  such  a  box  as  this 
covered  with  white  paper  and  mark  upon  it  the  directions  of  the 
forces  8,  T,  U.  I  always  take  the  directions  of  the  axes  in  a 
certain  order  so  that  the  direction  of  positive  rotation  shall  be 
firom  yto  z,  from  ztox,  from  «  to  y.  What  we  call  positive  is  the 
same  direction  as  the  revolution  of  a  planet  seen  from  the  northern 
hemisphere,  or  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.    I 

'  have  got  this  box  for  another  purpose,  as  a  mechanical  model  of  an 

elastic  solid  with  21  independent  moduluses,  the  possibility  of 
which  used  to  be  disproved,  and  after  having  been  proved,  was  still 
disbelieved  for  a  long  time. 

Let  us  take  our  equations, 

cTf     dP    dU^  dT     , 
''df'^Tx'^Ty^dz^''^'''^ 


I       Ix     dy     dz) 


We  shall  not  suppose  that  m  and  n  are  variables,  but  take  them 
constant.  If  we  do  not  take  them  constant  we  shall  be  ready  for 
Ix>rd  RayleigVs  paper  on  the  blue  sky,  already  referred  to.  I  will 
do  the  work  upon  the  board  in  full,  as  it  is  a  case  in  which 
the  expenditure  of  chalk  saves  brain ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  to 
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print  such  caloulationt,  for  the  reason  that  a  reader  of  mathematics 
should  always  have  pencil  and  paper  beside  him  to  work  the  thing 
out  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦   The  result  is  that 

'^ar^-^s+^vf <i>- 

We  take  the  symbol 

m      d^      iP      d^ 
^       da?^dj^^d^' 

In  the  ease  of  no  rigidity,  orn » 0,  the  last  term  goes  out.  We 
shall  take  solutions  of  these  equations,  irrespectively  of  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  make  n  s  0  or  not,  and  we 
shall  find  that  one  standard  solution  for  an  elastic  solid  is  in- 
dependent of  n  and  is  therefore  a  proper  solution  for  an  elastic 
fluid. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  printed  report*  of  a  Royal  Institution 
hcturo  of  Feb.  1883,  on  the  Size  of  Atoms,  containing  a  note  on 
some  niatliCiRatical  problems  which  I  set  when  I  was  examiner  for 
the  Smith's  Prizes  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  30,  1883.  One  was  to  show 
that  the  equations  of  motion  of  an  isotropic  clastic  solid  are  what 
we  have  hero  obtained,  and  another  to  show  that  so  and  so  was  a 
solution.  We  will  just  take  that,  which  is :  Show  that  every  pos* 
sible  solution  of  these  three  equations  [(1)  etc.]  is  included  in  the 
following : 

f-^+«-  '-^^'^  f-t+" »• 

where  ^,  %  tf,  w,  are  some  functions  of  a?,  y^z^t]  with  the  condition 
that  n,  V,  V)  are  such  that 

du     d^j^dw^Q     (3) 

li     dy     dz        ^  '' 

If  we  calculate  the  value  of  the  cubic  dilatation,  we  find 

t     «f^  .  dii     dv     dw       . ,  ,.. 

«-v**  +  5S+^+3J-vV W. 

dd% 

Again,  by  using  (  xs^^  +  n  in  (1),  we  find  (bearing  in  mind 

*  H«priiited  in  Vol.  I.  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Poyutar  Lecturtt  and  Addreau* 
(MacmUlan,  18S0). 

3—2 
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BJolas.         Now  we  may  take 

''»B-("  +  ">''S •••<•>•. 

The  full  justification  and  explanation  of  this  procedure  it 
reserved.  [See  commencement  of  Lecture  IV,  below.]  Multiply 
(6)  by  d^  and  the  corresponding  y  and  »  equations  by  dy,  ds,  and 
add  We  thus  get  a  complete  differential;  in  other  words,  the 
relation  which  ^  must  satisfy  is 

p^*-(m  +  n)v'* (7). 

And  (2)  shows  that  if  ^  satisfies  (7)  we  have  n.  v,  w,  satisfying 
equations  of  the  same  form,  but  with  n  instead  of  (m  +  n) ;  viz. 

P^s^nv^u,  /»^-nv*t».    P^-»V'w (8)- 

By  solving  these  four  similar  equations,  one  involving  (m  +  n), 

and  three  involving  n,  we  can  get  solutions  of  (1),  that  is  certain. 

That  we  get  every  possible  solution,  I  shall    hope    to    prove 

to-monow.    The  velocity  of  the  sound  wave,  or  condensational 

1— 

wave  is  a/^       .    The  velocity  of  the  wave  of  distortion  in  the 

elastic  solid  is  a/^«    I  shall  not  take  this  up  because  I  am  very 

anxious  to  get  on  with  the  molecular  problem ;  but  you  see 
brought  out  perfectly  well  the  two  modes  of  waves  in  an  isotropic 
homogeneous  solid,  the  condensational  wave  and  the  distortional 
wave.  The  condensational  wave  follows  the  equations  of  motion 
of  sound,  which  is  the  same  as  if  n  were  null ;  and  this  gives  the 
solution  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  a  homogeneous  medium, 
like  air,  eta  The  solution  is  worked  out  ready  to  hand  for  the 
distortional  wave  because  the  same  forms  of  equations  give  us 
separate  components  %v,w;  the  same  solution  that  gives  us  the 
velocity  potential  for  the  condensational  waves,  gives  us  the 
separate  components  of  displacement  for  the  distortional  wavea 

What  I  am  going  to  give  yon  to-morrow  will  include  a  solution 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it. 
I  am  going  to  pass  over  the  parts  of  the  solution  which  interpreted 
by  Stokes  explain  that  beautiful  and  curious  experiment  of 
Leslie's.  Lord  Rayleigh  quotes  from  Stokes,  ending  his  quotation 
/  of  eight  pages  with  **  The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Prof.  Stokes  will  probably 
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be  thought  sufiSoient  to  justify  this  long  quotation.'*  I  would  just 
like  to  read  two  or  three  things  in  it  Lord  Rayleigh  says  {Theory 
of  Sound,  Vol  IL  p.  207),  '*Prof.  Stokes  has  applied  this  solution 
to  the  explanation  of  a  remarkable  experiment  by  Leslie,  according 
to  which  it  appeared  that  the  sound  of  a  bell  vibrating  in  a 
partially  exhausted  receiver  is  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  hydrogen.  This  paradoxical  phenomenon  has  its  origin  in  the  ' 
augmented  wave  length  duo  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  bell  loses  its  hold  (so  to  speak)  on  the 
surrounding  gas.''  I  do  not  like  the  words  ''  paradoxical  pheno- 
menon;" ''curious  phenomenon/'  or  "interesting  phenomenon" 
would  be  better.  There  are  no  paradoxes  in  science.  Lord 
Rayleigh  goes  on  to  say,  ''The  general  explanation  cannot  be 
better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Stokes :  '  Suppose  a  person 
to  move  his  hand  to  and  fro  through  a  small  space.  The  motion 
which  is  occasioned  in  the  air  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  air  had  been  an  incompressible  fluid. 
There  is  a  mere  local  reciprocating  motion  in  which  the  air 
immediately  in  front  is  pushed  forward  and  that  immediately 
behind  impelled  after  the  moving  body,  while  in  the  anterior  space 
generally  the  air  recedes  from  the  encroachment  of  the  moving 
body,  and  in  the  posterior  space  generally  flows  in  from  all  sides 
to  supply  the  vacuum  that  tends  to  be  created ;  so  that  in  lateral 
directions,  the  flow  of  the  fluid  is  backwards,  a  portion  of  the 
excess  of  the  fluid  in  front  going  to  supply  the  deficiency 
behind.'"  It  will  take  some  careful  thought  to  follow  it.  I 
wish  I  had  Green  here  to  read  a  sentence  of  his.  Green 
says,  "I  have  no  faith  in  speculations  of  this  kind  unless  they 
can  be  reduced  to  regular  analysis."  Stokes  speculates,  but  is 
not  satisfied  without  reducing  his  speculation  to  regular  analysis. 
He  gives  here  some  very  elaborate  calculations  that  are  also 
important  and  interesting  in  themselves,  partly  in  connection 
with  spherical  harmonics,  and  partly  from  their  exceeding  instruc- 
tiveness  in  respect  to  many  problems  regarding  sound.  Passing 
by  all  that  five  or  six  pages  of  mathematics — I  will  not  tax  your 
brains  with  trying  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  it  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes ;  I  am  rather  calling  your  attention  to  a  thing 
to  be  read  than  reading  it — Stokes  comes  more  particularly  to 
Leslie's  experiments.  Instead  of  a  bell  vibrating,  Stokes  con- 
sidei-s  the  vibrations  of  a  sphere  becoming  alternately  prolate  and 
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tfoUur.  oUate ;  and  lie  shows  that  the  principles  are  the  same.  Read  all 
this  for  yourselves,  I  have  intended  merely  to  arouse  a^n  interest 
in  the  suhject 

Ten  minutes  intevval 

9 

Holeeular.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  our  molecules  tsonnected  by 
springSp  we  will  suppose  a  good  fixing  at  the  top,  so  firm  and  stiff 
that  the  changing  pull  of  the  spring  does  not  give  it  any  sensible 
motion.  For  any  one  of  the  springs  let  there  be  a  certain  change 
of  pull,  c  per  unit  change  of  length.  This  coefficient  c  measures 
what  I  cdl  the  longitudinal  rigidity  of  the  spring:  its  effective 
stiffness  in  fact  It  is  not  the  slightest  consequence  whether  the 
spring  is  long  or  short,  only,  if  it  is  long,  let  it  be  so  much  the 
stiffer;  but  long  or  short,  thick  or  thin,  it  must  be  massless.  I 
mean  that  it  shall  have  no  inertia.    The  masses  may  be'  equal 

or  unequal,  and  are  connected  by  springs.  Let  us 
attach  here  something  like  the  handle  of  the  bell 
puU  of  pre^el^ctriq  ages ; — something  that  you  can 
pull  by.  Call  it  P.  This,  in  our  application  to  the 
luminiferous  ether,  will  be  the  rigid  shell  lining  be- 
tween the  luminiferous  ether  and  the  first  moving  mass. 
The  equation  of  motion  for  the  first  mass  be- 
come%  on  bringing  (  to  the  left-hand  side, 

and  similarly  for  the  second  mass;  I  shall  use  % 
to  denote  any  integer.  I  find  the  letter  %  too  useful 
for  that  purpose  to  give  it  up,  and  when  I  want 

to  write  the  imaginary  7- 1,  I  use  «.  Let  us  call 
the  first  coefficient  on  the  right  a^  the  similar 
coefficient  in  the  next  equation  a,,  and  so  on,  so  that 

ill « -3  —  C|  —  c^i . 
The  ith  equation  will  thus  be 

Now  write  down  all  these  j  equations  supposing  the  wliule  number 
of  the  springs  to  be  j ;  form  the  determinant  by  which  yuu  find  all 
of  the  others  in  terms  of  {,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 

If  we  had  a  little  more  time  I  would  like  to  determine  the 
number  of  terms  in  this  determinant.     We  will  come  back  to 
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that  because  it  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  but  I  want  at  once  to 
put  the  equations  in  an  interesting  form,  taking  a  suggestion  from 
Laplace's  treatment  of  his  celebrated  Tidal  problem.  What  we 
want  is  really  the  ratios  of  the  displacements,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore write 

introducing  the  sign  minus,  so  that  when  the  displacements  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative  the  successive  ratios  will  be  all 
positive.    We  have  then, 

We  can  now  form  a  continued  fraction  which,  for  the  case  that 
we  want,  is  rapidly  convergent  If  this  be  differentiated  with 
respect  to  r"*,  we  find  a  very  curious  law,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
must  leave  it  for  the  present    The  solution  is 

M    a>  A    —  ■ 


1     "^i  ;ri^ 


«^ 


Thus  if  we  are  given  the  spring  connections  and  the  masses^ 
everything  is  known  when  the  period  is  known.  If  you  develop 
this,  you  simply  form  the  determinant ;  but  the  fractional  form 
has  the  advantage  that  in  the  case  when  the  masses  are  larger 
and  larger,  and  the  spring  connections  are  not  larger  in  pro* 
portion,  we  get  an  exceedingly  rapid  approximation  to  its  value 
by  taking  the  successive  couvergeuts.  The  differential  coefficient 
of  this  continued  fraction  with  respect  to  the  period  is  essentially 
negative,  and  thus  we  are  led  beautifully  from  root  to  root,  and 
see  the  following  conditions  : — First,  suppose  we  move  P  to  and 
fro  in  simple  harmonic  motion  of  very  short  period ;  then  when 
the  whole  has  got  into  periodic  movement,  it  is  necessary  that  P 
and  the  first  particle  move  in  opposite  directions.  The  vibrations 
of  the  first  particle  needs  to  bo  "  humed  up "  (if  you  will  allow 
nie  an  expressive  American  phrase)  wlicu  the  motion  of  P  is 
of  a  sliorter  period  tlian  the  shortest  of  the  possible  inde- 
pendent motions  of  the  system  with  P  held  fixed.  Now  if  you 
want  to  hurry  up  a  vibrating  particle,  you  must  at  each  end  of 
its   range    press    it    inwards   or    towards    its    middle  position. 
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deenlai;  Yoa  meet  this  principle  qnite  often ;  it  it  well  known  in 
the  construction  of  clock  escapements.  To  hurry  up  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  our  system  we  must  add  to  the  return  force  of 
particle  No.  1  by  the  action  of  the  spring  connected  to  the 
handle  P,  by  moving  P  always  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
motion  of  m.  From  looking  at  the  thing,  and  learning  to  under- 
stand it  hj  feeling  the  experiment,  if  you  do  not  understand  it  by 
brains  alone,  you  will  see  that  everything  that  I  am  saying  is 
obvious.  But  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  speak  of  these  things  in 
general  terms  unless  we  can  submit  them  to  a  rigorous  analysis. 

I  now  set  the  system  in  motion,  managing)  as  you  see,  to  get 
it  into  a  state  of  simple  harmonic  vibration  by  my  hand  applied 
to  P.  That,  which  you  now  see,  is  a  specimen  of  the  configuration 
in  which  the  motion  of  P  is  of  a  shorter  period  than  the  shortest 
of  the  independent  motions  with  P  fixed.  Suppose  now,  the 
vibration  of  P  to  be  less  rapid  and  less  rapid ;  a  state  of  things 
will  come,  in  which,  the  period  of  P  being  longer  and  longer,  the 
motion  6f  the  first  particle  will  be  greater  and  greater.  That  is 
to  say,  if  I  go  on  augmenting  the  period  of  P  we  shall  find  for 
the  same  range  of  motion  of  P,  that  the  ranges  of  motion  of  m^ 
and  of  the  other  particles  generally  will  be  greatly  increased 
relatively  to  the  range  which  I  give  to  P.  In  analytical  words, 
if  we  begin  with  a  configuration  of  values  corresponding  to  r 
very  smaU,  and  then,  if  we   increase  r   to  a  certain   critical 

OS 

value,  we  shall  find  -^  will  become  infinite.    In  the  first  place,  we 

begin  with  u^,  tf,,.«.n^  all  positive;  and  r  small  enough  will  make 
them  all  positive  as  you  see.  Now  take  the  differential  coefficient 
of  u^  with  respect  to  r  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  nega- 
tive.   In  other  words,  if  we  increase  T9  we  shall  diminish  u^^u 

In  every  case  u^  will  first  pass  through  zero  and  become  negative. 

When  tt,  is  zero  we  have  the  first  infinity  -^  «  00  •    If  we  diminish 

r  a  little  further  u,  will  pass  through  zero  to  negative  while  u^  is 
still  negative.  Diminish  r  a  little  further  and  u,  will  become 
zero  and  pass  to  negative,  while  u^  is  still  negative ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  u^  may  have  reached  a  negative  maximum  and  passed 
through  zero  to  positive,  or  it  may  not  yet  have  done  so.  We 
sliall  go  into  this  to-morrow ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  you  know 
beforehand  what  is  going  to  come  from  this  kind  of  treatment  of 
;    the  subject 
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We  found  yesterday 


dx 

dtf 
<^*?     /I  .  «  \  <^  .       It. 


(1); 


and  we  saw  that  we  get  two  solutions,  which  when  fully  inter* 
preted,  correspond  to  two  different  velocities  of  propagation,  on 
the  assumptions  that  were  put  before  you  as  to  a  condensational 
or  a  distortional  wave.  We  will  approach  the  subject  again  from 
the  beginning,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  sum  of  these 
solutions  expresses  every  possible  solution. 

In  one  of  our  solutions  of  yesterday,  we  took,  instead  of  f  ,  i;,.  C", 
other  symbols  u,  v,  w,  which  satisfied  the  condition. 


du    dv     dw 
dx     dy     dz 


0. 


In  other  words,  the  u,  v,  w  of  yesterday  express  the  displacements 
in  a  case  in  which  the  dilatation  or  condensation  is  zero.  Now,  just 
try  for  the  dilatation  in  any  case  whatever,  without  such  restriction. 
This  we  can  do  as  follows:  Differentiate  (1)  with  respect  to  x 
(taking  account  of  the  constancy  of  m  and  n)  and  the  correspond* 
ing  equations  with  respect  to  y  and  z^  and  add.    We  thus  find 


rf*S 


p  ^  «  {m-k-n)  v'S  «  (fc-f  |»)  V*S 


.(2). 
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Xolar.  This  equation,  you  will  remember^  is  the  «ame  as  we  bad  vesterday 
for  ^.  We  shall  consider  solutions  of  this  equation  presently; 
but  now  remark,  that  whatever  be  the  displacements,  we  have 
a  dilatation  corresponding  to  some  solution  of  this  equation.  It 
may  be  zero,  but  it  must  satisfy  (2).  Now  in  any  actual  case,  fi  is 
a  determinate  function  of  w,  y^Sfti  and  whether  we  know  it  or 
not^  we  may  take  ^  to  denote  a  function  such  that 

y*^  «  S  through  all  space (3). 

This  function,  ^,  is  determinate.    It  is  in  fact  given  explicitly 
(as  is  well  known  in  the  theory  of  attraction)  by  the  equation 

where  S  denotes  the  value  of  £  at  (x\  y\  z').  This  formula  (4)  is 
important  as  giving  ^  explicitly;  and  exceedingly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  relations  to  the  theory  of  attraction ;  but  in  the 
wave-problem,  when  S  is  given,  (3)  gives  ^  determinately  and  in 
the  easieist  possible  way.    Putting  now 

i-t*'-    '-^+'-    f-S+« w 

w.i»,.  j.^*+|+*  +  g ,e,, 

;       ».d  tUrefcr^  by  (8).      g+*+g.o (7). 

Now,  remembering  that  (1)  are  satisfied  by  d^jdx^  d^/dy,  di^jdz 
in  place  of  f  ,  17,  f,  we  see,  by  multiplying  the  first  by  dx,  or  the 
second  by  dy,  or  the  third  by  dz^  and  integrating,  that 

/>^-(i-  +  ^»)v'* (8), 

and  we  find  the  three  equations  for 

^     dx'     "^     dy'      ^     di 
reduced,  in  virtue  of  (7),  to  the  following : 

d'u         m  d^v         •  d^w         - 

For  any  possible  solutions  of  equations  (1),  we  have  a  value 
.    of  S  which  is  a  function  of  x^y^z\  take  the  above  volume  integral 
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corresponding  to  this  value  of  £  through  all  points  of  space  o^yV, 
and  we  obtain  the  corresponding  ^  function  which  fulfils  the 

condition  y*^  >»  £.   Now,  let  us  compound  displacements  —  ^ ,  etc, 

with  the  actual  displacements  and  denote  the  resultant  as  follows: 


f 

dx 

dA 

f- 

d^ 
'dz 

g 

that  therefore 

dti  .dv     dw 
dx     dy     dz 

0. 

we  see  the  proposition  that  we  had  befoi*e  us  yesterday  established. 
Hence  to  solve  tlie  three  equations  (1)  we  have  simply  to  find 
£  by  solution  of  the  one  equation 

and  to  deduce  ^  from  i,  by  (3);  or  to  find  ^  direct  by  solution 
of  the  equation 

P -2^ -(»»  +  »)  V**; 

and  u,  V,  w  from  the  three  separate  similar  equations  with  n  in  the 
place  of  (m  +  n),  subject  to  the  conditions 

du     dv  .dw     ^ 
dx     dy     dz 

We  shall  take  our  ^  equation  and  see  how  we  can  from  it 
obtain  different  fonns  of  0  solutions.  We  can  do  that  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  different  problems  in  sound,  and  in  order 
to  familiarize  you  with  the  wave  that  may  exist  along  with  the 
wave  of  distortion  in  any  true  elastic  solid  which  is  not  incom- 
pressible. W^e  ignore  this  condensational  wave  in  the  theory  of 
light.  We  are  sure  that  its  energy  at  all  events,  if  it  is  not  null, 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  energy  of  the  luminiferous 
vibrations  we  are  dealing  with.  But  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
null  would  be  an  assumption  that  we  have  no  right  to  make. 
When  we  look  through  the  little  universe  that  we  know,  and  think 
of  the  transmission  of  electrical  force  and  of  the  transmission  of 
magnetic  force  and  of  the  transmission. of  light,  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  there  may  not  be  something  else  that  our  philo- 
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ioimr.    isophy  does  not  dream  ot    We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  there 
may  not  be  condensational  waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether.    We 
only  do  know  that  any  vibrations  of  this  kind  which  are  excited 
by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  are  certainly  of  very  small 
energy  compared  with  the  eneigy  of  the  light  from  which  they 
proceed.    The  fact  of  the  case  as  regards  reflection  and  refraction 
is  this,  that  unless  the  luminiferous  ether  is  absolutely  incom- 
pressible, the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  must  generally 
give  rise  to  waves  of  condensation.     Waves  of  distortion  may 
exist  without  waves  of  condensation,  but  waves  of  distortion  cannot 
be  reflected  at  the  bounding  surface  between  two  mediums  without 
exciting  in  each  medium  a  wave  of  condensation.    When  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  reflection  and  refraction,  we  shall  see  how  to 
deal  with  these  condensational  waves  and  find  how  easy  it  is  to 
.  get  quit  of  them  by  supposing  the  medium  to  be  incompressible. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  to  be  examined  into,  are 
.  there  or  are  there  not  very  small  amounts  of  condensational  waves 
•  generated  in  reflection  and  refraction,  and  may  after  all,  the  pro- 
*      pagation  of  electric  force  be  by  these  waves  of  condensation  7 

Suppose  that  we  have  at  any  place  in  air,  or  in  luminiferous 
ether  (I  cannot  distinguish  now  between  the  two  ideas)  a  body 
that  through  some  action  we  need  not  describe,  but  which  is  con- 
ceivable, is  alternately  positively  and  negatively  electrified;  may 
it  not  be  that  this  will  give  rise  to  condensational  waves  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  have  two  spherical  conductors  united  by  a 
fine  wire,  and  that  an  alternating  electromotive  force  is  pro- 
duced in  that  fine  wire,  for  instance  by  an  ''alternate  current" 
dynamo-electric  machine  j  and  suppose  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
away  from  all  other  disturbance — at  a  great  distance  up  in  the 
air,  for  example.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  will  be  that  one  conductor  will  be  alternately  positively 
and  negatively  electrifled,  and  the  other  conductor  negatively  and 
positively  electrified.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  if  we  turn  the 
machine  slowly,  that  in  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
ductors we  shall  have  alternately  positively  and  negatively  directed 
electric  force  with  reversals  of,  for  example,  two  or  three  hundred 
per  second  of  time  with  a  gradual  transition  from  negative 
through  zero  to  positive,  and  so  on;  and  the  same  thing  all 
through  space;  and  we  can  tell  exactly  what  the  potential  and 
what  the  electric  force  is  at  each  instant  at  any  point.    Now,  does 
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any  one  believe  that  if  that  revolution  was  made  fust  enough 
the  electro-stalic  law  of  force,  pure  and  simple,  would  apply  to 
the  air  at  different  distances  from  each  globe  ?  Every  one  believes 
that  if  that  process  be  conducted  fast  enough,  several  million  times, 
or  millions  of  million  times  per  second,  we  should  have  large  devia- 
tion from  the  electrostatic  law  in  the  distribution  of  electric  force 
through  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems  absolutely  certain 
that  such  an  action  as  that  going  on  would  give  rise  to  electrical 
waves.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me  probable  that  those  electrical 
waves  are  condensational  waves  in  luminiferous  ether;  and  pro- 
Imbly  it  would  be  that  the  propagation  of  these  waves  would  be 
enormously  faster  than  the  propagation  of  ordinary  light  waves. 

I  am  quite  conscious,  when  speaking  of  this,  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  so-called  Electro-Magnetic  theory  of  light. 
I  know  the  propagation  of  electric  impulse  along  an  insulated 
wire  surrounJed  by  gutta  percha,  which  I  worked  out  myself 
about  the  year  1834,  and  in  which  I  found  a  velocity  comparable 
with  the  velocity  of  light*.  We  then  did  not  know  the  relation 
between  electro-static  and  electro-magnetic  units.  If  we  work 
that  out  for  the  case  of  air  instead  of  gutta  percha,  we  get  simply 
"v,"  (that  is,  the  number  of  electrostatic  units  in  the  electro- 
magnetic unit  of  quantity,)  for  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 
impulse.  That  is  a  very  different  case  from  this  very  rapidly 
varying  electrification  I  have  ideally  put  before  you :  and  I  have 
waited  in  vain  to  see  how  we  can  get  any  justification  of  the  way 
of  putting  the  idea  of  electric  and  magnetic  waves  in  the  so-called 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 

I  may  refer  to  a  little  article  of  mine  in  which  I  gave  a  sort 
of  mechanical  representation  of  electric,  magnetic,  and  galvanic 
forces — ^galvanic  force  I  called  it  then,  a  very  badly  chosen  name. 
It  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  reprint  of  my  papers. 
It  is  shown  in  that  paper  that  the  static  displacement  of  an  elastic 
solid  follows  exactly  the  laws  of  the  electro-static  force,  and  that 
rotatory  displacement  of  the  medium  follows  exactly  the  laws  of 
magnetic  force.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  incorporation  of  the 
theory  of  the  propagation  of  electric  and  magnetic  disturbances 
with  the  wave  theory  of  light  is  most  probably  to  be  arrived  at 
by  trying  to  see  clearly  the  view  that  I  am  now  indicating.  In 
the  wave  theory  of  light,  however,  we  shall  simply  suppose  the 

*  (See  an  Appendix  near  the  eiid  of  the  present  volume.) 
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reaistimoe  to  comprettion  of  the  lumimferous  ether  aod  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  condensational  wave  in  it  to  be 
infinite.  We  shall  sometimes  use  the  words  ^practically  infinite" 
to  guard  against  supposing  these  quantities  to  be  absolutely 
infinite. 

I  will  now  take  two  or  three  illustrations  of  this  solution  for 
condensational  wayes.  Part  of  the  problem  that  I  referred-  to 
yesterday  says: — prove  that  the  following  is  a  sohition  of  (7),  the 
equation  of  motion, 

or,  if  we  put  for  brevity, 

»-t('-'/-7^") <">• 

♦-^ (11). 

The  question  might  be  put  into  more  analytical  form : — to  find 
a  solution  of  (7)  isotropic  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  coH>rdinates ; 
or  to  solve  (7)  on  the  assumption  that  ^  is  a  function  of  r  and  t 
Taking  this  then  as  our  problem,  remark  that  we  now  have  (be- 
cause ^  is  a  function  of  r) 

'•♦-'^(•'^)-'^?' <«)■ 

Hence  (7),  with  both  sides  multiplied  by  r^^  becomes 

'' -rf?- "<*+*"> -5p- (13)' 

of  wliich  the  general  solution  is 

/k  +  in 

and  i^  and /denote  two  arbitrary  functions. 

This  result  simply  expresses  wave  disturbance  of  r^»  with 
velocity  of  propagation  ^/[(k+^nyp]:  and  it  proves  (9),  being 
merely  the  case  of  a  simple  harmonic  wave  disturbance  propagated 
in  the  direction  of  r  increasing,  that  is  to  say  outwards  from  the 
origin. 


where  F-     "•"^'"  ' ^^*^' 
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Here  then  is  the  determination  of  a  mode  of  motion  which 

is  possible  for  an  elastic  solid.    We  shall  consider  the  nature  of 

1 
this  motion  presently.    The  factor  -  in  (9)  prevents  it  from  being 

a  pure  wave  motion.  Passing  over  that  consideration  for  the 
present,  we  note  that  it  is  less  and  less  effective,  relatively  to  the 
motion  considered  the  farther  we  go  from  the  centre. 

In  the  meantime,  we  remark  that  the  velocity  of  propagation 
in  an  elastic  solid  is  but  little  greater  than  in  a  fluid  with  the 
same  resistance  to  compression,  k  is  the  bulk  modulus  and 
measures  resistance  to  compression,  n  is  the  rigidity  modulus. 
I  may  hereafter  consider  relations  between  k  and  n  for  real  solids. 
k  is  generally  several  times  n,  so  that  |n  is  small  in  comparison 
with  it,  and  therefore  in  ordinary  solids  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  condensational  wave  is  not  greatly  greater  than  if  the  solid 
were  deprived  of  rigidity  and  we  had  an  elastic  fluid  of  the  same 
bulk  modulus. 

I  shall  want  to  look  at  the  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  source.  That  beautiful  investigation  of  Stokes,  quoted  by 
Lord  Rayleigh,  has  to  do  entirely  with  the  region  in  which  the 

change  of  value  of  the  factor  (-)  from  point  to  point  is  consider- 
able. Without  looking  at  that  now,  let  us  find  the  components  of 
the  displacement  and  their  resultant,  and  study  carefully  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  motion. 

^  •  d   *  ^ »  **^  *^®  three  components  of  the  di<(placcment. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  displacement  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  because  everything  is  symmetrical ;  and  its  magnitude  will 

be  3^:  and  from  (11)  and  (10)  we  find 
dv 

Having  obtained  this  solution  of  our  equations,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  make  of  interpreting  it.    When  r  is  great  in  comparison 

with  5- ,  the  first  term  becomes  very  small  in  comparison  with 
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oiar.    the  second  axid  we  have 

S-'Tf"" •<")•• 

Therefore,  when  the  diatance  from  the  origin  is  a  great  many 

wave-lengths,  the  displacement  is  sensibly  equal  to  —  -  cos  <; , 

and  is  therefore  approximately  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the 
distance;  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  if  the  solution  were 
to  he  applied  to  sound,  would  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  source. 

I  want  now  to  get  a  second  and  a  third  solution.    Take 

as  the  velocity  potential  for  a  fresh  solution.  I  take  it  that  you 
all  know  that  if  we  have  one  solution  ^,  for  the  velocity  potential, 
we  can  get  another  solution  by  ^  any  linear  function  of 

d<l>      d^       dA 
da:*     dy*     dz* 

Now  let  us  find  the  displacements 

rf^      rf^      d^ 
dx*     dy*     dz* 

Here  I  want  to  prove  that  though  this  solution  is  no  longer  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  r,  so  that  there  will  be  motions  other 
than  radial  .in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  source,  yet  still  the 
motion  is  approximately  radial  at  great  distances  from  the  source. 
Work  it  out^  and  you  will  find  that 

d^        27rsiny  r^  ,  (  X  Vr*-8an  .  co%qi^-^         ,„. 

dx  """T "7"  \?^\7^l  ~?ri^  '~^?~ ^^®^- 

The  principal  term  here  is  — —  ^  sin  {.    We  might  go  on  to  the 

third  and  fourth  and  higher  differential  coefficients  of  ^,  with 
their  larger  and  laiger  numbers  of  terms.  The  interpretation  of 
this  multiplicity  of  terms,  of  the  terms  other  than  those  which 
I  am  now  calling  the  **  principal  terms/'  is  all-important  in  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  source.    It 

*  I  use  %  to  denote  tpproxiinate  equality. 

f  X/2r  is  introduced  merely   for  convenienoe.    The  tolntion   differs   ftrom 
^xsil^/dx,  only  by  a  constant  factor. 


J 
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is  dealt  with  in  that  splendid  work  of  Stokes,  one  of  the  finest  Moter. 
things  ever  ^mtten  in  physical  mathematics,  of  which  I  read  to 
you  this  afternoon,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  round  a  bell  killing  its  sound.  But  we  will  drop 
those  terms  and  think  only  of  the  terms  which  express  the 
efficiency  of  the  vibrator  at  distances  great  in  comparison  with 
the  wave-length. 

Thus,  for  the  a;-component  displacement  of  the  motion  now 
considered,  we  have 

^        iirsf   .    ^    (r     t\ 

^^ ..  -—-  —  g|Q  ^^  I -. ..  .  I (ly^. 

Tins  approximate  equality  is  true  for  distances  from  the  centre 
great  in  comparison  with  the  wave-Ieugth.  Let  me  remark,  it  is 
the  differentiation  of  cos  q  that  gives  the  distantly  effective  terms 
of  the  displacement ;  and  in  differentiating  '^  with  respect  to  y^ 
you  have  simply  to  differentiate  cos  q  and  to  take  the  differential 
coefficient  of  r  now  with  respect  to  y,  instead  of  a?  as  formerly. 
So  that  we  may  write  down  the  principal  terms  of  the  y  and  z 
displacements  by  taking  yjx  and  zjx  of  the  second  member  of  (19) 
as  follows : — 

The  three  component  displacements  being  proportional  to  x,  y,  z^ 
shows  that  the  resultant  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the 

radius ;  and  its  magnitude  is  --  -r-  -^  sin  q.    If  we  write  x^r  cos t, 

this  becomes 

27r  cos  t  .  ,^^. 

"TV  **"' ^*®^' 

or  the  displacement  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance.    If 

IT 

t  e  0  we  have  a  maximum ;  if  t »  x-  we  have  zero.    The  upshot  of 

it  is  that  the  displacement  is  a  maximum  in  the  axis  OX,  zero 
everywhere  in  the  plane  of  OY,  OZ;  and  symmetrical  all  round 
the  axis  OX. 

A  third  solution  is  got  by  taking  -r^  as  our  velocity  potential. 

At  a  distance  from  the  origin,  great  in  comparison  with  the  wave- 
T.  L.  4 
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3lolar.       lengthy  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  its 
magnitude  is  ^  ^  • 

Now  the  intorprotation  of  thoso  oases  is  as  follows  t— The  first 
solution^  (velocity  i)otontial  ^)  a  globo  alU^nintoly  boconiliig  larger 
and  smaller;  the  second  solution,  (velocity  potential  il^ldd^)  a 
globe  vibrating  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line ;  the  third  solution, 
(velocity  potential  d^^Jdcf)  a  characteristic  constituent  of  the 
motion  of  the  air  produced  by  two  globes  vibrating  to  and  fro 
in  the  line  of  their  centres,  or  by  the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  fork. 

This  last  requires  a  little  nice  consideration,  and  we  shall  take 
it  up  in  a  subsequent  lecture.  The  third  mode  does  not  quite 
represent  the  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pair  of  vibrating 
globes,  or  of  the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  fork ;  there  must  be  an 
unknown  amount  of  the  first  mode  compounded  with  the  third 
.  mode  for  this  purpose.  The  expression  for  the  vibration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  tuning  fork,  going  so  far  from  the  ends  of  it 
that  we  will  be  undisturbed  or  but  little  disturbed,  by  the  general 
shape  of  the  whole  thing,  will  be  given  by  a  velocity  potential 

J^  +  -jji .    That  will  be  the  velocity  potential  for  the  chief  terms, 

the  terms  which  alone  have  effect  at  great  distances.  The  dif- 
ferentiation will  be  performed  simply  with  reference  to  the  r  in 
the  term  sin  ;  or  cos  { ;  and  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  coefficient 
of  sin  9  or  cos  9  were  constant.  A  differentiation  of  this  velocity 
potential  will  show  that  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  the  magnitude  of 

the  displacement  will  be  j-  (A^  +  -j^  j . 

il  is  an  unknown  quantity  depending  upon  the  tuning  fork. 
I  want  to  suggest  this  as  a  junior  laboratory  exercise,  to  try  tuning 
forks  with  different  breadths  of  prongs.  When  you  take  tuning 
forks  with  prongs  a  considerable  distance  asunder  you  have  much 
less  of  the  ^  in  the  solution :  try  a  tuning  fork  with  flat  prongs, 
pretty  close  together,  and  you  will  find  much  more  of  the  ^. 
The  ^  part  of  the  velocity  potential  corresponds  to  the  alternate 
swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  air  between  the  two  prongs  of  the 
tuning  fork.  The  larger  and  flatter  the  prongs  are  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  the  ^  solution,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  is  the 
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value  of  A  in  that  formula;  and  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the  cone 
of  silence. 

The  experiment  that  I  suggest  is  this ;  take  a  vibrating  tuning 
fork  and  turn  it  round  until  you  find  tho  oono  of  silonoo,  or  find 
tho  angle  botwoon  tho  lino  Jolnhig  (hu  prouKH  and  tho  lino  going  to 
tho  place  where  your  oar  must  bo  to  hoar  no  sound.  Tho  suildon- 
ness  of  transition  from  sound  to  no  sound  is  startling.  Having 
the  tuning  fork  in  the  hand,  turn  it  slowly  round  near  one  ear 
until  you  find  its  position  of  silence.  Close  the  other  ear  with  your 
hand.  A  very  small  angle  of  turning  round  the  vertical  axis  from 
that  position  gives  you  a  startlingly  loud  sound.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  place  of  no  sound  will,  with  one  and  the  same  fork, 
depend  on  the  range  of  vibration.  If  you  excite  it  very  powerfully, 
you  may  find  less  inclination  between  the  line  of  vibration  of  the 
prongs  and  the  line  to  the  place  of  silence ;  less  powerfully,  greater 
inclination.   It  will  certainly  be  different  with  different  tuning  forks. 


4-2 


LECTUEE  V, 


Satubdat,  OcL  4,  6  p jc 


Molar:         *  I  8TATID  in  the  laftt  lecture  that  the  Becond  solution,  corre- 
lation.       spending  to  the  velocity  potential  -p ,  ¥^ould  represent  the  effect, 

at  a  great  distance  from  the  mean  position,  of  a  single  body  vibrat- 
ing to  and  firo  in  a  straight  line.  I  said  a  sphere,  but  we  may  take 
a  body  of  any  shape  vibrating  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line ;  and  at 
a  very  great  distance  from  the  vibrator,  the  motion  produced  will 

be  represented  by  the  velocity  potential  j^,  provided  the  period 

of  the  vibration  is  great  in  comparison  with  the  time  taken  by 
sound  to  travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 

body.     Then  the  velocity  potential   %  « ,  in  the  third  solution, 

would,  I  believe,  represent  (without  an  additional  term  ii^)  the 
motion  at  great  distances,  when  the  origin  of  the  sound  consists 
in  two  globes,  let  us  say,  for  fixing  the  ideas,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  very  great  in  comparison  with  their  diameters 
and  set  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  through  a  range  small  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  between  them,  but  not  necessarily  small  in 
comparison  with  their  diameters :  provided  always  that  the  period 
of  the  vibration  is  great  in  comparison  with  the  time  taken  by 
sound  to  travel  the  distance  between  the  vibrators.  Suppose 
this  is  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  this  is  one  in  the  other.  I  now 
move  my  hands  towards  and  from  each  other — the  motion  of  the 
air  produced  by  that  sort  of  motion  of  the  exciting  bodies  would,  at 
a  veiy  great  distance,  be  expressed  exactly  by  the  velocity  potential 

But  when  you  have  two  globes,  or  two  flat  bodies,  very  near 
one  another,  you  need  an  unknown  amount  of  the  ^  vibration  to 
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represent  the  actual  state  of  t)ie  case.  That  unknown  amount  Molar: 
might  be  determined  theoretically  for  the  case  of  two  spheres.  latuvnT 
The  problem  is  analogous  to  Poisson's  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  electricity  upon  two  spheres,  and  it  has  been  solved  by  Stokes 
for  the  case  of  fluid  motion  (see  Mem.  de  VInst,  Paris,  181 1»  pp.  1. 
163;  and  Stokes'  Papers,  Vol.  I.,  p.  230 — ''  On  the  resistance  of  a 
fluid  to  two  oscillating  spheres").  You  can  thus  tell  the  motion 
exactly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  spheres  vibrating  to  and  fro 
provided  the  amplitudes  of  their  vibrations  are  small  in  comparison 
with  tiic  distance  between  them;  and  you  can  And  the  value  of 
A  for  two  spheres  of  any  given  radii  and  any  given  distance 
between  them.  For  such  a  thing  as  a  tuning  fork,  you  could 
uotf  of  course,  work  it  out  theoretically ;  but  I  think  it  would  bo 
an  interesting  subject  for  junior  laboratory  work,  to  find  it  by 
experiment. 

I  suppose  you  arc  all  now  familiar  with  the  zero  of  sound  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  tuning  fork;  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
described  correctly  anywhere.  We  have  no  easy  enough  theo- 
retical means  of  determining  the  inclination  of  the  line  going  to 
the  position  of  the  ear  for  silence  to  the  line  joining  the  prongs ; 
but  we  readily  see  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  proportions 
of  tlie  body.  In  turning  the  tuning  fork  round  its  axis,  you 
can  get  with  great  nicety  the  position  for  silence;  and  a  sur- 
prisingly small  turning  of  the  tuning  fork  from  the  position  of 
silence  causes  the  motion  to  be  heard.  It  would  bo  very  curious 
til  find  whether  the  position  of  zero  sound  varies  perceptibly  with 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  I  doubt  whether  any  perceptible 
ciflerencc  will  be  found  in  any  ordinary  case  however  we  vary  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  But  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find 
considerable  difference,  according  as  you  take  tuning  forks  with 
cylindrical  prongs,  or  with  rectangular  prongs  of  such  proportions 
as  old  Marlowe  used  to  make,  or  tuning  forks  like  the  more 
modern  ones  that  Koenig  makes,  with  very  broad  flat  prongs. 

Now  for  our  molecular  problem. 

I  want  to  see  how  the  variable  quantities  vary,  when  we  vary 
the  period.     Uemember  that 

«*4-*^-o.-c,^i (1); 
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Molcciilar. so  that  'j.  L.^vi, (£)• 

d 
Write  for  the  moment  d  for  77-^ » And  differentiate  the  equation 

rf(0 

fori*,;  we  find 
'■■.■■   Substitute  suocessively,  and  we  find, 

This  is  our  expression,  and  remark  the  exceedingly  important 
property  of  it  that  it  is  essentially  positive,  i.e.  the  variation  of  u^ 
with  increase  of  t**  is  essentially  positive.    Now 

^— 2T-a«.: 

.      also  -iti«—-ttj^       -<^B— -^,  and  so  on. 

The  result  (3)  therefore  is  equivalent  to  the  following  expression 
(4)  for  the  differential  coefficient  of  u^  with  respect  to  the  period. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  theorem,  and  one  of  great 

importance  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  solution  of 

our  problem.    Remember  that  x^  is  the  displacemeut  of  m^  at  any 

time  of  the  motion.    You  may  habitually  think  of  the  maximum 

values  of  the  displacements,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  your- 

selves  to  the  maximum  values.    Instead  o{  x^,a^, ...  Xj  we  may 

take  constants  equal  to  the  maximum  values  of  the  x%  each 

2irt 
multiplied  into  sin        ,  because  the  particles  vibrate  according  to 

the  simple  harmonic  law,  all  in  the  same  period  and  tiio  same 
phase,  that  is  all  passing  through  zero  simultaneously,  and  reach- 
.  '  ing  maximums  simultaneously,  every  vibration.  The  masses  are 
positive,  and  we  have  squares  of  the  displacements  in  the  several 
terms  of  (4);  so  that  the  second  member  of  (4)  is  essentially 
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Degative,  Hence,  as  we  augment  the  period,  each  one  of  the  ratios 
u^  decreases. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  configurations  of  motion  in  our  spring 
arraugoment,  for  different  given  periods  of  the  exciting  vibrator,  1\ 
I  am  going  to  suppose, .  in  the  first  place,  that  the  period  of 
vibration  is  very  small,  and  is  then  gradually  increased.  As  you 
increase  the  period,  we  have  seen  that  the  value  of  each  one  of  the 
quantities  u^,  u,, ...  decreases.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
this  is  so  continuously  throughout  each  variety  of  tho  configura- 
tions found  successively  by  increasing  t  from  0  to  oo  •  But  wo 
shall  find  that  there  are  critical  values  of  t,  at  which  one  or  other 
of  the  ii*8,  having  become  negative  decreases  to  —  oo ;  then  suddenly 
jumps  to  +00  as  T  is  augmented  through  a  critical  value;  and 
again  decreases,  possibly  again  coming  to  T  x ,  possibly  not,  while 
r  is  augmented  farther  and  farther,  to  infinity.  In  the  first  place, 
r  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  ii's  are  all  very  large  positive 

quantities;  for  u^  being  equal  to  -y-c,  — c^j,  — —  may  bo  cer- 

tainly  made  as  very  large  positive  as  we  please  by  taking  t  small 
enough,  if,  at  the  same  time  the  succeeding  quantity,  v^p  is  large, 
a  condition  which  we  see  is  essentially  fulfilled  where  t  is  very 
small,  because  we  have  Mj»*«ij/T*  — c,  — c^.^  which  makes  Uj  very 
great. 

Observe  that  the  ti*s  all  positive  implies  that  (,  x^,  x^,  x^^ ...  x^ 
are  alternately  positive  and  negative.  In  other  wonls  the  handle 
P  and  the  successive  particles  t/i,,  w,,  ...  nij,  are  each  moving  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  its  neighbour  on  either  side.  Since  the 
magnitudes  of  the  ratios  u^  u,, ...  if,  of  the  successive  amplitudes 
decrease  with  the  increase  of  the  period,  the  amplitude  of  particle 
1n^  is  becoming  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  suc- 
ceeding particle  m^p  as  long  as  the  vibrations  of  the  successive 
particles  are  mutually  contrary-wards.  I  am  going  to  show  you 
that  as  every  one  of  these  quantities  u^  decreases,  the  first  that 
passes  through  zero  is  necessarily  u^;  corresponding  to  a  motion  of 
each  particle  of  the  system  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with 
the  motion  of  the  handle  P ;  that  is  to  say,  finite  simple  harmonic 
motion  of  the  system  with  P  held  fixed.  This  is  our  first  critical 
case.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  j  fundamental  modes  of  vibration  of 
the  system  with  P  fixed,  in  which  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the 
successive  particles  are  all  mutually  contrariwise,  and  it  is  the  one 
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yuAitcalmx.  of  thctn  of  which  the  period  is  shortest.  After  that^  as  we  in- 
crease T,  «j  becomes  negative,  and  the  motion  of  P  comes  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  first  particle.  As  wo  go  on 
increasing  the  period  we  shall  find  that  the  next  critical  case  that 
comes  is  one  in  which  particle  m^  has  zero  motion,  or 

c,f 

To  prove  this,  and  to  investigate  the  further  progress,  let  us  look 
at  the  state  of  things  when  a  positive  decreasing  u^  has  approached 

very  near  to  zero.    We  shall  have  u^j,  being  equal  to  a^^  — *- ,  a 


u. 


< 


very  laige  negative  quantity.  This  alone  shows  that  u^^  must 
Lave  preceded  u^  in  becoming  zero,  since  it  must  have  passed 
through  zero  before  becoming  negative.   Therefore,  as  wo  augment 

r,  the  first  of  the  «*s  to  become  zero  is  u.  a  -^ ;  or,  as  I  said 

■     —a? 

before,  the  motion  of  particle  m^  and  also  of  each  of  the  other 

particles  is  infinite  in  comparison  with  the  motion  of  P,    Just 

before  this  state  of  things  all  the  particles  P,  m,,  ...  mj  arc,  a;^  we 

saw,  moving  each  contrary-wards  to  its  neighbour  ;^  just  after  it,  P 

has  reversed  its  motion  with  reference  to  the  first  particle,  and  is 

moving  in  the  same  direction  with  it. 

This  continues  to  be  the  configuration,  till  just  before  the 

second  critical  case,  in  which  we  have  u^  large  negative,  u^  small 

positive,  u^9...  Uj,  all  positive.    At  this  critical  case,  we  have 

cf 
iij «  — *^  a  T  00 ;  or  a?j  «  ±  0  X  f  . 
—  «j 

The  period  of  motion  of  P  that  will  produce  this  state  of  things  is 
ecjual  to  the  period  of  the  free  vibration  of  the  system  of  particles, 
with  mass  m^  held  at  rest,  and  each  of  the  other  masses  moving 
contrary-wards  to  its  neighbour  on  each  side.  When  the  period  of 
the  simple  harmonic  motion  of  P  is  equal  to  a  period  of  motion 
of  the  system  with  the  first  particle  held  at  rest,  then  the  only 
simple  harmonic  motion  which  the  system  with  all  the  particles 
unconstrained  can  have  is  in  that  period,  and  with  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  of  the  second  particle  in  one  direction  just  so  great  as 
to  produce  by  spring  No.  2,  a  pull  in  that  direction,  on  m^,  equal 
to  the  pull  exercised  on  it  through  spring  No.  1,  by  P  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  so  as  to  let  the  first  particle  be  at  rest    Sup- 
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puae  now  t  to  be  continuously  increased  through  this  critical  value. 
Immediately  after  the  critical  case,  u,  has  changed  from  largo 
negative,  through  T  oo ,  to  large  positive,  and  u,  from  small  positive, 
through  ±  0,  to  small  negative ;  or  the  first  particle  has  reversed 
the  direction  of  its  motion  and  come  to  move  same-wards  with  P 
and  contrary-wards  to  the  second  particle. 

The  third  critical  case  might  be  that  of  the  second  particle 
coming  to  rest,  (u,  s  q:  ao ,  u,  »  ±  0);  or  it  might  be  u^ »  0  a  second 
time :  it  must  be  either  one  or  other  of  these  two  cases.  But  we 
must  not  stop  longer  on  the  line  of  critical  cases  at  present*.  I 
will  just  jump  over  the  remaining  critical  cases  to  the  final  con- 
dition. 

It  would  be  curious  to  find  the  solution  when  the  period  is 

infinitely  great  out  of  our  equations.    When  t  is  infinite,  —^ 

[Note  added;  Jan.  11, 1886,  NetherhaU,  Largs.] 

*  As  we  go  on  increasing  r  from  the  first  critical  value  (that  which  made  ti^sO). 
the  essential  decreasiugs  of  U|  (negative)  and  m^  (still  positive)  bring  ii|  to  -  oo  and 
Nj  to  0  simultaneously.  With  farther  increase  of  r,  the  doorcasings  of  ti^  (now 
negative)  and  of  ii,  (stiU  positive)  bring  ii,  to  -  oo  and  u,  to  0,  simultaneously;  and 
80  on,  in  succession  from  U|  to  Uj  which  passes  through  zero  to  negative,  but  cannot 
become  -  oo  and  remains  negative  for  all  greater  values  of  r,  diminishing  to  the 
value  -  {cji-Cj^x)  as  r  is  augmented  to  infinity. 

But  Ml,  after  decreasing  to  -  oo ,  must  pass  to  +  «  and  again  become  decreasing 
positive.  It  must  again  pass  through  zero;  and  thus  there  is  started  another 
procession  of  zeros  along  the  line  from  P,  through  tui^  m^,,,  successively,  but  ending 
in  tiij^fi  not  in  mj^i  whose  amplitude  {it/ijicj)  is  made  zero  and  negative  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  procession,  before  the  second  procession  can  possibly  reach 
it.    Thus  iiy.|  passes  a  second  and  last  time  through  zero  and  diminishes  to  the 

limiting  values  -  Cy.,  (  —  +  -  +  —  ]/{ —  +  —  ) ,  as  r  is  augmented  to  oo  . 

A  third  procession  of  zeros,  similarly  commencing  with  P,  passing  along  the 

line,  w„  m2,...and  ending  with  tit>.„  makes  u^.,  zero  for  a  third  and  last  time,  and 

leaves  it  to  diminish  to  its  limit  (shown  by  the  formula  reported  in  the  text  below, 

from  the  lecture,)  as  r  augments  to  oo .    Similarly  procession  after  procession,  in 

all  J  processions,  commence  with  iMj.    The  last  begins  and  ends  in  iM|,  and  leaves  if| 

to  go  from  zero  to  its  negative  limiting  value 

/  1       1  1      1\//  1       1  1\ 

-C|( — +    +...  +  -  +  -)/(^     +-  +  —+r)» 

as  r  augments  to  oo .  There  is  no  general  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  magni* 
tttde  of  r,  of  the  different  transitional  zeros  of  the  different  processions.  For 
example,  there  is  no  general  rule  as  to  order  of  commencement  of  one  procession, 
and  termination  of  its  predecessor.  The  one  essential  limitation  is  that  no 
collision  can  take  place  between  the  front  of  one  procession  and  the  rear  of  its 
predecessor. 
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enUr.  vanishes,  aad  a^»-^t^^  e^.   That  applied  to  the  equations  for  tho 
tt's  ought  to  find  the  solution  quite  readily. 

You  know,  when  you  think  of  the  dynamics  of  this  case,  that 
when  r  is  infinitely  great,  P  is  moving  infinitely  slowly,  so  that 
the  inertia  of  each  particle  has  no  sensible  effect ;  and  all  the 
particles  are  in  equilibrium.  Let  F  be  the  force,  then,  on  the 
spring ;  that  is  to  say,  pull  P  slowly  down  with  a  force  F  and  hold 
.    it  at  rest     What  will  be  the  displacements  of  tlie  different 

F               F     F 
particles?    Answer,  ai«  — ,  ^j^i" h  — ,and  so  on.     Particle 

number  j  is  displaced  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  force,  divided  by 
the  coeflScient  of  elongation  of  the  spring.  To  obtain  the  displace- 
ment  of  particle  j  —  1,  we  have  to  add  the  displacement  resulting 
from  the  elongation  of  the  next  spring  Cj,  and  so  on.  The  general 
equation  then  is 

It  is  a  curious  but  of  course  a  very  simple  and  easy  problem  to 
substitute  the  value  of  a^^''e^^ c^i  in  the  continued  fraction 
which  gives  u^,  and  verify  this  solution.  No  more  of  this  now 
however. 

It  is  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning;  to  be  playing  with 
trivialities  of  a  little  dynamical  problem,  when  phosphorescence 
is  in  view,  and  when  explanation  of  the  refraction  of  light  in 
crystals  is  wiuting.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  explain  phosphor- 
escence and  fluorescence,  but  to  explain  why  there  is  so  little  of 
sensible  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence.  This  molecular  theory 
brings  everything  of  light,  to  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence. 
•  The  state  of  things  as  regards  our  complex  model-molecule  would 
be  this:  Suppose  we  have  this  handle  P  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  until  everything  is  in  a  perfectly  periodic  state.  Then 
suddenly  stop  moving  P.  The  system  will  continue  vibrating  for 
ever  with  a  complex  vibration  which  will  really  partake  something 
of  all  the  modes.    That  I  believe  is  fluorescence. 

But  now  comes  Mr  Michelson's  question,  and  Mr  Newcomb's 
question,  and  Lord  Rayleigh's  question; — the  velocity  of  groups 
of  waves  of  light  in  gross  matter.   Suppose  a  succession  of  luminous 
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vibrations  commencea  In  the  commencement  of  the  luminous  vi- 
brations  the  attached  molecules  imbedded  in  the  luminiferous  ether, 
do  net  immediately  get  into  the  state  of  simple  harmonic  vibration 
which  constitutes  a  regular  light.  It  seems  quite  certain  that 
there  must  be  an  initial  fluorescence.  Let  light  begin  shining  on 
uranium  glass.  For  the  thousandth  of  a  second,  perhaps,  after 
the  light  has  begun  shining  on  it,  you  should  find  an  initial  state 
of  things,  which  differs  from  the  permanent  state  of  things  some* 
what  as  fluorescence  differs  from  no  light  at  all. 

There  is  still  another  question,  which  is  of  profound  interest, 
and  seems  to  present  many  difHculties,  and  that  is,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  light  which  is  a  succession  of  groups.  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  told  us  in  his  printed  paper  in  respect  to  the 
agitated  question  of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  then  again,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Montreal,  he  repeated  very 
peremptorily  and  clearly,  that  the  velocity  of  a  group  of  waves 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  wave  velocity  of  an  infinite 
succession  of  waves,  and  is  of  necessity  largely  different  from  the 
velocity  of  an  infinite  succession  of  waves,  in  every  dispersively 
refracting  medium,  that  is  to  say,  medium  in  which  the  velocity 
is  different  for  lights  of  different  period.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
certain  that  what  he  said  is  true.  But  here  is  a  difficulty  which 
has  only  occurred  to  me  since  I  began  speaking  to  you  on  the 
subject;  and  I  hope,  before  we  separate,  wo  shall  see  our  way 
through  it.  All  light  consists  in  a  succession  of  groups.  We  are 
all,  already,  familiar  with  the  question; — Why  is  all  light  not 
polarized  ?  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  its  answer.  We  are  now 
going  to  work  our  way  slowly  on  until  we  get  expressions  for 
sequences  of  vibrations  of  existing  light.  Take  any  conceivable 
supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  light,  in  a  flame,  or  a  wire  made 
incandescent  by  an  electric  current,  or  any  other  source  of  light ; 
we  shall  work  our  way  up  from  these  eciuations  which  we  have 
used  fur  sound,  to  the  corresponding  expression  for  light  from 
any  conceivable  source.  Now,  if  we  conceive  a  source  con- 
sisting of  a  motion  kept  going  on  with  perfectly  uniform  period^ 
icity;  the  light  from  that  source  would  be  plane  polarized,  or 
circularly  polarized,  or  elliptically  polarized,  and  would  be  abso- 
lutely constant.  In  reality,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  successions 
of  groups  of  waves,  and  no  constant  periodicity.  One  molecule, 
of  enormous  mass  in  comparison  with  the  luminiferous  ether  that 
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fieular^it  displacefl^  gets  a  shock  and  it  performs  a  set  of  vibrations  until 
it  comes  to  rest  or  gets  a  shock  in  some  other  direction ;  and  it 
is  sending  forth  vibrations  with  the  same  want  of  regularity  that 
•  is  exhibited  in  a  group  of  sounding  bodies  consisting  of  bellsi 
tuning  forkSi  organ  pipes,  or  all  the  instruments  of  an  orchestra 
played  independently  in  vdldest  confusion,  every  one  of  which  is 
sending  forth  its  sound  which,  at  large  enough  distances  from  the 
source,  is  propagated  as  if  there  were  no  others.  We  thus  see 
that  light  is  essentially  composed  of  groups  of  waves ;  and  if  the 
velocity  of  the  front  or  rear  of  a  group  of  waves,  or  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  group,  differs  from  the  wave-velocity  of  absolutely 
continuous  sequences  of  waves,  in  water,  or  glass,  or  other  dispcrsi  vely 
refracting  mediums,  we  have  some  of  the  ground  cut  from  under  us 
in  respect  to  the  velocity  of  waves  of  light  in  all  such  mediums. 

I  mean  to  say,  that  all  light  consists  of  groups  following  one 
another,  irregularly,  and  that  there  is  a  difficulty  to  see  what  to 
make  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  vibrations  of  a  group :  and 
that  then  there  is  the  question  which  was  talked  over  a  little  in 
Section  A  at  Montreal, — ^will  the  mean  of  the  effects  of  tbo 
groups  be  the  same  as  that,  of  an  infinite  sequence  of  uuiforin 
waves,  and  will  the  deviation  from  regular  periodicity  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  group  have  but  a  small  influence  on 
the  whole  ?  It  seems  almost  certain  that  it  must  have  but  a 
small  influence  from  the  known  facts  regarding  the  velocity  of 
,  light  proved  by  the  known,  well-observed,  and  accurately  measured, 
phenomena  of  refraction  and  inteiferenco.  But  I  am  leading 
3'ou  into  a  muddle,  not  however  for  you,  I  hope,  a  slough  of 
despond;  though  I  lead  you  into  it  and  do  not  show  you  the 
way  out  You  yrill  all  think  a  good  deal  along  with  me  about  the 
connections  of  this  subject. 
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Monday,  Oct  6,  5  p.m. 

I  WANT  to  ask  you  to  note  that  when  I  spoke  of  ib + i»  not  ifaltr. 
differing  very  much  from  k  for  most  solids,  I  was  rather  under  the 
impression  for  the  moment  that  the  ratio  of  n  to  JE?  was  smaller 
than  it  is;  and  also  you  will  remember  that  we  had  il*-f  |h  on 
the  board  by  mistake  for  k  +  ^n.  The  square  of  the  velocity  of  a 
condensational  wave  in  an  elastic  solid  is  (k  +  ^n)/p.  For  solids 
fulfilling  the  supposed  relation  of  Navier  and  Poisson  between 
compresnibility  and  rigidity  we  have  n^^k;  and  for  such  c«ises  the 
numerator  becomes  jrA*.  It  would  be  k  if  there  were  no  rigidity; 
it  is  ^k  if  the  rigidity  is  that  of  a  solid  for  which  Poisson's  ratio 
has  its  supposed  value. 

Metals  are  not  enormously  far  from  fulfilling  this  condition, 
but  it  seems  that  for  clastic  solids  generally  n  bears  a  less  pro- 
portion to  k  than  this.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  fulfils  it 
even  appi*oximatcly  for  metals ;  and  for  india  rubber,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  for  jellies,  n  is  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  k,  so 
that  in  these  cases  the  velocity  of  the  condensational  wave  is  but 

very  little  in  excess  of     /- .    The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a 

distortional  wave  is  ^- ;  so  that  for  jellies,  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  condensational  wave  is  enormously  greater  than  that  of 
distortional  waves. 

I  am  asked  by  one  of  you  to  define  velocity  potential.  Those 
who  have  read  German  writers  on  Hydrodynamics  already  know 
the  meaning  of  it  perfectly  well.  It  is  a  purely  technical  expres- 
sion which  has  nothing  to  do  with  potential  or  force.  '*  Velocity 
potential"  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  such  that  its  rate  of 
variation  per  unit  distance    in    any  direction  is  equal   to  the 
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component  of  velocity  in  that  direction.  A  velocity  potential 
exists  when  the  distribution  of  velocity  is  expressible  in  this  way ; 
iq  other  words  when  the  motion  is  irrotationaL  The  most  con- 
venient analytical  definition  of  irrotational  motion  is,  motion  such 
that  the  velocity  components  are  expressed  by  the  differential  co* 
efficients  of  a  function.  That  function  is  the  velocity  potential. 
When  the  motion  is  rotational  there  is  no  velocity  potential 

This  is  the  strict  application  of  the  words  ^  velocity  potential " 
which  I  have  used.  A  corresponding  language  may  be  used  for 
displacement  potential  It  is  not  good  language,  but  it  is  con- 
venient, it  is  rough  and  ready.  And  when  we  are  speaking  of 
component  displacements  in  any  cose,  whether  of  static  displace* 
ment  in  an  elaistic  solid  or  of  vibrations,  in  which  the  components 
of  displacement  are  expressible  as  the  differential  coefficients  of  a 
ftmction,  wc  may  say  that  it  is  an  irrotational  displacement.  If  from 
the  differentiation  of  a  function  we  obtain  components  of  velocity, 
we  have  velocity  potential ;  whereas,  if  wo  so  get  components  of 
displacement,  we  have  displacement  potential.  The  functions  ^, 
that  we  used,  are  not  then,  strictly  speaking,  velocity  potentials 
but  displacement  potentials. 

I  want  you  in  the  first  place  to  remarK  what  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  Differential  equations,  that 

taking  the  solution  ^  «  -  •  sin  9  as  a  primary,  where 


2flr  /      .    /it  +  f  n\ 


we  may  derive  other  solutions  by  differentiations  with  respect  to 
the  rectangular  co-ordinated.  Hie  first  thing  I  am  going  to  call 
attention  to  is  that  at  a  distance  from  the  origin,  whatever  be 
the  solution  derived  from  this  primary  by  differentiation,  the  cor- 
responding displacement  is  nearly  in  the  direction  through  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Take  any  differential  coefficient  whatever,  r^  . , . ;  the  term 

of  this  which  alone  is  sensible  at  an  infinitely  great  distance  is 
that  which  is  obtained  by  successive  differentiation  of  sin  q.  That 
distance  term  in  every  case  is  as  follows : 

\X/         \dxj    \dyj    \dzj    rcos^ 
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It  will  bo  sin  9  or  COB  (jr,  according  as  t  +i  +  A;  is  even  or  odd.    We    Molv. 

do  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  algebraic  sign,  because 

we  shall  make  it  positive,  whether  the  differential  coefficient  is 

.•         T^      dr     X     dr     y     dr     M      -^ 
positive  or  negative.    Now  3-  =  -,    j-«-,    j-«-.    Thus  our 
'^  ®  dx     r     dy     r     dz     r 

type  solution  becomes,  -^^^,       q.     This  expresses   the   most 

•  cos 

general  type  of  displacement  potential  for  a  condensational  wave 
proceeding  from  a  centre,  and  having  reached  to  a  distance  in 
any  direction  from  the  centre,  great  in  comparison  with  the  wave- 
length. I  have  not  formally  proved  that  this  is  the  most  general 
type,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  do  so.  I  am  rather  going  into  the 
thing  synthetically.  It  is  so  thoroughly  treated  analytically  by 
mainy  writers  t.hat  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your  time  to  go  into 
anything  more,  at  present,  than  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, and  to  give  some  illustrations. 

But  now  to  prove  that  the  displacement  at  a  distance  from  the 
origin  of  the  disturbance  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
vector.  Once  more,  the  differential  coefficient  of  this  displace- 
ment potential,  which  has  several  terms  depending  upon  the 
differentiation  of  the  r's,  ar*s,  etc.  has  one   term  of  paramount 

importance,  and  that  is  the  one  in  which  you  get        as  a  factor. 

^* 

The  smallness  of  X  in  proportion  t4)  the  other  quantities  makes 

2flr 
the  factor  -^  give  importance  to  the  term  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  distance  terms  then  for  the  components  of  the  displacement 
are 

^     ar'y'jr*    2v    ^cos        ^orcos 

f-^^tr*i.  j^  .  rsin'"^rsin*' 

nVCOS  «,       n*<^^ 

'        rsin^  rsm^ 

These  are  then  the  components  of  a  displacement  which  is  radial ; 
and  the  expression  for  the  amplitude  of  the  radial  displacement  in 

P     2flr    flj'y'^ 

The  sum  of  any  number  of  such  expressions  will  express  the 
distance  effect  of  sound  proceeding  from  a  source.    It  is  interest- 
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loUur.      iog  to  see  how,  simply  by  makinf  up  an  algebraic  ftinction  in  the 

nnnierator  out  of  the  tf%^  j^s  and  ^%  we  can  get  a  formula  that 

.  will  express  any  amount  of  nodal  subdivision  where  silence  is  felt 

The  most  general  result  for  the  amplitude  of  the  radial  displace- 

ment  is  JR^S  -H^f    Remark  that  -  •  ~»  -  are  merely  angular 

functions  and  may  be  expressed  at  once  as  sin  i?  cos  ^,  sin  0  sin  ^, 
cosi?;  and  therefore  JR  is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  sini?cosi^, 
&ji0An^fCos$.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  you  can  vary  indc« 
finitely  the  expressions  for  sound  proceeding  from  a  source  with 
cones  of  silence  and  corresponding  nodes  or  lines  in  which  those 
cones  cut  the  spherical  wave  surface.  It  is  interesting  to  see  tliat 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nodes  tho  vibration  is  Httll 
perpendicular  to  tho  wave  surface;  so  that  wo  have  realized  in 
any  case  a  gradual  falling  off  of  the  intensity  of  tho  wave  to  soro 
and  a  passing  through  zero,  which  would  bo  equivalent  to  a  change 
of  phase,  without  any  motion  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector. 

ot  didplacement  nro  oxpressibio  as  the  differentiai  coefficionts  of  a 
function,  wo  may  say  that  it  i«  an  irrotational  displacement.  If  from 

tho  differentiation  of  a  function  we  obtain  components  of  velocity 
we  have  velocity  potential;  whereas,  if  wo  so  get  compoutnta  of 
displacement,  we  have  displacement  potential.    The  fimctions  6 
inai  we  useu,  are  not  then,  stnctly  8pottiii..c,  velocity  potentials 
hut  displacement  potentials. 

I  want  you  in  the  first  place  to  remnrK  what  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  Differential  equations,  tliat 

taking  the  solution  ^  »  -  .  sin  j  as  a  primary,  where 

we  may  derive  other  solutions  by  differentiations  with  respect  to. 
the  rectangular  coordinates.  The  first  thing  I  am  going  to  call 
attention  to  is  that  at  a  distance  from  tho  origin,  whatever  be 
the  solution  derived  from  this  primary  by  differentiation,  the  cor- 
responding displacement  is  nearly  in  the  direction  through  tho 
origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Take  any  differential  coefficient  whatever,  ^^;  the  term 

of  this  which  alone  is  sensible  at  an  infinitely  great  distance  is 
that  which  IS  obtamed  by  successive  differentiation  of  sin  a.  That 
distance  torm  in  every  case  is  as  follows : 


<  I 
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kind  of  vibration  will  be  this :  a  -vibration  from  a  circular  figure  Volti^ 


into  an  elliptic  figure  VL^^vJ/  along  one  diameter,  and 


a  swinging  back  through   the  circular  figure   ^T  7    into  an 


elliptic  figure   n  Y  jj  along  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 

first  Clearly  there  would  be  practically  a  plane  of  silence 
here  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  here  (represented  on  the 
diagrams  by  dotted  lines).  Hence  the  solution  for  the  radial 
component  corresponding  to  this  case,  at  a  considerable  distance 

GOB  (J 

from  the  bell,  is  12 « (^  -  cosM)       ^ ,  in  order  that  the  component 

may  vanish  when  coffA  *  ^,  or  ii  »  f  45"";  ii  being  an  azimuthal 
angle  if  the  axis  of  the  bell  is  vertical. 

many  writers  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your  time  to  go  into- 
anything  more>  at  present,  than  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  treat- 
mcut»,and  to  give  some  illustrations. 

But  now  to  prove  that  the  displacement  at  a  distance  from  the 
nr\€r\n  of  the  diatnrbance  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  mdiiiB 
vector.  Once  more,  the  uineroiiiiai  coeiiiciuub  oi'  tins  iiiapiuce* 
ment  potential,  which  has  several  terms  depending  upon  the 
differentiation  of  the  r%  w\  etc.  has  one  term  of  paramount 

importance,  and  that  is  the  one  in  which  you  get  ^  as  a  factor. 
The  smallness  of  X  in  proportion  to  the  other  quantities  makes 
the  factor  —  give  importance  to  the  term  in  which  it  is  founiL 

The  distance  terms  then  for  the  components  of  the  displacement 

are 

^     d\fy    2ir    »cos    _p^co8 
f-^/^if4i-  ^  •rsin'""^rsin*' 

nycos      ^    D^<^^ 

'        r  sin  ^  r  sin  ^ 

These  are  then  the  components  of  a  displacement  which  is  radial ; 
and  the  expression  for  .the  amplitude  of  the  radial  displacement  is 

P     Sir    afy^i^ 
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ing  to  866  how»  simply  by  making  up  an  algebraic  (upction  in  the 
numerator  out  of  the  w%  y's  and  j^8»  we  can  got  a  formula  that 
will  express  any  amount  of  nodal  subdivision  where  silence  is  felt. 
The  most  general  result  for  the  amplitude  of  the  radial  disphice- 

mcnt  is  JR  «■  S  t^^i-    Remark  that  -,*;•-  are  merely  angular 

functions  and  may  be  expressed  at  once  as  sin  i?  cos  ^,  sin  0  sin  ^, 
coa6;  and  therefore  JR  is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  sin^cosi^, 
sin  i?  sin  ^,  cos  6.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  you  can  vaiy  indc- 
finitely  the  expressions  for  sound  proceeding  from  a  source  with 
cones  of  silence  and  corresponding  nodes  or  linos  in  which  thoso 
cones  cut  the  spherical  wave  surface.  It  is  interesting  to  sco  that 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nodes  the  vibration  is  still 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  surface;  so  that  we  have  realized  in 
any  case  a  gradual  falling  off  of  the  intensity  of  tho  wave  to  zero 
and  a  poking  tlirough  zero,  which  would  bo  equivalent  to  a  change 
of  phase,  without  any  motion  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector. 

The  more  complicated  terms  that  I  have  passed  over  are  those 
that  are  only  sensible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  source.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  have  a  bell  vibrating.  Tho  air  slipping 
out  and  in  over  the  sides  of  the  bell  and  round  the  opening  gives 
rise  to  a  very  complicated  state  of  motion  close  to  the  bell ;  and 
similarly  with  respect  to  a  tuning  fork.  If  you  take  a  spherical 
body,  you  can  very  easily  express  the  motion  in  terms  of  spherical 
harmonics.  You  see  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounding 
body  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  vibration  in  directions  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  radius  vector,  compounded  with  motions  out  and  in ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  all  except  the  radial  component 
motions  become  insensible  at  distances  from  the  centre  large  in  com* 
parison  with  the  wave-length.  It  is  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
at  distances  that  are  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length 
that  Stokes  has  made  the  basis  of  that  very  interesting  investiga- 
tion with  reference  to  Leslie's  experiment  of  a  bell  vibrating  in  a 
vacuum,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  (Lecture  ill.,  pp.  36, 37 
above.) 

We  may  just  notice,  before  I  pass  away  from  the  subject,  two 
or  three  points  of  the  case,  with  reference  to  a  tuning  fork,  a  belli 
and  so  on.  Suppose  the  sounding  body  to  be  a  circular  boll.  In 
that  cose  clearly,  if  the  bell  be  held  with  its  lip  horizontal,  and  if 
it  be  kept  vibrating  steaiHly  in  its  gravest  ordinary  mode,  tho 
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kind  of  vibration  will  be  this :  a  vibration  from  a  circular  figure  MdIu; 


en 


into  an  elliptic  figure  \^y\])  along  one  diameter,  and 


a  swinging  back  through   the  circular  figure    y^T  y    i>^to   an 


elliptic  figure   n  X  i)   along  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 

first.     Clearly  there    would  be   practically  a  plane   of  silence . 
here  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  here  (represented  on  the 
diagrams  by  dotted  lines).    Hence  the  solution  for  the  radial 
component  corresponding  to  this  case,  at  a  considerable  distance 

from  the  bell,  is  ii  »  (^  —  cos*il)     -^ ,  in  order  that  the  component 

may  vanish  when  coa*A  »  ^,  or  il  «  f  45"";  A  being  an  azimuthal 
angle  if  the  axis  of  the  bell  is  vertical. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  to-and-fro 
or  an  elongated  (elliptic)  bell,  which  I  got  from  that  fine  old 
Frenchman,  Koenig's  predecessor,  Marloye.  It  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly loud  sound  and  has  an  advantage  in  acoustic  experi- 
ments over  a  circular  bell.  If  you  set  a  circular  bell  vibrating 
and  leave  it  to  itself  you  always  hear  a  beating  sound,  because 
the  bell  is  approximately  but  not  accurately  symmetrical.  Excite 
it  with  a  bow,  and  take  your  finger  ofi*,  and  leave  it  to  itself:  and 
if  you  do  not  choose  a  proper  place  to  touch  it,  for  a  fundamental 
mode,  when  you  take  your  finger  off  it  will  execute  the  re- 
sultant of  two  fundamental  modes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  corresponding  experiment  with 
circular  plates  is  familiar  to  any  of  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is.  I  make  it  always  before  my  own  classes,  in  illus- 
trating the  subject  Take  a  circular  plate — -just  one  of  the  ordinary 
circular  plates  that  are  prepared  for  showing  vibration  in  acoustic 
illustrations.  Excite  it  in  the  usual  way  with  a  violoncello  bow,  and 
putting  a  finger,  or  two  fingers,  to  the  edge  to  make  the  quadrantal 
vibration.  If  sand  is  sprinkled  on  the  plate,  the  vibrations  toss  it 
into  saud-hills  with  ridges  lying  along  two  diameters  of  the  disc, 
perpendicular  to  one  another,  one  of  them  through  the  point  or 

T.  L.  5 
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Mmr,  two  of  them  through  the  points  of  the  edge  touched  by  finger.  Now 
cease  bowing  and  take  your  finger  off  the  edge  of  the  disa  The 
sand-hilb  are  teased  up  in  the  air  and  the  sand  is  scattered  to 
considerable  distances  on  each  side,  and  is  continually  tossed  up 
and  not  allowed  to  rest  anywhere.  At  the  same  time  you  hear  a 
beating  sound.  But  by  a  little  trial,  I  find  one  place  where  if  I 
touch  with  the  finger,  and  ply  the  bow  so  as  to  make  a  quadrantal 
vibration,  and  if  I  then  cease  bowing  and  take  off  my  finger,  the 
sand  remains  undisturbed  on  two  diameters  at  right  angles,  and  no 
beat  is  heard.  Then  having  found  one  pair  of  nodal  diameters, 
I  know  there  will  be  another  pair  got  by  touching  the  plate  here, 
45**  from  the  first  place.  Now  touch  therefore  with  two  fingers,  at 
two  points  90^  from  one  another  midway  between  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  nodal  diameters :  cause  the  plate  to  vibrate  and 
then  take  oflT  your  fingers,  and  stop  bowing :  you  will  hear  very 
marked  beats;  a  sound  gradually  waxing  from  absolute  silence 
to  loudest  sound,  then  gradually  waning  to  silence  again,  and  so 
on,  alternating  between  loudest  sound  and  absolute  silence  with 
perfect  gradualness  and  regularity  of  waxing  and  waning. 

Take  a  division  of  the  circumference  intQ  six  equal  parts  by 
three  diameters,  and  you  find  the  same  thing  over  again.  Qo  on 
by  trial  touching  the  plate  at  two  points  GO''  or  120''  asunder,  and 
bowing  it  SO"*  from  either;  and  you  will  see  the  sand  resting 
on  the  three  diameters  determined  by  your  fingers.  Take  off 
your  fingers  and  you  will  in  general  see  the  sand  scattered  and 
hear  a  beat.  Follow  your  way  around,  little  by  little — it  is  very 
pretty  when  you  come  near  a  place  of  no  beat.  The  moment  you 
take  off  your  fingers  you  see  the  lines  of  nodes  swaying  to-and- 
fro  on  each  side  of  a  mean  position,  with  a  slow  oscillation; 
and  you  hear  a  very  distinct  beat,  though  of  a  soft  but  perfectly 
regular  character  from  loudest  to  least  loud  sound.  Get  exactly 
the  mean  position,  steadying  the  nodal  sand-hills  while  still  plying 
the  bow :  then  cease  bowing  and  suddenly  remove  your  finger  or 
fingers  from  the  plate;  you  will  see  the  nodal  lines  remaining 
absolutely  still  and  you  will  hear  a  pure  note  without  beats.  If 
you  touch  at  exactly  SO''  from  the  nodal  lines  first  found  you  will 
have  the  strongest  beat  possible,  which  is  a  beat  from  loud  sound 
to  silence.  Advance  your  fingers  another  30^  and  you  will  again  find 
the  sand-hills  remain  absolutely  still  when  you  remove  your  fingers. 
You  may  go  on  in  this  way  with  eight  and  ten  subdivisions,  and  so 
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op ;  but  you  mu&t  not  expect  that  the  places  for  the  seztantal^  Molar, 
ootantal,  and  higher,  subdivisions  correspond  to  the  places  for  the 
quadrantal  subdivisions.  The  places  for  quadrantal  subdivision 
will  not  in  general  be  places  for  octantal  subdivision.  You  must 
experiment  separately  for  the  octantal  places,  and  you  will  find 
generally  that  their  diameters  are  oblique  to  the  quadrantal 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  quite  obvious.  In  each  cose,  the 
plate  being  only  approximately  circular  and  symmetrical,  the 
general  equation  for  the  motion  has  two  approximately  equal 
roots  corresponding  to  the  nodes  or  divisions  by  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  diameters,  and  so  on.  Those  two  roots  always  correspond  to 
sounds  diflering  a  little  from  one  another.  The  effect  of  putting 
the  finger  down  at  random  is  to  cause  the  plate,  as  long  as  your 
finger  is  on  it,  to  vibrate  forcedly  in  a  simple  harmonic  vibration 
of  period  greater  than  the  one  root  and  less  than  the  other.  But 
as  soon  as  you  take  your  finger  off,  the  motion  of  the  plate  follows 
the  law  of  superposition  of  fundamental  modes ;  each  fundamental 
mode  being  a  simple  harmonic  vibration.  I  have  often,  in  showing 
this  experiment,  tried  musicians  with  two  notes  which  were  very 
nearly  equal,  and  said  to  them,  *'  Now,  which  of  the  two  notes  is 
the  graver  ?"  Rarely  can  they  tell.  The  difference  is  generally  too 
small  for  a  merely  musical  ear,  and  the  verdict  is  that  the  notes 
are  *'  the  same ;"  musicians  are  not  accustomed  to  listen  to  sounds 
with  scientific  ears  and  do  not  always  say  rightly  which  is  the 
graver  note,  even  when  the  difference  is  perceptible.  Any  person 
can  tell,  afler  having  made  a  few  experiments  of  the  kind,  that 
this  is  the  graver  and  that  the  less  grave  note,  even  though  he 
may  have  what,  for  musicians,  is  an  uncultivated  ear,  or  truly  a 
very  bad  ear  for  music,  not  good  enough  in  fact  to  guide  him  in 
sounding  a  note  with  his  voice,  or  to  make  him  sing  in  tune  if  he 
tries  to  sing.  It  is  very  curious,  when  you  have  two  notes  which 
you  thoroughly  know  are  different,  that  if  you  sound  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  most  people  will  say  they  are  about  the  same. 
But  sound  them  both  together,  and  then  you  hear  the  discord  of 
the  two  notes  in  approximate  unison. 

In  every  case  of  a  circular  plate  vibrating  between  diametral 
lines  of  nodes,  there  is  an  even  number  of  planes  of  silence  in  the 
surrounding  air;  being  the  planes  perpendicular  to  tho  plate, 
through  the  nodal  diameters.  If  you  take  a  square  plate  or  bell 
vibrating  in  a  quadrantal  mode,  for  instance,  then  you  have  two 

5—2 
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folar.  Tertical  planes  of  silence  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  If  you 
make  it  vibrate  with  six  or  more  subdivisions,  you  will  have  a 
corresponding  number  of  planes  of  silence. 

With  reference  to  the  motions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tuning-fork,  you  get  this  beautiful  idea,  that  we  have  essentially 
harmonic  functions  to  express  them.  Essentially  algebraic  func- 
tions of  the  co-ordinates  appear  in  these  distant  terms,  but  in  the 
other  terms  which  Prof.  Stokes  has  worked  out,  and  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  Prof.  Rowland's  paper  on  Electro-Magnetic 
Disturbances*,  quite  that  kind  of  analysis  appears,  and  it  is  most 
important  I  have  not  given  you  a  detailed  examination  of  that 
part  of  our  general  solution,  but  only  called  your  attention  specially 
to  the  ^  distance  terms, '  partly  because  of  their  interest  for  sound 
and  partly  because  the  consideration  of  them  prepares  us  for  our 
special  subject,  waves  of  light 

To-morrow  we  shall  begin  and  try  to  think  of  sources  of  waves 
of r  light  I  want  to  lead  you  up  to  the  idea  of  what  the  simplest 
element  of  light  is.  It  must  be  polarized,  and  it  must  consist  of 
a  single  sequence  of  vibrations.  A  body  gets  a  shock  so  as  to 
vibrate;  that  body  of  itself  then  constitutes  the  very  simplest 
source  of  light  that  we  can  have ;  it  produces  an  element  of  light 
An  element  of  light  consists  essentially  in  a  sequence  of  vibrations. 
It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
sequences  in  the  pure  luminiferous  ether  is  constant  The  sequence 
goes  on,  only  varying  with  the  variation  of  the  source.  As  the 
source  gradually  subsides  in  giving  out  its  energy  the  amplitude 
evidently  decreases ;  but  there  will  be  no  throwing  off  of  wavelets 
forward,  no  lagging  in  the  rear,  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  velocity  of 
propagation.  But  when  lights  consisting  as  it  does  of  sequences 
of  vibrations,  is  propagated  through  air  or  water,  or  glass,  or 
crystal,  what  is  the  result  ?  According  to  the  discussion  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  velocity  should  be  quite  uncertain,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  wavies  in  the  sequence,  and  all  this  seems 
to  present  a  complicated  problem. 

But  I  am  anticipating  a  little.  We  shall  speak  of  this  here- 
after. One  of  you  has  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject  of  groups  of  waves.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ever  get  rid 
of  it  in  the  wave  theory  of  light.  We  must  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  however. 

*  Phil  Ma§.  XYH.,  1SS4,  p.  41S.  Am.  Jour.  Math,  ti.,  18S4,  p.  S69. 
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Ten  minutes*  interval. 

This  question  of  the  vibration  of  connected  particles  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  and  important  problem.  I  hope  you  are 
not  tired  of  it  yet.  You  see  that  it  is  going  to  have  many  ap- 
plications. In  the  first  place  remark  that  it  might  be  made  the 
base  of  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves.  When  we  take 
our  particles  uniformly  distributed  and  connected  by  constant 
springs  we  may  pass  from  the  solution  of  the  problems  for  the 
mutual  influence  of  a  group  of  particles  to  the  theory,  say,  of  the 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  an  elastic  rod,  or,  by  the  same  analysis, 
to  the  theory  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  cord. 

I  am  going  to  refer  you  to  Lagrange*s  Micanique  Analytique, 
[Part  II.  p.  339].  The  problem  that  I  put  before  you  here  is  given 
in  that  work  under  the  title  of  vibrations  of  a  linear  system  of 
bodies.  Lagrange  applies  what  he  calls  the  algorithm  of  finite 
differences  to  the  solution.  The  problem  which  I  put  before  you 
is  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  kind ;  but  it  is  of  some  little 
interest  to  know  that  cases  of  it  may  be  found,  ramifying  into  each 
other. 

I  wish  to  put  before  you  some  properties  of  the  solution  which 
are  of  very  great  importance.  I  want  you  to  note  first  the  number 
of  terms. 

We  have : 

Cy.|Ar^.|a>  etc. 

All  the  x*%  being  expressed  in  this  way  successively  in  terms  of  at^ 
Let  N^  be  the  number  of  terms  in  x^^^  These  terms  are  obtained 
by  substituting  the  values  of  «^.^|,  x^,^  in  the  formula 

None  of  the  terms  can  destroy  one  another  except  for  special 
values,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  we  have  the  following  formula 
for  obtaining  the  number  of  terms : 

This  is  an  equation  of  finite  differences.    Apply  the  algorithm 
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•  _ 

of  finite  difference^  as  Lagrange  says ;  or,  which  ib  esaeutialiy  the 
same,  we  may  try  for  solutions  of  this  equation  by  the  following 
formula :  N^  ■■  mN^,^    We  thus  find 

t'  «■  jt  + 1,  or  jf  ■  — J—  • 

We  can  satisfy  our  equation  by  taking  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  sign.    The  general  solution  is,  of  course, 


^.-"m+'^m 


where  C,  (7  are  to  be  determined  by  the  equation  N^^l^  jY|«  1. 
It  Ib  rather  curious  to  see  an  expression  of  this  kind  for  the 
number  of  terms  in  a  determinant.  You  will  find  that,  of  the  more 
general  equation 

the  following  is  a  solution: 

where  r,  s  are  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  a^max-^b.  Remark 
that  the  coefficients  of  N^  N^^  being  symmetrical  functions  of  the 
two  roots,  are,  as  they  must  of  course  be,  integral  functions  of  a 
and  b. 

If  one  of  the  roots,  s,  for  example,  be  less  than  unity,  we  may 
omit  the  lai^  powers  of  s,  and  therefore  for  large  values  of  t  we 
may  be  sure  of  obtaining  N^  to  within  a  unit,  and  therefore  the 
absolutely  correct  value,  by  calculating  the  integral  part  of 


-I 


o 

r+- 
r 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  numerical  value  of  this 
forimula  differs  less  and  less  from  an  integer  the  greater  is  t,  and 
differs  infinitely  little  from  an  infinitely  large  integer  when  %  is 
infinitely  great. 

The  values  of  ^^  up  to  tal2  for  the  case  of  our  problem 
(a=:6«-N;--y,«l)are, 

t-2,  3,  4,  5,     C,     7,     8,     9,  10,     11,     12. 
N,^2,  3,   5,  8,  13,  21,  34,  55,  89,  144,  233. 


LECTURE  VII. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  3.30  pjl 

iiAQBAKOK,  in  the  second  section  of  the  second  part  of  his  J//- 
eamqu$  Analytique  on  the  Oscillation  of  a  Linear  System  of  Bodies, 
has  worked  out  very  fully  the  motion  in  the  first  place  for  bodies 
connected  in  series,  and  secondly  for  a  continuous  cord.  The  case 
that  we  are  working  upon  is  not  restricted  to  equal  masses  and 
equal  connecting  springs,  but  includes  the  particular  linear  system 
of  Lagrange,  in  which  the  masses  and  springs  are  equal.  I  hope  to 
take  up  that  particular  case,  as  it  is  of  great  interest.  We  shall 
take  up  this  subject  first  to-day,  and  the  propagation  of  disturbances 
in  an  ehistic  solid  second. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr  Franklin  that,  for  the  particular  case 
N^ »  aN^  which  is  the  case  of  our  particular  question  as  to  the 
number  of  terms  in  our  determinant,  the  formula  becomes 

and  may  be  thus  simplified. 

We  have  r'  -  or  +  6,  or  multiplying  by  i-*"*,  f^^^^ar^-^-  bt^'K  So 
that  the  expression  simplifies  down  to 

•        •     r  —  t 

This  may  be  obtained  directly,  by  determining  C,  (7,  in  terms  of 
N.,  with  -y.j -0,  to  make  N,^C7*  +  W. 

We  have,  in  our  case,  a  »  6  «■  1 :  whence 

r -•- ^/5,  r  =.  Lil5i5  i,  1618,  #  ^  - -618. 
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If  we  work  this  out  by  very  moderate  logarithmB  for  tbe  case 

dropping  j^,  we  find 

IS  log  1-618 ^IcgJimlSx  -209  -  •8495  « 2*3676  » log  238, 

which  eomes  out  exact;  and  this  working  with  only  4-place* 
logarithma 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  far  more  important 
than  this.  The  dynamical  problem^  quite  of  itself,  is  very  interest* 
ing  and  important,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  whole  theory  of 
modes  and  sequences  of  vibration;  but  the  application  to  the 
theory  of  light,  for  which  we  have  taken  this  subject  up,  gives  to 
it  more  interest  than  it  could  have  as  a  mere  dynamical  problem, 
I  want  to  justify  a  fundamental  form  into  which  we  can  put  our 
solution,  which  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  application 
we  wish  to  make. 

Algebra  shows  that  we  must  be  able  to  throw  -^^  into  the  form 


where  9,,  9y*^  vn  determioate  constants,  and  «,,  «y...«^  are  the 

values  ci  the  period  r  for  which  —^  becomes  infinite.    We  can 

put  it  into  this  form  certainly,  for  iix^  and  (  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
Sj,  they  will  be  functions  of  the  {j  —  1)"*  and  f^  degrees,  respectively, 

in  -).    This  is  easily  seen  if  we  notice  that  Xj.^  a  -.  -i  x^  is  of  the 

first  degree  in  -^ ,  and  that  the  degree  of  each  a  is  raised  a  unit 

above  that  of  the  succeeding  a  by  the  factor  o^ » -3'  —  C|  —  0^1  in 

the  equation  —  c/P|.i  »  0^+ Ci^i^^.    Therefore,  writing  jt  for  3, 
we  have 
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Thia,  on  being  expanded  into  partial  fractions,  becomes 

K, K,  K, 

which  takes  the  previously  written  form  if  we  put  K^^  «  q^ 

We  know  that'  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  »^  degree  in  z 

which  makes  "-J  become  infinite  are  all  real ;   they  are  the 

periods  of  vibration  of  a  stable  system  of  connected  bodies*  We 
have  formal  proof  of  it  in  the  work  which  we  have  gone  through 
in  connection  with  such  a  system.  I  am  putting  our  solution  in 
this  form,  because  it  is  convenient  to  look  upon  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  ratio  of  r  to  one  or  other  of  the  fundamental 
periods.  In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  know  the  roots 
Xjt  «(,>•••»  the  determination  of  q^^  g,,...  is  algebraia  Another  form 
which  I  shall  give  you  is  an  answer  to  that  algebraic  question, 
what  are  the  values  of  ;^,  9f-  ?  It  is  an  answer  in  a  form  that  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  our  consideration  because  it  introduces 
tho  energy  of  the  vibrations  of  the  several  fundamental  modes  in  a 
remarkable  manner.    We  will  just  get  that  form  down  distinctly. 

Take  the  differential  coefficients  of  -  ^  -    with  respect  to 

—  a?j 

1  ic  tc 

n,  and  denoting  "i  —  1.  J  -  If for  brevity,  by  2),,  D^ we 

find 

A.  c.f  ^'c*qJD,*  +  K:gJD:  +  ... 

For  the  case  r  « ir.,  our  differential  coefficient  becomes  -'- »  which 
determines 

«•  -  *•  /dr^  ^: 

Now  you  will  remember  that  we  had 

For  the  moment^  take  tho  expression  for  the  simple  harmomo 
motioUi  and  you  aoe  at  once  that  that  comes  out  in  terms  of  tho 
energy.    Adopt    the    temporary    notation    of   representing   the 
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rdeenlftr.  maximum  value  by  au  aooented  letter.   Then  we  have  at  ^y  time 

of  the  motioii  m^  ■■  x\  nn  — » if  we  reckon  our  time  from  au  era  of 

each  particle  passing  through  its  middle  position,  remembering 
that  all  the  particles  pass  the  middle  position  at  the  same  instant. 
We  have  therefore  for  the  velocity  of  particle  No.  1« 

.      in   ,        2ir€ 
*,■■ — a?,  cos . 

The  energy  which  at  any  time  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly 
potential,  will  be  all  kinetic  at  the  instant  of  passing  through  the 
middle  position.    Take  then  the  energy  at  that  instant.    For  t »  0 

we  have  xp,  «  0,  x^, »  —  x\.    Denoting  the  whole  energy  by  E 

T 

[and  remembering  that  the  mass  *  t-\)  we  have 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  whole  cneigy  to  the  energy  of  the  first 
particle  /         i,\  being  denoted  by  R^,  we  have 

■  ar    —  «?, 

This  is  true  for  any  value  of  r  whatever.  From  this  equation  find 
then  the  ratios  of  the  whole  energy  to  the  energy  of  the  first 
particle  when  TsiTjf  IT,,....    Denoting  these  several  ratios  by  iZ^"^, 

il,"*...,  we  find  5i«-^ — ^  i  }, «  — * — ^ ,  ....    Our  solution  becomes 


then 


m. 


9. 

1    .... 

'  «. 

*A .  .1 

.IR^ 

This  is  a  very  convenient  form,  as  it  shows  us  everything  in  terms 
of  quantities  whose  determinations  are  suitable,  and  intrinsically 
important  and  interesting,  viz.  the  periods  and  the  energy-ratios. 

It  remains,  lastly,  to  show  how,  from  our  process  without  cal- 
culating the  determinants,  we  can  get  everything  that  is  here 
concerned.  Our  process  of  calculating  gives  us  the  u's  in  order, 
beginning  with  ti^.^.  That  gives  us  the  x*h  in  order,  and  thus 
we  have  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  differential  coefficient  with 
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respect  to  ^ .    Everything  is  done,  if  we  can  find  tbo  roots.    I 

will  show  how  you  can  find  the  roots  from  the  continued  firaction. 
Without  working  out  the  determinant  at  alL  The  calcuktion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  root  gives  us  the  train  of  «'s  corresponding 
to  that  root,  aad  then  by  multiplying  the  squares  of  the  ratios  of 
the  «'s  to  w^f  by  the  masses,  and  adding,  we  have  the  corresponding 
energy. 

The  case  that  will  interest  us  most  will  be  the  successive 
masses  greater  and  greater;  and  the  successive  springs  stronger 
and  stronger,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  masses  so  that  the 
periods  of  vibration  of  limited  portions  of  the  higher  numbered 
pai'ticles  of  the  linear  system  shall  be  very  large :  so  that  if  we 
hold  at  rest  particles  4  and  6,  the  natural  time  of  vibration  of 
particle  5  will  be  longer  than  No.  2*s  would  be  if  we  held  Nos.  1 
and  3  at  rest  and  set  No.  2  to  vibmte,  and  so  on. 

We  will  just  put  down  once  more  two  or  three  of  our  equations : 
—1^  ««-•-;      ...;     iij«a, — *-^:     a,  =  -,^-c,-c^j. 

Without  considering  whether  u^^  is  absolutely  large  or  small,  let 

us  suppose  that  it  is  lai^e  in  comparison  with  c^^; 

u^  will  then  be  of  the  order  a/,  u^^^  of  the  order  a^,^;  and  so  on. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  a^  a,,  ...a^  are  in  ascending  order  of 

t 
magnitude     Now,  u^  ti, . . .  ii,  «=  (— )'  c^ . . .  c,  — .    We  thus  have  this 


«i 


important  proposition,  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  successive  particles  decrease  from  particle  No.  1  towards  No.  j; 
and  w^  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  f,  even  though 
there  is  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  smallness  with  respect  to 

C       C  0 

the  ratios  -^ ,  -^ , .  • .  -^  •    Thus  see  how  small  is  the  motion  at  a 

considerable  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  excitation  is 
applied,  under  the  suppositions  that  we  have  been  making. 

Now,  as  to  the  calculations.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  is 
going  to  make  these  calculations*,  but  I  always  feel  in  respect  to 
arithmetic  somewhat  as  Qreen  has  expressed  in  reference   to 

^  HappOy  this  negatm  prognostication  was  not  fblfiUed.  See  (Appendix  C) 
Namerical  Solution  with  Dlnstrative  Curves,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley,  of  the  ease  of 
seven  eonnected  masses,  proposed  in  Lecture  IX. 
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oieeniar.  analysis  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  formulas  unless  I  feel  their 
arithmetical  magnitude— at  all  events  when  formulas  are  intended 
for  definite  dynamical  or  physical  jMnoblems.  So  that  if  I  do  not 
exactly  calculate  the  formulas,  I  would  like  to  know  how  I  could 
calculate  them  and  express  the  order  of  the  magnitudes  concerned 
in  them.  We  are  not  going  to  make  the  calculationSi  but  you  will 
remark  that  we  have  every  facility  for  doicg  sa  In  the  first 
place,  is  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  convergence  of  the  formulas. 

The  question  is  to  find  -^ ;  everything,  you  will  find,  depends 

upon  that  The  exceeding  rapidity  of  the  conveigence  is  mani- 
fest Since  ti^  is  laige,  u^  ia  equal  to  a^  with  a  small  correction ; 
similarly  i^, « a^  with  a  small  correction,  and  so  on ;  so  that  two  or 
three  terms  of  the  continued  fraction  will  be  sufficient  for  cal- 
culating the  ratio  denoted  by  u^.  The  continued  fractions  con- 
verge with  enormous  rapidity  upon  the  suppositions  we  have  been 
making.     We  thus  know  the  value  of  the  differential  coefficient 

TT-isy     We  can  in.tl^iB  way  obtain  several  values  of  u^  and  begin 

to  find  it  coming  near  to  zero.  Then  take  the  usual  process. 
Knowing  the  value  of  the  differential  coefficient  allows  you  to 
diminish  very  much  the  number  of  trials  that  you  must  make  for 
calculating  a  root  The  process  of  finding  the  roots  of  this  con- 
tinued fraction  will  be  quite  analogous  to  Newton's  process  for 
finding  the  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation ;  and  I  tell  any  of  you 
who  may  intend  to  work  at  it,  that  if  you  choose  any  particular 
case  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  at  the  roots  very  ([uickly. 

I  should  think  something  like  an  arithmetical  laboratoiy  would 
be  good  in  connection  with  class  work,  in  which  students  might  do 
set  at  work  upon  problems  of  this  kind,  both  for  results,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  facility  in  calculation. 

I  hinted  to  you  in  the  beginning  about  the  kind  of  view  that 
I  wanted  to  take  of  molecules  connected  with  the  luminiferous 
ether,  and  affecting  by  their  inertia  its  motions.  I  find  since  then 
that  Lord  Bayleigh  really  gave  in  a  very  distinct  way  the  first 
indication  of  the  explanation  of  anomalous  dispersion.  I  will  just 
read  a  little  of  his  paper  on  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light 
by  intensely  Opaque  Matter  {Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1872).  He  com- 
mences, **  It  is,  I  believe,  the  common  opinion,  that  a  satisfactory 
mechanical  theory  of  the  reflection  of  light  from  metallic  surfaces 
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haa  been  given  by  CaucLy,  and  that  his  formuliB  agree  very  well 
with  observation.  The  result,  however,  of  a  recent  examination  of 
the  subject  has  been  to  convince  me  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
vibrations  performed  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  his  theory  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  correspondence  with  fact  claimed  for  it  is 
illusory,  and  rests  on  the  assumption  of  inadmissible  values  for  the 
arbitrary  constants.  Cauchy,  after  his  manner,  never  published 
any  investigation  of  his  formulae,  but  contented  himself  with  a 
statement  of  the  results  and  of  the  principles  from  which  he 
started.  The  intermediate  steps,  however,  have  been  given  very 
concisely  and  with  a  command  of  analysis  by  Eiscnlolir  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Vol  civ.  p.  368),  who  has  also  endeavoured  to  detennine 
the  constants  by  a  comparison  with  measurements  made  by  Janun. 
I  propose  in  the  present  communication  to  examine  the  theory  of 
reflection  from  thick  metallic  plates,  and  then  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  action  on  light  of  a  thin  metallic  layer,  a  subject 
which  has  been  treated  experimentally  by  Quincke. 

"  The  peculiarity  in  the  behaviour  of  metals  towards  light  is 
supposed  by  Cauchy  to  lie  in  their  opacity,  which  has  the  effect  of 
stopping  a  train  of  waves  before  they  can  proceed  for  more  than  a 
few  lengths  within  the  medium.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  this  Cauchy  was  perfectly  right;  for  it  has  been  found  that 
bodies  which,  like  many  of  the  dyes,  exercise  a  very  intense 
selective  absorption  on  light,  reflect  from  their  surfaces  in  ex- 
cessive proportion  just  those  rays  to  which  they  are  most  opaciuo. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this  given  by 
Prof.  Stokes,  He  found  {Phil  Mag.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  293)  that  when 
the  light  reflected  from  a  crystal  at  the  polarizing  angle  is  ex- 
amined through  a  Nicol  held  so  as  to  extinguish  the  rays  polarized 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  residual  light  is  green ;  and.  that, 
when  analyzed  by  the  prism,  it  shows  bright  bands  just  where 
the  absorption-spectrum  shows  dark  ones.  This  very  instructive 
experiment  can  be  repeated  with  ease  by  using  sunlight,  and 
instead  of  a  crystal  a  piece  of  ground  glass  sprinkled  with  a  little 
of  the  powdered  salt,  which  is  then  well  rubbed  in  and  burnished 
with  a  glass  stepper  or  otherwise.  It  can  without  difHculty  be  so 
arranged  that  the  two  spectra  are  seen  from  the  same  slit  one 
over  the  other,  and  compared  with  accuracy. 

''With  regard  to  the  chromatic  variations  it  would  have  seemed 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  opacity  may  vary  in  an  arbitrary 
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maimer  with  the  wave-length»  while  the  optical  density  (on  which 
alone  in  ordinary  cases  the  refraction  depends)  remains  constant, 
or  is  sabjecl  only  to  the  same  sort  of  variations  as  occur  in  trans* 
parent  media.  But  the  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  materially 
changed  by  the  observations  of  Christiansen  and  Kundt  (Pogg. 
Ann.  vols.  CXLL,  oxuiL,  cxuv.)  on  anomalous  dispersion  in 
Fuchsin  and  other  colouring-matters,  which  show  that  on  either 
side  of  an  absorption-band  there  is  an  abnormal  change  in  the 
refrangibility  (as  determined  by  prismatic  deviation)  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  refraction  is  increased  below  (that  is,  on  the  red 
side  of)  the  band  and  diminislied  above  it  An  analogy  may  be 
traced  here  with  the  repulsion  between  two  periods  which  frequently 
occurs  in  vibrating  systems.  The  etfect  of  a  pendulum  suspended 
from  a  body  subject  to  horizontal  vibration  is  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  virtual  inertia  of  the  maos  according  as  the  natural  period  of 
the  pendulum  is  shorter  or  longer  than  that  of  its  point  of  suspen- 
sion. This  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  if  the  point  of  support 
tends  to  vibmte  more  rapidly  than  the  pendulum,  it  is  made  to  go 
faster  still,  and  vice  vered*' — ^I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
next  sentence  at  alL  There  is  a  terrible  difficulty  with  writers  in 
abstruse  subjects  to  make  sentences  that  are  intelligible.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  out  from  the  words  what  they  meon ;  it  is  only 
from  knowing  the  thing*  that  you  can  do  so— "Below  the  absorp- 
tion-band the  material  vibration  is  naturally  the  higher,  and  hence 
the  effect  of  the  associated  matter  ia  to  increase  (abnormally)  the 
virtual  inertia  of  the  aether,  and  therefore  the  refrangibility.  On 
the  other  side  the  effect  is  the  reverse."  Then  follows  a  no^,  *'See 
SelUneier,  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxuiL  p.  272."  Thus  I^oi-d  Rayleigh 
goes  back  to  Sellmeier,  and  I  suppose  he  is  the  originator  of  all 
this.  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  theoretical  optics,  but  it  lies 
beside  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  go  further  into  the  ques- 
tion here.** 

There  is  the  first  clear  statement  that  I  have  seen.  Pro£ 
Bowland  has  been  kind  enough  to  get  these  papers  of  Lord 
Bayleigh  for  me.  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  and  others  among 
you,  by  whom,  with  great  trouble  kindly    taken   for   me,  an 


*  In  the  next  tentenoe,  for  *'tlM  letangibility,*'  rabttiiate  iU  re/raetivit^, 
W.T.    FelK.9,18S2. 
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immense  number  of  books  have  been  brought  to  rae,  in  every  one 
of  which  I  have  found  something  very  important 

Sellmeier,  Lord  Bayleigh,  Helmboltz,  and  Lommel  seem  to  be 
about  the  order.  Lommel  does  not  quote  Helmholtz.  I  am  rather 
surprised  at  this,  because  Lommel  comes  three  or  four  years  after 
Helmholtz:  1874  and  1878  are  the  respective  dates.  Lommel's 
paper  is  published  in  Helmholtz's  Journal  (Ann.  der  Physik  nnd 
Ch^nie,  1878,  vol  ill.  p.  339),  Helmholtz's  paper  is  excellent. 
Lommel  goes  into  the  subject  still  further,  and  has  worked  out 
the  vibrations  of  associated  matter  to  explain  ordinary  dispersion. 

I  only  found  this  forenoon  that  Lommel  (Ann.  der  Ph.  und 
Ctiein.  1878,  vol.  iv.  p.  65)  also  goes  on  to  double  refraction  of  light 
in  crystals — the  very  problem  I  am  breaking  my  head  against. 
He  is  satisfied  with  his  solution,  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  satis- 
factory. It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  liave  seen  for  a  long  time» 
but  could  not  see  that  it  was  satisfactory ;  and  I  do  see  reason  for  its 
not  being  satisfactory.  He  goes  on  from  that  and  obtains  an 
equation  which  would  approximately  give  Huyghcns'  surface.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  correct,  but  I 
believe  it  must  essentially  differ  from  Huyghens'  wave-surface  to 
an  extent  comparable  with  that  experimentally  disproved  by 
Stokes  in  his  experimental  disproof  of  Rankine's  theory  explaining 
optical  aeolotropy  by  difference  of  inertia  in  different  directions. 
The  exceedingly  close  agreement  of  Huyghens'  surface  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  Stokes  has  found,  absolutely  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  a  large  number  of  very  tempting  modes  of  ex- 
plaining double  refraction. 


LECTUBE  VIII. 


Tuesday,  OeL  7,  5  v.u. 


ifbUv.  Wb  shall  take  some  fandameDtal  solutioiui  for  wave  motion 

such  as  we  have  already  had  before  U8»  only  we  shall  consider  them 
as  now  applicable  to  non-condensational  distortional  waves,  instead 
of  condensational  waves.    We  can  take  our  primary  solution  in  the 

form  ^«-sin  —  {r^^et),  where  c»a/ — ^-if  the  wave  is  con- 

densationaly  and  a/-  if  the  wave  ia  distortional.  But  for  a  dis« 
tortional  wave  we  must  also  have  S  «  0. 

In  the  first  place,  if  our  value  of  c  is  a/- ,  we  know  that  ^ 

satisfies  p  ^  «  nyf^    [I  want  very  much  a  name  for  that  symbol 

yf  (delta  turned  upside  down).  I  do  not  know  whether,  Prof. 
Ball,  you  have  any  name  for  it  or  not;  your  predecessor.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  perhaps  you 
may  know  of  a  name  for  it]  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
three  components  of  displacement,  f  ,  17,  (;  of  a  distortional  wave 
are,  in  the  first  place, 

^P-nv'f.     /»^-nvV     /»^-«Vf; 
and  we  must  have  besides 

iSx    dy     dz 

Thus  f,  17,  (  must  be  three  functions,  each  fulfilling  the  same 
equation.  There  is  a  fulfilment  of  this  equation  by  functions  ^ ; 
and  as  we  have  one  solution,  we  can  derive  other  solutions  from 
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that  by  differentiatioii.  Let  us  see  then,  if  we  can  derive  three  Kolir. 
BolutionB  from  this  value  of  ^  which  shall  fulfil  the  remaining  con- 
dition.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  an  analytical  investi- 
gation of  solutions ;  it  is  rather  to  show  you  solutions  which  are 
of  fundamental  interest.  Without  further  preface  then»  I  will 
put  before  you  one,  and  another,  and  then  I  will  interpret  them 
both. 

Take  for  example  the  following,  which  obviously  fulfils  the 

equation  j*  -f-  t^  +  t^  —  0 : 

^  ax    ay     dz 

In  each  case  the  distance-terms  only  of  our  solution  are  what  we 
wish.    Thus 

Remark  that  in  this  solution  the  displacement  at  a  distance  from 
the  source  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector ;  i.e.  we  have 

Before  going  further,  it  will  be  convenient  to  get  the  rotation.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  convenient  way  of  finding  the  direction  of  vibra* 
tion  in  distortional  displacements.  The  rotations  about  the  axes  of 
0^1  Vi »  will  be : 

^\dz     dx)   '  X«  ,^«'^9» 

These  rotations  are  proportional  to  -^  —  -  »  ^ ,   -j ;  that  is 

1 
to  say,  besides  an  a  component  equal  to  —  - ,  we  have  an  r  com- 

ponent  equal  to  -j .    We  have  a  rotation  around  the  radius  vector 
T,L.  6 
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ilac       r»  aad  a  xotation  around  the  azia  of  w^  whoao  magoitodes  are 
proportional .  to  3  and  -  • 

m 

If  yon  think  out  the  nature  of  the  things  you  will  see  that 
it  is  this :  a  globe,  or  a  small  body  at  the  .origiui  set  to  oscillating 
rotationally  about  Ox  as  axia  You  will  have  turning  vibrations 
eveiywhere ;  and  the  light  will  be  everywhere  polarized  in  planes 
through  Ow.  The  vibrations  will  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to 
the  radial  plane  through  Ox, 

In  the  first  place  we  have  [omitting  the  constant  factor  —  j 
f»0,  ly-s-pcosy,    f-^cosg. 

Hence  for  (y » 0,  jr  a  0,)  the  displacements  are  zero,  or  we  have 
zero  vibration  in  the  axis  of  a.  Everywhere  else  the  displacements 
are  not  null  and  are  perpendicular  to  Ox  (since  we  always  have 
f  s  0) ;  and  being  perpendicular  also  to  the  radius  vector,  they  are 
perpendicular  to  the  radial  plane  through  the  axis  of  x. 

Let  us  consider  the  state  of  things  in  the  plane  yz.    Suppose 

we  have  a  small  body  here  at  the  origin  or  centre  of  disturbance, 

and  that  it  is  made  to  turn  forwards  and  backwards 

^*^     in  this  way  (indicating  a  turning  motion  about  an  axis 

^^     perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper)  in  any  given 

period.    What  is  the  result  ?    Waves  will  proceed  out 

in  all  directions  from  the  source,  and  the  intersections  of  the  wave 

fronts  with  the  plane  {yz)  of  the  paper  will  be  circles.     We  shall 

have  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector ;  of  magnitude 

' ^ ,  which  is  the  same  in  all  directions.   The  rotation  (molecu- 

lar  rotation  about  the  axis  of  x^  or  in  the  plane  yz,)  is  -r ,  — ^ . 

There  is  therefore  zero  displacement  where  the  rotation  or  the 
distortion  is  a  maximum  (positive  or  negative) :  and  vice  versa,  at 
a  place  of  maximum  displacement  (positive  or  negative)  there  is 
zero  rotation  and  zero  distortion.  The  rotation  is  clearly  equal 
to  half  the  distortion  in  the  plane  yz  by  shearing  (or  differential 
motion)  perpendicular  to  rx,  of  infinitesimal  planes  perpendicular 
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to  n  The  Tesult  is  polarized  light  oonriBting  of  vibiationa  in  the 
plane  yz  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector,  and  therefore 
the  pluie  of  polarization  is  the  radial  plane  through  OX. 

Here  we  have  a  simple  source  of  polarized  light;  it  is  the 
simplest  form  of  polarization  and  the  simplest  source  that  we  can 
have.  '  Every  possible  light  consists  of  sequences  of  light  frum 
simple  sources.  Is  it  probable  that  the  shocks  to  which  the  par- 
ticles are  subjected  in  the  electric  light,  or  in  fire,  or  in  any 
ordinary  source  of  light,  would  give  rise  to  a  sequence  of  this  kind  7 
N0|  at  all  events  not  much ;  because  there  cannot  be  much  ten- 
dency in  these  shocks  or  collisions,  to  produce  rotatory  oscillations 
of  the  gross  molecules.  We  can  arbitrarily  do  it,  for  we  can  do 
what  we  will  with  the  particle.  That  privilege  occurred  to  me 
in  Philadelphia  last  week,  and  I  showed  the  vibrations  by  having 
a  large  bowl  of  jelly  made  with  a  ball  placed  in  the  middle  of  it 
I  really  think  you  will  find  it  interesting  enough  to  try  it  for 
yourselves.  It  allows  you  to  see  the  vibrations  we  are  speaking 
of.  I  wish  I  had  it  to  show  you  just  now,  so  that  you  might  see 
the  idea  realized.    It  saves  brain  very  much. 

I  had  a  large  glass  bowl  quite  filled  with  yellowish  transparent 
jelly,  and  a  red-painted  wooden  l)all  floating  in  the  middle  of  it 

Try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  pretty  il- 
lustration.   Apply  your  hand  to  the  ball,  and 
give  it  a  turning  motion  round  its  vertical 
diameter,  and  you   have  exactly  the  kind 
of  motion  expressed  by  our  equations.     The 
motion  in  any  oblique  direction,  such  as  at 
this  point  P  (a?,  y,  $)  represents  that  of  polarized  light  vibrating 
perpendicularly  to  the  radial  plane  (or  plane  through  the  vertical 
centra]  axis).    The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  here  (in  the  vertical 

axis)  is  zero ;  here  at  the  suriace  (in  the  plane  yz)  it  is  -  cos  ; ;  and 

if  you  use  polar  coordinates,  calling  this  angle  6  (indicating  on  the 

diagram)  then  the  amplitude  here  (at  P)  is  -  cos  9  sin  6,  giving 

when  ^  is  a  right  angle  the  previous  expression. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  simplest  source  and  the  simplest  system  of 
polarized  light  that  we  can  imagine.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  induced 
naturally.    The  next  simplest  is  a  globe  or  small  body  vibrating  to- 

6—2 
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Kokur.  and-fino  in  one  line.  We  will  take  the  solution  for  that  presently. 
Still  we  have  not  got  up  to  the  essential  complexity  of  the 
vibration  produced  naturally  by  the  simplest  natural  vibrator 
with  unmoved  centre  of  inertia.  I  may  take  my  hand  and, 
instead  of  the  torsional  oscillations  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering,  I  may  give  vertical  oscillations  to  the  globe  in  the 
jelly  (and  that  makes  a  very  pretty  modification  of  the  experi- 
ment), and  people  all  call  out,  ''  O,  there  is  the  natural  time  of 
the  vibration,  if  you  only  leave  the  globe  to  itself,'*  oscillating 
up  and  down  in  the  jelly.  But  the  case  is  not  proper  for  an 
illugtratian  of  undulatory  vibrations  spreading  out  from  a  centre. 
We  are  troubled  here  also  by  reflection  back,  as  it  were,  from  the 
containing  bowl,  just  as  in  experiments  on  a  stretched  rope  to 
show  waves  running  along  it,  we  are  troubled  by  the  rope  not 
being  infinitely  long.  Tou  can  always  see  sets  of  vibrations 
running  along  the  rope,  and  reflected  back  from  the  ends.  But  in 
this  experiment  with  the  jelly  in  the  bowl,  you  do  not  see  the 
waves  travelling  out  at  all  because  the  distance  to  the  boundary 
is  not  large  enough  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length ;  and  what 
you  really  see  is  a  certain  set  of  standing  vibrations,  depending  on 
the  finiteness  of  the  bowl.  But  just  imagine  the  bowl  to  be 
infinitely  laige,  and  that  you  commence  making  torsional  oscilla- 
tions ;  what  will  take  place  ?  A  spreading  outwards  of  this  kind 
of  vibrations,  the  beginning  being,  as  we  shall  see,  abrupt.  We 
shall  scarcely  reach  that  to-day,  but  we  shall  perhaps  another  day 
consider  if  the  motion  in  the  source  begins  and  ends  abruptly,  the 
consequent  abruptness*  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  vibra- 
tions throughout  an  elastic  solid ;  in  every  case  in  which  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  independent  of  the  wave-length. 

When  you  apply  your  hands  and  force  the  ball  to  perform 
those  torsional  vibrations,  you  have  waves  proceeding  from  it; 
but  if  you  then  leave  it  to  itself,  there  is  no  vibrating  energy  in 
it  at  all,  except  the  slight  angular  velocity  that  you  leave  it  with. 
A  vibrator  wliich  can  send  out  a  succession  of  impulses  independ- 
ently of  being  forced  to  vibrate  from  without,  must  be  a  vibrator 
with  the  means  of  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy  in 
itself.  A  tuning-fork,  and  a  bell,  are  sample  vibrators  for  sound. 
The  simplest  sample  vibrator  that  we  can  imagine  to  represent  the 

*  This  is  in  fact  proyed  by  the  solution  of  Leetara  IV.  expressed  by  (14)  in  terms 
of  an  arbitnuy  foneUon. 
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origin  of  an  independent  sequence  of  light  may  be  like  a  tuning-fork. 
Two  bodies,  joined  by  a  spring  would  be  more  symmetrical  than  a 
tuning-fork.  Two  rigid  globes  joined  by  a  spring — that  will  give 
you  the  idea ;  or  (which  will  be  a  vibration  of  the  same  type  still) 
one  elastic  spherical  body  vibrating  from  having  been  drawn  into 
an  oval  shape,  and  let  go. 

I  will  look,  immediately,  at  a  set  of  vibrations  produced  in  an 
elastic  solid  by  a  sample  vibrator.  But  suppose  you  produce 
vibrations  in  your  jelly  elastic  solid  by  taking  hold  of  this  ball 
and  moving  it  to-and-fro  horizontally,  or  again  moving  it  up  and 
down  vertically  and  think  of  the  kinds  of  vibrations  it  will  make 
all  around.  Think  of  that,  in  connection  with  the  formulas,  and 
it  will  help  us  to  interpret  them.  This  is  in  fact  the  kind  of 
vibration  produced  in  the  ether  by  the  rigid  spherical  containing 
shell  of  our  complex  molecule  (Lecture  II.).  Or  think  of  the 
vibrations  due  to  the  higher  though  simpler  order  of  vibrator,  of 
which  we  have  taken  as  an  example  a  very  dense  elastic  globe 
vibrating  from  prolate  to  oblate  and  back  periodically.  We  might 
also  have  those  toraional  vibrations;  but  among  all  the  possible 
vibrations  of  atoms  in  the  clang  and  clash  of  atoms  that  there  is 
in  a  flame,  or  other  source  of  light,  a  not  very  rare  case  I  think 
would  be  that  which  I  am  going  to  speak  of  now.  It  consists  of 
opposite  torsional  vibrations  at  the  two  ends  of  an  elongated  mass. 
To  simplify  our  conception  for  a  moment,  imagine  two  globes  con- 
nected by  a  columnar  spring;  twist  them  in  opposite  directions,  and 
let  them  go.  There  you  have  an  imaginable  source  of  vibrations. 
If  in  any  one  of  our  cases  the  potential  energy  of  the  spring  is  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  energy  that  is  carried  ofif  in  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  vibrations,  you  will  have  a 
nearly  uniform  sequence  of  vibrations  such  as  those  we  have  been 
considering,  but  gradually  dying  down. 

Bofo.*e  passing  on  to  the  to-aud-fro  vibrator  we  mil  think  of 
this  motion  for  a  moment,  but  we  will  not  work  it  out,  because  it 
is  not  so  interesting.  To  suit  our  drawing  we  shall  suppose  one 
globe  here,  and  another  upon  the  opposite  side  on  a  level  with  the 
first,  so  that  the  line  of  the  two  is  perpendicular  to  the  board. 
Give  these  globes  opposite  torsional  vibrations  about  their  common 
axis,  and  what  will  the  result  be?  A  single  one  produces  zero 
light  in  the  axis  and  maximum  light  in  the  equatorial  plane.  The 
two  going  in  opposite  directions  will  produce  zero  light  in  the 
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MoUr«  equatorial  plane  and  sero  light  in  the  axis;  so  that  you  will 
proceed  from  zero  in  the  equatorial  plane  to  a  maximum  between 
the  equatorial  plane  and  the  poles,  and  zero  at  the  poles ;  and  you 
will  have  opposite  vibrations  in  each  hemisphere.  That  constitutes 
a  possible  case  of  vibrations  of  polarized  light*  proceeding  from  a 
possible  independent  vibrator. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  suppositions  in  respect  to 
an  independent  vibrator  is  afforded  by  the  illustration  of  a  bell,  or 
a  tuning-fork,  or  an  elastic  body  deformed  from  its  natural  shape 
and  left  to  vibrate.  In  all  these  cases,  as  also  in  the  case  of  our 
supposed  complex  molecule  (Lecture  I.),  remark  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  vibrator  is  at  rest ;  except  for  the  comparatively 
very  small  reaction  of  the  ether  upon  it ;  and  this  is  essential  to  an 
independently  acting  vibrator.  The  vibrator  must  have  potential 
eneigy  in  itself,  for  many  thousaod  vibrations  generating  waves 
travelling  outwards  through  ether ;  and  its  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  at  resty  except  in  so  far  as  the  reaction  of  the  medium  upon 
it  causes  a  slight  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

I  will  put  down  the  solution  which  corresponds  to  a  to-and-fro 
vibration  in  the  axis  of  ;v,  viz.: 

4>  is  our  old  friend, 

but  with  n  now  in  place  of  the  n  -f-  |Ar  which  we  had  formerly  when 
we  were  dealing  with  condensational  waves.  First  remark  that 
we  know  that 

/>^-»V*f.  etc., 

are  satisfied,  because  ^  and  all  its  differential  coefficients  satisfy 
this  relation.  We  have  therefore  only  to  verify  that  the  dilatation  is 
zero.  Instead  of  merely  going  through  the  verification,  I  wish  to  help 
you  to  make  the  solution  your  own  by  showing  you  how  I  obtained 
it.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  anything  novel  in  it,  but  it  is  simply 
the  way  it  occurred  to  me.  I  obtained  it  to  illustrate  Stokes' 
explanation  of  the  blue  sky.  I  afterwards  found  that  Lord  R&yleigh 
had  gone  into  the  subject  even  more  searchingly  than  Stokes,  and 
I  read  his  work  upon  it 
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The  way  I  found  the  Bolution  was  this :  -^  ia  clearly  the  dia-  Wk 

placement-poteDtial  for  an  elastic  fluid,  corresponding  to  a  aonroe 
of  the  kind,  constituted  by  an  immersed  solid  moving  to-and-fro 
along  the  axis  of  a.  The  displacement  function  of  which  the 
displacements  are  the  differential  coefficients  would  take  simply  that 
form  if  the  question  were  of  sound  in  air  or  other  compressible 
fluid,  aud  not  of  light,  or  of  waves  iu  an  incompressible  solid,  or  of 
waves  of  distortion  in  a  compressible  solid.  It  was  a  question  of 
condensational  vibratious  with  us  several  days  ago.  I  did  not  go 
into  the  matter  in  detail  then,  but  we  saw  tliat  for  condensational 
vibrations  proceeding  from  a  vibrator  vibrating  to-and-fro  along 

the  axis  of  a  that  J^  was  the  displacement  potential ;  and  it  b 

obvious,  if  we  start  from  the  very  root  of  the  matter  that  it  must  be  sa 

d      d      d 

Hence  we  may  judge  that  the  differential  coefficients  j-  •-r  p  rf 

of  -p  ,  with  n  in  place  of  n  +  |Ar,  must  therefore  be  at  all  events 

constituents  of  the  components  of  displacement  in  the  ease  of 
light,  or  of  distortional  waves,  from  such  a  source :  but  neither  they 
nor  the  differential  coefficients  of  any  fimction  can  be  simply 
equal  to  the  displacement-components  of  our  present  problem,  in 
which  the  motion  is  essentially  rotational.  The  irrotational  dis- 
placements in  the  condensational  wave  problem  are  displacements 
which  fulfil  certain  of  the  conditions  of  our  present  problem :  but 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  giving  us  a  purely  distortional 
wave,  unless  we  add  a  term  or  terms  in  order  to  make  the  dilata- 
tion zero.    This  is  done  in  fact,  as  I  found,  by  the  addition  of  the 

spherically  symmetric  term  r-,  ^  ^^  7~  ;p  *  for  the  o^component  of 
displacement    Just  try  for  the  dilatation.    We  have 


V*^-  nV^i 


dd% 

in  which  we  may  substitute  ^  for  ^    Thus 

,d^        4^     d^ 
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We  verify  therefore  in  a  moment  that  the  displacements  given  by 
the  formulas  satisfy 

tH     dy     ds       ' 

and  thus  we  have  made  up  a  solution  which  satisfies  the  con- 
djtions  of  being  rigorously  non-condensational,  (no  condensation 
or  rarefaction  anywhere,)  and  of  being  symmetrical  round  the  axis 
of  «• 

In  the  first  place,  taking  the  distant  terms  only,  we  have 

It  18  eaaj  to  verify  that  these  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  vector,  Le.  that  we  have  x( -{- yif -{- g(  i^  0.  Just  look  at 
the  case  along  the  axis  of  x,  and  again  in  the  plane  yz.  It  is 
written  down  here  in  mathematical  words  painting  as  clearly  and 
completely  as  any  non-mathematical  words  can  give  it  Take 
y  a  0,  5  o  0,  and  that  makes  f  «  0, 17 »  0,  {* »  0.  Therefore,  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  x  there  is  no  motion.  That  is  a  little 
startling  at  first,  but  is  quite  obviously  a  necessity  of  the  funda- 
mental supposition.  Cause  a  globe  in  an  elastic  solid  to  vibrate 
to-and-fro.  At  the  very  surface  of  the  globe  the  points  in  which 
it  is  cut  by  Ox  have  the  maximum  motion ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  medium  is  pulled,  by  hypo- 
thesis, along  with  the  globe.  But  this  is  not  a  solution  for  that 
comparatively  complex,  though  not  difficult,  problem.  I  am  only 
asking  you  to  think  of  this  as  the  solution  for  the  motion  at  a  great 
distance.  It  may  not  be  a  globe,  but  a  body  of  any  shietpe  moved  to- 
and-firo.  To  think  of  a  globe  will  be  more  symmetrical.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  vibrator  there  is  a  motion  produced  in 
the  line  of  vibration;  the  motion  of  the  elastic  solid  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood consists  in  a  somewhat  complex,  but  very  easily  imagined 
state  of  things,  in  which  we  have  particles  in  the  axis  of  x,  moving 
out  and  in  directly  along  the  radius  vector;  in  all  other  places 
except  the  plane  ofyz,  slipping  around  with  motions  oblique  to  the 
radius  vector ;  and  in  the  plane  uf  yz  moving  exactly  perpendicular 
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to  the  radiuB  vector.  All^  however,  except  motioiis  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  vector,  become  insensible  at  distances  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-length.  We  have  taken,  simply,  the 
leading  terms  of  the  solution.  These  represent  the  motion  at 
great  distances,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  shape  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  comparatively  complicated  motion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  vibrating  body. 

Take  now  o^bQ,  and  think  of  the  motions  in  the  plane  yz. 
The  vibrator  is  supposed  to  be  vibrating  perpendicular  to  this 
plane.    We  have 

What  does  that  mean  ?  Clearly,  that  the  vibrations  are  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  yjt.  We  have  the  wave  spreading  out  uni- 
formly in  all  directions  in  that  plane,  and  "polarized  in**  that 
plane,  the  vibrations  being  perpendicular  to  it  That  is  escactly 
what  Stokes  supposed  was  of  necessity  the  dynamical  theory  of 
the  blue  light  of  the  sky.  Lord  Rayleigh  showed  that  it  was  not 
so  obvious  as  Stokes  had  supposed.  He  elaborately  investigated 
the  question,  ''  Whether  is  the  blue  light  of  the  sky,  (which  we 
assume  to  be  owing  to  particles  in  the  air,)  due  to  the  particles 
being  of  density  different  from  the  surrounding  luminiforous  ether, 
or  being  of  rigidity  different  from  the  surrounding  luminiferous 
ether?"  The  question  would  really  be,  If  the  particles  are  water, 
what  is  the  theory  of  waves  of  light  in  water;  does  it  differ  from 
air  in  being,  as  it  were,  a  denser  medium  with  the  same  effective 
rigidity,  or  is  it  a  medium  of  the  same  density  and  less  effective 
rigidity,  or  does  it  differ  from  ether  both  as  to  density  and  as  to 
rigidity  ? 

Lord  Rayleigh  examined  that  question  very  thoroughly,  and 
finds,  if  the  fact  that  the  cause  were,  for  instance,  little  spherules 
of  water,  and  if  in  the  passage  of  light  through  water  the  propaga- 
tion is  slower  than  in  air  were  truly  explained  by  less  rigidity  and 
the  same  density  we  should  have  something  quite  different  in  the 
polarization  of  the  sky  from  what  we  would  have  on  the  other 
supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observed  polarization  of  the 
sky  supports  the  other  supposition  (as  far  as  the  incertitude 
of  the  experimental  data  allows  us  to  judge)  that  the  particles, 
whether  they  be  particles  of  water,  or  motes  of  dust,  or  whatever 
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Ubiar.  they  may  be,  act  m  if  they  were  little  portions  of  the  luminiferout 
ether  of  greater  denaity  than*  and  not  of  different  rigidity  from, 
the  surrounding  ether.  Hence  our  present  solution,  which  has  for 
us  such  special  interest  as  being  the  expression  of  the  disturbance 
produced  in  the  ether  by  our  imbedded  spring-moleculo,  acquires 
farther  and  deeper  interest  as  being  the  solution  for  dynamical 
action  which  according  to  Stokes  aud  Rayleigh  is  the  origin  cause 
of  the  blue  light  coming  from  the  sky.  I  will  call  attention  a 
litUe  more  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  dynamics  of  the  blue  sky  in  a 
subsequent  lecture.  Meantime,  returning  to  our  solution,  wo 
may  differentiate  once  more  with  respect  to  w,  in  order  to  get 
a  proper  form  of  function  to  express  the  motion  from  a  double 
vibrator  vibrating  to-and-fro  like  this — vibrating  my  hands  to- 
wards and  from  each  other.  Then  wc  shall  have  a  solution  which 
will  express  another  important  species  of  single  sequence  of  vibra- 
tions, of  which  multitudes  may  constitute  the  whole,  or  a  lat^e 
part,  of  the  light  of  any  ordinary  source. 

A  question  is  now  forced  upon  us, — what  is  the  velocity  of  a 
group  of  waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  disturbed  by  ordinary 
matter  ?  With  a  constant  velocity  of  propagation,  as  in  pure  ether, 
each  group  remains  unchanged.  But  how  about  the  propagation 
of  light-sequences  in  a  transparent  medium  like  glass  ?  It  is  a 
question  that  is  more  easily  put  than  answered.  We  are  bound 
to  consider  it '  most  carefully.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the 
answer.  I  think,  if  we  have  a  little  more  patience  with  our 
dynamical  problem  we  shall  see  something  towards  the  answer. 

Holaeukr.  Here  is  a  perfectly  parallel  problem.  Commence  suddenly  to 
give  a  simple  harmonic  motion  through  the  handle  P  to  our 
system  of  particles  m,,  m,,...mp  which  play  the  part  of  a  molecule. 
If  you  commence  suddenly  imparting  to  the  handle  a  motion  of 
any  period  whatever,  only  avoiding  every  one  of  the  fundamental 
periods,  if  there  be  a  little  viscosity  it  will  settle  into  a  state  of 
things  in  which  you  have  perfectly  regular  simple  harmonic  vibra- 
.  tion.  But  if  there  be  no  viscosity  whatever,  what  will  the  result 
be?  It  will  be  composed  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the 
period  of  our  applied  motion  at  the  bell-handle  P ;  with  the  ampli* 
tude  of  each  calculated  from  our  continued  fraction;  and  super- 
imposed upon  it,  a  jangle  as  it  were,  consisting  of  coexistent  simple 
harmonic  vibrations  of  all  the  fundamental  perioda  If  there  is  no 
viscosity,  that  state  of  things  will  go  on  for  ever.    I  cannot  satisfy 
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myself  with  viBcous  tenns  in  these  theories  not  only  because  the 
assumption  of  viscosity,  in  molecular  dynamia,  is  a  theoretic 
violation  of  the  conservation  of  energy ;  but  because  the  smallest 
degree  of  viscosity  of  ether  sufficing  to  practically  rid  us  of  any 
of  this  jangling,  or  to  have  any  sensible  influence  in  any  of  the 
motions  we  have  to  do  with  in  sources  or  waves  of  light,  would  not 
allow  a  light-sequence  through  ether  to  last,  as  we  know  it  lasts, 
through  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations. 
But  if  we  have  no  viscosity  at  all,  whatever  energy  of  any  vibra- 
tions, regular  or  irregular,  we  have  at  any  time  in  our  complex 
molecule  must  show  in  the  vibrations  of  something  else,  and 
that  is  what  ?    In  studying  that  sort  of  vibration  with  which  we 
have  been  occupied  in  the  molecular  pait  of  our  course,  we  must 
account  for  these  irregular  vibrations  somehow  or  other.    The 
viscous  terms  which  Hehnholtz  and  others  have  introduced  re- 
present merely  an  integral  effect,  as  it  were,  of  actions  not  followed 
in  detail,  not  even  explained,  in  the  theory.    By  viscous  terms.  I 
mean  terms  that  assume  a  resistance  in  simple  proportion  to 
velocity. 

But  the  state  of  things  with  us  is  that  that  jangling  will  go  on 
for  ever,  if  there  is  no  loss  of  energy;  and  we  want  to  coax  our 
system  of  vibrators  into  a  state  of  vibration  with  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  period  without  viscous  consumption  of  energy.  Begin 
thus :  commence  suddenly  acting  on  P  just  as  we  have  already 
supposed,  but  with  only  a  very  small  range  of  motion  of  P.  The 
result  will  be  just  as  I  have  said,  only  with  very  small  ranges 
of  all  the  constituent  motions.  After  waiting  a  little  time  increase 
the  range  of  the  motion  of  P ;  after  waiting  a  little  longer,  in- 
crease the  range  farther,  and  so  go  on,  increasing  the  range  by 
successive  steps.  Each  of  those  will  superimpose  another  state  of 
vibration.  There  would  be,  I  believe,  virtually  an  addition  of  the 
energies,  not  of  the  amplitudes,  of  the  several  jangliugs  if  you  make 
these  steps  quite  independent  of  one  another. 

For  example,  suppose  you  proceed  thus:  In  the  first  place, 
start  right  off  into  vibrations  of  your  handle  P  through  a  space, 
say  of  30  inchea  You  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  J^ 
in  the  irregular  vibrations  (the  ''jangling").  In  the  second  place, 
commence  with  a  range  of  three  inches.  After  you  have  kept 
P  vibrating  three  inches  through  many  periods,  suddenly  increase 
its  range  by  three  inches  more,  making  it  six  incjj^.    Then,  some- 
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UOeenHar,  time  after,  saddenly  increase  the  range  to  nine  inches ;  and  lo  on 
in  that  way  by  ten  stepa.  The  energy  of  the  jangle  produced  by 
suddenly  commencing  through  the  range  of  tiiree  inches,  which 
is  one-tenth  of  SO  inches^  will  be  exactly  one-hundredth  of  /;  the 
energy  of  jangle  which  you  would  have  if  you  commenced  right 
away  with  the  vibration  through  30  inches.  Each  successive 
addition  of  three  inches  to  the  range  of  P  will  add  an  amount 
of  energy  of  jangling  of  which  the  most  probable  value  is  the  one- 
hundredth  of  /;  and  the  result  is  that  if  you  advance  by  these 
steps  to  the  range  of  30  inches,  you  will  have  in  the  final  jangle 
ten-hundredths,  that  is  to  say  one-tenth,  of  the  enoigy  of  jangle 
which  you  would  get  if  you  began  at  that  range  right  away. 
Thus,  by  very  gradually  increasing  the  range,  the  result  will  be 
that»  without  any  viscosity  at  all  there  will  be  infinitely  little  of 
the  irregular  vibrations. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  have  that  tremendous  jangling 
of  the  molecules  concerned  in  luminous  vibrations ;  for  instance, 
the  fluorescence  of  such  a  thing  as  uranium  glass  or  sulphate 
of  quinine  which  lasts  for  several  thousandths  of  a  second  after 
the  exciting  light  is  taken  away,  and  then  again  in  phosphorescence 
that  lasts  for  hours  and  days.  There  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting  beginnings,  in  the  way  of  experiments  already  made, 
in  these  subjects,  but  nobody  has  found  whether  initial  refraction 
is  exactly  the  same  as  permanent  refraction.  For  this  purpose 
we  might  use  Beoquerel's  phosphoroscope  or  we  might  use  methods 
such  as  those  of  Fizeau  or  Foucault,  or  take  such  an  appliance  as 
Profl  Michelson  has  been  recently  using,  for  finding  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  so  get  something  enormously  more  searching  than  even 
BecquereFs  phosphoroscope,  and  try  whether  in  the  first  hundredth 
of  a  second,  or  the  first  millionth  of  a  second,  there  is  any 
indication  of  a  different  wave  velocity  from  that  which  we  find 
from  the  law  of  refraction,  when  light  passes  continuously  through 
a  transparent  liquid  or.  solid.  If»  with  the  methods  employed  for 
ascertaining  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  transparent  body  (to  take 
account  of  the  criticisms  that  they  have  received  at  the  British 
Association  meeting,  to  which  I  have  referred  several  times),  we 
combine  a  test  for  instantaneous  refraction,  it  seems  likely  that 
we  should  not  get  negative  results,  but  rather  find  phenomena 
and  properties  of  ultimate  importance.  We  might  take  not  only 
ordinary  transparent  solids  and  liquids,  but  also  bodies  in  which, 
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like  ttranittm  glass,  the  phosphorescence  lasts  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  a  second ;  and  then  again  bodies  in  which  phoa- 
phorescence  lasts  for  minutes  and  hours.  With  some  of  those 
we  should  have  anomalous  dispersion,  gradually  fading  away  after 
a  time..  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  experimenting,  in  some  such 
way,  we  should  find  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  results 
in  the  way  of  initial  fluorescence. 


LECTURE  IX. 


Wbdmxsiut,  Oct.  8,  Spjc. 


♦  •  *.  * 


Wb  shall  go  on  for  the  present  with  the  subject  of  the 
propagation  of  waves  from  a  centre.  Let  us  pass  to  the  case  of 
two  bodies  vibrating  in  opposite  directions,  by  superposition  of 
solutions  such  as  that  which  we  have  already  found  for  a  single 
to-and-fro  vibrator,  which  was  expressed  by 

^    49r*  .      d  d^  d  d^     y     d  dS 


We  verified  that 


df     ^5     df 
di'^dy'^dz    ^* 


80  that  this  expresses  rigorously  a  distortional  wave.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  expresses  the  result  of  a  to-and-fro  motion  through  the 
origin  in  the  line  OX,  Remark,  for  one  thing,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  origin,  at  such  moderate  distance  from  it 
that  the  component  motion  in  the  direction  OX  is  not  insensible, 
we  have  on  the  two  sides  of  the  origin  simultaneously  positive 
values.  ( is  the  same  for  a  positive  value  of  a;  as  for  the  negative 
of  that  value.  At  distances  from  the  origin  in  the  line  OX  which 
are  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  the  motion 
vanishes  as  we  have  seen. 

Pass  on,  now,  to  this  case :  a  positive  to-and-fro  motion  on  the 
one  side  of  the  origin,  and  a  simultaneous  negative  to-and-fro 
motion  on  the  other  side  of  the  origin ;  that  is  to  say,  two  simul- 
taneous co-periodic  vibrations  of  portions  of  matter  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  origin  moving  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions. 
I  will  indicate  these  motions  by  arrow-heads,  continuous  arrow- 
heads to  indicate  directions  of  motion  at  one  instant  of  the  period. 
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and  dotted  at  the  instant  half  a  period  earlier  or  later, 
case  already  considored 

Fig.l. 
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the  second  case 
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The  effect  in  the  first  case  being  expressed  by  the  displacements 
^»  fif,  t;  already  given,  the  effect  in  the  second  case  will  be 
expressed  by  displacement-coefficients  respectively  equal  to 

d(     dtf     d^ 
dx     dx*  dx* 

This  configuration  of  displacement  clearly  implies  a  motion  of 
which  the  component  parallel  to  OX  has  opposite  signsi  and  the 
components  perpendicular  to  OX  are  equal  with  the  same  sign,  for 
equal  positive  and  negative  values  o{  x\  it  is  a  simultaneous  out 
and  in  vibration  on  the  two  sides  of  the  origin  in  the  line  OX^  and 
a  simultaneous  in  and  out  vibration  perpendicular  to  OX^  every- 
where in  the  plane  yg.  A  motion  of  the  matter  at  dbtanccs  from 
the  origin  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  will  be 
accurately  expressed  by  these  functions.  Passing  now  from  Fig.  2 
which  shows  the  germ  from  which  we  have  developed  the  idea  of 
this  configuration  of  motion,  and  the  functions  expressing  it ;  look 
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to  Vig.  8  illustrating  the  in  and  out  vibration  perpendicular  to  OX 
which  accompanies  the  out  and  in  vibration  along  OX  from  which 
we  started.  The  configuration  of  arrow-heads  on  the  circle  in 
Tig.  3  shows  the  component  motions  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
vector  at  any  distance,  small  or  great,  from  the  origin;  which 
constitute  sensibly  the  whole  motion  at  the  great  distances.  To 
express  this  motion,  take  only  the  '*  distance- terms ''  (as  in  previous 

cases,)  and  drop  the  factor  -^g-  ,  from  the  differential  coefficients 

indicated  above.  We  thus  find,  for  the  three  components  of  the 
displacement  at  great  distances  from  the  origin, 

fiffl?^— jj-^cosj,    lyh^cosj,    f'f^cosy. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  radial  component  of  the  displace- 
ment  is  zero  verify  that  we  have  dpf  +  ^  4-i^{^a  0* 

To  think  of  the  kind  of  "  polarization ''  that  will  be  found,  when 
the  case  is  realized  in  a  sequence  of  waves  of  light,  remark  that  the 
motion  is  everywhere  symmetrical  around  the  axis  of  x^  and  is  in 
the  radial  plane  through'  OX.  Therefore,  we  have  light  polarized 
in  the  plane  through  the  radius  to  the  point  considered  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  OX, 

This  is,  next  to  the  effect  of  a  single  to-and-fro  rigid  vibrator, 
the  simplest  set  of  vibrations  that  we  can  consider  as  proceeding 
from  any  natural  source  of  light  As  I  said,  we  might  conceive  of 
a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  torsional  motions  at  the  two  ends  of 
a  vibrating  molecule.  That  is  one  of  the  possibilities,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  any  one  possible  kind  of  motion  does  not 
exist  in  so  remarkably  complex  a  thing  as  the  motion  of  the 
particles  from  which  light  originates. 

The  motion  we  have  just  bow  investigated  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  obviously  the  simplest  kind  of  motion  that  can 
proceed  from  a  fingU  independent  non-rotating  vibrator*  mth 
unmoved  centre  of  inertia.  If  you  consider  the  two  ends  of  a 
tuning-fork,  neglecting  the  prongs,  so  that  everything  may  be 
symmetrical  around  the  two  moving  bodies,  you  have  a  way  by 
which  the  motion  may  be  produced.  Or  our  source  might  be 
two  balls  connected  by  a  spring  and  pulled  asunder  and  set  to 
vibrating  in  and  out ;  or  it  might  be  an  elastic  sphere  which  has 
experienced  a  shock.  An  infinite  number  of  modes  of  vibration 
are  generated  when  an  elastic  ball  is  struck  a  blow,  but  the  gravest 
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modd,  which  is  also  no  doubt  the  one  in  which  the  eneigy  isUpIk 
greatest,  if  the  impinging  body  be  not  too  hard,  consists  of  the 
globe  vibrating  from  an  oblate  to  a  prolate  figure  of  revolution ; 
and  this  originates  in  the  ether  the  motion  with  which  we  have 
just  now  l)een  occupied. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  an  elemental  source  of  light  in  nature 
consists  t>f,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sudden  initiation  of  a  set  of 
vibrations  and  a  sequence  of  vibrations  from  that  initiation  which 
will  naturally  become  of  smaller  and  smaller  amplitude.  So  that 
the  graphic  representation  of  what  we  should  see  if  we  could  see 
what  proceeds  from  one  element  of  the  nource,  the  very  simplest 
conceivable  element  of  the  source,  would  consist  of  polarized  waves 
of  light  spreading  out  in  all  directions  according  to  some  such  law 
as  we  have  here.  In  any  one  direction,  what  will  rt  be  ?  Suppose 
that  the  wave  advances  from  left  to  right ;  you  will  then  see  what 
is  here  represented  on  a  magnified  scale. 


I  have  tried  to  represent  a  sudden  start,  and  a  gradual  falling 
off  of  intensity.  Why  a  sudden  start  ?  Because  I  believe  that 
the  light  of  the  natural  flame  or  of  the  arc-light,  or  of  any  other 
known  source  of  light,  must  be  the  result  of  sudden  shocks  upon 
a  number  of  vibrators.  Take  the  light  obtained  by  striking  two 
quartz  pebbles  together.  You  have  all  seen  that.  77iere  is  one 
of  the  very  simplest  sources  of  light  Some  sort  of  a  chemical  or 
ozoniferous  effect  connected  with  it  which  makes  a  smell,  there  must 
be.  As  to  what  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  smell  may  be,  I  suppose 
we  are  almost  assured,  now,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  generation 
of  ozone.  What  sort  of  a  thing  can  the  light  be  that  proceeds 
from  striking  two  quartz  pebbles  together?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  we  conceive  a  group  of  waves  of  light  to  begin 
gradually  and  to  end  gradually  ?  You  know  what  takes  place  in 
the  excitation  of  a  violin  string  or  a  tuning  fork  by  a  bow.  The 
vibrations  gradually  get  up  from  zero  to  a  maximum  and  then, 
when  you  take  the  bow  off,  gradually  subside.  I  cannot 
see  anything  like  that  in  the  source  of  light.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  shocks,  sudden  beginnings  and  gradual 
subsidences;  rather  like  the  excitation  of  a  harp  string  plucked 
in  the  usual  manner,  or  of  a  pianoforte  string  struck  by  the 

T.  L.  7 
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hammer;  and  left  to  itself  to  give  away  all  its  energy  graduelly 
in  waves  of  sound. 

I  say  this,  because  I  have  just  been  reading  very  interesting 
papers  by  Lommel  and  Sellmeier^^  both  touching  upon  this  subject 
Helmholtz  remarks  that  Sellmeier  gets  into  a  difficulty  in  his 
dynamics  and  does  not  show  clearly  what  becomes  of  the  energy 
in  a  certain  case ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Sellmeier  really  takes 
hold  of  the  thing  with  great  power.  He  goes  into  this  case 
very  fully,  and  in  a  way  with  which  we  are  all  now  more  or 
less  familiar.  He  remarks  that  Fizeau  obtained  a  suite  of  50,000 
vibrations  interfering  with  one  another,  and  judges  from  that  that, 
though  ordinary  light  consists  of  polarized  light,  circularly-,  or  ellipti- 
cally-,  or  plane-polarized  as  I  said  to  you  myself,  one  or  two  days  agO; 
with  (what  I  did  not  say)  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  ooe  or  both 
axes  of  the  ellipse  if  it  be  elliptically  polarized,  gradually  varying, 
and  the  amplitude  gradually  changing,  the  changing  must  be 
so  gradual  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  change,  whether  of 
amplitude  or  of  mode  of  polarization  or  of  phase,  in  the  course 
of  50,000  or  100,000,  or  perhaps  several  million  vibrations  cannot 
be  so  great  as  to  prevent  interference.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  perfectness  of  the  annul- 
ments in  Fizeau's  experiment,  with  50,000  vibrations  and  with 
1,000 ;  although  I  speak  here  not  with  confidence  and  I  may  be 
corrected.  You  have  seen  that  with  your  grating,  have  you  not, 
Prof  Rowland  ? 

Prof.  Rowland.  Tes;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
interferences. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  But  when  you  do  get  them,  the  black 
lines  are  very  black,  are  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  so  very  faint 
that  you  can  hardly  see  them. 

Sir  Wh.  Thomson.    What  do  you  infer  from  that  ? 

Prof.  Rowland.  That  there  is  a  large  number.  Th'e  narrow- 
ness of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  indicates  how  perfectly  the  light 
interferes ;  and  with  a  grating  of  very  fine  lines  I  find  exceedingljf 
perfect  interference  far  at  least  100,000  periods  I  should  think. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  That  goes  further  than  Fizeau.  Sellmeier 
says  that  prob&bly  a  great  many  times  50,000  waves  must  pass 
before  there  can  be  any  great  change.    He  goes  at  the  thing  very 

*  Sellmeier ;  Ahh.  der  Phy.  u,  Chem.  1873,  Vols,  cuv.,  cXLtii. 
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admirably  for  the  foundation  of  his  dynamical  explanation  of  Molv. 
abBorption  and  anomalous  refraction.  The  only  thing  that  I  do 
not  fully  agree  with  him  in  his  fundamentals  is  the  gnulualuess  of 
the  initiation  of  light  at  the  source.  I  believe,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  at  all  events,  in  sudden  beginnings  and  gradual  endings. 
Prof.  Rowland  has  just  told  us  how  gradual  the  endings  are. 
Fizeau  could  infer  that  the  amplitude  docs  not  fall  off  greatly  in 
50,000  vibrations.  It  is  quite  possible  from  all  we  know,  that  the 
amplitude  may  fall  off  considerably  in  100»000  vibrations,  is 
it  not  ? 

Prop.  Rowland.    The  lines  are  then  very  sharp. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  It  would  not  depend  on  the  sharpness  of 
the  lines,  would  it  ? 

Prof.  Rowland.  0,  yes.  It  would  draw  them  out  of 
fineness. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  Would  it  broaden  them  out,  or  would 
it  leave  them  fine,  but  throw  a  little  light  over  a  place  that  should 
be  dark  ? 

Prop.  Rowland.    It  would  broaden  them  out 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject;  and 
from  the  things  that  have  been  done  by  Prof.  Rowland  and  others, 
we  may  hope  to  see,  if  we  live,  a  conquering  of  the  dif&culties 
quite  incomparably  superior  to  what  wo  have  now.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  some  now  present  will  live  to  see 
knowledge  that  we  can  have  hardly  any  conception  of  now,  of  the 
way  of  the  extinction  of  vibrations  in  connection  with  the  origin 
and  the  propagation  of  light.  We  are  perfectly  certain  that  the 
diminution  of  amplitude  in  the  majority  of  sequences  in  any 
ordinary  source,  must  be  exceedingly  small — practically  nil — in 
1,000  vibrations;  we  can  say  that  probably  it  is  practically  nil 
in  50,000  vibrations;  we  know  that  it  is  nearly  nil  in  100,000 
vibrations.  Is  it  practically  nil  in  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
vibrations,  or  in  several  million  vibrations?  Possibly  not.  Dy- 
namical considerations  come  into  play  here.  We  shall  be  able 
to  get  a  little  insight  into  these  things  by  forming  some  sort  of  an 
idea  of  the  total  amount  of  energy  there  can  possibly  be  in  one 
elemental  vibrator,  in  a  source  of  light,  and  what  sequences  of 
waves  it  can  supply.  That  the  whole  energy  of  vibration  of 
a  single  freshly  excited  vibrator  in  a  source  of  light  is  many 
times  greater  than  what  it  parts  with  in  the  course  of  100,000 
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moIar-TibratioDii,  is  a  most  interesting  experimental  oonclnsion, 
drawn  from  Hzeau's  and  Rowland's  grand  observations  of  inter- 
ference. 

In  speaking  of  Sellmeier^s  work,  and  Helmholtz's  beautiful 
paper  which  is  really  quite  a  mathematical  gem,  I  must  still  say 
that  I  think  HelmholbE's  modification  is  rather  a  retrograde  step. 
It  is  not  so  perhaps  in  the  mathematical  treatment;  and  at  the 
same  time  Helmholtz  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
is  meant  by  viscous  consumption  of  energy.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  that  means,  conversion  of  energy  into  heat;  and  in 
introducing  viscosity  he  is  throwing  up  the  sponge,  as  it  wore, 
so  iar  as  the  fight  with  the  dynamical  problem  is  concerned. 

Mr  Mansfield  brought  me  another  quarter  hundred  weight  of 
books  on  the  subject  last  night.  I  have  not  read  them  all 
through.  I  opened  one  of  them  this  forenoon,  and  exercised 
myself  over  a  long  mathematical  paper.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
help  us  very  much  in  the  mathematics  of  the  subject.  What  wo 
want  is  to  try  and  see  if  wo  cannot  understand  more  fully  what 
Sellmeier  has  done,  and  what  Lommcl  has  done.  I  sco  that  both 
stick  firmly  to  the  idea  that  we  must  in  the  particles  themselves 
account  for  the  loss  of  energy  from  the  transmitted  wave.  That  is 
what  I  am  doing;  and  we  shall  never  have  done  with  it  until  we 
have  explained  every  line  in  Prof.  Rowland's  splendid  spectrum. 
If  we  are  tired  of  it,  we  can  rest,  and  go  at  it  again. 

Lommell  and  Sellmeier  do  not  go  very  fully  into  these 
multiple  modes  of  vibrations,  although  they  take  notice  of  them. 
But  they  do  indicate  that  we  must  find  some  way  of  distributing 
the  energy  without  supposing  annulment  of  it.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  like  the  introducing  of  viscous  terms  in  our 
equations.  It  is  very  dangerous,  in  an  ideal  sense,  to  introduce 
them  at  alL  This  little  bit  of  viscosity  in  one  part  of  the  system 
might  run  away  with  all  our  energies  long  before  50,000  vibrations 
could  be  completed.  If  there  were  any  sensibly  effective  viscosity 
in  any  of  the  material  connecteil  with  the  moving  particle  it  might 
be  impossible  to  get  a  sequence  of  one-hundred  thousand  or  a  million 
vibrations  proceeding  from  one  initial  vibration  of  one  vibrator. 

What  the  dynamical  problem  has  to  do  for  us  is  to  show  how 
we  can  have  a  system  capable  of  vibrations  in  itself  and  acted  upon 
by  the  luminiferous  ether,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  does 
not  absorb  the  light  in  millions  of  vibrations,  as  for  transparent 
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liquids  or  solids,  or  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  vibra-  Ifolar. 
tions  as  in  our  terrestrial  atmosphere.  That  is  the  case  with 
transparent  bodies ;  bodies  that  allow  waves  to  pass  through  them 
one-hundred  feet  or  fifty  miles,  or  greater  distances;  transparent 
bodies  with  exceedingly  little  absorption.  If  we  take  vibrators, 
then,  that  will  perform  their  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
proper  velocity  of  propagation  for  light  in  a  highly  transparent 
body,  and  yet  which,  with  a  proper  modification  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  masses  or  of  the  connecting  springs,  will,  in  certain  complex 
molecules,  such  as  the  molecules  of  some  of  those  compounds  that 
give  rise  to  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence,  take  up  a  large 
({uantity  of  the  energy,  so  that  perhaps  the  whole  suite  of 
vibrations  from  a  single  initiation  may  be  absolutely  absorbed 
and  converted  into  vibrations  of  a  much  lower  period,  which  will 
have,  lastly,  the  effect  of  heating  the  body,  I  think  we  shall  see 
a  perfectly  clear  explanation  of  absorption  without  introducing 
viscous  terms  at  all;  and  that  idea  wo  owe  to  Sollmeiur. 

I  would  like,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  explaining 
absorption  and  refraction,  and  lastly,  anomalous  refraction  and 
dispersion,  to  just  point  out  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  two 
names  to  which  this  is  owing, — Stokes  and  Sellmeier.  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  corrected  with  reference  to  either,  if  there  is  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  very  first 
idea  of  accounting  for  absorption  by  vibrating  particles  taking  up, 
in  their  own  modes  of  natural  vibration,  all  the  energy  of  those 
constituents  of  mixed  light  trying  to  pass  through,  which  have 
the  same  periods  as  those  modes,  was  from  Stokes.  He  taught 
it  to  me  at  a  time  that  I  can  fix  in  one  way  indisputably. 
I  never  was  at  Cambridge  once  from  about  June  1852  to  May 
18Q5;  and  it  was  at  Cambridge  walking  about  in  the  grounds 
of  the  colleges  thut  I  learned  it  from  Stokes.  Something  was 
published  of  it  from  a  letter  of  mine  to  Hchnholtz,  which  ho 
communicated  to  Kirchhoff  and  which  was  appended  by  Kirchhoff 
in  his  postscript  to  the  English  translation  (published  in  PhtL 
Mag,,  July  1860)  of  his  paper  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
Poggendorff's  AnncUen,  Vol.  cix.  p.  275. 

In  the  postscript  you  will  find  the  following  statement  taken 
from  my  letter : — 

"  Prof.  Stokes  mentioned  to  me  at  Cambridge  some  time  ago, 
probably  about  ten  years,  that  Prof.  Aliller  had  mode  an  experiment 
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MoUr.  iestiDg  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  agreement  of  the 
double  dark  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum,  with  the  double  bright 
line  constituting  the  spectrum  of  the  spirit  lamp  with  Mt  I 
remarked  that  there  must  be  some  physical  connection  between 
two  agencies  presentmg  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  common. 
He  assented,  and  said  he  believed  a  mechanical  explanation  of 
tbe  cause  was  to  be  had  on  some  such  principle  as  the  folio wiug: — 
Vapour  of  sodium  must  possess  by  its  molecular  structure  a  ten- 
dency to  vibrate  in  the  periods  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of 
reliangibility  of  the  double  line  D.  Hence  the  presence  of  sodium 
in  a  source  of  light  must  tend  to  originate  light  of  that  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  vapour  of  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  round  a 
source  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  retain  in  itself,  i.e.  to  absorb, 
and  to  have  its  temperature  raised  by,  light  from  the  source,  of 
the  precise  quality  in  question.  In  the  atmosphere  around  the 
sun,  therefore,  there  must  be  present  vapour  of  sodium,  which, 
according  to  the  mechanical  explanation  thus  suggested,  being 
particularly  opaque  for  light  of  that  quality  prevents  such  of  it  as 
is  emitted  from  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable 
distance  through  the  surrounding  atmosphei*c.  The  test  of  this 
theory  must  be  hod  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  vapour  of 
sodium  lias  the  special  absorbing  power  anticipated.  I  have  the 
impression  that  some  Frenchman  did  make  this  out  by  experiment, 
but  I  can  find  no  reference  on  the  point 

''  I  am  not  sure  whether  Prof.  Stokes'  suggestion  of  a  me- 
chanical theory  has  ever  appeared  in  print  I  have  given  it  in 
my  lectures  regularly  for  many  years,  always  pointing  out  along 
with  it  that  solar  and  stellar  chemistry  were  to  be  studied  by 
investigating  terrestrial  substances  giving  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  artificial  flames  corresponding  to  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  and  stellar  epectra^.** 

*  [The  following  ii  a  note  appended  by  Pral.  Stoket  to  his  translation  of  a  paper 
by  Kirchhoff  in  FML  Mag.^  March  1860,  p.  196:— "The  remarkable  phenomenon 
discovered  by  Foncault,  and  redisooTered  and  extended  by  Kirchhoff,  that  a  body 
may  be  at  the  same  time  a  sonroe  of  light  giving  ont  rays  of  a  definite  reCrangibility , 
and  an  absorbing  medinm  extinguishing  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  which 
traverse  it,  seems  readily  to  admit  of  a  dynamical  illastration  borrowed  from  sound. 
We  know  that  a  stretched  string  which  on  being  struck  gives  out  a  certain  note 
(suppose  its  fundamental  note)  is  capable  of  being  thrown  into  the  same  state  of 
vibration  by  aSrial  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  same  note.  Suppose  now  a  por- 
tion of  space  to  contain  a  great  number  of  such  stretched  strings  forming  thus  the 
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What  I  have  read  thus  fur  is  with  reference  not  to  the 
origin  of  spectrum  analysis,  but  to  the  definite  point,  of  Stokes' 
suggested  dynamics  of  absorption.  There  is  no  hint  there  of  the 
effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  vibrating  particles  in  the  luminiferoua 
ether  in  the  way  of  affecting  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of 
the  light  through  it.  Sellmeicr*s  first  title  has  reference  to  that 
effect;  he  explains  ordinary  refraction  through  the  inertia  of 
these  particles  and  he  shows  how,  when  the  light  is  nearly  of  the 
period  corresponding  to  any  of  the  fundamental  periods  of  the 
embedded  vibrators,  there  will  be  anomalous  dispersion.  He  gives 
a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  subject,  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, perhaps,  but  still  it  seems  to  me  to  formulate  a  most 
valuable  step  towards  a  wholly  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  thing. 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Helmholtz  and  others  have  quoted  Sellmeier. 
Lomniel  begins  afresh,  I  think,  but  he  notices  Sellmeier  also,  so 
the  idea  must  have  originated  with  Sellmeier,  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  new  departure  with  respect  to  the  dynamical 
explanation  of  light. 

Ten  minutes  interval. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  problem  of  vibrating  particles  once 
more.  I  have  a  little  exorcise  to  propose  for  the  ideal  arithmetical 
laboratory.  Just  try  the  arithmetical  work  for  this  problem  for 
7  particles.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  work  out  well  or  not. 
I  have  not  the  time  to  do  it  myself,  but  perhaps  some  of  you  may 
find  the  time,  and  be  interested  enough  in  the  thing,  to  do  it 
Take  the  m's  in  order,  proceeding  by  ratios  of  4 ;  and  the  c's  in 
order,  proceeding  by  differences  of  1 : 

Wj,  m,,  m,,  vi^,  w.,  wi.,  w,  =  1,  4,  16,  64,  256, 1024,  4096, 
Cf  Cfi  c,,  c^,  c,,  Cg,  c,,  c,«  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

There  will  be  7  roots  to  find  by  trial.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  you  tiy  to  find  some  of  these,  if  not  all ;  also  the  energy 
ratios.    You  will  probably  find  it  an  advantage  in  the  calculation 

if  you  proceed  thus :  put  i^z,  and  by  "  roots "  let  us  understand 

snslogn*  of  a  **  medium,**  It  is  evident  that  such  a  mediom,  on  being  aeitated, 
would  giye  oat  the  note  above  mentioned,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  note  were 
sounded  in  air  at  a  distance,  the  incident  vibrations  would  throw  the  strings  into 
vibration  and  consequently  would  themselves  be  gradually  extinguished  since  other- 
wise there  would  be  a  creation  of  vis  viva.  The  optical  application  of  this  illustia- 
tion  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.— G.  G.  S."    H.] 
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mltf.  values  of  jr,  making  ( «  0,  which  implies,  and  is  secured  by,  u^^O. 
We  have 

a,«#-3,    a^<-i4c-5,    a,-16#-7,    o^-64jr-9, 

(^-25&-ll,    a.- 1024^-13,    a, -4096^ -16. 

Tou  will  have  to  take  values  of  £  by  trial  until  you  get  near  a 
root  The  conveigence  of  the  continued  fraction  (p.  39)  will  be 
80  rapid  that  you  will  have  very  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
laigcst  roots.  Begin  then  with  the  largest  #-root,  corresponding 
to  the  shortest  of  the  critical  periods  r,  and  proceed  downwards, 
according  to  the  indications  of  pp.  55 — 58.  In  the  course  of 
the  process,  you  will  have  the  whole  series  of  the  li's  for  each 
root ;  by  multiplying  these  in  order,  you  have  the  w's  for  each  par- 
ticular  root,  and  then  you  can  calculate  the  energy  ratios  for  each 
root  We  shall  then  be  able  to  put  our  formula  into  numbers ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  understand  it  much  better  when  I  have  an  example 
of  it  in  numbers  than  when  it  is  merely  in  a  symbolic  form. 

I  want  to  show  you  now  the  explanation  of  ordinary  refraction. 
Let  us  go  back  to  our  supposition  of  spherical  shells,  or,  if  you  like, 
our  rude  mechanical  model.  Suppose  an  enormous  number  of 
spherical  cavities  distributed  equally  through  the  space  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  Let  the  quantity  of  ether  thus  displaced  be  so 
exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  volume  that  the 
elastic  action  of  the  residue  will  not  be  essentially  altered  by  that. 
These  suppositions  are  perfectly  natural.  Now,  what  is  unnatural 
mechanically,  is,  that  we  suppose  a  massless  rigid  spherical  lining  to 
this  spherical  cavity  in  the  luminiferous  ether  connected  with  an 
interior  rigid  massive  shell,  lu^,  by  springs — ^in  the  first  place 
83'mmetricaL  We  shall  try  afterwards  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  aeolotropy;  but  as  I  have  said  before  I  do  not 
see  the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  yet.    In  the  meantime,  let  us 

^^^^V^        suppose  this  first  shell  m,  to 

i2'^bS2fJa'!!u?to1S /^^«r!!!«^  ^  isotropically  connected  by 

/  /  7  ^  A  \\    spnngs  with  the  rigid  shell 

sbeu  Na  1,  Hi WM  jjV^  m    lining  of  the  spherical  cavity 

sbeuxa^ns '\^<^^^^/y    jp  ^^0  cthcr.    Whcu  I  say 

\^^^x/  isotropically  connected  I 
mean  distinctly  this:  that  if  you  draw  this  first  shell  vi^  aside 
through  a  certain  distance  in  any  direction,  and  hold  it  so,  the 
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required  force  will  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  displaee- 
ment.  Certain  springs  in  the  drawing — the  smallest  number 
would  be  three — placed  around  in  proper  positions  will  rudely 
represent  the  proper  connections  for  us.  Similarly,  let  there 
be  another  shell  here,  m^  in  the  interior  of  iitp  isotropically 
connected  with  it  by  springs ;  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  simplest  mechanical  representation  we  can  give  of  a 
molecule  or  an  atom,  imbedded  in  the  luminiferous  ether,  unless 
wo  suppose  the  atom  to  be  absolutely  hard,  which  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  we  pass  from  this  problem  to  a  problem  in  which  we 
shall  have  continuous  elastic  denser  matter  instead  of  a  series  of 
connections  of  associated  particles,  we  shall  be,  of  course,  much 
nearer  the  reality.  But  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  particles 
has  great  advantage,  for  we  are  more  familiar  with  common  algebra 
than  with  the  treatment  of  partial  differential  equations  of  the 
second  order  with  coefficients  not  constant,  but  functions  of  the 
independent  variable, — which  are  the  equations  we  have  to  deal 
with  if  we  take  a  continuous  elastic  molecule,  instead  of  one  made 
up  of  masses  connected  by  springs  as  we  have  been  supposing. 

Let  us  suppose  the  diameters  of  these  spherical  cavities  to  be 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave  length.  Practically 
speaking,  we  suppose  our  structure  to  be  infinitely  fine-grained. 
That  will  not  in  the  least  degree  prevent  its  doing  what  we  want. 
The  distance  also  from  one  such  cavity,  containing  within  it  a 
series  of  shells,  to  another  such  cavity,  in  the  luminiferous  ether,  is 
to  be  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave  length,  so 
that  the  distribution  of  these  molecules  through  the  ether  leaves 
us  with  a  body  which  is  homogeneous  when  viewed  on  so  coarse  a 
scale  as  the  wave  length ;  but  it  is,  if  you  like,  heterogeneous 
when  viewed  with  a  microscope  that  will  show  us  the  millionth  or 
million-nullionth  of  a  wave  length.  This  idea  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  Caucby's  old  method,  in  allowing  an  infinitely  fine- 
grainedness  of  the  structure,  instead  of  being  forced  to  suppose 
that  there  are  only  several  molecules,  ten  or  twelve,  to  the  wave 
length,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  getting  the  explanation  of 
refraction  by  Cauchy's  method. 

I  wish  to  show  you  the  effect  of  molecules  of  the  kind  now 
assumed  upon  the  velocity  of  light  passing  through  the  medium. 

Ml 

Let  7-^  denote  the  sum  of  all  the  masses  of  shells  No.  1  in  any 
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hat.  volume  divided  by  the  volume;  let  j-A  demote  the  sum  of  the  maaaos 

of  No.  2  interior  shell  in  any  volume  divided  by  the  volume ;  and 
80  on.  We  will  not  put  down  the  equations  of  motion  for  all 
directions,  but  simply  take  the  equations  corresponding  to  a  set  of 
plane  waves  in  which  the  direction  of  the  vibration  is  parallel  to 
OX^  and  the  direction  of  the  propagation  is  parallel  to  OF. 

If  we  denote  by  -^  the  density  of  the  vibrating  medium^  (I  am 

taking  ^-^  instead  of  the  usual  p  for  the  reason  you  know,  viz. :  to 

get  rid  of  the  factor  4?!^  resulting  from  differentiation).    Let 

-j-^  (instead   of  n   as  formerly,)    denote   the    rigidity  .of  the 

luminiferous  ether.  The  dynamical  equation  of  motion  of  the  ether 
and  embedded  cavity-linings  will  clearly  be 

For  waves  of  period  T^  we  have  f  «  const  X  sin  iir  (t  —  7?)  • 
The  second  differential  coefficients  of  this  with  respect  to  t  and  a 
will  ^  ""  "7W  f  »  -  -5^  f  respectively.    Therefore  our  equation  be- 

comes  OT  '"5^  +  ^i  (1 "  "fcj-    ^^  ^^  fi^^  Ti»  which  is  the  reciprocal 

of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation.  You  may  write  it  -. 
if  you  like,  or  {jf.  the  square  of  the  refractive  index.    We  have, 

?.J{,-..r.(.-f)}. 

Substitute  our  valuo  (Lecture  VII.)  for  —  aji\ 
and  this  becomes 

This  is  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  refractiTe  index  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  molecules  arranged  in  the  way  we 
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have  supposed.  It  is  too  late  to  go  into  this  for  interpretation 
just  now,  but,  I  will  tell  you  that  if  you  take  T  considerably  less 
than  K^t  and  very  much  greater  than  tc^  you  will  get  a  formula 
with  enough  of  disposable  constants  to  represent  the  index  of 
refraction  by  an  empirical  formula,  as  it  were;  which,  from  what  we 
know,  and  what  Sellmeier  and  Ketteler  have  shown,  we  can  accept 
as  ample  for  representing  the  refractive  index  of  ordinary  trans- 
pai'ent  substances. 

We  shall  look  into  this  farther,  a  little  later,  and  I  will  point 
out  the  applications  to  anomalous  dispersion.  We  must  think  a 
good  deal  of  what  can  become  of  vibrations  in  a  system  of  that 
kind  when  the  period  of  the  vibration  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
is  approximately  equal  to  any  one  of  the  fundamental  periods  that 
the  internal  complex  molecule  could  have  were  the  shell  lining  in 
the  ether  held  absolutely  at  rest. 


LECTURE  X, 


Thubsday.  October  9,  5  p.ii. 


We  fthall  now  think  a  little  about  the  propagation  of  waves 
with  a  view  to  the  qaestion,  what  is  the  resalt  as  regards  waves 
at  a  di3tance  from  the  source,  the  source  itself  being  discontinuous 
in  its  action.  In  the  first  place,  we  ¥rill  take  our  expression  for  a 
plane  wave.  The  (isurtor  in  our  formulas  showing  diminution  of 
amplitude  at  a  distance  from  a  source  does  not  have  effect 
when  we  come  to  consider  plane  wavea  So  we  just  take  the 
simple  expression  for  plane  harmonic  waves  propagated  along  the 
axis  of  y  with  velocity  v ;  v. 

f»oco8  — (y-i*). 

Let  us  consider  this  question: — what  is  the  work  done  per 
period  by  the  elastic  force  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  propagation  of  the  wave.  We  shall  think  of  the  answer  to 
that  question  with  the  view  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  a  series  of  waves  advancing  through  space  previously  quiescent. 
Suppose  I  draw  a  straight  line  here  for  the  line  of  propagation 
and  let  this  curve  represent  a  succession  of  waves  travelling  from 
left  to  right  and  penetrating  into  an  elastic  solid  previously 


jt 


quiescent  Take  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propa- 
gation of  the  waves,  and  think  of  the  work  done  by  the  elastic 
solid  upon  one  side  of  this  plane  upon  the  clastic  solid  on  the 
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other  side,  in  the  oourae  of  a  period  in  the  vibration.  We  shall 
take  an  expression  for  the  tangential  force  in  the  plane  XOZ^ 
and  in  the  direction  OX,  which  we  denote  by  T  (according 
to  our  old  notation  of  flf,  T,  U,  P,  Q.  R).  We  shall  virtually  in- 
vestigate  here  the  formula  for  the  propagation  of  the  wave  in- 
dependently of  our  general  formula  in  three  dimensiona  Taking 
T  to  denote  the  tangential  force  of  the  elastic  medium  on  the  one 
side  of  the  plane  XOZ,  the  downward  direction  of  the  arrow-head 
which  I  draw  being  that  direction  in  which  the  medium  on  the 
left  pulls  the  medium  on  the  right,  I  put  infinitely  near  that  in 
the  medium  on  the  right  another  arrow-head.  Imagine  for  the 
moment  a  split  in  the  medium  to  indicate  the  reaction  which  the 
medium  on  the  right  exerts  on  the  medium  on  the  left  by  this 
plane ;  and  imagine  the  medium  on  the  left  taken  away,  and  that 
you  act  upon  the  plane  boundary  of  the  medium  on  the  right, 
with  the  same  force  as  in  the  continuous  propagation  of  waves^ 
The  medium  upon  the  left  acts  in  this  way  upon  the  plane  inter- 
face : — that  is  an  easy  enough  conception.  I  correctly  represent 
it  in  my  diagram  by  an  arrow-head  pointing  down  infinitely  near 
to  the  plane  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  displacement  of  the 
medium  is  determined  by  a  distortion  from  a  square  figure  to  an 
oblique  figure,  and  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  putting  into  this 
little  diagram  an  exaggeration  of  the  obliquity,  so  as  to 


show  the  direction  of  it.    The  force  required  to  do  that 

is  clearly  as  our  diagram  lies,  upward  on  the  right  and 

downward  on  the  left. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  work  done  by  that  force.     Calling 

(  the  displacement  of  a  particle  from  its  mean  position,  2*.  |  is 

the  work  done  by  that  tangential  force  per  unit  of  tima     ^^  is 

ay 

the  shearing  strain  experienced  in  the  medium  so  that 

dy 

In  this  particular  position  which  we  have  taken,  ( increases  with  y 
so  that  the  sign  minus  is  correct  according  to  the  arrow  heads. 

Let  there  be  simple  harmonic  waves  propagated  from  left  to 
right  with  velocity  v.    This  is  the  expression  for  it 


I  indicating  f ««  ilcos-^  (y  —  trf)    • 
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Henoe. 

and  the  rate  of  doing  work  is 

That  in  the  rate  at  which  this  phufie,  working  on  the  elastic  solid 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  does  work  ('*per  unit  area  of  the 
plane"  understood).  Multiply  this  hy  di  and  integrate  through 
a  period  r  «  X/v.     Now 

J'sinV -/' J  (1  -  cos  2j)  A  -  J'^  rf«  -  ^  T. 

The  rate  of  doing  work  then,  per  period,  is 

2w^  ^j^_       2w*o*n 

If  it  is  possible  for  a  set  of  waves  to  advance  uniformly  into 
space  previously  undisturbed,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  work  done 
per  period  must  be  equal  to  the  energy  in  the  medium  per  wave 
length.    Let  us  then  work  out  the  energy  per  wave  length. 

It  is  easily  proved  that^  in  waves  in  a  homogeneous  elastic 
solid,  the  energy  is  half  potential  of  elastic  stress,  and  half  kinetic 
energy;  and  it  will  shorten  the  matter,  simply  to  calculate  the 
kinetic  energy  and  double  it,  taking  tliat  as  the  energy  in  the 
medium  per  wave  length.    In  our  notation  of  yesterday,  we  took 

^  as  the  density.    Multiply  this  by  dy,  to  get  the  mass  of  an 

infinitesimal  portion  (per  unit  of  area  in  the  plane  of  the  wave). 
The  kinetic  energy  of  this  mass  is 

Integrating  this  through  a  wave  length,  and  doubling  it  so  as  to 

get  the  whole  energy,  we  have  ^  ^-r-"  •    Compare  that  with  the 

la"  I 

work  done  per  period,  viz.  o  Y  '*  ^^  2^  denote  as  yesterday  the 

rigidity  instead  of  ti.    We  see  that  they  are  equal,  because  (velocity 
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of  propagation)  «  <■  a/  -  as  we  ftnd  from  the  elementaiy  equation lUu 
of  the  wave  motion, 

Thufl  the  work  done  por  period  is  e^iual  to  the  eneifiy  per  wave 
length. 

This  agrees  with  what  wo  know  from  the  ordinary  general 
solution  of  the  equation  of  motion  by  arbitrary  functions  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  discontinuous  series  of  waves  to  be  propagated 
into  the  elastic  medium,  previously  quiescent: — and  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  case  of  velocity  of  propagation  independent  of 
wave  length,  for  a  regular  simple  harmonic  endless  succession  of 
wavea  But  if  our  present  energy  equation  did  not  verify,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  discontinuous  aeries  of  waves 
propagated  forward  without  change  of  form  into  a  medium 
praviously  quiescent  I  wanted  to  verify  the  energy  equation  for 
the  case  of  the  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  because  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  case  in  which  this  is  not  verified ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  put  in  our  molecules.  In  this  case,  the  work  done  per 
period  is  less  than  the  energy  in  the  medium  per  wave  length, 
and  therefore  it  is  impoasible  for  the  waves  to  advance  without 
change  of  form. 

Before  we  go  on  to  that,  let  us  stay  a  little  longer  in  a 
homogeneous  elastic  solid,  and  look  at  the  well-known  solution  by 
discontinuous  functions.    The  equation  of  motion  is 


Although  I  said  I  would  not  formally  prove  this  now,  it  is  in 
reality  proved  by  our  old  equation 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  Professor  Ball  two  days  ago  whether 
he  had  a  name  for  this  symbol  y' ;  and  he  has  mentioned  to  me 
nabla,  a  humorous  suggestion  of  Maxwell's.  It  is  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  harp,  which  was  of  that  shape..  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  bad  name  for  it  Laplacian  I  do  not  like  for  several  reasons 
both  historical  and  phonetic.  [Jan.  22,  1802.  Since  1884  I  have 
found  nothing  better,  and  I  now  call  it  Laplacian.] 
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I  ftbould  have  told  you  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  plane  wave 
propagated  in  the  direction  of  OT,  with  the  plane  of  the  wave 
parallel  to  XZi  for  which  case»  nalla  of  (  (that  is  to  say  v*{) 

becomes  simply  ,^.  The  time-honored  solution  of  this  equa- 
tion is 

where  /  and  F  are  arbitrary  fonctiona  You  can  verify  that  by 
differentiation.  This  solution  in  arbitrary  functions  proves  that  a 
discontinuous  series  of  waves  is  possible ;  and  knowing  that  a  discon- 
tinuous series  is  possible,  you  could  tell  without  working  it  out,  that 
the  work  done  per  period  by  the  medium  on  the  one  side  of  the 
plane  which  you  take  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation 
mtist  be  equal  to  the  enei^  of  the  medium  per  wave  length. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  energy  solution  for  the  case  in  which 
we  have  attached  molecules,  in  which  this  equality  of  energy  and 
work  does  not  hold,  with  the  result  that  you  cannot  get  the 
discontinuous  single  pulse  or  sequence  of  pulses,  I  want  to  suggest 
another  elementary  exercise  for  the  anticipated  arithmetical  labo- 
ratory. It  is  to  illustrate  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a  medium 
in  which  the  velocity  is  not  independent  of  the  wave  length,  and 
to  contrast  that  with  the  propagation  of  waves  when  the  velocity 
is  independent  of  the  wave  length  in  order  that  you  may  feel 
for  yourselves  what  these  two  or  three  symbols  show  us,  but  which 
we  need  to  look  at  from  a  good  many  poiute  of  view  before  wc 
can  make  it  our  own,  and  understand  it  thoroughly.    To  realize 

that  this  equation  -^  »  const  x  —^  gives  us  constant  velocities 

for  all  wave  lengths,  and  that  constant  velocities  for  all  wave 
lengths  implies  this  equation,  and  to  see  that  that  goes  along  with 
the  propagation  of  a  discontinuous  pulsation  without  change  of 
figure,  or  a  discontinuous  succession  of  pulsations  without  change 
of  character,  I  want  an  illustration  of  it,  by  the  consideration  of  a 
case  in  which  the  condition  of  constancy  of  velocity  for  different 
wave  lengths  is  not  fulfilled. 

1  ask  you  first  to  notice  the  formula 
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lis 


which  is  familiar  to  all  mathematical  readers  as  leading  up  to 

Fourier's  harmonic  series  of  sines  and  cosines.    It  is  proved  by 

taking 

2  cos  9  »  €*«  -f  r^, 

and  resolving  S  into  two  partial  fractions.  Poisson  and  others* 
make  this  series  the  foundation  of  a  demonstration  of  Fourier^s 
theorem.    If  0  <  1  the  series  is  convergent ;  when  «  « 1  it  ceases 

to  converge.    If  we  take  q  »  — ^  and  draw  the  curve  whose  de- 


a 


pendent  coordinate  in  w^  S,  what  have  we  ? 

Take  <  » 0  and  measure  oiT  lengths  from  the  origin 

yaa,    2a,.., 
The  curve  represented  will  be  this  (heavy  curve). 


•  *•»••*  wajf 


The  heavy  curve  is 


2S 


5— 8cos27ry^  »' 

It  is  here  drawn  by  the  points 

and  symmetrical  continuation. 

The  dotted  curve  is 

3/2 


w 


(a-l,«-l). 


5  —  4  cos  ivy 
It  is  here  drawn  by  the  points 

(y,«)-(o.  «).  (i.  A),  (i.  A),  (i.  i). 

and  symmetrical  continuation. 

I  want  the  arithmetical  laboratory  to  work  this  out  and  give 

*  See  Thomson  and  Taii*i  Natural  PA/ZofopAy,  1 77. 
T.  L.  8 
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graphic  repreaentatioDs  of  the  periodic  curves  for  aeveral  diiferent 

values  of  e.  The  particular  numerical  case 
that  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  one  in  which 
the  curve  will  be  more  like  this  second 
curve  which  I  draw ;  it  is  much  steeper 
and  comes  down  more  nearly  to  zero.  Take 
the  extreme  case  of  «  » 1,  and  what  happens  ? 
8  is  infinitely  great  for  q  infinitely  small,  and 
is  infinitely  small  for  all  other  values  of  q  less 
than  a.  For  any  value  of  e,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  ordinates  of  the  curve  (corre- 
sponding respectively  to  g  »  O'',  and  q  »  180") 
are 

^._.^,and  i.j-p^; 

^^^     and  therefore  the  minimum  is 

(l-eYKl  +  ey 

of  the  maximum.  Thus,  if  for  example  we  take  e  » '9,  we  find  the 
minimum  ordinate  to  be  1/361  of  the  maximum.  I  suggest,  as  a 
mathematical  exercise,  to  draw  the  curve  for  this  case  by  the 
finite  formula:  and,  as  an  arithmetical  exercise,  to  calculate  as 
many  as  you  please  of  the  ordinates  by  the  series.  You  will  find 
its  convergence  tediously  slow. 

[(•9)«  %  -0108,  (-9)" = -0097] : 

you  must  take  more  than  43  or  44  terms  to  reach  an  accuracy  of 
one  per  cent,  in  the  result  So  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  inclined 
to  calculate  very  many  of  the  ordinates  by  the  series. 

r:  DU  I  vrould  also  advise  those  who  have  time  to  read  Poisson's  and 
******* .  Cauchy's  great  papers  on  deep-sea  waves.  (Pcisson's  M^moire  sur 
la  theorie  des  ondes.  Paris,  J/^m.  Acad,  Set.  i.,  1816,  pp.  71 — 186 ; 
AnnaL  de  Chimie,  v.,  1817,  pp.  122 — 142.  Cauchy,  M^moiro  sur  la 
th&>rie  de  la  propagation  des  ondes  k  la  surface  d'un  fluide  pesant 
d*unc  profondeur  ind^finie  [1815],  Paris,  Jlf^m.  Sav.  Strang,  i., 
1827,  pp.  3 — 312.)  Those  papers  are  exceedingly  fine  pieces  of 
true  mathematics;  and  they  are  vei^  strong.  But  you  might 
have  the  hydrodynamical  beginnings  presented  much  more  fasci- 
natingly. If  you  know  the  elementary  theory  of  deep-sea  waves, 
well  and  good:  then  take  Poisson  and  Cauchy  for  the  higher 
analytical  treatment.    Those  who  do  not  know  the  theory  of 
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deep-sea  waves  may  read  it  up  in  elementary  books.    The  best  M*^'*i 


text-books  I  know  for  Hydrokinetics  are  Besant's  and  LamVs. 

The  great  struggle  of  1815,  not  that  fought  out  on  the  plains  ^**^ 
of  Belgium,  was,  who  was  to  rule  the  waves,  Cauehy  or  Poisson. 
Their  memoirs  seem  to  me  of  very  nearly  equal  merit.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  judges  had  good  reason  for  giving  the  award  to  Cauehy, 
but  Poisson's  paper  also  is  splendid.  I  can  see  that  the  two  writers 
respected  each  other  very  much,  and  I  suppose  each  thought  the 
other's  work  as  good  as  his  own  (?  and  sometimes  better !). 

The  problem  which  they  solve  is  this,  in  their  high  analytical 
style :  Every  portion  of  an  infinite  area  of  water  is  started  initially 
with  an  arbitrarily  stated  infinitesimal  displacement  from  the 
level  and  an  arbitrarily  stated  velocity  up  or  down  from  the  level, 
and  the  inquiry  is,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
you  have  the  solution  of  that  problem  from  the  more  elementary 
problem,  what  is  the  result  of  an  infinitesimal  displacement  at 
a  single  point,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  throwing  a  stone 
into  water  ?  Let  a  solid,  say,  cause  a  depression  in  any  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  solid  performing  the  part  of  giving  velocity  and 
displacement  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  then  consider  the  solid 
suddenly  annulled.  The  same  thing  in  two  dimensions  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  Take,  for  example,  waves  in  an  infinitely  deep 
canal  with  vertical  sides.  Take  a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  canal, 
equal  over  all  its  breadth,  and  inquire  what  will  the  result  be  ? 

I  wish  now  to  help  you  toward  an  understanding  of  Cauchy's 
and  Poisson's  solutions.  They  only  give  symbols  and  occasionally 
numerical  results :  they  do  not  give  any  diagrams  or  graphical  repre- 
sentations y  and  I  think  it  would  repay  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  go 
into  the  subject  to  work  it  out  with  graphic  repi*esentations  thus : — 
first  I  must  tell  you  that  the  elementary  Hydrokinetic  solution  for 
deep-sea  waves  is  simply  a  set  of  waves,  or  a  set  of  standing  vibra- 
tions (take  which  you  please):  the  propagational  velocity  of  the  waves 

being  a/^ .  and  therefore  for  different  waves  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  wave-length ;  and  the  vibrational 

y2irX 
,  also 

directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  wave-length. 
Thus,  so  far  as  concerns  only  the  varying  shape  of  the  disturbed 
water  surface,  the  whole  result  of  the  elementary  Hydrokinetics  of 

8—2 
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f^J^'  deep-sea  wave-uotion  in  ezpreased  by  one  or  other  of  these 
.aea    equations  which  I  write  down ; — 

^-^^-i,\y^Whp  ^'•^-^cosiToosV  r- 

Superposition  of  two  motions  represented  by  either  formula 
gives  a  specimen  of  single  motion  represented  by  the  other,  as  you 
all  know  well  by  your  elementary  trigonometry. 

And  now,  in  respect  to  Poisson's  and  Cauchy's  great  mathe* 
matical  work  on  deep-sea  waves,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you 
to  know  that  it  consists  merely  in  the  additions  of  samples 
represented  by  whichever  of  these  formulas  you  please  to  take. 
The  simple  formula,  or  summation  of  it  with  different  values  of  h 
and  X,  represents  waves  with  straight  ridges,  or  genemlly  straight 
lines  of  equal  displacement :  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  two-dimensional 
wave^motion.  Every  possible  case  of  three-dimensional  wave- 
motion  (including  the  circular  waves  produced  by  throwing  a 
stone  into  water)  is  represented  by  summation  of  the  samples  of 
the  formula,  as  it  stands,  and  with  z  substituted  for  y ;  y  and  z 
representing  Cartesian  coordinates  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
undisturbed  water-surface,  and  x  representing  elevation  of  the 
disturbed  water-surface  above  this  plane. 

And  now,  confining  ourselves  to  the  two-dimensional  wave- 
motion,  I  suggest  to  our  arithmetical  laboratory,  to  calculate  and 
draw  the  curve  represented  by 

«B^4.0CO8  9i-t-e'coB29t-t-0'cos39,-t-...^cosf9{4-... 

where  J<  - -^Xy  -  «i<) ;  ^it^  <»<  - -7. • 

Calculate  the  curve  corresponding  to  any  values  you  please  of 
e  and  of  t  Also  calculate  and  draw  curves  representing  the  sum 
of  values  of  9  with  equal  positive  and  negative  values  of  t^^. 

I  suggest  particularly  that  you  should  perform  this  last 
described  calculation  for  the  cases,  « »  ^  and  e^\.  You  have 
already  the  curves  for  t «  0  in  these  cases  shown  on  the  diagram 
of  page  113,  and  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  work  out,  in  con- 
siderable detail,  curves  for  other  values  of  t  which  you  can  do 
without  inordinately 'great  labour,  as  the  series  are  very  rapidly 
convergent  You  will  thus  have  graphic  representations  of  the 
two-dimensional  case  of  Cauchy  and  Poisson's  problem  for  infinitely 
deep  water  between  two  fixed  parallel  vertical  planea 
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Lastly,  I  may  say  that  if  there  are  some  among  you  who  Mofar:  Di' 
will  not  shrink  from  the  labour  of  calculating  and  adding  forty  or 
fifty  terms  of  the  series,  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same  for  0 » "9 ;  ^^^ 
and  you  will  have  splendid  graphical  illustrations  of  the  two- 
dimensional  problem  of  deep-sea  waves  initiated  by  a  ungle 
disturbance  along  an  endless  straight  line  of  water.  If  you  do  so. 
or  if  you  spead  a  quarter-of-au-hour  in  planning  to  begin  doing  so, 
you  will  learn  to  thank  Cauchy  and  Poisson  for  their  magnificent 
mathematical  treatment  of  their  problem  by  definite  integrals, 
and  for  their  results  from  which,  with  very  moderate  labour,  you 
may  calculate  the  answer  to  any  particular  question  that  may  be 
reasonably  put  with  reference  to  the  subject ;  and  may  work  out 
very  thorough  graphical  illustrations  of  all  varieties  of  the  problem 
of  deep-sea  waves*. 

We  are  going  to  take  our  molecules  again,  and  put  them  in  the 
ether;  and  look  at  the  question,  what  is  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  waves  through  it  under  sonic  suppositions  which  we  shall  make 
as  to  the  masses  of  these  embedded  molecules,  and  how  much  they 
will  modify  the  velocity  of  propagation  from  what  it  is  in  pure 
ether.  Then  we  shall  look  at  the  matter,  with  resixict  to  the 
ciuestion  of  the  work  done  upon  a  plane  per[)eudicular  to  the  line 
.  of  propiigation,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  energy  per  wave-length 
is  gi*eater  than  the  work  done  per  period,  and  that  thei'efore  it  is 
impossible  under  these  conditions  for  waves  to  advance  uniformly 
into  space  previously  occupied  by  quiescent  matter. 

You  will  find,  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  book  on  sound,  the  question 
of  the  work  done  per  period,  and  the  energy  per  wave  length,  gone 
into:  and  the  application  of  this  principle,  with  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  independent  suites  of  waves  tmvelling  without  change 
of  form,  thoroughly  explained. 

To-moiTow  we  shall  consider  investigations  i*especting  the 
difference  of  velocity  of  propagation  in  difFeivnt  directions  in  an 
aeolotropio  elastic  solid,  for  the  foundation  of  the  explanation  of 
double  rofraction  on  niero  elastio  solid  idea.    The  thing  is  quite 

*  [Note  of  May,  isttS.  For  Moiue  of  these  see  my  iiaperi :— *' On  Stationaiy 
W»ve«  iu  Flowing  Water,"  Phil  Mag.  1886,  Vol.  22,  pp.  363,  446.  617;  1887, 
Vol.  23,  p.  62.  ••  On  the  Front  and  Hear  of  a  Free  Proceseion  of  Wavei  in  Deep 
Water,"  Phil  Mag.  1887,  Vol.  28,  p.  113;  and,  ''On  the  Waves  produced  by  a 
Single  Impulse  in  Water  of  any  depth  or  in  a  Dispersive  Medium,"  PAi7.  Mag. 
1887.  Vol.  23,  p.  262.]        . 
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lenlar.  fkmiliar  to  many  of  yott>  no  doubt,  and  you  also  know  that  it  ia  a 
failure  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  propagation  of  light  in 
biaxal  crystals.  It  is,  however,  an  important  piece  of  physical 
djmamics,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  a  little,  and  try  to  show  it  in 
as  clear  a  light  as  I  can. 


Ten  minuiea  interval. 

Now  for  our  proper  molecular  question.  The  distance  from 
cavity  to  cavity  in  the  ether  is  to  be  exceedingly  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-length,  and  the  diameter  of  each 
cavity  is  to  be  exceedingly  small,  in  comparison  with  the  distance 
from  cavity  to  cavity.  Let  the  lining  of  the  cavity  be  an 
ideal  rigid  massless  shell.    Let  the  next  shell  within  be  a  rigid 

shell  of  mass  7^.    I  represent  the  thing  in  this  diagmm  as 

if  we  had  just  two  of  these  massive  shells 
and  a  solid  nucleus.  The  enormous  mass  of 
the  matter  of  the  grosser  kind  which  exists 
in  the  luminiferous  ether  when  permeated 
by  even  such  a  comparatively  non-dense 
body  as  air,  would  bring  us  at  once  to  very 
great  numbers  in  respect  to  the  masses  which 
we  will  suppose  inside  this  cavity,  in  comparison  with  the  masses 
of  comparable  bulks  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  If  there  is  time 
to-morrow,  we  shall  look  a  little  to  the  possible  suppositions  as  to 
the  density  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  what  limits  of  greatness 
or  smallness  are  conceivable  in  respect  to  it.  At  present  we  have 
enough  to  go  upon  to  let  us  see  that,  even  in  air  of  ordinary 
density,  the  mass  of  air  per  cubic  centimetre  must  be  euoimously 
great,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  luminiferous  ether  per 
cubic  centimetre.  We  must  therefore  have  something  enormously 
massive  in  the  interior  of  these  cavities.  We  shall  think  a  good 
deal  of  this  yet,  and  try  to  find  how  it  is  we  can  have  the  large 
quantity  of  energy  that  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  heating  of 
a  body  such  as  water  by  the  passage  of  light  through  it,  or  for 
the  phosphorescence  of  a  body  which  is  luminous  for  several  days 
after  it  has  been  excited  by  light.  I  do  not  think  we  sliall  have 
the  slightest  difficalty  in  explaining  these  things.    These  are  not 
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the  difficulties.  The  difficulties  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  are 
difficulties  which  do  not  strike  the  popular  imagination  at  alL 
They  are  the  difficulties  of  accounting  for  polarization  by  reflection 
with  the  right  amount  of  light  reflected ;  and  of  accounting  for 
double  refraction  with  the  form  of  wave-surface  guessed  by 
Huyghens  and  proved  experimentally  by  Stokea  With  the 
general  character  of  the  phenomena  we  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever ;  the  great  difficulty,  in  respect  to  the  wave  theory  of  light, 
is  to  bring  out  the  proper  quantities  in  the  dynamical  calculation 
of  these  etfects. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  energy  i*equired  for 
heating  a  body  by  radiant  heat  passing  thiH>ugh  it,  nor  how  it  ia 
that  it  sometimes  comes  out  as  visible  light  and,  it  may  be,  so 
slowly  that  it  may  continue  appearing  as  light  for  two  or  three 
days.  All  these  properties,  wonderful  as  they  are,  seem  to  come 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  dynamical  consideration.  So  much 
so  that  any  one  not  knowing  these  phenomena  would  have  dis- 
covered them  on  working  out  the  subject  dynamicially.  He  would 
discover  anomalous  dispersion,  fluorescence,  phosphorescence,  and 
the  well-known  visible  and  invisible  radiant  heat  of  longer  periods 
emitted  by  a  body  which  has  been  heated  and  left  to  cool.  All 
these  phenomena  might  have  been  discovered  by  dynamics ;  and 
a  dynamical  theory  that  discovers  what  is  afterwaixls  verified  by 
experiment  is  a  very  estimable  piece  of  physical  dynamics. 

I  speak  with  confidence  in  this  subject  because  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  anomalous  dispersion  until  after  I 
found  it  lurking  in  the  formuh\s.  And,  when  I  looked  into  the 
matter,  I  found  to  my  shame  that  a  thing  which  had  been  known 
by  othera  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeai-s*  I  had  not  known  until  I 
found  it  in  the  dynamics. 

Take  our  concluding  formula  of  yesterday  (p.  lOG  aboveX  with 
some  changes  of  notation 

^     n       n    [  vii  \T*  — iic'     'T  —  k;  J] 

where  {^  denotes  the  propagational  velocity  of  waves  of  period  r ; 

*  Lerouz,  **  Dispersion  anomale  de  la  vapeur  d*iode,"  Com^ptf  RendiUt  lt.,  186S» 
pp.  12&— 12S:  Pogg,  Ann.  cxvii.,  1802,  pp.  U59,  CGO.  Cbristianacn,  •*Ueber  die 
BrechungBYerbaltnisBe  einer  weingeiHtiKen  Losniig  des FuchBiut,'*  Ann,  Pky$.  Chttn. 
csu,  1870,  pp.  479,  480:  Phil.  Mag.,  xli.,  1871,  p.  244;  AnnaUt  da  Chimit^  UT., 
1873,  pp.  21S,  214. 
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mitf.  II,  />,  and  m,  denote  now  respectively  the  rigidity  of  the  ether, 
the  masB  of  the  ether  in  unit  volume  of  space,  and  the  sum 
of  the  masses  of  the  first  interior  shells  of  the  embedded 
molecules  in  unit  volume  of  space ; 

ei  the  force  of  the  first  spring,  per  unit  elongation,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  molecules  embedded  in  the  ether  per  unit 
volume  of  space ; 

^f  ^«f  f^ut  &o.»  ii^  order  of  ascending  magnitude,  the  fundamental 
periods  of  the  molecule  when  the  outer  shell  is  held  fixed ; 

2Z,  R,.  R„»  &C.,  denote  for  the  separate  fundamental  vibrations  the 
ratio  of  the  eneigy  of  the  first  interior  shell  to  the  whole 
energy  of  the  complex  vibrator. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  wave-period  r  may  be  relatively  to 
the  fundamental  periods  «c,  ic,,  «c,^, ...of  the  vibrator  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  bounding  shell  held  fixed,  to  give  us  a  good 
reasonable  explanation  of  dispersion,  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  observation  with  respect  to  the  difference  of  velocity  for 
different  periods.  To  help  us  with  this  consideration,  take  our 
previous  auxiliary  formulas 

1     p      CiT*  /a?,       \ 

where  f  and  4^  denote  respectively  the  simultaneous  maximum 
displacements  of  the  outermost  massless  shell  and  the  first  of  the 
massive  shells  within  it. 

If  T  were  less  than  the  smallest  of  the  fundamental  periods, 

^  would  be  negative,  the  wave-velocity  would  be  greater  than  iu 

firee  ether,  and  the  refractive  index  would  be  less  than  unity. 
But  in  all  known  cases  the  refractive  index  is  greater  than  unity ; 

and  when  this  is  so,  -7  —  1  must  be  positive.    I  want  to  see  if 

we  can  get  our  formula  to  cover  a  range,  including  all  light  from 
the  highest  ultra-violet  photographic  light  of  about  half  the 
wave-length  of  sodium  light  down  to  the  lowest  we  know  of, 
which  is  the  nuliant  heat  from  a  Leslie  cube  with  a  wave-length 
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that  I  hear  from  Prof  Langley  since  I  spoke  to  you  on  the 
subject  a  week  ago  is  about  -j^  of  a  centimetre  or  17  times  the 
wave*length  of  sodium  light.  That  will  be  a  range  of  about 
forty  to  one.  The  highest  invisible  ultra-violet  light  hitherto 
determined,  by  its  photographic  action,  has  a  period  about  1/40 
of  the  period  of  the  lowest  invisible  radiation  of  radiant  heat  that 
has  yet  been  experimented  upon. 

It  is  probable  that  all  or  many  colourless  transparent  liquids 
and  solids  are  mediums  for  which  throughout  every  part  of  that 
range  there  are  no  anomalous  dispersions.  I  think  it  is  almont 
certain  that  for  rock*salt,  in  the  lower  pai*t  of  the  range,  there 
are  no  anomalous  dispersions  at  all.  In  fact  Langley's  experiments 
on  radiant  heat  are  made  with  rock-salt ;  and  in  all  experiments 
made  with  rock-salt,  it  seems  as  if  little  or  no  radiant  heat  is 
absorbed  by  it.  At  all  events,  we  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  we 
can  show  that  this  kind  of  supposition  will  account  for  dispersion 
through  a  range  of  period  fi^om  one  to  forty.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  we  are  to  have  continuous  refraction  without  anomalous  dis- 
persion through  that  wide  range  of  periods,  there  cannot  be  any 
of  the  periods  tc,  se^,  k,^,  ...  within  it. 

To-morrow  we  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  the  wave-period 
is  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  molecular  periods ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  on  this  supposition  our  formula  serves  well  to  represent 
all  we  have  hitherto  known  by  experiment  regarding  ordinary 
dispersion.  [Added  July  7, 1898.  This  was  true  in  October  1884 ; 
but  measurements  by  Langley  of  the  refractivity  of  rock-salt  for 
radiant  heat  of  wave-lengths  (in  air  or  ether)  from  *43  of  a  mikrou 
to  5*3  mikrons,  (the  "  mikron  "  being  10"^  of  a  metre  or  10^  of  a 
centimetre),  published  in  1886  {Pliii  Mag.  188B,  2nd  half-year), 
showed  that  there  must  be  a  molecular  period  longer  than  that 
corresponding  to  wave-length  5*3.  In  an  addition  to  Lecture 
XII,  Part  II,  we  shall  see  that  subsequent  measui'ements  of 
refractivity  by  Rubens,  Paschen,  and  others,  extend  the  range 
of  ordinary  dispersion  by  rock-salt  to  wave-lengths  of  23  mikrons ; 
and  give  results  in  splendid  agreement  with  our  formula,  which 
is  identical  with  Sellmeier's  expression  of  his  own  original  theoiy, 
through  a  range  of  from  *4  of  a  miki*on  to  23  mikrons,  and 
indicate  56  mikrons  as  being  the  probable  wave-length  of  radiant 
heat  m  ether  of  which  the  period  is  a  critical  period  for  rock-salt.] 
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We  ifhall  now  take  up  the  subject  of  an  elastic  solid  which  in 
not  isotropia  As  I  said  yesterday,  we  do  not  find  the  mere 
oonnderation  of  elastic  solid  satisfetctory  or  successful  for  explain- 
ing the  properties  of  crystals  with  reference  to  light.  It  is.  how- 
ever, to  my  mind  quite  essential  that  we  should  understand  all 
that  is  to  be  known  about  homogeneous  elastic  solids  and  waves 
ill  them,  in  order  that  we  may  contrast  waves  of  light  in  a  crystal 
with  waves  in  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid. 

Aeolotropy  is  in  analogy  with  Cauchy's  word  isotropy  which 
means  equal  properties  in  all  directions.  The  formation  of  a  woitl 
to  represent  that  which  is  not  isotropic  was  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  those  who  hod  to  speak  of  these  subjecta  I  see  the 
Germans  have  adopted  the  term  anisotropy.  If  we  used  this  in 
English  we  should  have  to  say :  "  An  anisotropic  solid  is  not  an 
isotropic  solid  " ;  and  this  jangle  between  the  prefix  an  (privative) 
and  the  article  an,  if  nothing  else,  would  prevent  us  from  adopting 
that  method  of  distinguishing  a  non-isotropic  solid  from  an 
isotropic  solid.  I  consulted  my  Glasgow  University  colleague 
Protl  Lushingtou  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  over  the  subject. 
He  gave  me  several  charming  Greek  illustrations  and  wound  up 
with  the  word  aeolotropy.  He  pointed  out  that  aloXo^  means 
variegated;  and  that  the  Greeks  used  the  same  word  for  variegated 
in  respect  to  shape,  colour  and  motion ;  example  of  this  last,  our 
old  fidend  '*  tcQpvffaioXo^  ''Eicre^p.*'  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
classical  propriety  of  the  word  and  it  has  turned  out  very  con- 
venient in  science.  That  which  is  ditferent  in  different  directions, 
or  is  variegated  according  to  direction,  is  called  aeolo tropic. 

The  consequences  of  aeulotroj^y  upon  the  motion  of  waves,  or 
the  equilibrium  of  particles,  in  an  elastic  solid  is  an  exceedingly 
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interesting  fundamental  subject  in  physical  science ;  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  apology  in  bringing  our  thought^  to  it  here  ex<^pt, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  too  well  known.  On  that  account  I  shall  be 
very  brief  and  merely  call  attention  to  two  or  three  fundamental 
points.  I  am  going  to  take  up  presently!  as  a  branch  of  molar 
dynamics,  the  actual  propagation  of  a  wave ;  and  in  the  mathe- 
matical investigation,  I  intend  to  give  you  nothing  but  what  is 
true  of  the  propagation  of  a  plane  wave  in  an  elastic  solid,  net 
limited  to  any  particular  condition  of  aeolotrnpy ;  in  an  elastic  solid, 
that  is  to  say,  which  has  aeolotropy  of  the  moat  geneml  kind. 

Before  doing  that,  which  is  strictly  a  problem  of  continuous  or 
molar  dynamics,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  somewhat  cloud-land 
molecular  beginning  of  the  subject,  and  refer  you  back  to  the  old 
papera  of  Navier  and  Poisson,  in  which  the  laws  of  equilibrium  or 
motion  of  an  elastic  solid  were  worked  out  from  the  coasideration 
of  points  mutually  intlueuciug  one  another  with  forces  which  are 
functions  of  the  distance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mathe- 
matical validity  of  investigations  of  that  kind  and  of  their  interest 
in  connection  with  molecular  views  of  matter;  but  we  have  long 
passed  away  from  the  stage  in  which  Father  Boscovich  is  accepted 
as  being  the  originator  of  a  correct  repi*eseutation  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  and  force.  Still,  there  is  a  never-ending  interest 
in  the  detinite  mathematical  problem  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion 
of  a  set  of  points  endowed  with  inertia  and  mutually  acting  upon 
one  another  with  any  given  forces.  We  cannot  but  be  conscious 
of  the  one  splendid  application  of  that  problem  to  what  used  to  be 
called  physical  astrcnomy  but  which  is  now  morc  properly  called 
dynamical  astronomy,  or  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
it  is  not  of  these  gi*and  motions  of  mutually  attracting  particles 
that  we  must  now  think.  It  is  equilibriums  and  infinitesimal 
motions  which  fonn  the  subject  of  the  special  molecular  djoiamics 
now  before  us. 

Many  wi-iters  [Navier  (1827),  Poisson  (1828),  Cauchy,  F.  Neu- 
mann, Saint- Venant,  and  others]  who  have  worked  upon  this 
subject  have  come  upon  a  certain  definite  relation  or  set  of 
relations  between*  moduluses  of  elasticity  which  seemed  to  them 
essential  to  the  hypothesis  that  matter  consists  of  particles  acting 
upon  one  another  with  mutual  forces,  and  that  the  elasticity  of  a 
solid  is  the  manifestation  of  the  forcive  requii'ed  to  hold  the 
particles  displaced  infinitesimally  from  the  position  in  which  the 
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mutual  forces  will  balance*  This,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Navier's  relation,  sometimes  Poisson's  relation,  and  in  connection 
with  which  we  have  the  well-known  *'  Poisson's  ratio/-  I  want  to 
show  you  is  not  an  essential  of  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Their 
supposed  result  for  the  case  of  an  isotropic  body  is  interesting, 
though  now  thoroughly  disproved  theoretically  and  experimentally. 
Doubtless  most  of  you  know  it ;  it  is  in  Thomson  and  Tait,  and 
I  suppose  in  every  elementary  book  upon  the  subject.  I  will  just 
repeat  it. 

An  isotropic  solid,  according  to  Navier  s  or  Poisson's  theory, 
would  fulfil  the  following  condition :  if  a  column  of  it  wei*e  pulled 
lengthwise,  the  lateral  dimensions  would  be  shortened  by  a 
quarter  of  the  proportion  that  is  added  to  the  length;  and  the 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  cross-sectional  area  would  therefore 
be  half  the  proportion  of  the  elongation.  Stokes  called  attention 
to  the  viciousnelss  of  this  conclusion  as  a  practical  miitter  in 
respect  to  the  realities  of  elastic  solids.  He  pointed  out  that  jelly 
and  india-rubber  and  the  like,  instead  of  exhibiting  lateral 
shrinkage  only  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  elongation,  give 
really  enough  of  shrinkage  to  cause  no  reduction  in  volume  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  india-rubber  and  such  bodies  vary  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  elongation  so  that  the 
product  of  the  length  into  the  area  of  the  cmss-section  remains 
constant  Thus  the  proportionate  linear  contraction  across  the 
line  of  pull  is  half  the  elongation  instead  of  only  quarter  as 
according  to  Navier  and  Poisson. 

Stokes*  also  referred  to  a  promise  that  I  made,  I  think  it 
was  in  the  year  1856,  to  the  effect  that  out  of  matter  fulfilling 
Foisson's  condition  a  model  may  be  made  of  an  elastic  solid, 
which,  when  the  scale  of  parts  is  sufficiently  i*educed,  will  be  a 
homogeneous  elastic  solid  not  fulfilling  Poisson's  condition.  That 
promise  of  mine  which  was  made  30  years  ago,  I  pi'oposc  this 
moment  to  fulfil,  never  having  doue  so  before. 

Let  this  box  help  us  to  think  of  8  atoms  placed  at  its  8 
cornel's,  Aiith  the  box  annulled.  The  kind  of  elastic  model  I  am 
going  to  suppose  is  this :  particles  or  atoms  arranged  equidistantly 
in  equidistant  parallel  rows  and  connected  by  springs  in  a  certain 

*  [Beporl  to  Brit.  A9$ociaUoHf  Cmubridge,  1SS2.    "On  Dottblo  Kef i-aetiuu, " 
p.  262,  at  bottom.] 
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definite  way.  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  we  can  oonneetVaiK 
neighbouring  particles  of  a  Boscovich  elastic  solid  with  a  special 
appliance  of  cord,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  springs,  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  giving  18  independent  moduluses;  then  by  trans- 
forming the  oooixlinates  to  an  orientation  in  the  solid  taken  at 
random,  we  get  the  celebrated  21  coefficients,  or  moduluses,  of 
Green's  theory.  I  suppose  you  all  know  that  Green  took  a  short- 
cut to  the  truth ;  he  did  not  go  into  the  physics  of  the  thing  at 
all,  but  simply  took  the  general  quadratic  expression  for  energy  in 
terms  of  the  6  strain  components,  with  its  21  independent  coeffi- 
cients, as  the  most  general  suppof^ition  that  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  an  elastic  solid. 

To  make  a  model  of  a  solid  having  the  21  independent  cooffi- 
cientH  of  Green's  theory,  think  of  how  many  disposable  springs  we 
have  with  which  to  connect  8  particles  at  the  comers  of  a  parallel- 
epiped. Let  them  be  connected  by  springs  first  along  the  12 
edges  of  the  parallelepiped.  That  clearly  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  any  rigidity  of  figure  whatever,  so  far  as  distortions  in  the 
principal  planes  are  concerned.  These  12  springs  connecting  in 
this  way  the  8  particles  would  give  resistances  to  elongations 
in  the  directions  of  the  edges;  but  no  resistance  whatever  to 
obliquity;  you  could  change  the  configuration  from  rectangular, 
if  given  so  as  in  the  box  before  you,  into  an  oblique  parallelepiped, 
,  and  alter  the  obliquity  indefinitely,  bringing  if  you  please  all 
the  8  .atoms  into  one  plane  or  into  one  line,  without  calling  any 
resisting  forces  into  play.  What  then  must  we  have,  in  order 
to  give  resistance  against  obliquity?  We  can  connect  particles 
diagonally.  We  have  in  the  first  place,  the  two  diagonals  in  each 
face  although  we  shall  see  that  the  two  will  virtually  count  as  but 
one ;  and  then  we  have  the  four  body  diagonals. 

Now  let  me  see  how  many  disposables  we  have  got.  Remark 
that  each  edge  is  common  to  four  parallelepipeds  of  the  Boscovich 
assemblage.  Hence  we  have  only  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
the  twelve  edge  springs  independently  available.  Thus  we  have 
virtually  three  disposables  from  the  edge  springs.  Each  face  is 
common  to  two  parallelepipeds ;  therefore  from  the  two  diagonab 
in  each  face  we  have  only  one  disix)sable,  making  in  the  six  fiices, 
six  disposables.  We  have  the  four  body  diagonals  not  common  to 
any  other  parallelepipeds  and  therefore  four  disposables  from  them. 
We  have  thus  now  13  disposables  in  the  stiffnesses  of  13  springs. 
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And  we  have  two  more  disposables  in  the  ratios  of  edges  of 
the  parallelepiped.  Lastly  we  have  three  angles  of  three  of  the 
oblique  parallelograms  constituting  the  fiices  of  our  oblique  parallel- 
epiped. Thus  we  have .  in  all  18  disposablea  But  these  18 
disposables  cannot  give  us  18  independent  moduluses  because  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  give  us  infinite  resistance  to  compression 
with  finite  isotropic  rigidity,  a  case  which  is  essentially  included 
in  18  independent  moduluses.  Hence  I  must  now  find  some 
other  disposable  or  disposables  that  will  enable  me  to  give  any 
compressibility  I  please  in  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid,  and  to 
^ve  Green's  21  independent  coefficients,  for  an  aeolotropic  solid. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  add  something  to  our  mechanism  that 
can  make  the  assemblage  incompressible  or  give  it  any  compres- 
sibility we  please ;  so  that,  for  example,  we  can  make  it  represent 
either  cork  or  india-nibber,  the  extremes  in  respect  to  elasticity  of 
known  natural  solids, 

I  must  confess  that  since  1856  when  I  promised  this  remilt  I 
have  never  seen  any  simple  definite  way  of  realising  it  until  a  few 
months  ago  when  in  making  preparations  for  these  lectures  I 
found  I  could  do  it  by  running  a  cord  twice  round  the  edges  of 
our  parallelepiped  of  atoms  as  you  see  me  now  doing  on  the  model 
before  you.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  thus  with  an  actual  cord  and 
with  rings  fixed  at  the  eight  comers  of  a  cubic  box,  than  to 
imagine  it  done.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  ways  of  doing  it ; 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  many,  I  wish  I  could.  It  is  a  not  unin- 
teresting labyrinthine  puzzle  to  find  them  all  and  to  systematise 
the  finding.    You  see  now  we  are  finding  one  way. 

Here  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  the  comers 
as  we  have  taken  them  in  succession. 

(000)  (001)  (Oil)  (010)  (000)  (001)  (01 1)(010)(000)(100)(110)(010) 
(110)(111)(011)(111)(101)(001)(101)(111)(110)(100)(101)(100) 

[April  14,  1898.  For  the  accompanying  very  clear  diagram 
(fig.  1)  representing  another  of  the  vast  number  of  ways  of  laying 
a  CQrd  round  the  edges  of  a  parallelepiped,  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  Brillouin  who  has  added  abstracts  of  some  of  the  present 
lectures  to  a  translation  by  M.  Lugol  of  Vol.  I.  of  my  Popular 
Lectures  and  Addresses.  M.  Brillouin  describes  his  diagram  cs 
follows : — ^"  JTai  modifii^  Tordre  indiqu^  par  Thomson  en  permit tant 
le  6*  et  le  8*  sommet,  pour  que  la  corde  suive  chaque  c6t^  en  sens 
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oppo0^  k  868  deux  trajets.    Dana  I'ordre  primitif,  la  face  (000) 
(001)  (Oil)  (010)  ^tait  parcourue  deux  fois  dans  le  mdme  sena.''] 

You  866  I  hav6  drawn  the  cord  just  three  times  through  each 
corner  ring  and  I  now  tighten  it  over  its  whole  length  and  tie  the 
ends  together.  Remark  now  that  if  the  coi-d  is  inextensible  it 
secures  that  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  12  edges  of  the  parallel- 
epiped remains  constant,  whatever  change  be  given  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  8  comers.  This  condition  would  be  fulfilled  for 
any  change  whatever  of  the  configumtion ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  it  always  remains  a  parallelepiped,  because  our  application  of 
the  arrangement  is  to  a  homogeneous  strain  of  an  elastic  solid 
according  to  Boscovich.  A  cord  must  similarly  be  carried  twice 
round  the  4  edges  of  every  one  of  the  contiguous  parallelepipeds ; 
and  eight  of  these  have  a  common  comer,  at  which  we  suppose 
placed  a  single  ring.     Hence  every  ring  is  traversed  three  times 
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Fig.  I. 


by  each  oue  of  eight  endless  cords.  Each  edge  is  common  to  four 
contiguous  parallelepipeds  and  therefore  it  has  two  portions  of 
each  of  four  endless  cords  passing  along  it. 

Suppose  now  for  example  the  parallelepiped  to  be  a  cube. 
Inextensible  cords  applied  in  the  manner  described  between 
neighbouring  atoms,  keep  constant  the  suip  of  the  lengthis  of  the 
12  edges  of  each  cube,  and  therefoi*e  secure  that  its  volume  is 
constant  for  every  infinitesimal  displacement.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  assemblage  of  ring  atoms  thus  connected  by  endless 
cords.  In  itself  and  without  further  application  to  molecular 
theory  we  see  a  very  interesting  structure  which,  provided  the 
cords  are  kept  stretched,  occupies  a  constant  volume  of  synxce  and 
yet  is  perfectly  without  rigidity  for  any  kind  of  distortion.     You 
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flee  if  I  elongate  it  in  one  of  the  three  directions  of  the  parallel 
edges  of  the  cabes,  it  necessarily  shrinks  in  the  perpendicular 
directions  so  as  to  keep  constant  volume.  This  kind  of  deforma- 
tion gives  us  two  of  the  five  components  of  distortion  without 
change  of  bulk ;  and  the  other  three  are  given  by  the  shearings 
which  we  have  called  a,b,c]  of  which,  for  instance,  a  is  a  distor- 
tion such  that  the  two  square  parallel  faces  of  the  cube  pei*pen- 
dicular  to  OX  become  rhombuses  while  the  other  four  remain 
square.  ^ 

[Aprtll4t^  1898.  The  cube  (fig.  1)  with  an  endless  cord  twice 
along  each  edge  is,  at  least  mechanically,  somewhat  interesting  in 
realising  an  isolated  mechanism  for  securing  constancy  of  volume 
of  a  hexahedron,  without  other  restriction  of  complete  liberty  of 
its  eight  comers  than  constancy  of  volume  requires:  provided  only 
that  the  hexahedron  is  infinitely  nearly  cubic,  and  that  each  face 
is  the  (plane  or  curved)  surface  of  minimum  area  bounded  by  four 
straight  lines.  Two  years  ago  in  preparing  this  lecture  for  the 
press  firom  Mr  Hathaway  s  papyrograph,  a  much  simpler  mechan- 
ism of  cords  for  securing  constancy  of  volume,  occupied  by  an 
assemblage  of  a  vast  number  of  points  given  in  cubic  order,  than 
is  provided  by  the  linking  together  of  cubes  separately  fulfilling 
this  condition,  occurred  to  me.    It  was  not  till  some  time  later 


Pig.  s. 

that  I  found  myself  anticipated  by  M.  Brillouin.  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  that  he  has  interested  himself  in  the  subject  and 
has  introduced  a  new  idea,  by  which  the  condition  of  constant 
volume  is  realised  in  the  exceedingly  simple  and  beautiful  mechan- 
ism of  endless  cords  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  2), 
copied  firom  one  of  his  articles  in  the  volume  already  referred  to. 
This  diagram  represents  endless  cords  of  which  just  one  is  shown 
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complete.  TheBe  cords  paaa  through  rings  not  shown  in  fig.  2.  UaSaL 
Fig.  8  shows  one  of  the  rings  viewed  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal 
of  the  cube  and  seen  to  be  traversed  twelve  times  by  four  endleas 
cords  of  which  one  is  shown  complete.  In  an  assemblage  of  a  vast 
number  of  rings  thus  connected  by  endless  cords  and  arranged  in 
cubic,  or  approximately  cubic,  order,  one  set  of  three  conterminous 
edges  of  each  cube  is  kept  constant,  and  therefore  for  the  exactly 


'^:f^ 


Fig.  8. 

cubic  order  the  volume  is  a  maximum.  This  method,  inasmuch 
as  it  implies  only  two  lines  of  cord  along  each  edge  common  to 
four  cubes,  is  vastly  simpler  than  the  original  method  described 
above  as  in  my  lecture  at  Baltimore,  which  required  eight  lines  of 
cord  along  each  common  edge.  The  kinematic  result  with  its 
dynamic  consequences,  is  the  same  in  the  two  methods. 

To  avoid  the  assumption  of  an  inextensible  elastic  cord,  place 
at  each  comer,  common  to  eight  cubes,  six  bell-cranks  properly 
pivoted  to  produce  the  effect  of  cords  running,  as  it  were,  round 
pulleys,  which  we  first  realised  by  the  six  cords  running  through 
the  ring  of  fig.  3.  And  instead  of  each  straight  portion  of  cord, 
substitute  an  inextensible  bar  of  rigid  matter,  hooked  at  its  two 
ends  to  the  arm-ends  of  the  proper  bell-cranks ;  just  as  are  the 
two  ends  of  each  copper  bell- wire,  so  well  known  in  the  nineteenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  but  perhaps  to  be  forgotten  early  in  the 
T.L.  9 
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twentieth  oentnry.  when  children  grow  up  who  have  never  leen 
bell-cranks  and  bell-wiree  and  only  know  the  electrio  belL  Remark 
now  that  our  connecting-rods,  being  rigid,  can  transmit  push  as 
well  as  pull;  instead  of  merely  the  pull  of  the  flexible  cord 
with  which  we  commenced.  Our  model  now  may  be  constructed 
wholly  of  matter  fulfilling  the  Poisson-Navier  condition,  and  it 
gives  us  a  molecular  structure  for  matter  violating  that  condition. 

Suppose  now  we  ideally  introduce  repulsions  in  the  lines  of 
the  body  diagonals  between  the  four  pairs  of  comers  of  each  cube. 
This  will  keep  stretched,  all  the  cords  between  rings,  or  con- 
necting-rods between  arm-ends  of  bell-cranks;  and  will  give  a 
cnbically  isotropic  elastic  solid  with  a  certain  definite  aeolotropic 
quality.  If  besides  we  introduce  mutual  forces  in  the  edges  of 
the  cubes  between  each  atom  and  its  nearest  neighbour,  we  can 
give  complete  isotropy,  or  any  prescribed  aeolotropy  consistent 
with  cubic  isotropy.  All  this  is  for  an  incompressible  solid.  But 
lastly,  by  substituting  india-rubber  elastics  for  the  cords,  or  ideal 
attractions  or  repulsions  (Boscovichian)  instead  of  the  connecting- 
rods  between  bell-crank-arm-ends,  we  allow  for  any  degree  of 
compressibility,  and  produce  if  we  please  a  completely  isotropic 
elastic  solid  with  any  prescribed  values  for  the  moduluses  of 
rigidity  and  resistance  to  compression,  fulfilling  or  not  fulfilling 
Poisson's  ratio.  It  is  mechanically  interesting  to  work  out  details 
for  this  problem  for  the  case  suggested  by  cork,  that  is,  a  perfectly 
isotropic  elastic  solid,  having  rigidity  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  resistance  to  compression  than  in  the  case  of  Poisson's  raiio, 
and  just  suflScient  to  produce  constancy  of  cross-section  in  a 
column  compressed,  or  elongated,  by  forces  applied  to  its  ends. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  go  further  and  produce  a  solid  of  which  a 
column  shall  shrink  transversely  when  compressed  merely  by 
longitudinal  forca 

In  my  lecture  at  Baltimore  I  indicated,  without  going  into 
*  details,  how  by  taking  a  parallelepiped  of  unequal  edges  instead 
of  a  cube  and  introducing  different  degrees  of  elasticity  in  the 
portions  of  the  cords  lying  along  the  different  edges  of  each 
parallelepiped,  and  by  introducing  also  forces  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  among  neighbouring  atoms,  we  can  produce  a  model 
elastic  solid  with  the  twenty-one  independent  moduluses  of 
Green's  theory. 

But  the  method  by  cords  and  pulleys  or  bell-cranks  which  we 
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have  been  cousideiing,  though  highly  interesting  in  mechanics, 
and  dignified  by  its  relationship  to  Lagrange's  original  method  of 
proving  his  theorem  of  **  virtual  velocities  *'  (law  of  work  done)  in 
mathematical  dynamics,  lost  much  of  its  interest  for  molecular 
physics  when  I  found*  that  the  restriction  to  Poisson's  ratio  in 
an  elastic  solid  held  only  for  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  assemblage 
of  single  Boscovich  point-atoms :  and  that,  in  a  homogeneous  as* 
sembloge  of  pairs  of  dissimilar  atoms,  laws  of  force  between  the 
similar  and  between  the  dissimilar  atoms  can  readily  be  assigned, 
so  as  to  give  any  prescribed  rigidity  and  any  prescribed  modulus  of 
resistance  to  compression  for  an  isotropic  elastic  solid:  and  for 
an  aeolotropic  homogeneous  solid,  Qreen  s  21  independent  modu- 
luses  of  elasticity,  or  18  when  axes  of  coordinates  are  so  chosen 
as  to  reduce  the  number  by  three.] 

I  want  now  to  go  through  a  piece  of  mathematical  work  with 
you  which,  though  indicated  by  Qreen f,  has  not  hitherto,  so  far 
as  I  knov/,  been  given  anywhere,  except  partially  in  my  Article 
on  "Elasticity"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bn^tanniccu  It  is  to  find  the 
most  general  possible  plane  wave  in  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid  of 
the  most  general  aeolotropy  possible,  expressed  in  terms  of  Green's 
21   independent  moduluses^.    Taking  Qreen's  general  formula 

*  [Proc.  R.  S.  £.  July  1  and  16, 18S9:  Math,  and  Phy$.  Papen,  Vol.  m.  Art 
xoni.,  p.  895 :  also  **  On  the  ElaBtioiiy  of  a  Crystal  according  to  Bosoovich,*'  Proe. 
R.  S,t  June  15, 189S,  and  republished  as  an  Appendix  to  present  yolome.] 

f  Green's  Mathematical  Papen  (Macmillan,  1S71),  pp.  807,  SOS. 

X  [JuM  16, 169S.-^Through  references  in  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  EUMieitp 
I  have  recently  found  three  very  important  and  suggestive  memoirs  by  Blanchet  la 
LiouviUe^t  Journal,  Vols.  v.  and  vii.  (1840  and  1842),  in  which  this  problem  is 
treated  on  the  foundation  of  86  independent  coefficients  in  the  six  linear  equations 
expressing  each  of  the  six  stress-components  in  terms  of  the  six  strain-components. 
In  respect  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  energy  in  abstract  dynamics,  it  is  enriont 
to  find  in  a  Report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Poisson,  Ooriolls,  and 
Sturm  {Compte$  RenduM,  Vol.  vii. ,  p.  1143)  on  the  first  of  these  memoirs  (which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Academy  on  August  8, 1888),  the  following  sentence  :—*«  Les 
Equations  difT^rentielles  auxquelles  sont  assnj^tis  les  d^placements  d*Qn  point 
quelconque  du  milieu  teart^  de  sa  position  d*(;quilibre  renferment  86  coefficients 
constants,  qui  dependent  de  la  nature  du  milieu,  et  qu*on  ne  pcurrait  riduire  ft  wi 
moindrt  nombte  $an$  fairt  de$  hypothUa  tur  la  ditpoiition  da  moUcule$  et  tur  U$ 
hie  de  leure  aetione  mutuellet,**  (The  italicising  is  mine.)  Blanchet's  second 
memoir,  also  involving  essentially  86  independent  coefficients,  was  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  June  14, 1841,  and  was  reported  on  by  Gauchy,  LiouviUe, 
and  Duhamel  without  any  protest  against  the  86  coefficients.  In  Green's  memoir 
««0n  the  Propagation  of  Light  in  ciystaUixed  Media,*'  read  May  20.  1839  to  the 
Cambridge  PhUosophical  Society,  the  expression  for  the  energy  of  a  strain  as  a 
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.(1> 


with  the  notation  with  which  I  put  it  before  you  in  Lecture  II. 
Part  L  (pp.  22.  23, 24),  we  find 

PmlU+ 12/4-  ISgr  -f  14a  -f  Uh  4-  16c 
Q  « 12c  -f  22/-f  2^  4-  24a  4-  25&  4-  26c 
J{  « 13c  +  28/  4-  33jf  4-  34a  4-  356  +  36c 
fir«  14c 4-  24/4-  34^  4-  44a  4-  45&4-  46c 
7«  15c  +  25/4-  359  4-  45a  +  556  +  56c 
ET  « 16c  +  26y  4-  36^  4-  46a  +  565  4-  66c 

Now,  considering  an  ideal  infinitesimal  parallelepiped  of  the 
solid  txSyitf,  remark  that,  in  virtue  of  the  stress  components 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  2r,  U,  it  experiences  pairs  of  opposing  forces  parallel  to 
OX  on  its  three  pairs  of  faces  as  follows, 

liU 


(riff- «•)«••«»= 


and  the  total  resultant  component  parallel  to  OX  is  therefore 

fdP    dU  ,dT\^  ^  ,  ... 

Henoe  if  we  denote  ^y  (x  +  (,y  +  v» '  +  0  ^he  coordinates  at 
time  <  of  a  point  of  the  solid  of  which  {ar,  y,  $)  is  the  equilibrium, 
we  have,  as  we  found  in  Lecture  II.  (p.  26  above), 

^^^  .dU    dT\ 
^  dp      dw      dy      dz 

dS,     dU    dQ     dS 

PdF'—^--^- 


(8). 


ax      dy      djg 

cPf     dT     dS     dR 
^  dt^^  dx  "*■  dy'^  dz 

Now  a  plane  wave,  or  a  succession  of  plane  waves,  or  the 
motion  resulting  fix>m  the  superposition  of  sets  of  plane  waves 


qosdrmtie  ftmetioo  of  tlM  ax  ttraiii-eoiiipoiieiiU  had  been  fandsiiMiitaUy  wed ;  and 
by  il  the  fifteen  eqoalitiee  among  the  86  coefficients  in  the  linear  eqnationt  for  atreee 
in  terms  of  strain,  reducing  the  number  of  independent  coeffidente  to  31,  had  been 
demonstrated  without  hypothesis.] 
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travelling  in  the  same  or  in  contrary  directions^  may  be  defined 
generally  as  any  motion  of  the  solid  in  which  eveiy  infinitely  thin 
lamina  parallel  to  some  fixed  plane  experiences  a  motion  which  is 
purely  translational ;  or  in  other  words,  a  motion  in  which  (,  i|,  ( 
are  functions  of  (p,  t),  where  p  denotes  the  perpendicular  from  O 
to  the  plane  through  (x,  y,  z)  parallel  to  the  wave-front.  If  /,  m,  n 
denote  the  direction-cosines  of  this  perpendicular,  we  have 


pszlx  +  my  +  nz 


'(*). 


and  therefore 


d      f  d  ^      d  d  ^      d         d 

dx       dp*      dy        dp*     dz        dp 


(5). 


when  these  symbols  are  applied  to  any  function  of  (p,  t). 

Hence,  according  to  the  definitions  of  e,  f,  g,  a,  h,  e  which  I 
gave  you  in  Lecture  IL  (pp.  22,  23),  we  have 


{ 


dp' 


dp        dp'  dp        dp' 


3p       dp, 


.(«X 


Hence  by  (3),  (6),  (1)  and  (6)  we  find 


Ct), 


where 


I 


A  -  HP  +  66m*  +  55n»  +  2  X  16iTO  +  2  X  66«»n  +  2  X  IS*/ 
B  -  66<»  +  22i»«  +  44n«  +  2  x  26/«i  +  2  x  24mn  +  2  x  46n{ 
C  -  55P  +  44m*  +  33»*  +  2  x  45/m  +  2  x  84mn  +  2  x  35nZ 

A'"b&*-\-  24m* + 34n»  +  (25  +  46)  Im,  +  (23  +  44)mn  +(36 +45)  lit 
ff  .  16f«  +  46m*  +  35n*  +  (14  +  56)  Im  +  (36  +  45)mn  +(13+ 65)ii/ 
C  -  16i*  +  26m*  +  45n«  +  (12+ 66)im  +  (25  +  46)mn  +(14+66)iUj 

(8). 

Now,  for  our  plane  waves  travelling  in  either  direction,  (.  i;,  {^ 


/ 
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IfoiM.       moat  each  be  a  fiinction  of  (p  ±  vt),  where  v  denotes  the  propaga- 
tional  velocity  of  the  wave :  hence 

*f««**f.       *^-««*^.       *f-««*f  ^ov 

de    ^df'       dP    ^dj^'      di*    ^df ^•'^ 

Hence  if  we  denote  the  acceleration  components  by  ^.  9,  ^ 
equations  (7)  become 

C?'^  +  (5-pi^)9+      il'g      -o[,.;..,(10). 
Bf\^      A'Vj      +(0-ptOl;-o) 

The  detenninant  of  these  equations  equated  to  zero  gives^  for 
«^  three  essentially  real  values  v^,  Vt\  V;  which  are  essentially 
positive  if  the  coefScients  11,  66,  &c.,  are  of  any  values  capable  of 
representing  the  elastic  properties  of  a  stable  elastic  solid.  And 
for  each  value  of  t^,  equations  (10)  give  determinate  values,  X,  /i, 
for  the  ratios  i^/|,  ^/^  which  we  may  denote  by  Xi,  /ai;  X^,  /j,; 
X«,  ft,;  so  that  finally  we  have,  for  the  complete  solution  of  our 
problem,  superimposed  sets  of  three  waves  expressed  as  follows, 

where  ^,  ^g,  ^,  ^i,  ^i,  y^^  denote  arbitrary  functions. 

This  solution  and  the  relative  formulas  will  be  very  useful  to 
US  to-morrow  when  we  shall  be  considering  the  conesponding 
^  wave-surface "  in  all  its  generality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface 
touched  by  planes  perpendicular  to  {I,  m,  n)  and  at  distances  from 
an  ideal  origin  of  disturbance  equal  to  Vit,  v^,  vjL 


...(11), 


LECTURE  XII. 


FUDAT,  Ootobtr  10,  6  pjc. 

« 

Ws  will  look  a  little  more  at  this  wave  problem.  Our  conelosioii 
is,  that  if  yoa  choose  arbitrarily,  in  any  position  whatever  relatively 
to  the  elastic  solid,  a  set  of  parallel  planes  for  wave-fronts,  there 
are  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another  (each  generally 
oblique  to  the  set  of  planes)  which  fulfil  the  condition,  that  the 
elastic  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement;  and  the 
equations  we  have  put  down  express  the  wave-motion.  Each  of  the 
three  waves  will  be  a  wave  in  which  the  oscillation  of  the  matter 
in  its  front  is  as  I  am  performing  it  now,  i.e.,  an  oscillation  to  and 
fro  in  a  line  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  wave-front,  represented  by 
this  piece  of  cardboard  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  You  will  find 
the  vibrations  of  the  three  waves  corresponding  to  the  three  roots 
of  the  determinantal  cubic,  whether  they  ai*e  oblique  or  not  oblique 
to  the  wave-front,  are  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

[Thirteen  and  a  hcUf  years  i^Uerval,  Here  is  a  very  short 
proof    In  equations  (10)  of  Lecture  XL,  put 

and  <Sf=^Va  +  ljVi9  +  j;V7  J   " 

With  this  notation  equations  (10)  give 

^    pt^-A  +  a'     ^     pti>-B  +  fi'      ^    pif-C  +  y ^^^ 

Multiplyicg  these  by  J  a,  Jfi,  Jy  respectively  and  adding;  and 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  resulting  equation  by  8,  we  find 

1 ?L 4. § J.  7  /14V 
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ThiB  18  a  form  of  the  determinaiital  cubic  for  the  reduction  of 
a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  three  variables,  which  I  gave 
fifty-three  years  ago  in  the  Cambi'idge  Mathematical  Journal 
{MatL  and  PhydcaX  Paper$^  Art  xv.  Vol.  i.  p.  65). 

Writing  down  this  equation  for  roots  Vi',  t^t**  and  taking  the 
difference,  we  find 


(•.•-•••)(, 


(/»»,•-  -4  +a) (pVt*-A  +a) 


W-0+7)(K-C  +  7)}    ^"^ 


Hence  if  «,*,  V  are  equal,  the  second  fiictor  of  this  expression  may 

bave  any  value.    If  they  are  unequal  it  must  be  sero,  and  (IS) 

gives 

|J.  +  <}ifl.  +  &gi-0  (16). 

which  shows  that  the  lines  of  the  vibration  in  any  two  of  our 
three  waves  are  necessarily  perpendicular  to  one  another*,  except 
in  the  case  when  the  two  propagational  velocities  are  equal  In 
this  case  the  two  waves  become  one,  and  the  line  of  vibration  may 
be  in  any  direction  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  given  by 
the  third  root.  The  case  of  three  equal  roots  may  also  occur :  in 
it  the  three  waves  become  one,  and  the  line  of  vibration  may  be 
in  any  direction  whatever.  Both  in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of 
two  equal  roots,  each  particle  may  describe  a  circular  or  elliptic 
orbit,  or  may  move  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line.  One  equation 
among  ({,  m,  n)  gives  a  cone,  such  that,  for  the  plane  wave-front 
perpendicular  to  any  one  of  its  generating  lines,  two  of  the  three 
wave-velocities  are  equal.  Two  equations  among  (I,  m,  n)  give  a 
line  normal  to  a  wave-front,  or  wave-fronts,  for  which  the  three 
wave-velocities  are  equal.] 

The  consideration  of  the  three  sets  of  plane  waves  with  three 
different  propagational  velocities,  but  with  their  fronts  all  parallel 
to  one  plane,  leads  us  to  a  wave-surface  different,  so  far  as  I  know, 

*  This  important  proposition  does  not  hold  for  the  three  direction!  of  Wbration 
found  by  Blanohet  (footnote  above),  whioh,  for  three  unequal  roots  of  his  cabie, 
are  necessarily  not  aU  at  right  angles  to  one  another  unless  Green's  fifteen 
equalities  are  aU  fulfilled.  Compare  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Pkilo§ophy, 
a  844,  845. 
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from  anything  that  has  been  worked  out  hitherto  in  the  dynamics  IUil 
of  elastic  solids — a  wave-surface  in  which  there  ¥fill  be  three 
sheets  instead  of  only  two,  as  in  Fresnel's  wave-surface:  and  in 
which  there  will  be  condensation  and  rarefaction  at  each  point  of 
each  sheet,  instead  of  the  pure  distortion  of  the  ether  at  every 
point  of  each  of  the  two  sheets  of  Frcsnel's  wave-surface.  It  is 
a  geometrical  problem  of  no  contemptible  character  to  work  out 
this  wave-surface. 

[May  16, 1898.  Here  is  the  problem  fully  worked  out,  except 
the  performance  of  the  final  elimination  of  Z,  m,  n.  In  (14) 
above,  for  v  put  Ix  +  my  +  nz  and  for  n,  wherever  it  occurs,  put 

^1  —  i«  —  m\  Let  ^  ({,  m,  x,  y,  z)  denote  what  the  second  member 
of  (14)  then  becomes.    Take  the  following  three  equations: — 

♦->'  t-"- 1'" <")^ 

and  eliminate  Z,  m  between  them.  The  resulting  equation  ex- 
presses the  wave-surface;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface,  whose  tangent 
plane  at  points  of  it  where  the  direction  cosines  are  /,  m,  n,  is  at 
distance  v  from  the  origin.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  symmetrical 
treatment  of  I,  m,  n  may  be  preferred  in  the  process  of  the  elimin- 
ation.] 

The  wave-surface  problem,  in  words,  is  this: — Let  the  solid 
within  any  small  volume  of  space  round  the  origin  of  coordinates, 
0,  be  suddenly  disturbed  in  any  manner  and  then  left  to  itselC 
It  is  required  to  find  the  surface  at  every  point  of  which  a  pulse 
of  disturbance  is  experienced  at  time  t  [^  »  1  in  the  mathematical 
solution  above]. 

[June  16, 1898.  This  problem  I  now  find  was  stated  very  clearly 
and  attacked  with  great  analytical  power  by  Blanchet  in  his 
"M^moire  sur  la  Propagation  et  la  Polarisation  du  Mouvement 
dans  un  milieu  ^lastique  ind^fini,  cristallis^  d'une  mani^re  quel- 
conque,"  the  first  of  the  three  memoirs  referred  to  in  the  footnote 
above.  At  the  end  of  this  paper  he  sums  up  his  conclusion  as 
follows : 

"  1^  Dans  un  milieu  ^lastique,  homog^ne,  ind^fini,  cristal- 
lis^  d'une  mani^re  quelconque,  le  mouvement  produit  par  ud 
^branlement  central  se  propage  par  une  onde  plus  ou  moina 
compliqu^e  dans  sa  forme. 
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^  **  2*  Pour  ehaqoe  nappe  do  ronde,  la  vitesBe  do  propagation 
est  constanto  dan»une  mdme  direction,  variable  avea  la  direction 
soivant  nne  loi  qui  depend  de  la  forme  de  Tonde. 

''S*.  Pour  une  mAme  direction,  lea  vitesnes  de  vibration 
Bont  constamment  parall^les  entre  elles  dana  une  mtoie  nappe 
de  Tonde  pendant  la  dur^  du  mouvement,  et  parallMes  k  des 
droites  diffiSrentes  pour  les  diSi^rentes  nappes,  ce  qui  constitue 
une  veritable  polarisation  du  mouvement.'' 

In  2*  and  3*  of  this  statement  *"  direction  "  must  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  direction  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane,  and 
to  iS^  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  three  "  droites  diffiSrentes  '*  mentioned 
in  it  are  mutually  perpendicular,  because  of  the  fifteen  necessary 
equalities  not  assumed  by  Blanchet  among  the  thirty-six  coeflScients. 
The  second  and  third  of  Blanchet  s  memoirs  (Lioutnlle's  Journal, 
YoL  VIL,  1842)  are  entitled  "  M^moire  sur  la  Delimitation  de  Tonde 
dans  la  propagation  des  Mouvements  Vibratoires,'*  and  '*  M^moire 
sur  une  circonstance  remarquable  de  la  Delimitation  de  I'onde." 
They  contain  some  exceedingly  interesting  conclusions,  which 
Blanchet  on  the  invitation  of  Liouville  had  worked  out  as  ex- 
tensions to  a  crystallised  body  of  results  previously  found  by 
Poisson  for  an  isotropic  solid,  regarding  the  space  throughout 
which  there  is  some  movement  of  the  elastic  solid  at  any  time 
after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing  action  within  a  small  finite 
space.  CSauchy  had  also  worked  on  the  same  subject  and  had 
given  an  analytical  method,  his  ^'Calcul  des  Residua,"  which 
Blanchet  used  with  due  acknowledgment.  The  two  authors, 
working  nearly  simultaneously,  seem  to  have  found,  each  for  him- 
self, all  the  main  results,  and  each  to  have  appreciated  loyally  the 
other's  work.  It  is  interesting  also  to  find  Poisson,  Coriolis,  Sturm, 
Cauchy,  Liouville,  and  Duharael  reporting  &vourably  and  suggest- 
ively on  Blanchet's  memoirs,  and  Liouville  helping  him  with  advice 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations. 

As  part  of  his  conclusion  regarding  *' delimitation "  Blanchet 
says,  **  II  n'y  a,  en  g^n^ral,  ni  d^placement  ni  vitesse  au-del&  de 
la  plus  grande  nappe  des  ondes";  and  Gauchy  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Coniptes  BenduB,  xiv.  (1842),  p.  13,  excluding 
oondensational-rarefiBkctional  waves,  says,  "Les  d^placements  et 
par  suite  les  vitesses  des  molecules  s'^vanouiront  par  tons  les 
points  situ^s  en  dehors  ou  en  dedans  des  deux  ondes  propag^es. 
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M.  Blanchet  a  remaiqui  aveo  justesse  qu'on  ne  poavait.  en 
g^n^ral,  en  dire  autant  des  points  situds  entre  lea  denx  ondesi 
Toutefois  il  est  bon  d'observer  qae,  mSme  en  ces  demiers  points^ 
les  d^plaoements  et  les  vitesses  se  r^aisent  k  i^ro  quand  on 
suppose  nulle  la  dilatation  du  volume...,  c'est  k  dire,  en  d'autres 
termes,  quand  les  vibrations  longitudinales  disparaissent"*] 

Qreen  treats  the  subject  of  waves  in  an  aeolotropic  elastie 
solid  in  a  peculiar  and  most  interesting  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  dynamical  theory  of  "the  propagation  of  light  in 
crystallized  media."  He  investigates  conditionsf  that  "transverse 
vibratiotfis  shall  always  be  accurately  in  the  front  of  the  waye"  or, 
in  modem  language,  that  the  wave  may  be  purely  distortionaL 
He  finds  {  14  relations  among  his  21  coefficients  by  which  this  is 
secured  for  a  double-sheeted  wave-surface,  which  he  finds  to  be 
identical  with  Fresnel's.  There  is  necessarily  a  third  sheet, 
although  Qreen  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  It  is  ellipsoidal,  and 
corresponds  essentially  to  a  condensational-i*arefactional  wave  with 
vibrations  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane. 
It  is  quite  disconnected  from  the  double-sheeted  surface  of  the 
distortional  wave;  and  a  disturbing  source  can  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  produce  only  distortional  wave-motion  with  the  double-sheeted 
wave-surface,  or  only  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave-motion 
with  the  ellipsoidal  wave-surface,  or  both  kinds  simultaneously. 
The  three  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoidal  wave-surface  coincide 
with  the  three  axes  of  symmetry  found  for  the  wave-surface  of  the 
distortional  Fresnel-Qreen  wave-motion. 

This  dynamics  of  waves  in  an  elastic  solid  is  a  fine  subject  for 
investigation,  and  I  am  sorry  now  to  pass  from  it  for  a  time. 

But  if  the  war  is  to  be  directed  to  fighting  down  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  it  is  not  of 
the  slightest  use  towards  solving  our  difficulties,  for  us  to  have 
a  medium  which  kindly  permits  distortional  waves  to  be  pro- 
pagated through  it,  even  though  it  be  aeolotropic.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  though  the  medium  be  aeolotropic  it  can  let 
purely  distortional  waves  through  it,  and  that  two  out  of  the 

*  These  qaotationB  are  copied  from  a  yeiy  interesting  aeoonnt  of  the  work  of 
Blanchet  and  Caaohy  on  this  subject  on  pp.  637—634  of  Todhnnter  and  Pearson's 
BUutieity,  Vol.  l 

t  Green's  Mathematieal  Papen  t  '<  On  Propagation  of  Light  in  CrystaUited 
HedU,"  p.  298 :  Beprint  from  Tram.  Cambridge  Philo9ophieal  Society,  Maj  90, 1SS9. 

X  Ibid.  p.  809. 
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three  waves  will  be  purely  distortional.  What  we  want  ia  a 
medium  which,  when  light  in  refracted  and  reflected,  will  under 
all  circumstances  give  rise  to  distortional  waves  alone.  Green's 
medium  would  fiiil  in  this  respect  when  waves  of  light  come  to  a 
surface  of  separation  between  two  such  mediuma  All  that  Qreen 
secures  is  that  there  can  be  a  purely  distortional  wave ;  he  does 
not  secure  that  there  shall  not  be  a  condensational  wave.  There 
would  generally  be  condensational  waves  from  the  source.  White* 
hot  bodies,  flames  as  of  candles  or  gaslights,  electric  light  of 
all  kinds,  would  produce  condensational  waves,  whether  in  an 
aeolotropic  or  isotropic  medium,  so  far  as  Green's  conditions  here 
spoken  of,  go.  What  we  want  is  a  medium  resisting  condensation 
sufficiently;  a  medium  with  an  infinite  or  practically  infinite 
bulk-modulus — so  great  that  the  amount  of  energy,  developed 
in  the  shape  of  condensational  waves,  has  not  been  discovered 
by  observation. 

As  an  essential  in  every  reflection  and  refraction  there  may 
be  a  little  los»  of  energy  from  the  want  of  perfect  polish  in  the 
surface,  but  as  a  rule,  we  have  practically  no  loss  of  light  in 
reflection  and  refraction  at  surfaces  of  glass  and  clear  crystals. 
There  perhaps  is  some  but  we  have  not  discovered '  it.  The 
medium  that  gives  us  the  luminiferous  vibrations  must 'be  such 
that  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  energy  of  the  wave  expended  in 
condensational  waved  after  refraction  and  reflection,  the  amount  of 
it  must  be  so  small  that  it  has  not  been  discovered.  Numerical 
observations  have  been  made  with  great  accuracy,  in  which,  for 
example,  Fresnel's  formula  for  the  ratio  of  normally  incident  and 

reflected  light  (^-tt)  is  verified  within  closer  than  one  per  cent, 

I  believe.  Still  a  half  per  cent  or  a  tenth  per  cent  of  the  energy 
may  for  oblique  incidences  be  converted  into  condensational  waves, 
for  all  we  know.  But  if  any  large  percentage  were  converted  into 
condensational  waves,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  energy  in 
condensational  waves  going  about  through  space,  and  (to  use  for  a 
moment  an  absurd  mode  of  speaking  of  these  things)  there  would 
be  a  *'  new  force  "  that  we  know  nothing  of.  There  would  be  some 
tremendous  action  all  through  the  universe  produced  by  the  energy 
of  condensational  waves  if  the  energy  of  these  were  one-tenth,  or 
one-hundredth  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  distortional  waves. 
I  believe  that  if  in  oblique  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  at 
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any  surface,  or  in  case  of  violent  action  in  the  Bource,  there  aie 
condensational  waves  produced  with  anything  like  a  thousandth 
or  a  ten-thousandth  of  the  energy  of  the  light  and  radiant  heat 
which  we  know,  we  should  have  some  prodigious  effect,  but  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  to  be  discovered  by  some  other  sense  than 
we  have.  The  want  of  indication  of  any  such  actions  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  if  there  are  any  in  nature,  they  must  be  exceedingly 
small.  But  that  there  are  such  waves,  I  believe ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  velocity  of  the  unknown  condensational  wave  that  we  are 
speaking  of  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electro-static  force. 

I  say  "  believe  '*  here  in  a  somewhat  guarded  manner.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  believe  this  as  a  matter  of  religious  faith,  but 
rather  as  a  matter  of  strong  scientific  probability.  If  this  is  true 
of  propagation  of  electro-static  force,  it  is  true  that  there  is 
exceedingly  little  energy  in  the  waves  corresponding  to  the 
propagation  of  an  electro-static  force.  That  i»  however  going 
beyond  our  tether  of  Molecular  Dynamics.  What  I  proposed 
in  the  introductory  statement  with  reference  to  these  Lectures 
was  to  bring  what  principles  and  results  of  the  science  of  molecular 
dynamics  I  could  enter  upon,  to  bear  upon  the  wave  theory  of 
light.  We  are  sticking  closely  to  that  for  the  present,  and  we 
may  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  condensational  waves. 
Our  medium  is  to  be  incompressible,  and  instead  of  Gi'een's 
fourteen  equations,  we  have  merely  one  condition, — that  the 
medium  is  incompressible.  It  is  obvious  that  this  condition 
suffices  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  wave  of  condensation  at  all 
and  reduces  our  wave-surface  to  a  surface  with  two  sheets,  like 
the  Fresnel  surface.  But  before  passing  away  from  that  beautiful 
dynamical  speculation  of  Green's,  if  we  think  of  what  the  am* 
densational  wave  must  be  in  an  aeolotropic  solid  fulfilling  Green's 
condition  that  it  can  have  purely  distortional  waves  proceeding  in 
all  directions — the  condition  that  two  of  the  three  waves  which 
we  investigated  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  shall  be  purely 
distortional — I  think  we  shall  find  also  condensational  waves,  and 
that  the  wave-surraces  for  them  will  be  a  set  of  concentric  ellipsoids. 
It  will  be  a  single-sheeted  surface,  that  is  certain,  because  you 
have  only  one  velocity  corresponding  to  each  tangent  plane  at  the 
wave-surface. 

I  shall  now  leave  this  subject  for  the  present.  We  shall  come 
back  upon  it  again,  perhaps,  and  look  a  little  more  into  the 
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question  of  modoluses  of  elasticity.  We  shall  work  op  from  an 
isotropic  solid  to  the  most  general  solid ;  and  we  shall  work  down 
from  the  most  general  solid  to  an  isotropic  solid.  We  shall  take 
first  the  most  general  value  for  the  compressibility ;  we  shall  then 
come  to  this  subject  again  of  assuming  incompressibility.  We 
shall  then  begin  with  the  most  general  solid  possible,  and  see  what 
conditions  we  must  impose  to  make  it  as  symmetrical  as  is  necessary 
for  the  Fresnel  wave-surface.  The  molecular  problem  will  prepare 
your  way  a  good  deal  for  this. 

I  had  intended  to  prepare  something  about  the  mass  of  the 
luminiferous  ether.  I  have  not  had  time  to  take  it  up,  but  I 
certainly  shall  do  so  before  we  have  done  with  the  subject  We 
shall  go  into  the  question  of  the  density  of  the  luminiferous  ether, 
giving  superior  and  inferior  limits.  We  shall  also  consider  what  * 
fraction  of  a  gramme  may  be  in  one  of  these  molecules  and  show 
what  an  enormously  smaller  fraction  of  a  gramme  we  may  suppose 
it  to  displace  in  the  luminiferous  ether.  We  shall  try  to  get  into 
the  notion  of  this,  that  the  molecule  must  be  elastic  and  that  there 
must  be  an  enormous  mass  in  its  interior.  Its  outer  part  feels 
and  touches  the  luminiferous  ether.  It  is  a  very  curious  sup- 
position to  make,  of  a  molecular  cavity  lined  with  a  rigid  spherical 
shell;  but  that  something  exists  in  the  luminiferous  ether  and 
acts  upon  it  in  the  manner  that  is  faultily  illustrated  by  our 
mechanical  model,  I  absolutely  believe. 

Just  think  of  the  effect  of  a  shock  consisting  say  of  a  collision 
•between  that  and  another  molecule.  Instead  of  its  being  broken 
into  bits,  let  us  suppose  an  unbroken  spherical  sheath  around  it. 
It  will  bound  away,  vibrating.  Just  imagine  the  central  nucleus 
vibrating  in  one  direction  while  the  shell  vibrates  in  the  other,  and 
you  have  a  molecule  with  two  parts  going  in. opposite  directions; 
but  differing  from  what  I  thought  of  the  other  day  (Lecture  IX. 
p.  96  above)  in  that  one  part  is  inside  the  other.  The  ether  gets 
its  motion  from  the  outside  part  Therefore  I  say  that  the  most 
fundamental  supposition  we  can  make  with  reference  to  the  origi- 
nating source  of  a  sequence  of  waves  of  light  is  that  illustrated 
by  a  globe  vibrating  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line. 

We  have  already  investigated  (Lecture  VIII.  pp.  86 — 89)  the 
solution  corresponding  to  that.  Consider  the  spherical  waves ;  no 
vibrations  for  points  in  one  certain  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  maxi- 
mum vibrations  in  all  points  of  the  equatorial  plane  of  that 
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diameter  and  perpendicolar  to  that  plane ;  for  all  pmnts  in  the 
quadrant  of  an  arc  of  the  spherical  surface  extending  from  axis  to 
equator,  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  and  tangential  to  the  arc ;  and 
of  magnitude  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  or  angular 
distance  from  the  equator  and  of  intensity  proportional  to  th'^ 
square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  Then  in  a  wave  travelling 
outwards,  let  the  amplitude  vary  inversely  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  therefore  the  intensity  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  centre ;  and  you  have  a  correct  word-painting 
of  the  very  simplest  and  most  frequent  sequence  of  vibrations 
constituting  light. 

Ten  minutes  interval 

Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  dynamics  of  refracti<Mi, 
ordinary  dispersion,  anomalous  dispersion,  and  absorption.  Begin- 
ning with  our  formulas  as  we  left  them  yesterday  (p.  120  above), 
let  us  consider  what  they  become  for  the  case  t  «  ao ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  static  displacement  of  the  containing  shell.  The  inertia 
of  the  molecules  will  now  not  be  called  into  play,  and  the  case 
becomes  simply  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  set  of  springs  whose 
stiffnesses  we  have  denoted  by  Ci,  c,,  ... ,  Cj,  Cj^u  when  S,  the  end 
of  Ci  remote  from  mi,  is  displaced  through  a  space  ^,  and  F^  the 
end  of  cj^i  remote  from  m^,  is  fixed. 


Denoting  by  X  the  force  with  which  S  pulls  and  F  reaista^ 
which,  as  inertia  does  not  come  into  play,  is  therefore  the  force 
with  which  each  spring  is  stretched,  we  have 

Z-iCj+ifl5-C^(tf^i--flrj)«...»c,(xi--«^-iCi(f--ar,)...(l); 

or,  as  we  may  write  it, 

""  1    "       1     '•"•••"     1      *•     i~ (2); 

Cj^l  Cj  Ct  Ci 

whence 


11  11 

-  +  --!-•••+-  +  — 

f  ""TTT     1        ,11 

*    -  +  -+-  +  ..•+-  +  — 

Ci      Ct      Ct  Cj      Cj^x 


(8X 


Imr. 
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Henoe»  unless  at  least  one  of  C|,  Cb»  ••• ,  (^i  is  sero,  ^  —  1  is 

negative  for  r  «>  oo ,  and  therefore  ^  diminishes  to  —  op  as  r*  in« 

creases  to  +  oo .    Hence  a  large  enough  finite  value  of  r  makes 

p^BsO,  and  all  larger  values  of  t*  make  ^  nagative.    This  is  a 

particular,  and  an  extreme,  case  of  a  very  important  result  with 
which  we  shall  have  much  to  do  later,  in  following  the  course  of 
our  formula  when  the  period  of  the  light  is  increased  from  any 
molecular  period  to  the  next  greater  molecular  period ;  and  we 
may  get  quit  of  it  for  the  present  by  assuming  cj^i  to  be  zero.  We 
may  recover  it  again,  and  perceive  its  true  physical  significance, 
by  supposing  ni^  to  be  infinitely  great;  and  therefore  wo  lose 
nothing  of  generality  by  taking  c^i  s  0.    This,  in  our  formulas  of 

to-day, makes  X^O  and  7  ""  1*    The  latter,  by  putting  r  »  oo  in 

our  last  formula  of  Lecture  X«  (p.  120  above),  gives 

l^:^yii  +  'c;B,  +  icjR,  +  tie.) (4). 

Subtracting  this  from  our  last  formula  of  Lecture  X.  with 
r  general,  we  find 

f^"4^l^::^+^rr^«+?":^^        ('^>' 

whence,  by  the  preceding  formula  of  Lecture  X.,  (p.  120) 

A  conveDient  modification  of  this  formnla  is  got  by  putting  in  it 

H"- • •<'^ 

«»d  <H-^ (8). 

Ki*  ' 

Thus  fi  denotes  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium;  and  Kx 
denotes  the  period  which  mi  would  have  as  a  vibrator,  if  the 
shell  lining  the  ether  were  held  fixed,  and  if  the  elastic  connection 
between  w^  and  interior  massed  were  temporarily  annulled.  With' 
these  notations  (6)  becomes 
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When  the  period  of  the  light  is  very  long  in  oompariaon  urith 
the  longest  of  the  molecular  periods  of  the  embedded  molecules,  it 
is  obvious  that  each  material  particle  will  be  carried  to  and  fro 
with  almost  exactly  the  same  motion  as  the  shell,  in  fact  almost 
as  if  it  were  rigidly  connected  with  the  shell ;  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  light  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  if  the  masses  of  the 
particles  were  distributed  homogeneously  through  the  ether  without 
any  disturbance  of  its  rigidity. 

Let  us  consider  now  how,  when  the  period  of  the  light  is  not 
infinitely  long  in  comparison  with  any  one  of  the  molecular  periods, 
the  internal  vibrations  of  the  molecule  modify  the  transmission 
of  light  through  the  medium.  For  simplicity  at  present  let  us 
suppose  our  molecule  to  have  only  one  vibrating  particle,  the  9iii  of 
cur  formulas,  which  we  will  now  call  simply  m, 
being  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  vibrators 
per  unit  volume  of  the  ether.  Imagine  it  con- 
nected with  the  shell  or  sheath,  S,  surrounding 
it,  by  massless  springs  (as  in  the  accompanying 
diagram),  through  which  it  acts  on  the  ether 
surrounding  the  sheath.  Its  influence  on  the 
transmission  of  light  through  the  medium  can 
be  readily  understood  and  calculated  from  the  diagrams  of  p.  147, 
representing  the  well-known  elementary  dynamics  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  in  simple  harmonic  motion,  when  freely  hung  from  a 
point  S,  (corresponding  to  the  sheath  lining  our  ideal  cavity  in 
ether),  which  is  itself  compelled  by  applied  forces  to  move  horizon- 
tally with  simple  harmonic  motion.  Figs.  1  and  2  illustrate  the 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  point  of  suspension,  S,  is  longer 
than  the  period  of  the  suspended  pendulum  with  8  fixed ;  and 
figs.  3  and  4  cases  in  which  it  is  shorter.  In  each  dia^m  OM 
represents  the  length  of  an  undisturbed  simple  pendulum  whose 
period  is  equai  to  that  of  the  motion  of  8,  the  point  of  support  of 
our  disturbed  pendulum  8M.  Thus  if  we  denote  the  periods  by 
T  and  M  respectively,  we  have  0M/8M^  r^i^.  Hence  if  f  and  x 
denote  respectively  the  simultaneous  maximum  displacements  of 
8  and  ilf,  we  have 

i-^-??ii w 

If  now  for  a  moment  we  denote  by  u^  the  mass  of  the  single 
vibrating  particle  of  our  diagrams,  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
T.  L,  10 
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Bbr.  poll  exerted  by  the  thread  M8  tm  £f  at  the  inatant  of  maximum 
displaoement  ia  w(l'irlrfm ;  and  with  m  in  place  of  w^  we  have 
the  sum  of  the  forces  exerted  by  all  the  molecules  per  unit  volume 
of  the  ether  at  the  instant  of  maximum  displacement  of  ether  and 
molecules  at  any  point.  This  force  is  subtracted  from  the  re- 
stitutional  force  of  the  ether^s  elasticity,  when  the  period  of  the 
light  is  greater  than  the  molecular  period  (figs.  1  and  2) ;  and  is 
added  to  it»  when  the  period  of  the  light  is  less  than  the  molecular 
period  (figa  3  and  4). 

Now  if  the  rigidity  of  the  ether  be  taken  as  unity,  its  elastic 
force  per  unit  of  volume  at  any  point  at  the  instant  of  its  maximum 
displacement  is  (2tr/0',  where  I  is  the  wave-length  of  light  in 
the  ether  with  its  embedded  moleculea  Hence  the  total  actual 
restitutionol  force  on  the  ether  is 


(T)'»-(^y«. 


which  must  be  equal  to  [ — j  (  if  the  density  of  the  ether  be 

taken  as  unity.  Hence  dividing  both  members  of  our  equation  by 
(2ir/r)^{,  and  denoting  by  ^  the  velocity  of  light  through  the 
medium  consisting  of  ether  and  embedded  molecules,  and  by  /i  its 
refractive  index,  we  have 

;  M'-^-(jy-i+«»|  (11); 

whence  by  (10), 

'*-^-(iy-^+"»??^ w 

By  quite  analogous  elementary  dynamical  considerations  we  find 

it  instead  of  one  set  of  equal  and  similar  molecules,  there  are 
several  such  sets,  the  molecules  of  one  set  differing  firom  those 
of  the  others.  The  period  ir,  or  ic,,  or  ir,„  &c.,  of  any  one  of  the 
sets  is  simply  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  interior  mass, 
when  the  rigid  spherical  lining  of  the  ether  around  it,  which  for 
brevity  we  shall  henceforth  call  the  sheath  of  the  molecule,  is 
held  fixed.  Instead  of  calling  this  sheath  massless  as  hitherto 
we  shall  suppose  it  to  have  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  displaced 
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fMoUr.  ether ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  interior  maMOs  the  propagation 
of  light  would  be  sensibly  the  same  as  in  homogeneous  un- 
disturbed ether.  The  condition  which  we  originally  made,  that 
the  distance  from  molecule  to  molecule  must  be  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  diameter  of  each  molecule  and  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave-length,  must  be  fulfilled  in  respect 
to  the  distances  between  molecules  of  different  kinds.  The 
number  of  molecules  of  each  kind  in  a  cube  of  edge  equal  to 
the  wave-length  must  be  very  great;  and  the  numbers  in  any 
two  such  cubes  must  be  equal,  this  last  being  the  definition  of 
homogeneity.  These  are  substantially  the  conditions  assumed  by 
Sellmeier*,  and  our  equation  (13)  is  virtually  identical  with  his 
original  expression  for  the  square  of  the  refractive  index. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  our  formula  (0)  for  the  effect 
on  the  velocity  of  regular  periodic  waves  of  light,  of  a  multitude 
of  equal  and  similar  complex  vibrating  molecules  embedded '  in 
the  ether,  shows  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  effect  of  as  many 
sets  of  different  simple  vibrators  as  there  are  fundamental  periods 
in  our  one  complex  vibrator;  and  that  the  masses  of  the  equi- 
valent simple  vibrators  are  given  by  the  equations 

niiic^R  miK,*R,  m^K„*R„    .        ,,.. 

w«— ^  ;    w,«  -^  ';    m„«   -   \  ■\  «c....(14). 

/»*f/  /»*/  picx^ 

But  although  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  regular  periodic 
waves  is  the  same,  the  distribution  of  energy,  kinetic  and  potential, 
is  essentially  different  on  the  two  supposition&  This  difference 
is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  absorption  and  fluorescence, 
as  we  shall  see  in  considering  these  subjects  later. 

[Added  SepL  2St,1898.  The  dynamical  theory  of  dispersion, 
as  originally  given  by  Sellmeier*,  consisted  in  finding  the  velocity 
of  light  as  affected  by  vibratory  molecules  embedded  in  ether, 

•  SeUnwEer,  Fogg.  Aim.,  VoL  145,  1S7S,  pp.  899,  690 ;  Vol.  147, 1S78,  pp.  8S7, 

t  (Th0  tobitanM  of  this  wm  oommmiioaied  to  8m.  A  of  th«  British  AMoeiation 
at  Bristol  on  September  9, 1S9S,  in  two  papers  under  the  titles  •*  The  Dynamieal 
Theoiy  of  Befraetionr Dispersion,  and  Anomaloas  Dispersion,*'  and  *'  Cbntiniiity  in 
Undolatoiy  Theory  of  Condensational-rarefactional  Waves  in  Oases,  Ltqnid%  and 
Solids,  of  Distortional  Wayes  in  Solids,  of  Eleotrie  and  Magnetic  Wavei^  in  all 
Substances  capable  of  transmitting  them,  and  of  Badiant  Heat,  Visible  Light, 
Ultxa-Violet  Light  and  RAntgen  Rays."] 
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such  as  those  which  had  been  suggested  by  Stokes*  to  aoooant 
for  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Sellmeier's  mathematieal 
work  was  foondod  on  the  simplest  ideal  of  a  molecular  vibrator, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  single  material  particle  connected  by  a 
massless  spring  or  springs  with  a  rigid  sheath  lining  a  small  vesicle 
in  ether.  He  investigated  the  propagation  of  distortional  waves, 
and  found  the  following  expression  (which  I  give  with  slightly 
altered  notation)  for  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  of  light 
passing  through  ether  studded  with  a  very  large  number  of 
vibratory  molecules  in  every  volume  equal  to  the  cube  of  the 
wave-length : — 

where  r  denotes  the  period  of  the  light ;  M,ic,tM^,  &c.,  the  vibrat(»y 
periods  of  the  embedded  molecules  on  the  supposition  of  their 
sheaths  held  fixed ;  and  m,  m„  m„,  &c,  their  masses.  He  showed 
that  this  formula  agreed  with  all  that  was  known  in  1872  regard- 
ing ordinary  dispersion,  and  that  it  contained  what  we  cannot 
doubt  is  substantially  the  true  dynamical  explanation  of  anomalous 
dispersions,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Fox-Talbotf  for  the 
extraordinary  ray  in  crystals  of  a  chromium  salt,  by  Leroux^  for 
iodine  vapour,  and  by  Christiansen§  for  liquid  solution  of  fuchsin, 
and  had  been  experimentally  investigated  with  great  power  by 
Kundt** 

Sellmeier  himself  somewhat  marred  fi*  the  physical  value  of  his 
mathematical  work  by  suggesting  a  distinction  between  refractive 
and  absorptive  molecules  ("  refractive  und  absorptive  Theilchen  "), 
and  by  seeming  to  confine  the  application  of  his  formula  to  cases 
in  which  the  longest  of  the  moleculai-  periods  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  period  of  the  light.  But  the  splendid  value 
to  physical  science  of  his  non-absorptive  foimula  has  been  quite 
wonderfully   proved    by    Rubens    (who,   however,  inadvertently 

*  Bee  Kirohhofl-StokM-Thomioo,  Phil.  Mag.,  Maroh  and  July  1S60. 
t  Fox-Tftlbot,  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  Bdin.,  1870—71. 
t  Lerooz,  Camput  rendui,  56, 1862,  pp.  126—188. 

i  ChrisUaosen,  Ann.  Phyi.  Chem.,  141,  1870.  pp.  479,  480;  Phil.  !/«#.,  41, 
1871,  p.  244 ;  AnnaUi  d€  Ohimie,  25, 1872,  pp.  218,  214. 
''''  Kandt,  Pogg.  Ann,,  Vols.  142, 148, 144, 145,  1871—72. 
tt  Pogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  147,  1872,  p.  625. 
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mitf*  quotes*  it  as  if  due  to  Ketteler).  Fourteen  yean  ago  Langley  f 
had  measured  the  refractivity  of  rock-salt  for  light  and  radiant 
heat  of  wave-lengths  (in  air  or*  ether)  from  '43  of  a  mikrom|  to 
5*3  mikroms  (the  mikrom  being  10^  of  a  metre,  or  10~^  of  a 
centimetre),  and  without  measuring  refractivities  further,  had 
measured  wave-lengths  as  great  as  16  mikroms  in  radiant  heat 
Within  the  last  six  years  measurements  of  refractivity  by  Rubens, 
Paschen,  and  others,  agreeing  in  a  practically  perfect  way  with 
Laugley*H  thi-ough  his  range,  have  given  us  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  refractivity  of  rock-salt  and  of  sylvin  (chloride  of 
potassium)  through  the  enormous  range  of  from  *4  of  a  mikrom  to 
23  mikroms.  I 

Rubens  began  by  using  empirical    and    partly    theoretical  i 

formulas  which  had  been  suggested  by  various  theoretical  and  ! 

experimental  writers,  and  obtained  fairly  accurate  representations 
of  the  refractivities  of  flint-glass,  quartz,  fluorspar,  sylvin,  and  | 

rock-salt  through  ranges  of  wave-length  from  '4  to  nearly  12 
mikroms§.  Two  years  later,  further  experiments  extending  the 
measure  of  refractivities  of  sylvin  and  rock-salt  for  light  of  wave- 
.  lengths  up  to  23  mikroms,  showed  deviations  from  the  best  of  the 
previous  empirical  formulas  increasing  largely  with  increasing  . 

*  WUd,  Ann.f, Yoh  l»S,  1S94,  p.  d67.  In  the  formals  quoted  by  Bubens  from 
Ketteler,  tabstitate  for  /igothe  valae  of  /i  found  by  putting  r boo  in  SeUmeier'a 
formula,  and  Ketteler**  formula  becomes  identioal  with  Sellmeier's.  Bemark  that 
Ketteler'a  **  J/  "  is  Sellmeier's  **  mjc*  "  according  to  my  notation  in  the  text. 

t  Lang^y,  PhiL  Mag,^  1886,  2nd  half-year. 

X  [for  a  small  unit  of  length  Langley,  fourteen  years  ago,  used  with  great 
advantage  and  convenience  the  word  **mikron'*  to  denote  the  millionth  of  a 
metre.  The  letter  n  has  no  place  in  the  metrical  system,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
a  change  of  spelling  to  **  mikrom  "  for  the  millionth  of  a  metre,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  English  usage  for  millionths  (mikrohm,  mikro-ampere,  mikrovolt).  For  a 
conveniently  small  corresponding  unit  of  time  I  further  venture  to  suggest 
**  miehron  "  to  denote  the  period  of  vibration  of  light  whose  wave-length  in  ether 
is  1  mikrom.  Thus,  the  velocity  of  light  in  ether  being  3  x  10**  metres  per  second, 
the  miehron  is  )  x  10~^^  of  a  second,  and  the  velocity  of  light  ii  1  mikrom  of  space 
per  miehron  of  time.  Thus  the  frequency  of  the  highest  ultra-violet  light  investi- 
gated by  Schumann  (*1  of  a  mikrom  wave-length,  SiUungtber,  d.  k.  GeulUch,  d, 
Wisietuch.  zu  Wifn,  en.  pp.  416  and  625, 1893)  is  10  periods  per  miehron  of  time. 
The  period  of  sodium  light  (mean  of  lines  D)  is  *68J32  of  a  miehron ;  the  periods 
•  of  the  ^'Beststrahlen**  of  rock-salt  and  sylvin  found  by  Bubens  and  Aschkinass 
(WUd.  Ann,  lzv.  (1898),  p.  241)  are  61*2  and  61*1  miohrons  respectively.  No 
practical  ineonvenienee  can  ever  arise  from  any  possible  confusion,  or  momentaiy 
forgetfulness,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of  sound  between  michrons  of  time  and 
mikroms  of  space. — K.] 

i  Bubens,  fl'ied.  Ann.,  Vols.  63,  64,  1894—96.  j 

'A 
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« 

wave*leDgth&  Rubens  then  fell  back*  on  the  simple  unmodified 
Sellmeier  formula,  and  found  by  it  a  practically  perfect  expression 
of  the  refractivities  of  those  substances  from  '434  to  22*3  mikroma. 

And  now  for  the  splendid  and  really  wonderful  confirmation  of 
the  dynamical  theory.  One  year  later  a  paper  by  Rubens  and 
Aflchkinassf  describes  experiments  proving  that  radiant  heat  after 
five  successive  reflections  from  approximately  parallel  surfaces  of 
rock-salt ;  and  again  of  sylvin ;  is  of  mean  wavo-length  51*2  and 
Ori  miki*oms  respectively.  The  two  formulas  which  Rubens  had 
given  in  February  1807,  as  deduced  solely  from  rcfroctivities 
measured  for  wave-lengths  of  less  than  23  mikroms,  made  /** 
negative  for  radiant  heat  of  wave-lengths  from  37  to  55  mikroms 
in  the  case  of  reflection  from  rock-salt,  and  of  wave-lengths 
from  45  to  67  mikroms  in  the  case  of  reflection  from  sylvin  S 
(/A*  negative  means  that  waves  incident  on  the  substance  cannot 
enter  it,  but  are  totally  reflected). 

These  formulas,  written  with  a  somewhat  important  algebraic 
modification  serving  to  identify  them  with  Sellmeier's  original 
expression,  (13)  above,  and  thus  making  their  dynamical  meaning 
clearer,  are  as  follows : — 

Rock-salt    ^. -1.1875 +  11410  ^3,-^ +  2-8o04^,-^. 

Sylvia        M«- 1-6329+   -^^  ;^-:^^^^^   +  28792  ^-^y-:j . 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (pp.  162, 153)  represent  the  squares  of 
the  refractive  index  of  rock-salt  and  sylvin,  calculated  fram  these 
formulas  through  a  range  of  periods  from  *434  of  a  michron  to 
100  michrons.  In  each  diagram  the  scale  both  of  ordinate  and 
abscissa  from  0  to  10  michrons  is  ten  times  the  scale  of  the 
continuation  from  10  to  100  michrons.  Additions  and  sub- 
tractions to  keep  the  ordinates  within  bounds  are  indicated  on 
the  diagrams.  The  circle  and  cross,  on  portion  b  of  each  curve, 
represent  respectively  the  points  where  /i' » 1  and  /** »  0.  The 
critical  periods  exhibited  in  the  formula  are 

for  rock-salt, 

1273  and  66116,  being  the  square  roots  of  *01621  and  3149*8; 
for  sylvin, 

•1529  and  67-209,        „        ..        .,        „      -0234      „    45171. 

*  Bubeng  and  NiohoU,  mtd.  Aun.,  Vol.  60.  iS96— 97,  p.  454. 
t  BubeiiA  and  AaohkinaM,  Wied.  Ann.,  Vol.  65,  1S9S,  p.  241. 
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{■lar.  The  valoe  of  /&*  passes  from  —  so  to  -f  ao  as  r  rises  through  these 
values,  and  we  have  accordingly  asymptotes  at  these  points, 
represented  by  dotted  ordinates  in  the  diagrams. 

The  agreement  with  observation  is  absolutely  perfect  through 
the  whole  range  of  Langley,  Rubens,  and  Paschen  from  *434  of  a 
roichron  to  22'3  michrons.  The  observed  refractivities  are  given 
by  them  to  five  significant  figures,  or  four  places  of  decimals ;  and 
in  a  table  of  comparison  given  by  Rubens  and  Nichols*  the 
calculated  numbers  agree  with  the  observed  to  the  last  place  of 
decimals,  both  for  rock-salt  and  sylvin. 

While  in  respect  to  refiractivity  there  is  this  perfect  agreement 
with  Sellmeier's  formula  through  the  range  of  periods  from  '434 
of  a  michron  to  fifty-one  times  this  period  (corresponding  to 
nearly  six  octaves  in  music),  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  with 
radiant  heat  of  22*3  michrons  period,  Rubens  found,  both  for 
rock-salt  and  sylvin,  so  much  absorption,  increasing  with  increasing 
periods,  as  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  on  his  measurements 
of  refiractivity  to  longer  periods  than  22  or  23  michrons,  and  to 
extinguish  a  large  proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  of  23  michrons 
period  in  its  course  through  his  prisms.  Hence  although  Sellmeier's 
formula  makes  no  allowance  for  the  laige  absorptivity  of  the  trans- 
parent medium,  such  as  that  thus  proved  in  rock-salt  and  sylvin  with 
radiant  heat  of  periods  less  than  half  the  critical  period  k  in  each 
case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  laige  as  it  is  the  absorptivity 
produces  very  little  effect  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  radiant 
heat  through  the  niiedium.  This  indeed  is  just  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  dynamical  theory,  which  shows  that  the  velocity 
of  propagation  is  necessarily  affected  but  very  little  by  the  forces 
which  produce  absorption,  unless  the  absorptivity  is  so  great  that 
the  intensity  of  a  ray  is  almost  annulled  in  travelling  three  or 
four  times  its  wave-length  through  the  medium. 

In  an  addition  to  a  later  lecture  I  intend  to  refer  again  to 
Helmholtz's  introduction  of  resisting  forces  in  simple  proportion 
to  velocities,  by  which  he  extended  Sellmeier's  formula  to  include 
true  bodily  absorption,  and  to  I'ecent  modifications  of  the  extended 
formula  by  himself  and  by  Ketteler.  Meantime  it  is  interesting, 
and  it  may  correct  some  misapprehension,  to  remark  that  so  far 

•  IKM/^Nfi.,  Vol.  60,  lSUS-97,  p.  454. 
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as  the  dynamics  of  Sellmeier's  single  vibrating  masses,  or  of  my 
complex  molecule,  goes,  there  is  no  necessity  to  expect  any 
absorption  at  all,  even  for  light  or  radiant  heat  of  one  of  the  chief 
critical  periods  «,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  following  general  view  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  and  other  critical  perioda  We  shall  see 
in  fact  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  critical  period, 

(1)  a  period  for  which  /** » 1,  or  velocity  in  the  medium 
equal  to  velocity  in  pure  undisturbed  ether ; 

(2)  a  period  for  which  /i* »  0,  or  wave-velocity  infinite  in 
the  medium ; 

(3)  a  period  (any  one  of  the  ic-periods)  such  that  if  we 
imagine  passing  through  it  with  augmenting  period,  /*'  changes 
from  —  00  to  +  00 , 

The  dynamical  explanation  of  points  where  /*' » 1  (marked 
by  circles  on  the  curves),  is  simpler  with  my  complex  molecule 
than  with  Sellmeier's  several  sets  of  single  vibrators.  With  my 
complex  molecule  it  means  a  case  in  which  No.  1  spring,  that 
between  nii  and  the  sheath,  experiences  no  change  of  length.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  period  of  the  light  must  be 
equal  to  some  one  of  the  free  periods  of  the  complex  molecule, 
detached  from  the  sheath  (ci  temporarily  annulled).  With  Sell- 
meier's  arrangement,  it  is  a  case  in  which  tendency  to  quicken 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  by  one  set  of  vibrators,  is  counter- 
balanced by  tendency  to  slow  them  by  another  set,  or  other  setSL 
It  is  a  case  which  could  not  occur  with  only  one  set  of  equal  and 
similar  simple  vibrators. 

The  case  we  have  next  to  consider,  /** »  0  (or  (' »  oo  ),  marked 
with  crosses  on  the  curve,  occurs  essentially  just  once  for  a  single 
set  of  simple  vibrators ;  and  it  occurs  as  many  times  as  there  are 
sets  of  vibrators,  if  there  are  two  or  more  sets,  with  different 
periods;  or,  just  once  for  each  of  the  critical  periods  it,  ic,ttc„t  &c. 
of  my  complex  molecule.  The  dynamical  explanation  is  particu- 
larly simple  for  a  single  set  of  Sellmeier  vibrators ;  it  is  the  whole 
ether  remaining  undistorted  and  vibrating  in  one  direction,  while 
the  masses  m  all  vibrate  in  the  opposite  direction;  the  whole 
system  being  as  it  were  two  masses  E  and  M  connected  by 
a  single  massless  spring,  and  vibrating  to  and  fro  in  opposite 
directions  in  a  straight  line  with  their  common  centre  of  inertia 
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Milftr.at  rest  Thus  we  see  exactly  the  meaning  of  wave-velooity 
becoming  infinite  for  the  oriticAl  cases  marked  with  a  cross  on 
the  caryea. 

Increase  of  the  period  beyond  this  critical  value  makes  /*' 
negative  until  we  reach  the  next  one  of  our  critical  values  tc,  ic,, 
tc^t  be,  or  the  one  of  these,  if  there  is  only  one.  The  meaning 
clearly  is  that  light  cannot  penetrate  the  medium  and  is  totally 
reflected  from  it  wherever  it  falls  on  it.  Thus  for  light  or  radiant 
heat  of  all  periods  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  a  point 
on  one  of  our  curves  marked  with  a  cross  and  the  next  asymptotic 
ordinate,  the  medium  acts  as  silver  does  to  visible  light;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  impervious  and  gives  total  reflection.  When  we 
increase  the  period  through  one  of  our  chief  critical  values  ir,  k,, 
sc„t  &C.,  /i*  passes  from  —  oo  to  +  oo .  With  exactly  the  critical 
period  we  have  infinitely  small  velocity  of  propagation  of  light 
through  the  medium,  and  still  total  reflection  of  incident  light. 
There  would  be  infinitely  great  amplitude  of  the  molecular 
vibrators,  if  the  light  could  get  into  the  medium ;  but  it  cannot 
get4n.  With  period  just  a  little  greater  than  one  of  these  critical 
values,  the  reflection  of  the  incident  light  is  very  neai*ly  total ; 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  light  which  entera  is  very 
small;  and  the  energy  (kinetic  and  potential)  of  the  molecular 
vibrators  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  energy  (kinetic 
and  potential)  of  the  ether. 

Lastly,  if  there  were  no  greater  critical  period  than  this  which 
we  have  just  passed,  we  should  now  have  ordinary  refraction  with 
ordinary  dispersion,  at  first  large,  becoming  less  and  less  with 
increased  period,  and  /**  diminishiug  asymptotically  to  the  value 

j.J\     ,  where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  ether,  and  M  the 

sum  of  all  the  masses  within  the  sheaths  and  connected  to 
them  by  springs.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ponderable  matter  is  embedded  in  the  ether,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  of  merely  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  it  clogging 
the  ether  in  its  luminiferous  or  electric  vibrations,  and  that 
therefore  for  glass,  or  water,  or  even  for  rarefied  aii*,  M  must  be 
millions  of  millions  of  times  p,  we  see  how  utterly  our  dynamical 
theory  &ils  to  carry  us  with  any  tolerable  comfort,  in  trying  to 
follow  and  understand  the  nature  of  waves  and  vibrations  of 
periods  longer  than  the  60  michrons  (or  2  x  10~^'  of  a  second) 
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toaehed  by  Rubens  and  AachkiDass*,  up  to  10~*  of  a  aeooiid,  orMSobt. 
further  up  to  one  thouaandth  of  a  second,  or  up  to  still  longer 
periods. 

Tet  we  must  try  somehow  to  find  and  thoroughly  understand 
continuity  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  condensational-rarefactional 
waves  in  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  of  distortional  waves  in  solids, 
of  electric  and  magnetic  waves  in  all  substances  capable  of  trans- 
mitting them,  and  of  radiant  heat,  visible  light,  ultra-violet  light 
and  RUntgen  rays. 

Consider  the  following  throe  analogous  cases : — I.  mechanical ; 
II.  electrical ;  III.  electromagnetic. 

i.  Imagine  an  ideally  rigid  globe  of  solid  platinum  of  12 
centim.  diameter,  hung  inside  an  ideal  rigid  massless  spherical 
shell  of  13  centim.  intenial  diameter,  and  of  any  convenient 
thickuess.  Let  this  shell  be  hung  in  air  or  under  water  by  a  very 
long  coi*d,  or  let  it  be  embedded  in  a  great  block  of  glass,  or  rock, 
or  other  elastic  solid,  electrically  conductive  or  non-conductive, 
transparent  or  non-transparent  for  light. 

I.  (1)  By  proper  application  of  force  between  the  shell  and 
the  nucleus  cause  the  shell  and  nucleus  to  vibrate  in  opposite 
directions  with  simple  harmonic  motion  through  a  relative  total 
range  of  10"'  of  a  centimetre.  We  shall  first  suppose  the  shell 
to  be  in  air.  In  this  case,  because  of  the  small  density  of  air 
compared  with  that  of  platinum,  the  relative  total  range  will  be 
practically  that  of  the  shell,  and  the  nucleus  may  be  considered 
as  almost  absolutely  fixed.  If  the  period  is  -^  of  a  second, 
(frequency  32  according  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  designation), a  humming 
sound  will  be  heard,  certainly  not  excessively  loud,  but  probably 
amply  audible  to  an  ear  within  a  metre  or  half  a  metre  of  the 
shell.  Increase  the  frequency  to  256,  and  a  very  loud  sound  of 
the  well-known  musical  character  (Cm)  will  be  heard  f. 

Increase  the  frequency  now  to  32  times  this,  that  is  to  8192 
periods  per  second,  and  an  exceedingly  loud  note  5  octaves  higher 
will  be  heard.     It  may  be  too  loud  a  shriek  to  be  tolerable ;  if  so, 

*  Wied,  Ann.,  Vol.  64, 1898. 

t  Lord  Rayleigh  has  fonnd  that  with  frequency  856,  perioclio  ooDdenuition  and 
rsrefaetion  of  the  marveUoaslj  email  amoant  6xl0~*  of  an  atmoephere,  or 
"addition  and  sabtraotion  of  densitiee  far  lose  than  thoee  to  be  found  in  oar  highest 
vacua,*'  gives  a  perfectly  audible  sound.  The  amplitude  of  the  aerial  vibration,  on 
each  side  of  sero,  eorrenpondinf^  to  this,  is  1*37  x  10~'  of  a  centimetre.— Souii4,  Vol.  xi. 
p.  489  (2ud  editi3n). 
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diminish  the  range  till  the  sound  is  not  too  loud.  IncreMe  the 
frequenqr  now  successively  according  to  the  ratios  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  the  well-known  musical  notes  will  be  each  clearly  and 
perfectly  perceived  through  the  whole  of  this  octave.  To  some 
or  all  ears  the  musical  notes  will  still  be  clear  up  to  the  G  (24766 
periods  per  second)  of  the  octave  above,  but  we  do  not  know 
fxx>m  experience  what  kind  of  sound  the  ear  would  perceive 
for  higher  frequencies  than  25000.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  would  hear  nothing,  if  the  amplitude  of  the  motion  is 
suitable. 

To  produce  such  relative  motions  of  shell  and  nucleus  as  we 
have  been  considering,  whether  the  shell  is  embedded  in  air,  or 
water,  or  glass,  or  rock,  or  metal,  a  certain  amount  of  work,  not 
extravagantly  great,  must  be  done  to  supply  the  energy  for  the 
waves  (both  condensational  and  rarefactional),  which  are  caused 
to  proceed  outwards  in  all  directions.  Suppose  now,  for  example, 
we  find  how  much  work  per  second  is  required  to  maintain  vibra- 
tion with  a  frequency  of  1000  periods  per  second,  through  total 
relative  motion  of  10~*  of  a  centimetre.  Keeping  to  the  same 
rate  of  doing  work,  raise  the  frequency  to  10^,  10*,  10*,  10*,  10", 
500  X  10".  We  now  hear  nothing ;  and  we  see  nothing  from  any 
point  of  view  in  the  line  of  the  vibration  of  the  centre  of  the 
shell  which  I  shall  call  the  axial  line.  But  frt)m  all  points  of 
view,  not  in  this  line,  we  seid  a  luminous  point  of  homogeneous 
polarized  yellow  light,  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  shell,  with 
increasing  brilliance  as  we  pass  from  any  point  of  the  axial  line 
to  the  equatorial  plane,  keeping  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre. 
The  line  of  vibration  is  everywhere  in  the  meridional  plane,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  drawn  to  the  centre. 

When  the  vibrating  shell  is  surrounded  by  air,  or  water,  or 
other  fluid,  and  when  the  vibrations  are  of  moderate  frequency,  or 
of  anything  less  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  periods  per  second, 
the  waves  proceeding  outwards  are  condensational-rarefactional, 
with  zero  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  at  every  point 
of  the  equatorial  plane  and  maximum  in  the  axial  line.  When 
the  vibrating  shell  is  embedded  in  an  elastic  solid  extending  to 
vast  distances  in  all  directions  from  it,  two  sets  of  waves,  distor- 
tional  and  condensational-rarefactional,  according  respectively  to 
the  two  descriptions  which  have  been  before  us,  proceed .  outwards 
with  different  velocities,  that  of  the  former  essentially  less  than 
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that  of  the  latter  in  all  known  elastic  solids*.  Each  of  these 
propagational  velocities  is  certainly  independent  of  the  frequency 
up  to  iO',  10*,  or  10*,  and  probably  up  to  any  frequency  not  so 
high  but  that  the  wave-length  is  a  large  multiple  of  the  distance 
from  molecule  to  molecule  of  the  solid.  When  we  rise  to  fre- 
quencies  of  4  x  W\  400  x  10"  800  x  10".  and  3000  x  10»\  cor- 
responding to  the  already  known  range  of  long-period  invisible 
radiant  heat,  of  visible  light,  and  of  ultra-violet  light,  what 
becomes  of  the  condensational-rarefactional  waves  which  we  have 
been  considering  ?  How  and  about  what  range  dp  we  pass  from 
the  propagational  velocities  of  3  kilometres  per  second  for  distor- 
tional  waves  in  glass,  or  5  kilometres  per  second  for  the  condensa* 
tional  waves  in  glass,  to  the  200,000  kilometres  per  second  for 
light  in  glass,  and,  perhaps,  no  condensational  wave?  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  sure ;  the  transition  is  continuous.  Is  it 
probable  (if  ether  is  absolutely  incompressible,  it  is  certainly 
possible)  that  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave  becomes  less 
and  less  with  frequencies  of  from  10*  to  4  x  10",  and  that  there  is 
absolutely  none  of  it  for  periodic  disturbances  of  frequencies  of 
from  4  X  10"  to  3000  x  10"  ?  There  is  nothing  unnatural  or 
fruitlessly  ideal  in  our  ideal  shell,  and  in  giving  it  so  high  a 
frequency  as  the  500  x  10"  of  yellow  light.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  a  definite  dynamical  theory  for  waves  of 
light,  to  be  enriched,  not  abolished,  by  electromagnetic  theory; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  one  certain  line  of  transition  from  our 
distortional  waves  in  glass,  or  metal,  or  rock,  to  our  still  better 
known  waves  of  light. 

I.  (2)  Here  is  another  still  simpler  transition  from  the  dis- 
tortional waves  in  an  elastic  solid  to  waves  of  light.  Still  think 
of  our  massless  rigid  spherical  shell,  13  centim.  internal  diameter, 
with  our  solid  globe  of  platinum,  12  centim.  diameter,  hung  in  its 
interior.  Instead  of  as  formerly  applying  simple  forces  to  produce 
contrary  rectilinear  vibrations  of  shell  and  nucleus,  apply  now 
a  proper  mutual  forcive  between  shell  and  nucleus  to  give  them 
oscillatory  rotations  in  contrary  directions.  If  the  shell  is  hung 
in  air  or  water,  we  should  have  a  propagation  outwards  of  dis- 
turbance due  to  viscosity,  very  interesting  in  itself;  but  we  should 
have  no  motion  that  we  know  of  appropriate  to  our  present 
subject  until  we  rise  to  frequencies  of  10*,  10  x  10»*,  400  x  10", 

*  Math,  and  Phyi,  Papen,  Vol.  in.  Art.  civ.  p.  629.    * 
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800  y  10",  or  8000  x  lO^*,  when  we  ehould  have  radiant  heat»  or 
visible  light,  or  ultra-violet  light  proceeding  from  the  outer  nurfaoe 
of  the  shell,  as  it  were  from  a  point-source  of  light  at  the  centre, 
with  a  character  of  polarization  which  we  shall  thoroughly  con- 
sider a  little  later.  But  dow  let  our  massless  shell  be  embedded 
far  in  the  interior  of  a  vast  mass  of  glass,  or  metal,  or  rock,  or  of 
any  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  (irmly  attached  to  it  all  round,  so 
that  neither  splitting  away  nor  tangential  slip  shall  be  possible. 
Purely  distortional  waves  will  spread  out  in  all  directions  except 
the  axial  Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  we  begin  with  vibrations  of 
one-second  period,  and  let  the  elastic  solid  be  either  glass  or  iron. 
At  distances  of  hundreds  of  kilometres  (that  is  to  say,  distances 
great  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  and  great  in  comparison 
with  the  radius  of  the  shell),  the  wave-length  will  be  approxi- 
mately 3  kilometres^.  Increase  the  frequency  now  to  1000 
periods  per  second :  at  distances  of  hundreds  of  metres  the  wave- 
length will  be  about  3  metres.  Increase  now  the  frequency  to 
10*  periods  per  second;  the  wave-length  will  be  3  millim.,  and 
this  not  only  at  distances  of  several  times  the  radius  of  the  shell, 
but  throughout  the  elastic  medium  from  close  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  shell;  because  the  wave-length  now  is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  radius  of  the  shell.  Increase  the  frequency  further  to 
1000  X 10*  periods  per  second;  the  wave-length  will  be  3  x  lO*"*  of 
a  millim.,  or  3  mikroms,  if,  as  in  all  probability  is  the  case,  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  contiguous  molecules  in  glass  and 
in  iron  is  less  than  a  five-hundredth  of  a  mikrom.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  distance  between  centres  of  contiguous  molecules 
in  glass  and  in  iron  is  gk-eater  than  lO'"*  of  a  mikrom,  and  there- 
fore it  is  probable  that  neither  of  these  solids  can  transmit  waves 
of  distortional  motion  of  their  own  ponderable  matter,  of  so  short 
a  wave-length  as  10"*  of  a  mikrom.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  if 
we  increase  the  frequency  of  the  rotational  vibrations  of  our  shell 
to  one  hundred  thousand  times  1000  x  10*,  that  is  to  say,  to 
100x10",  no  distortional  wave  of  motion  of  the  ponderable 
matter  can  be  transmitted  outwards ;  but  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  distortional  waves  of  radiant  heat  in  ether  will  be  produced 
close  to  the  boundary  of  the  vibrating  shell,  although  it  is  also 
probable  that  if  the  surrounding  solid  is  either  glass  or  iron, 
these  waves  will  not  be  transmitted  far  outwards,  but  will  be 

*  Math,  and  Ph^».  Papen,  Vol.  in.  Art.  ciy.  p.  523. 
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absorbed,  that  is  to  say  converted  into  non-undulatory  thermal 
motions,  within  a  few  mikroms  of  their  origin. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  elastic  solid  around  our  oscillating  shell 
to  be  a  concentric  spherical  shell  of  homogeneous  glass  of  a  few 
centimetres,  or  a  few  metres,  thickness  and  of  refractive  index 
1*5  for  D  light.  Let  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  be  increased 
to  5092  X  10^  periods  per  second,  or  its  period  reduced  to  '58932 
of  a  michron :  homogeneous  yellow  light  of  period  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  periods  of  the  two  sodium  lines  will  be  propagated 
outward^  through  the  glass  with  wave-length  of  about  }  x  '58932 
of  a  mikh)m,  and  out  from  the  gln&s  into  air  with  wave-length 
of  '58932  of  a  mikrom.  The  light  will  be  of  maximum  intensity 
in  the  equatorial  plane  and  zero  in  either  direction  along  the  axis, 
and  its  plane  of  polarization  will  be  everywhere  the  n^eridional 
plane.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
ether  for  this  case  coincides  everywhere  with  the  line  of  vibitttion 
of  the  ether  in  the  cose  first  considered ;  that  is  to  soy,  in  the 
case  in  which  the  shell  vibrated  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line, 
instead  of,  as  in  the  second  case,  rotating  through  an  infinitesimal 
angle  round  the  same  line. 

A  full  mathematical  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  elastic 
medium  at  all  distances  from  the  originating  shell,  for  each  of  the 
cases  of  I.  (1)  and  I.  (2),  will  be  found  later  (p.  190)  in  these 
lecturea 

II.  An  electrical  analogy  for  1.(1)  is  presented  by  sub- 
stituting for  our  massless  shell  an  ideally  rigid,  infinitely  massive 
shell  of  glass  or  other  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  for  our 
massive^  platinum  nucleus  a  massless  non-conducting  globe  elec* 
trified  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity.  For  simplicity  we 
shall  suppose  our  apparatus  to  be  surrounded  by  air  or  ether. 
Vibrations  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line  are  to  be  maintained  by 
force  between  shell  and  nucleus  as  in  I.  (1).  Or,  consider  simply 
a  fixed  solid  non-conducting  globe  coated  with  two  circular  caps  of 
metal,  leaving  an  equatorial  non-conducting  zone  between  them, 
and  let  thin  wires  from  a  distant  alternate-current  dynamo,  or 
electrostatic  inductor,  give  periodically  varying  opposite  electri- 
fications to  the  two  capa  For  moderate  frequencies  we  have 
a  periodic  variation  of  electrostatic  force  in  the  air  or  ether  sur- 
rounding the  apparatus,  which  we  can  readily  follow  in  imagination, 
and  can  measure  by  proper  electi-ostatic  measuring  apparatus. 
T.L.  11 
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Mat.  Its  phase,  with  moderate  frequencies,  is  very  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  electric  vibrator.  Now  suppose  the  frequency  of 
the  vibrator  to  be  raised  to  several  hundrecl  million  million 
periods  per  second.  We  shall  have  polarized  light  proceeding  as 
if  from  an  ideal  point-source  at  the  centre  of  the  vibrator  and 
answering  fully  to  the  description  of  L  (1).  Does*  the  phase  of 
variation  of  the  electrostatic  force  in  the  axial  line  outside  the 
apparatus  remain  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  vibrator  ?  An 
a£Srmative  answer  to  this  question  would  mean  that  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  electrostatic  force  is  infinite.  A  negative 
answer  would  mean  that  there  is  a  finite  velocity  of  propagation 
for  electrostatic  force. 

in.  The  shell  and  interior  electrified  non-conducting  masslcss 
globe  being  the  same  as  iu'IL,  let  now  a  forcive  be  applied 
between  shell  and  nucleus  to  produce  rotational  oscillations  as 
in  L  (2).  When  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  is  moderate, 
there  will  be  no  alteration  of  the  electrostatic  force  and  no 
perceptible  magnetic  force  in  the  air  or  ether  around  our  ap- 
paratus. Let  now  the  frequency  be  raised  to  several  hundred 
million  million  periods  per  second ;  we  shall  have  visible  polarized 
light  proceeding  as  if  from  an  ideal  point-source  at  the  centre 
and  answering  fully  to  the  description  of  the  light  of  I.  (2). 
The  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  taking  simply  a  fixed 
solid  non-conducting  globe  and  laying  on  wire  .  on  its  surface 
approximately  along  the  circumferences  of  equidistant  cii'cles  of 
latitude,  and,  by  the  use  of  a  distant  source  (as  in  II.),  sending 
an  alternate  current  through  this  wire.  In  this  case,  while  there 
is  no  manifestation  of  electrostatic  force,  there  is  strong  alter- 
nating magnetic  f^rce,  which  in  the  space  outside  the  globe  is 
as  if  from  an  ideal  infinitesimal  magnet  with  alternating  magneti- 
zation, placed  at  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  with  its  magnetic 
axis  in  our  axial  line.] 
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Prof.  Morlit  has  already  partially  solved  the  definite  dyii»> 
mical  problem  that  I  proposed  to  you  last  Wednesday  (p.  103 
above)  so  fiur  as  determining  four  of  the  fundamental  periods; 
and  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  result.  He  finds  roots, 
x-*,  k;^,  &c.,  -  S-46,  1-005,  298,  -087 ;  each  root  not  being  very 
difierent  from  three  times  the  next  after  it.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
affair  any  further  just  now.  I  just  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
Prof.  Morley  has  already  done  upon  the  example  that  I  suggested 
for  our  arithmetical  laboratory.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while 
also  to  work  out  the  energy  ratios*  (p.  74).  In  selecting  this 
example,  I  designed  a  case  for  which  the  arithmetic  would  of 
necessity  be  highly  convergent.  But  I  chose  it  primarily  because 
it  is  something  like  the  kind  of  thing  that  presents  itself  in 
the  true  molecule : — An  elastic  complex  molecule  consisting  of  a 
finite  number  of  discontinuous  masses  elastically  connected  (with 
enormous  masses  in  the  central  parts,  that  seems  certain):  the 
whole  embedded  in  the  ether  and  acted  on  by  the  ether  in  virtue 
of  elastic  connections  which,  unless  the  molecule  were  rigid  and 
embedded  in  the  ether  simply  like  a  rigid  mass  embedded  in  jelly, 
must  consist  of  elastic  bonds  analogous  to  springs. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  looking  at  thb  model  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Rowland,  I  am  now  able  to  show  you. 
It  is  made  on  the  same  plan  as  a  wave  machine  which  I  made 
many  years  ago  for  use  in  my  Glasgow  University  classes,  and 
finally  modified  in  preparations  for  a  lecture  given  to  the  Royal 

*  This  was  doM  by  Mr  Uotivj  who  kindly  gave  his  resalU  to  th«  «'Coeffi. 
•ioito  »  on  the  17th  Oct.    Bee  Leotnre  XIX.  below. 
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feeolar.  Institation  about  two  yeora  ago  on  **  The  Size  of  Atoms  V     I 
think  those  who  are  interested  in  the  illustration  of  dynamical 
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problems  will  find  this  a  very  nice  and  convenient  method.    If 
you  will  look  at  it,  you  will  see  how  the  thing  is  done :  Pianoforte 

wire,  bent  around  three  pins  in  the  way  you 

—  1  t      see  here,  supports  each  bar.    These  pins  are 

CT  \     slanted  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  wire 

I ^    to  press  in  close  to  the  bar  so  as  to  hold  it 

quite  firm.  The  wood  is  slightly  cut  away 
to  prevent  the  wire  from  touching  it  above  and  below  the  pins, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  impairment  of  elastic  action  due  to  slip  of 
steel  on  wood.  The  wire  used  is  fine  steel  pianoforte  wire ;  that 
is  the  most  elastic  substance  available,  and  it  seems  to  me,  indoed, 
by  far  the  most  elastic  of  all  the  materials  known  to  us  [except 
crystals;  Jan,  19,  1899].  A  heavy  weight  is  hung  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  wire  to  keep  it  tightly  stretched. 

Pro£  Rowland  is  going  to  have  another  machine  made,  which 
I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with — a  continuous  wave  machine. 
This  of  mine  is  not  a  wave  machine,  but  a  machine  for  illus- 
trating the  vibrations  of  a  finite  group  of  several  elastically 
connected  particles.  The  connecting  springs  are  represented  oy-' 
the  torsional  springiness  of  the  three  portions  of  connecting  wire 
and  the  fourth  portion  by  which  the  upper  mass  is  hung.  In  this  , 
case  gravity  contributes  nothing  to  the  effect  except  to  stretch 
the  wire.    If  we  stretch  the  wire  between  two  sides  of  a  portable 

*  Febrnaij  S,  1888 ;  Vrtie.  Royal  Jmtitution,  Vol.  z.  p.  185 ;  Popular  Lecturer 
and  AddrtiUi,  Vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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frame,  we  might  take  our  model  to  an  ideal  lecture-room  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  work  exactly  as  you  see  it  working 
now.  Tou  will  understand  that  these  upper  masses  correspond 
to  iHii  f^h,  nh*  In  all  we  have  four  masses  here,  of  which  the 
lowest  represents  the  spherical  shell  lining  the  ether  around 
our  ideal  cavity.  I  will  just  apply  a  moving  force  to  this  lower 
mass,  P.  T6  realize  the  circumstances  of  our  case  more  fully,  we 
should  have  a  spring  connected  with  a  vibrator  to  pull  P  with, 
and  perhaps  we  may  get  that  up  before  the  next  lecture.  [Done 
by  Professor  Rowland;  see  Lecture  XIV.]  I  shall  attempt  no 
more  at  present  than  to  cause  this  first  particle  to  move  to  and 
fro  in  a  period  perceptibly  shorter  than  the  shortest  of  the  three 
fundamental  periods  which  we  have  when  the  lowest  bar  is  held 
fixed.  The  result  is  scarcely  sensible  motion  of  the  others. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  sensible  motion  at  all  if 
I  had  observed  to  keep  the  greatest  range  of  this  lowest  particle 
to  its  original  extent  on  the  two  sides  of  its  mean  position. 

The  first  part  of  our  lecture  this  evening  I  propose  to  be  a 
continuation  of  our  conference  regarding  seolotropy.  The  second 
part  will  be  molecular  dynamics.  I  propose  to  look  at  this  question 
a  little,  but  I  want  to  look  very  particularly  to  some  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  conceivable  circumstances  by  which  we  can 
account  for  not  merely  regular  refraction,  but  anomalous  dispersion, 
and  both  the  absorption  that  we  have  in  liquids  and  very  opaque 
bodies  and  such  absorption  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  very  fine 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spccti*um  which  are  now  shown  more 
splendidly  than  ever  by  Prof.  Rowland's  gratings. 

I  shall  speak  now  of  aeolotropy.  The  equations  by  which  MoIaiv 
Qreen  realized  the  condition  that  two  of  the  three  waves  having 
fronts  parallel  to  one  plane  shall  be  distortional,  are  in  this  respect 
equivalent  to  a  very  easily  understood  condition  that  I  may 
illustrate  first  by  considering  the  more  general  problem.  That 
problem  is  similar  to  another  of  the  very  greatest  simplicity, 
which  is  the  well-known  problem  of  the  displacement  of  a  particle 
subject  to  forces  acting  upon  it  in  different  directions  from  fixed 
ccntrea  An  infinitesimal  displacement  in  any  direction  being 
considered,  the  question  is,  when  is  the  return  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  ?  As  we  know,  there  are  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  in  which  the  return 
force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement.    The  sole  difference 
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bitr.  between  that  very  trite  problem  and  our  problem  of  yesterdAy 
(Lecture  XU  p.  185),  is  that  in  yeeteiday's  the  question  is 
put  with  reference  to  a  whole  infinite  plane  in  an  infinite 
homogeneous  solid,  which  is  displaced  in  any  direction  between 
two  fixed  parallel  planes  on  its  two  sides,  to  which  it  is  always 
kept  paralleL  Cousidering  force  per  unit  of  area,  we  have  the 
same  question,  when  is  the  return  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  7  And  the  answer  is,  there  are  three  directions 
at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  which  the  return  force  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  displacement  Those  three  directions  are 
generally  oblique  to  the  plane;  but  Green  found  the  conditions 
under  which  one  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  plane. 

r  I  shall  now  enter  upon  the  subject  more  practically  in 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  wave  theory  of  light,  and  begin 
by  preparing  to  introduce  the  condition  of  incompressitility. 
Take  first  the  well-known  equations  of  motion  for  an  isotropic 
solid  and  express  in  them  the  condition  that  the  body  is  incom- 
pressible.   The  equations  are : 

Suppose  now  the  resistance  to  compression  is  infinite,  which 
means,  nuike  A: »  oo  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  S  >  0.  What 
then  is  to  become  of  the  first  term  of  the  second  members  of 
these  equations?    We  simply  take  (ik+in)Sa|>,  and  write  the 

second  members  ^  +  nVf ,  &c.,  accordingly.    This  requires  no 

hypothesis  whatever.  We  may  now  take  ib  »  oo ,  S »  0,  without 
interfering  with  the  form  of  our  equations.  These  equations, 
without  any  condition  whatever  as  to  f,  17,  f,  with  the  condition 
p^{k  +  in)i,  are  the  equations  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ib  at  00 ,  the  condition  that  that 
involves  is 
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which  gives  four  equations  in  all  for  the  four  unknown  quantities 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  done  in  respect  to  equations 
(1),  (2),  (3)  of  p.  132  above  for  a  solid  with  21  independent 
coefficients.  We  will  have  this  equation,  B^O,  again  for  an 
leolotropic  body,  and  a  corresponding  equality  to  infinity.  I  am 
not  going  to  introduce  any  of  these  formulas  at  present.  In 
the  meantime,   I  tell  you  a  principle  that    is    obvious.      In 

order   to    introduce   the   condition    j^  +  j^  +  j^  =  0   into   our 

dx     ay     de 

general  equation  of  energy  with  its  21  coefficients,  which  involves 

a  quadmtic  expression  in  terms  of  the  six  quantities  that  we 

have  denoted  by  0,  /,  g,  a,  b,  c,  we  must  modify  the  quadratic 

into  a  form  in  which  we  have  {e  +/+  gf  with  a  coefficient    That 

coefficient  equated  to  infinity,  and  e+f-^-g^O,  leave  us  the 

general  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  incompressible  seolotropic 

elastic  solid. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  kind  of  deviation  from 
isotropy  which  is  annulled  by  Green's  equations  among  the 
coefficients  expressing  that  two  out  of  the  three  waves  shall  be 
purely  distortional,  and  the  third  shall  be  condensational-rare* 
factional. 

The  next  thing  to  an  isotropic  body  is  one  possessing  what 
Rankine  calls  cyboid  asymmetry.  Rankine  marks  an  era  in 
philology  and  scientific  nomenclature.  In  England,  and  I 
believe  in  America  also,  there  has  been  a  classical  reaction, 
or  reform,  according  to  which,  instead  of  taking  all  our 
Greek  words  through  the  French  mill  changing  k  (kappa)  into 
c,  and  V  (upsilon)  into  y,  we  spell  in  English,  and  we  pronounce 
Greek  words,  and  even  some  Latin  words,  more  nearly  according 
to  what  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  actual  usage  of  the  ancients. 
We  cannot  however  in  the  present  generation  get  over  Kuroa 
instead  of  Cyrus,  Kikero  instead  of  Cicero.  Rankine  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  very  last  of  the  French  classical  style.  Rankine 
was  the  lost  writer  to  speak  of  cinematics  instead  of  kinematics. 
Cyboid,  which  he  uses,  is  a  very  good  word,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  need  of  introducing  it  instead  of  Cubic.  Cubic 
is  an  exception  to  the  older  classical  derivation  in  that  u  is  not 
changed  into  y;  it  should  be  cybic,  and  cube  should  be  cybe 
(I  suppose  icuffo^  to  be  the  Greek  word).    Cyboid  obviously  means 
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[okr.      cube-like,  or  cubic,  and  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  in  Rankine's 
manner,  now  old-fashioned. 

Rankine  gives  the  equations  that  will  leave  cubic  asymmetry. 
He  afterwards  makes  the  very  apposite  remark  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  discovered  that  kind  of  variation  from  isotrppy  in 
anolcime.  I  only  came  to  this  in  Rankine  two  or  three  days  ago. 
But  I  remember  going  through  the  same  thing  myself  not  long 
ago,  and  I  said  to  Stokes — (I  always  consuh  my  great  authority 
Stokes  whenever  I  get  a  chance)—"  Surely  there  may  be  some- 
thing found  in  nature  to  exemplify  this  kind  of  asymmetry; 
would  it  not  be  likely  to  be  found  in  crystals  of  the  cubic  class  ?" 
Stokes — ^he  knows  almost  everything — instantly  said^  **  Sir  David 
Brewster  thought  he  had  found  it  in  cubic  crystab,  but  there 
is  another  explanation;  it  may  be  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
cleavage  planes,  or  the  separation  of  the  crystal  into  several 
cr}'stalline  laminas" — I  do  not  remember  all  that  Stokes  said, 
but  he  distinctly  denied  that  Brewster's  experiment  showed  a  true 
instance  of  cubic  optical  asymmetry.  He  pointed  out  that  an 
exceedingly  slight  deviation  from  cubic  isotropy  would  show 
very  markedly  on  elementary  phenomena  of  light,  and  might  be 
very  readily  tested  by  means  of  ordinary  optical  instruments. 
The  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered  is 
absolute  evidence  that  the  deviation,  if  there  is  any,  from  optic 
isotropy  ih  a  crystal  of  the  cubic  class,  is  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  deviation  from  isotropy  presented  by  ordinary 
doubly  refracting  crystals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  square  iBolotropy  is  found  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  square-woven  cloth,  supposing  the  warp 
and  woof  to  be  accurately  similar,  a  supposition  that  does  not 
hold  of  ordinary  cloth.  Take  wire-doth  carefully  mode  in 
squares;  that  is  symmetrical  and  equal  in  its  mocluluses  with 
reference  to  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  There 
will  be  a  vast  difference  according  as  you  pull  out  one  side 
and  compress  the  other,  or  pull  out  one  diagonal  and  compress  the 
other.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  a  cloth  woven  up  with  inex- 
tensible  fnctionless  threads,  and  there  is  an  absolute  resistance  to 
distortion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
no  resistance  at  all  to  distortion  of  the  kind  that  is  presented 
in  changing  it  from  square  to  rhombic  shape.  That  is  to  say,  a 
framework  of  this  kind  has  no  resistance  to  shearing  parallel 
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to  the  sides;  in  other  words,  to  the  distortion  produced 
by  lengthening  one  diagonal  and  shortening  the 
other.  Now  imagine  cut  out  of  this  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, a  square  with  sides  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals, making  a  pattern  of  this  kind.  There  is 
a  square  that  has  infinite  resistance  to  shearing  parallel  to  its 
sides,  and  zero  resistance  to  pulling  out  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  either  pair  of  sides.  This 
IB  not  altogether  a  trivial  illustration.  Surgeons 
make  use  of  it  in  their  bandages.  A  person  not 
fitmiliar  with  the  theory  of  elastic  solids  might  cut  a  strip  of 
cloth  parallel  to  warp  or  woof;  but  cut  it  obliquely  and  you  have 
a  conveniently  pliable  and  longitudinally  semielastic  character 
that  allows  it  to  serve  for  some  kinds  of  bandage. 

Imagine  an  elastic  solid  made  up  in  that  kind  of  way,  with 
that  kind  of  deviation  from  isotropy ;  and  you  have  clearly  two 
different  rigidities  for  different  distortions  in  the  same  plane. 
I  remember  tliat  Rankine  in  one  of  his  early  papers  proved  this 
to  be  impossible!  He  proved  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that 
the  rigidity  was  the  same  for  all  distortions  in  the  same  plane. 
That  was  no  doubt  founded  on  some  special  supposition  as  to 
arrangement  of  molecules  and  may  be  true  for  the  particular 
arrangement  assumed ;  but  it  ds  clearly  fallacious  in  respect  to 
true  elastic  solids.  Rankine  in  his  first  paper  made  too  short  work 
of  the  elastic  solid  in  respect  to  possibilities  of  a^olotropy.  He 
soon  after  took  it  up  very  much  on  the  same  foundation  as  Green 
with  his  21  coefficients,  but  still  under  the  bondage  of  his  old 
proposition  that  rigidity  is  the  same  for  all  distortions  in  the 
same  plane.  Yet  a  little  later  he  escaped  from  the  yoke,  and 
took  his  revenge  splendidly  by  giving  a  fine  Greek  name  **  cyboid 
asymmetry"  to  designate  the  special  crystalline  quality  of  which 
he  had  proved  the  impossibility  I 

I  must  read  to  you  some  of  the  fine  words  that  Rankine  has  Ubbr. 
introduced  into  science  in  his  work  on  the  elasticity  of  solids. 
That  is  really  the  first  place  I  know  of,  except  in  Green,  in 
which  this  thing  has  been  gone  into  thoroughly.  It  is  not 
really  satis&ctory  in  Rankine  except  in  the  way  in  which  he 
carries  out  the  algebra  of  the  subject,  and  the  determinants 
and  matrices  that  he  goes  into  so  very  finely.  Biit  what  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  now  is  his  grand  names.    I  do  not  know 
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whether  Pro£  Sylvester  ever  looked  at  these  Dames ;  I  think  he 
would  be  rather  pleased  with  them,  **  Thlipsinomic  transforma- 
tioDS,'*  *  Umbral  surfiaces,**  and  so  on.  Any  one  who  will  learn  the 
meaning  of  all  these  words  will  obtain  a  large  mass  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  an  elastic  solid.  The  simple,  good  words,  "  strain 
and  stress/'  are  due  to  Rankine;  ''potential"  energy  also.  Hear 
also  the  grand  words  "Thlipsinomic,  Tasinomio,  Platythliptio, 
Euthytatic,  Metatatic,  Heterotatic,  Plagiotatio,  Orthotatio,  Pan- 
tatic,  Cybotatic,  Goniothliptic,  Euthythliptic/'  &c. 

Tou  may  now  understand  what  cyboid  asymmetry  is,  or  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  cubic  sBolotropy.  Rankine  had  not  the  word 
seolotropy;  that  came  in  from  myself*  later.  Cyboid  or  cubic 
sBolotropy  is  the  kind  of  aeolotropy  exhibited  by  a  cubic  grating ; 
as  it  were  a  structure  built  up  of  uniform  cubic  framea  There 
[Feb.  14, 1899 ;  a  skeleton  cube,  of  twelve  equal  wooden  rods  with 
their  ends  fixed  in  eight  india-rubber  balls  forming  its  corners] 
is  a  thing  that  would  be  isotropic,  except  for  its  smaller  rigidity 
for  one  than  for  the  other  of  the  two  principal  distortions  in  each 
one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry. 

I  will  go  no  further  into  that  just  now ;  but  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  lecture,  or  somehow  before  we  have  ended,  we  may  be 
able  to  face  the  problem  of  introducing  the  relations  among  the 
21  moduluses  which  are  sufficient*  to  do  away  with  all  obliquities 
with  reference  to  three  rectangular  axes.  But  you  can  do  this  in 
a  moment — equate  to  zero  enough  of  the  21  coefficients  to  fulfil 
two  conditions,  (1)  that  if  you  compress  a  cube  of  the  body  by 
three  balancing  pairs  of  pressures,  equal  or  unequal,  perpendicular 
to  its  three  pairs  of  faces,  it  will  remain  rectangular,  and  (2)  that 
if  you  apply,  in  four  planes  meeting  in  fimr  pamllel  edges,  btilunc- 
ing  tangential  forces  perpendicular  to  these  edges,  the  angles  at 
these  edges  will  be  made  alternately  acute  and  obtuse,  and  the 
angles  at  the  other  eight  edges  will  remain  right  angles.  [Feb.  14, 
1899 ;  here  are  the  required  annulments  of  coefficients  to  fulfil 
those  two  conditions,  with  OX,  OY,  OZ  taken  parallel  to  edges  of 
the  undisturbed  cube,  and  with  the  notation  of  Lecture  II.  p.  23 : — 

42-0;  43«0;  61-0;  63-0;  61-0;  62-01     .-. 
41-0;  62-0;  63-0;  66-0;  64-0;  45«0j"'^  ^' 

*  8m  p.  118  above. 
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Thus  the  formula  for  potential  energy  becomes  reduced  to 


vri 


+  44a*+666«  +  66<? (2X 

With  these  nine  coefficients,  11,  22,  83;  23,  81,  12;  44,  55, 
66 ;  all  independent ;  the  elastic  solid  would  present  two  different 
rigidities  for  the  two  distortions  of  each  of  the  planes  (yz),  {sx),  {aey\ 
one  by  shearing  motion  parallel  to  either  of  the  two  other  planes, 
the  other  by  shearing  motion  parallel  to  either  of  the  planes 
bisecting  the  right  angles  between  those  planea  The  values  of 
these  rigidities  are  as  follows  for  the  coses  of  shearing  motions 
parallel,  and  at  45^,  to  our  principal  planes : — 


Diitoriioii 

Plane  of  DUtortion 

Line  of  Motion 

Rigidify 

a 
f-9 

(y«) 

y  or  « 
45*  to  y  and  9 

44 
J{i(28+33)-2S} 

h 

(tx) 

s  or  « 
46*  to  «  and  x 

55 
i{i(38+ll).3l} 

e 

(-y) 

«  or  y 
45*  to  4?  and  y 

66 

i{i(n+M)-i2} 

From  the  fact  that  squares  only  of  a,  &,  o  appear  in  the  equa* 
tion  of  energy,  we  see  that  in  equilibrium  *  these  distortions  are 
separately  balanced  by  the  tangential  stresses  8,  7,  U.  And  we 
conclude  that  there  can  be  plane  waves  of  purely  longitudinal 
motion  (condensational-rarefactional)  and  waves  of  pure  distortion 
travelling  in  the  directions  w,  y,  s  with  their  fronts  perpendicular 
to  these  directions ;  and  that  their  velocities'f  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

*  Leotnn  n.  p.  24. 

t  Equations  (1)  aboT6,  with  eqnatione  (4),  (7),  (S)  of  Leotora  XL  p.  ISS,  applied 
iMpeoiiveljT  to  the  oaiet 

MsO,fteO,(«0;    M»0,  UO,  i|«0;    l«0,  maO,  fsO. 
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br. 


Wate-front 

UMofYibnUioa 

Qvallly     . 

▼eledly 

* 

oondenaatioDal-rArefaoUoiud 

^/^ 

(9*) 

y 

* ' 

purely  distoiiioiud 

V? 

m 

M 

It            II 

V^ 

y 

oondensatioDal-rarefaotioiud 

m 
V  p 

(») 

s 

purely  diatortional 

V^ 

jr 

k 

n              n 

V? 

t 

s 

oondenaatioiud-rarefiMtioiial 

^/? 

(If) 

» 

purely  distoriional 

^/v 

9 

M                     II 

/44 

V  V 

Selecting  from  these  the  purely  diatortional  waves,  and  takin 
them  in  pairs  having  eqoal  velocities^  we  have  the  foUowin 
convenient  table  ^— 


WaTO-front 

Line  of  Yibreaon 

Plane  of  Distortion 

Yidooitjr 

y 

• 

(yi) 

V? 

(**•) 

V" 

(«r) 

X 

y 

(^) 

>/" 

IQUALI8ATI0M  OF  VBLOCITISS  TOR  ONE  PLANK  OF  DISTORTIOM.  17S 

In  this  table  we  find  one  and  the  same  velocity,  ^^*lp»  ^^  ^^"^ 
different  waves  with  fronts  parallel  to  w,  and  having  their  lines  of 
vibration  parallel  to  y  and  s  respectively,  and  therefore  each  having 
ys  for  its  plane  of  distortion.  If  now  we  apply  the  formulas  of 
Lecture  XI.,  p.  133,  to  investigate  the  velocities  of  other  waves 
having  the  same  plane  of  distortion — for  instance,  waves  with 
fronts  parallel  to  w  and  lines  of  vibration  at  45""  to  y  and  j, — we 
find  different  propagational  velocities  unless 

44->i{H22  +  33)-23}*, 

which  makes  them  all  equal.    Thus,  and  by  similar  considerations 

relatively  to  y  and  z^  we  see  that  each  of  the  three  propagational  / 

velocities  given  in  the  preceding  table  is  the  same  for  all  waves 

having  the  same  plane  of  distortion,  if  the  following  conditions 

are  fulfilled: — 

44«}{i(22  +  33)-23K 

65-i{H33  +  ll)-31) (3)l 

66«i{H"  +  22)-12). 

These  three  equations  simply  express  the  condition  that  in 
each  of  the  three  coordinate  planes  the  rigidity  due  to  a  shear 
parallel  to  either  of  the  two  other  coordinate  planes  is  equal  to 
the  rigidity  due  to  a  shear  parallel  to  either  plane  bisecting  the 
right  angle  between  them. 

Green-f  found  fourteen  equations  among  his  21  coefficients  to 
express  that  there  can  be  a  purely  distortional  wave  with  wave- 
front  in  any  plane  whatever.  Three  more  equations^  express 
further  that  the  planes  chosen  for  the  coordinates  are  planes 
of  symmetry.  The  conditions  which  we  have  considered  have 
given  us,  in  (1)  and  (3)  above,  fifteen  equations  which  are  identical 
with  fifteen  of  Green's.    His  other  two  are 

11»22«33 (4). 

With  all  these  seventeen  equations  among  the  coefficients,  the 
equation  of  energy  becomes  reduced  to 

2^=ll(e+/+S')'+44(a«-4/y)+65(6«-4ytf)+66(c^-4tf/)...(6). 

*  Compare  with  formnU  n  s  }  (^  -  B)  in  Lecture  11.  p.  35,  which  in  the  eondiUon 
that  the  rigidity  ia  the  same  for  all  distortions  iu  any  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
planes  for  the  case  of  11=22«3S,  there  considered. 

t  ColUcUd  Papen,  p.  809. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  808,  809. 
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V*  It  18  easy  now  to  verify  Green's  result    Bemember  that  if  we 

denote  by  {»  i|,  (  infinitesimal  displacements  of  a  point  of  the 
solid  from  its  undisturbed  position  {w,  y,  g\  we  have 


.(«> 


'    ©'  -^    rfy'  ^     dz 

Denoting  now  by  1 1 1  deedyds  integration  thronghont  a  volume 

V,  with  the  condition  that  (,  i;,  ^  are  each  zero  at  every  point  of 
the  boundary,  we  find  by  a  well-known  method  of  double  integra- 
tion by  parts*. 

And  by  aid  of  this  transformation  we  find 

(8). 

Let  now  F  be  the  space  between  two  infinite  planes,  paralle* 
to  the  fronts  of  any  series  of  purely  distortional  waves  traversing 
the  space  between  them,  these  planes  being  taken  at  places  at 
which  for  an  instant  the  displacement  is  zero.  They  may,  for 
instance,  be  the  planes,  half  a  wave-length  asunder,  of  two 
consecutive  zeros  of  displacement  in  a  series  of  simple  harmonic 
waves.  Let  P  be  any  plane  of  the  vibrating  solid  parallel  to 
them ;  let  p  be  its  distance  from  the  origin  of  coordinates ;  and 

q^  its  displacement  at  any  instant    Then  ^  ^    is  the  molecular 

*  Compare  Uath.  and  Pky§.  Papifit  Art.  xcsz.  Td.  in.  p.  448 ;  and  **  On  the 
Beflezion  end  Befrection  of  Light,"  Phil  Mag.  1888,  2nd  half-year. 
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rotation  of  the  solid  infinitely  near  to  this  plane  on  each  side ;  and 
by  the  rectangular  resolution  of  rotations^  we  have 

dp     dy     dz*       dp     dz     dx*       dp     d«    dy' 

where  2,  m,  n  denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the  line  in  P  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  q,  this  being  the  axis  of  the  molecular 
rotation.  Using  these  new  values  in  (8),  aud  remarking  that  the 
firat  chief  term  vanishes  because  the  displacement  is  purely 
distortional,  we  have 

zjjjdwdydzE^ (44i»  +  55w>  +  66n>) jjf ctrdyrfr  (^Y...(10X 

Hence  we  see  that  no  condensation  or  rarefaction  accompanies 
our  plane  distortional  waves,  and  that  their  velocity  of  propagation 
is 

^44P  +  65m*  +  66n» 


/ 


(11). 


This  is  Fresnel's  formula  for  the  propagational  velocity  of  a 
plane  wave  in  a  crystal  with  {I,  m,  n)  denoting  the  direction  of 
vibration;  while  in  Green's  theory  (l,  m,  n)  is  the  line  in  the 
wave-firont  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  vibration.  The 
wave-surface  is  identical  with  Fresnel's.] 

I  will  read  to  you  Green's  own  statement  of  the  relative 
tactics  of  the  motion  in  hb  and  in  Fresnel's  waves.  Here  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  page  #304  of  Green's  Collected  Papers :  ''  We 
"thus  see  that  if  we  conceive  a  section  made  in  the  ellipsoid 
"  to  which  the  equation  (10)  belongs,  by  a  plane  passing  through 
"its  centre  and  parallel  to  the  wave's  front,  this  section,  when 
**  turned  90  degrees  in  its  own  plane,  will  coincide  with  a  similar 
"section  of  the  ellipsoid  to  which  the  equation  (8)  belongs,  and 
**  which  gives  the  directions  of  the  disturbance  that  will  cause 
"a  plane  wave  to  propagate  itself  without  subdivision,  and  the 
"  velocity  of  propagation  parallel  to  its  own  fntnt.  The  change 
"of  position  here  made  in  the  elliptical  section  is  evidently 
"  equivalent  to  supposing  the  actual  disturbances  of  the  ethereal 
"  particles  to  be  parallel  to  the  plane  usually  denominated  as  the 
^  plane  of  polarization." 

Before  we  separate  this  evening,  return  for  a  few  minutes 
to  our  problem  of  vibratory  molecules  embedded  in  an  elastic 
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Ebltenlar.  solid ;  and  let  us  consider  particularly  the  application  of  this 
dynamical  theory  to  the  Fraunhofer  double  dark  line  D  of  sodium* 
vapour. 

[March  1»  1899.*  For  a  perfectly  definite  mechanical  repre- 
sentation of  Sellmeier^s  theory,  imagine  for  each  molecule  of 
sodium-vapour  a  spherical  hollow  in  ctlier,  lined  with  a  thin  rigid 
spherical  shell,  of  mass  eqiml  to  the  mass  of  homogeneous  ether 
which  would  fill  the  hollow.  This  rigid  lining  of  the  hollow  we 
shall  call  the  dheath  of  the  molecule,  or  briefly  the  sheath. 
iVithin  this  put  two  rigid  spherical  shells,  one  inside  the  other, 
ciach  moveable  and  each  repelled  from  the  sheath  with  forces,  or 
distribution  of  force,  such  that  the  centre  of  each  is  attracted 
towards  the  centre  of  the  hollow  with  a  force  varying  directly  as 
the  distance.  These  suppositions,  merely  put  two  of  Sellmeier's 
single-atom  vibrators  into  one  sheath. 

Imagine  now  a  vast  number  of  these  diatomic  molecules,  equal 
and  similar  in  every  respect,  to  be  distributed  homogeneously 
through  all  the  ether  which  we  have  to  consider  as  containing 
sodium-yapour.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  density  of  the  vapour 
be  so  small  that  the  distance  between  nearest  centres  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  diameter  of  each  molecule.  And  in  the 
first  place  also,  let  us  consider  light  whose  wave-length  is  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of 
nearest  molecules.  Subject  to  these  conditions  we  have  (Sellmeier's 
formula) 

"'"'-i  +  ^+vA (1); 

where  nt,  m^  denote  the  ratios  of  the  sums  of  the  masses  of  one 
and  the  other  of  the  moveable  shells  of  the  diatomic  molecules  in 
any  large  volume  of  ether,  to  the  mass  of  undisturbed  ether  filling 
the  same  volume ;  «(,  k,  the  periods  of  vibration  of  one  and  the 
other  of  the  two  moveable  shells  of  one  molecule,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  sheath  is  held  fixed;  v^  the  velocity  of  light  in  pure 
undisturbed  ether;  v^  the  velocity  of  light  of  period  r  in  the 
sodium-vapour. 


v_ 


*  This  replaces  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Lectare  ai  originaUy  delivered.  It 
waa  read  befone  the  Royal  Boeiefy  of  Edinburgh  on  Feb.  6, 1800,  and  reprinted  in 
Phil,  Mag,  for  March,  1809,  under  the  title  **  Application  of  Sellmeier's  Dynamical 
Theoiy  to  the  Dark  lines  D|,  D,  prodooed  by  Sodinm-Vaponr.** 
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For  sodium-yapour,  aooording  to  the  measurements  of  Rowland 
and  Bell*,  published  in  1887  and  1888  (probably  the  most 
accurate  hitherto  made),  the  periods  of  light  corresponding  to  the 
exceedingly  fine  dark  lines  Dj,  D^  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
'589618  and  '589022  of  a  michronf.  The  mean  of  these  is  so 
nearly  one  thousand  times  their  difference  that  we  may  take 

«  -  H«  +  *,)  (l  -  200o) '      *'"*<*  +  *'>  (^  +  200o)  ^^^ 

Hence  if  we  put 

T-i(«  +  «,)(l  +  i^) (3); 

and  if  «  be  any  numeric  not  exceeding  4  or  5  or  10,  we  have 

(9*^»-l^<2.+  l);    (j)%l--^(2.-l) (4); 

whence 

T*     ^  1000  .       T*      .     1000  „ 

Using  this  in  (1),  and  denotiug  by  /i  the  refractive  index  from 
ether  to  an  ideal  sodium-vapour  with  only  the  two  disturbing 
atoms  HI,  m^,  we  find 


©■-"-'-^T-S'- (•)• 


When  the  period,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  x  according 
to  (3),  is  such  as  to  make  /i'  negative,  the  light  cannot  enter  the 
sodium*vapour.  When  the  period  is  such  as  to  make  /**  positive, 
the  proportion,  according  to  Fresnel  and  according  to  the  most 
probable  dynamics,  of  normally  incident  light  which  enters  the 
vapour  would  be 


1 


-m' <'^ 


if  the  transition  from  space,  where  the  propagational  velocity  is 
Vi,  to  medium  in  which  it  is  Vg,  were  infinitely  sudden* 

Judging  from  the  approximate  equality  in  intensity  of  the 

•  Rowland,  PMl  Mag.  1SS7,  flrat  half-year;  Bell,  PkiL  Mag.  1SS8,  fint  half- 
year. 

t  See  footnote,  p.  160. 

T.  L.  12 
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tfoieeolar.  bright  lines  Du  Dt  of  bcandesoent  8odiam-?apour ;  and  from  the 
approximately  equal  strengths  of  the  very  fine  dark  lines  A*  A 
of  the  solar  spectrum;  and  from  the  approximately  equal  strengths, 
or  equal  breadths,  of  the  dark  lines  Ai  A  observed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  light  of  an  incandescent  metal,  or  of  the  electric 
arc,  seen  through  sodium-vapour  of  insufficient  density  to  give 
much  broadening  of  either  line ;  we  see  that  tn  and  m^  cannot  be 
very  different,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  experimental  knowledge  to 
show  that  either  is  greater  than  the  other.  I  have  therefore 
assumed  them  equal  in  the  calculations  and  numerical  illustrations 
described  below. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
to  receive  from  Professor  Henri  Becquerel,  enclosed  with  a  letter 
of  date  Dec.  31,  1898,  two  photographs  of  anomalous  dispersion 
by  prisms  of  sodium-vapour*,  by  which  I  was  astonished  and 
delighted  to  see  not  merely  a  beautiful  and  perfect  demonstration 
of  the  ''anomalous  dispersion"  towards  infinity  on  each  side  of  the 
zero  of  refractivity,  but  also  an  illustration  of  the  characteristic 
nullity  of  absorption  and  finite  breadth  of  dark  lines,  originally 
shown  in  Sellmeier's  formulaf  of  1872  and  now,  after  27  years, 
first  actually  seen.  Each  photograph  showed  dark  spaces  on 
the  high  sides  of  the  A>  A  lines,  very  narrow  on  one  of  the 
photographs;  on  the  other  much  broader,  and  the  one  beside 
the  A  line  decidedly  broader  than  the  one  beside  the  A  line ; 
just  as  it  should  be  according  to  Sellmeier's  formula,  according 
to  which  also  the  density  of  the  vapour  in  the  prism  must  have 
been  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Guessing 
from  the  ratio  of  the  breadths  of  the  dark  bands  to  the  space 
between  their  A>  A  borders,  and  from  a  slightly  greater  breadth 
of  the  one  beside  A>  I  judged  that  m  must  in  this  case  have  been 
not  very  different  from  '0002 ;  and  I  calculated  accordingly  from 
(6)  the  accompanying  graphical  representation  showing  the  value 

of  1  — ,  represented  by  y  in  fig.  1.    Fig.  2  represents  similarly 
the  value  of  1  —  for  m^'OOl,  or  density  of  vapour  five  times 

*  A  destfiptioB  of  Profetsor  Beoqnerers  ezperimenta  and  result!  wiU  be  found 
in  CQmpU9  Rendui,  Dee.  5, 1S9S,  and  Jan.  16, 1S99. 

t  BeUmeier,  Pogg.  Ann.  Vol.  oxlt.  (1S72)  pp.  899,  520;  Vol.  ciltu.  (1S7S) 
pp.  8S7,  525. 
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*  In  ikgg.  1  and  2  th«  D|,  D,  lines  ue  tonohed  by  enrvat  of  Anita  ourratare  at 
y  «  + 1 ;  and  in  figs.  8,  4,  and  5  at  ysO.  The  left-hand  side  of  each  dark  band  is 
an  asymptote  to  the  oorves  of  figs.  1  and  2,  and  a  tangent  at  ysO  to  the  corves  of 
figs.  8, 4,  and  6.  The  diagrams  ooold  not  show  these  charaoteristics  clearly  nnless 
on  a  mnoh  larger  scale. 

12—2 
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ifolaealar.  that  in  the  oase  represented  by  fig.  1.    Figs,  8  and  4  represent 
the  ratio  of  intensttieB  of  transmitted  to  normally  incident  light 


Fig.  8. 
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for  the  densities  corresponding  to  figs.  1  and  2,  and  fig.  5  repre- 
sents the  ratio  for  the  density  corresponding  to  the  value  m  » *008. 
The  following  table  gives  the  breadths  of  the  dark  bands  for 
dendties  of  vapour  corresponding  to  values  of  m  from  *0002  to 
fifteen  times  that  value;  and  fig.  6  represents  graphically  the 
breadths  of  the  dark  bands  and  their  positions  relatively  to  the 
bright  lines  D^  A  for  the  first  five  values  of  m  in  the  table. 


ValiMt  ctm 

BveadtlM  of  Baiida 

Pi 

D» 

-0002 

•09 

•217 

•293 

•840 

•871 

•892 

•408 

•419 

•11 
•888 
•707 
1-060 
1-429 
1-808 
2^192 
2*581 

•0006 

•0010 

•0014 

•0018 

•0022 

•0026 

•0080 
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Acoording  to  Sellmeier's  formula  the  light  transmitted  through 
i  layer  of  sodium-vapour  (or  any  transparent  Bubstonce  to  which 


the  fcHmola  is  applicable)  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  thickneBB 
of  the  layer  (provided  of  course  that  the  thidcDess  is  many  timea 
the  wave-length).  Thus  the  St,  A  lines  of  the  Bpectrum  of  solar 
light,  which  has  traversed  from  the  source  a  hnndred  kilometres 
of  sodium-vapour  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  must  be  identical 
in  breadth  with  those  seen  in  a  laboratory  experiment  in  the 
spectrum  of  light  transmitted  through  half  a  centimetre  or  a 
few  centimetres  of  sodium-vapour,  of  the  same  density  as  the 
densest  part  of  the  sodium-vapour  in  the  portion  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  traversed  by  the  light  analysed  in  any  particular 
observation.  The  question  of  temperature  cannot  occur  except 
in  80  &r  as  the  density  of  the  vapour,  and  the  clustering  in  groups 
of  atoms  or  non-clustering  (mist  or  vapour  of  sodium),  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  grand  inference  from  the  experimental  foundation  of  Stokes' 
and  Kirchhoff's  original  idea  is  that  the  periods  of  molecular 
vibmtion  are  the  same  to  an  exceedingly  minuto  degree  of 
accuracy  through  the  great  difTerencea  of  range  of  vibration  pre- 
sented in  the  radiant  molecules  of  an  electric  spark,  electric  arc, 
or  flame,  and  in  the  molecules  of  a  comparatively  cool  vapour 
or  gas  giving  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  light  transmitted 
through  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  laboratory  experiments  be  made, 
notwithstanding  their  extreme  difficulty,  to  determine  the  density 
and  pressure  of  sodium-vapour  through  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
aud  the  relation  between  density,  pressure,  and  temperature  of 
gaseous  sodium. 
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FassiDg  from  the  particular  caso  of  sodium,  I  add  an  applica- 
tion of  Seltmeier'a  fctrmula,  (1)  above,  to  the  case  of  a  gaa  or 
vapoar  having  in  its  constitution  only  a  single  molecular  period  «. 
Taking  m^bO  in  (IX  we  see  that  the  square  of  the  refractive 
index  for  values  of  r  very  targe  in  comparison  with  «  is  1-l-fii. 
And  temembering  that  the  dark  line  or  band  extends  through 
the  range  of  values  for  which  (Vi/v,)*  ia  negative,  and  that  {vjv,y 
is  zero  at  the  higher  border,  we  see  fr<Hn  (1)  that  the  dark  band 
extends  through  the  range  from 


T  — «  to  T  — 


vn 


..(8). 


As  tm  example  suitable  to  illustrate  the  broadening  of  the 
dark  line  by  increased  density  of  the  gas,  I  take  m  —  a  x  10"^, 
and  take  a  some  moderate  numeric  not  greater  thiin  10  or  20. 
This  gives  for  the  range  of  the  dark  band  from 

T-K  to  T  =  «(l-iaxlO-*) (9); 

and  for  large  values  of  t  it  makes  the  refractive  index 
1  +  JoxlO-*,  and  therefore  the  refractivity,  4o  x  lO"*.  If  for 
example  we  take  a « 6,  the  refractivity  would  be  "0003,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  refractivity  of  common  air  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  density. 

Pig.  7. 
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M  "B  lOOOf  we  have,  for  values  of  r  not  diflfermg  from 
1000  by  more  than  10  or  20, 

T*    ^1000 
T«-ir»   •    2a? 

Thus  we  have 


where  fl?«T-1000  (10). 


y 


^*ii  ■■■■ <")• 


a 

In  fig.  7  the  curve  marked  /i  represents  the  values  of  the  refractive 
index  corresponding  to  values  of  r  through  a  small  range  above 
and  below  /c,  taking  a»4.  The  other  curve  represents  the 
proportionate  intensity  of  the  light  entering  the  vapour,  calculated 
from  these  values  of  /*  by  (7)  abova 

The  table  on  next  page  shows  calculated  values  for  the  ordi- 
nates  of  the  two  curves ;  also  values  (essentially  negative)  for  the 
formula  of  intensity  calculated  from  the  negative  values  of  /4 
algebraically  admissible  from  (11). 

The  negative  values  of  /i  have  no  physical  interpretation  for 
either  curve ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  algebraic  prolongations 
of  the  curves  through  the  zero  of  ordinates  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  dark  band  illustrates  the  character  of  their  contacts.  The 
physically  interpreted  part  of  each  curve  ends  abruptly  at  this 
zero ;  which  for  each  curve  corresponds  to  a  maximum  value  of  x. 
The  algebraic  prolongation  of  the  /i  curve  on  the  negative  side  is 
equal  and  similar  to  the  curve  shown  on  the  positive  side.  But 
the  algebraic  prolongation  of  the  intensity  curve  through  its  zero, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  differs  enormously  from  the  curve  shown  on 
the  positive  side.  To  the  degree  of  approximation  to  which  we 
have  gone,  the  portions  of  the  intensity  curve  on  the  left  and 
right  hand  sides  of  the  dark  band  arc  essentially  equal  and 
similar.  This  proves  that  so  far  as  Sellmeier's  theory  represents 
the  facts,  the  penumbras  are  equal  and  similar  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  single  dark  line  of  the  spectrum  uninfluenced  by  others.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  remark  that  according  to  Sellmeier  as  now 
interpreted,  the  broadening  of  a  single  undisturbed  dark  line, 
produced  by  increased  density  of  the  gas  or  vapour,  is  essentially 
on  the  high  side  of  the  finest  dark  line  shown  with  the  least 
density,  and  is  in  simple  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  gas.] 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


Monday,  October  13,  8  p.m. 


At  this  lecture  were  seen,  immediately  behind  the  model 
heretofore  presented,  two  wires  extending  finom  the  ceiling  and 


bearing  a  long  heavy  bar  about  three  feet  aboTe  the  floor  by 
means  of  closely-fitting  rings.  By  slipping  these  rings  along  the 
bar,  the  period  of  vibration  of  this  bifilar  suspension  could  be 
altered  at  will.    Two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  jointed  at  each  end. 
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Moltf •  served  to  transmit  the  aamathal  motion  of  this  vibrator  to  the 
lower  bar  P  of  the  model 

^  Let  OS  look  at  this  and  see  what  it  does.  I  have  not  seen  it 
before,  and  it  is  quite  new  to  me.  Oh,  see,  yoa  can  vary  the 
period;  that  is  very  nice,  that  is  beautiful.  We  are  going  to 
study  these  vibrations  a  little,  just  as  illustrations.  Prof.  Rowland 
has  kindly  made  this  arrangement  for  us,  and  I  think  we  will  all 
be  interested  in  experimenting  with  it.  We  have  this  bar  P, 
moved  by  this  bifilar  pendulum  J7,  which  is  so  massive  that  its 
period  is  but  little  afifected,  I  suppose,  by  being  connected  with  P. 
It  takes  some  time  before  the  initial  free  vibrations  in  the  model 
are  got  quit  of  and  the  thing  settles  into  simple  harmonic  motion 
corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  bifilar  pendulum.  If  we  keep 
this  pendulum  going  long  enough  through  nearly  a  constant  range, 
the  masses  P,  mi,  m^,  m^  will  settle  into  a  definite  simple  har- 
•  monic  motion,  through  the  subsidence  of  any  free  vibrations  which 
may  have  been  given  to  them  in  the  start.  We  see  the  whole 
apparatus  now  performing  very  nearly  a  simple  harmonic  motion. 
We  will  now  superimpose  another  vibration  on  this  by  altering 
the  period  of  the  pendulum  very  slightly.  That,  you  see,  seems 
to  have  diminished  very  much  the  vibrations  of  the  system.  They 
are  now  increasing  again.  That  will  go  on  for  a  long  time.  I 
shall  give  this  pendulum  a  slight  impulse  when  I  see  it  flagging, 
to  keep  its  range  constant.  When  it  is  in  its  middle  position, 
I  apply  a  working  couple.  We  will  give  no  more  attention  to  it 
than  just  to  keep  it  vibrating,  while  we  look  at  these  notes  which 
you  have  in  your  hands,  and  which  I  have  prepared  for  you  so 

.as  to  shorten  our  work  on  the  black-board. 

[These  notes  related  to  the  tasinomic  treatment  of  ceolotropy. 
The  discussion  of  them  was  interrupted  at  intervals  to  continue 
experiments  and  observations  on  Professor  Rowland's  model.  That 
part  of  the  Lecture  has  been  omitted  from  the  print  as  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  the  addition  of  date  February  14,  1899  to 
Lecture  XIII.,  pp.  170—175.] 

Let  us  stop  and  look  at  our  vibrating  apparatus.  It  has  been 
going  a  considerable  time  with  the  exciter  kept  vibrating  through 
a  constant  range,  and  you  see  but  small  motion  transmitted  to 
the  system.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  most  general  solution 
of  our  old  problem*.    Our  "  handle  "  P  is  in  firm  connection  with 

*  LectuM  m.  Ft.  a,  p.  8S. 
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the  bifilar  pendnlimi  (the  exciter)  and  is  forced  to  agree  with  it 
Let  U8  bring  the  system  to  rest.  Now  start  the  exciter  and  keep 
it  going.  In  time  the  viscosity  will  annul  the  system  of  Tibrationa^ 
representing  the  difference  between  zero  and  the  permanent  state 
of  vibration  which  the  three  particles  will  acquire.  If  there  were 
no  loss  of  energy  whatever^  the  result  would  be  that  this  initial 
jangle»  which  you  now  see,  would  last  for  ever;  consisting  of 
a  simple  harmonic  motion  in  the  exciter  and  a  compound  of  the 
three  fundamental  modes  of  these  three  particles  viewed  as  a 
vibrating  system  with  the  bar  P  held  fixed  Let  the  system  with 
the  bar  P  held  fixed  be  set  to  vibrate  in  any  way  whatever;  then  its 
motion  will  be  merely  a  compound  of  those  three  fundamental 
modes.  But  now  set  the  exciter  going,  and  the  state  of  the  case 
may  be  looked  on  as  thus  constituted ; — the  exciter  and  the  whole 
system  in  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the  same  period,  and,  superim- 
posed upon  that,  a  compound  of  the  three  modes  of  simple  harmonic 
vibration  that  the  system  can  perform  with  the  exciter  fixed.  We 
cannot  improve  on  the  mathematical  treatment  by  observation; 
and  really  a  model  of  this  kind  is  rather  a  help  or  corrective  to  brain 
sluggishness  than  a  means  of  observation  or  discovery.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  can  discover  a  great  deal  better  by  algebra.  But 
brains  are  very  poor  after  all,  and  this  model  is  of  some  slight 
use  in  the  way  of  making  plain  the  meaning  of  the  mathematics 
we  have  been  working  out 

The  system  seems  to  have  come  once  more  into  its  permanent 
state.  Let  us  stop  the  exciter  and  see  how  long  the  system  will 
hold  its  vibration.  The  reaction  on  the  exciter  is  very  slight,  it  is 
very  nearly  the  san;ie  as  if  that  massive  bar  H  were  absolutely 
fixed.  But  the  motion  actually  communicated  to  it,  since  it  is 
not  absolutely  fixed,  will  correspond  to  a  considerable  loss  of 
energy.  A  very  slight  motion  of  H  with  its  great  length  and 
mass  has  considerable  energy  compared  even  with  the  energy  of 
our  particle  of  greatest  mass ;  so  that  our  system  will  come  to 
rest  far  sooner  than  if  H  were  absolutely  fixed.  The  model  is  at 
present  illustrating  phosphorescence.  You  see  the  particles  (m„ 
m«,  fiO  have  gone  on  vibrating  for  a  whole  minute,  and  tUi  must 
have  performed  a  couple  of  dozen  vibrations  at  least.  A  true 
phosphorescence  of  a  hundred  seconds'  duration  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  giving  back  of  vibrations  which  you  see  in  our  model, 
only  instead  of  our  two  or  three  dozen  vibrations,  we  have  in 
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niar.  phosphorescence  40,000  miUion-inillion  vibrations  during  a  hundred 
seconds.  Now,  we  cannot  get  1000  residual  vibrations  in  our 
model  because  of  the  dissipation  of  eneigy  arising  from  imperfect 
elasticity  in  the  wire,  friction  between  parts  of  the  model,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  That  dissipation  of  energy  is  simply  the 
conversion  of  energy  from  one  state  of  motion,  (the  visible  motions 
which  we  have  been  watching),  into  another  (heat  in  the  wire, 
heat  of  friction^,  and  heat  in  the  air).  In  molecular  dynamics,  we 
have  no  underground  way  of  getting  quit  of  energy  or  carryiug  it 
off.  We  must  know  exactly  what  has  been  done  with  it  when  the 
vibration  of  an  embedded  molecule  ends,  even  though  this  be 
not  before  a  thousand  million-million  periods  have  been  performed. 
[Mai'cli  6, 1899.  Imagine  a  homogeneous  mass  of  rock — ^granit^  oi* 
basalt,  for  example — as  large  as  the  earth,  or  as  many  times  larger  as 
ycHi  please,  but  with  no  mutual  gravitation  between  its  parts  to 
disturb  it  Let  there  be,  anywhere  in  it  very  far  from  a  boundary, 
a  spherical  hollow  of  5  cms.  radius,  and  let  a  violin-string  be 
stretched  between  two  hooks  fixed  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter 
of  this  hollow,  and  tuned  to  vibrations  at  the  rate  of  1000  per 
second.  Let  this  string  be  set  in  vibration  (for  the  present,  no 
matter  how)  according  to  its  gravest  fundamental  mode,  through  a 
range  of  one  millimetre.  Let  the  elasticity  of  the  string  and  of  the 
granite  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  let  there  be  no  air  in  the  hollow 
to  resist  the  vibrations.  They  will  not  last  for  ever.  Why  not  ? 
Because  two  trains  of  waves,  respectively  condcnsational-mrefac- 
tional  and  purely  distortional,  will  be  caused  to  travel  outwards, 
carrying  away  with  them  the  energy  given  first  tc  the  vibrating 
string  (see  below  §  28  of  addition  to  Lecture  XIV.).]  We  must 
suppose  the  elasticity  of  our  matter  and  molecules  to  be  perfect,  and 
we  cannot  in  any  part  of  our  molecular  dynamics  admit  unaccounted 
for  loss  of  energy ;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  admit  viscous  terms 
unless  as  an  integral  result  of  vibrations  connected  with  a  part  of 
the  system  that  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  look  at. 

In  three  minutes  our  system  has  come  very  nearly  to  rest. 
We  infer  therefore  that  in  three  minutes  from  a  commencement  of 
vibration  of  the  exciter  we  shall  have  nearly  reached  the  permanent 
state  of  things. 

Now  we  vary  the  period  of  the  exciter,  making  it  as  nearly  as 
we  can  midway  between  two  fundamental  periods  of  our  complex 
molecule.    We  will  keep  this  going  in  an  approximately  constaiit 
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range  for  a  while  and  look  at  the  vibrations  which  it  produces  in 
the  system. 

Now  you  see  very  markedly  the  difference  in  the  vibrations 
of  our  system  after  it  has  been  going  for  several  minutes  with 
the  exciter  in  a  somewhat  shorter  period  of  vibration  than  that 
with  which  we  commenced.  Here  is  another  still  shorter.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  superimposed  vibrations 
will  die  out.  See  now  the  tremendous  difference  of  this  case  in 
which  the  period  of  the  exciter  is  approximately  equal  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  periods  of  the  system,  or  the  periods  for  the 
case  in  which  the  lowest  bar  is  held  absolutely  fixed. 

I  had  almost  hoped  that  I  would  sec  some  way  of  explaining 
double  refraction  by  this  system  of  molecules,  but  it  seems  more 
and  more  difficult.  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence  to-morrow, 
if  you  like,  and  show  you  the  difficulties  that  weigh  so  much  upon 
me.  I  am  not  altogether  disheartened  by  this,  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  grand  and  complicated  and  highly  interesting 
subjects  OS  I  have  named  so  often,  absorption,  dispersion  and 
anomalous  refraction,  arc  all  not  merely  explained  by  their 
means  but  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  idea  of  attached 
molecules. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  before  we  separate,  and  that 
is,  when  I  was  speaking  lost  of  the  subject,  I  saw  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  difficulty,  but  on  further  consideration,  I  find  it 
no  difficulty  at  all.  Not  very  many  hours  after  I  told  you  it 
was  a  difficulty,  I  saw  that  I  was  wrong  in  making  it  appear 
to  be  a  difficulty  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  paint  the  thing  any 
blacker  than  it  really  is  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  question 
I  put  as  to  the  ether  keeping  straight  with  the  molecules  is 
easily  answered  when  there  is  a  large  number.  Our  assumption 
was  a  large  number  of  spherical  cavities,  lined  with  rigid  spherical 
shells  and  masses  inside  joined  by  springs  or  what  not :  and  the 
distance  from  cavity  to  cavity  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave- 
length. It  then  happens  that  the  motion  of  the  medium  rela- 
tively to  the  rigid  shells  will  be  exceedingly  small  and  a  portion 
of  the  medium  that  will  contain  a  large  number  of  these  shells  will 
all  move  together  (see  below,  addition  to  Lea  XIV.).  If  the  distance 
from  molecule  to  molecule  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
wave-length,  then  you  may  look  upon  the  thing  as  if  the  structure 
were  infinitely  fine,  and  you  may  take  it  that  the  ether  moves 
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iwoitt.  quite  straight  with  them  all,  and  not  in  and  out  among  them, 
as  I  said.  It  is  evident  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  wave-, 
length  of  the  light  traversing  the  medium  is  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  between  the  molecules,  that  it 
must  move  out  and  in  among  them.  But  if  the  stiffness  of  the 
medium  is  such  as  to  make  the  wave*length  large  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  from  molecule  to  molecule,  this  stiffness  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  all  together,  and  you  may  regard  these  rigid 
shells  as  bonds  of  attachment  by  which  the  molecule  is  pulled 
this  way  and  that  way,  so  that  we  may  suppose  our  reactionary 
forces,  of  which  C|  ({  -^  4^)  is  a  sample,  to  be  absolutely  the  same 
in  their  effect  upon  the  medium  as  if  they  were  uniformly 
distributed  through  it. 

That  takes  away  one  part  of  our  discontent.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  I  see  just  now  is  that  of  explaining  double  refraction. 
The  subject  grows  upon  us  terribly,  and  so  does  our  want  of 
tima  If  it  is  not  too  much  for  you  I  must  have  one  of  our 
double  lectures  to-morrow. 

[Twice*  in  this  Lecture,  and  indeed  many  times  in  preceding 
and  subsequent  Lectures,  I  felt  the  want  of  a  full  mathematical 
investigation  of  spherical  waves  originating  in  the  application  of 
force  to  an  elastic  solid  within  a  limited  space.  I  have  therefore 
recently  undertaken  this  work'f*,  and  I  give  the  following  statement 
of  it  as  an  addition  to  Lecture  XIV. 

§  1.  The  complete  mathematical  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
motion  through  an  infinite  elastic  solid,  including  the  analysis  of 
the  motion  into  two  species,  equivoluminal  and  irrotational,  was 
first  given  by  Stokes  in  his  splendid  paper  "  On  the  Dynamical 
Theory  of  Diffraction  J.**  The  object  of  the  present  communication 
is  to  investigate  fully  the  forcive  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
boundary,  S^  of  a  hollow  of  any  shape  in  the  solid,  in  order  to 
originate  and  to  maintain  any  known  motion  of  the  surrounding 
solid;  and  to  solve  the  inverse  problem  of  finding  the  motion 

*  p.  ISS,  and  pp.  189»  190. 

t  Cominiinioatad  to  B.  8.  B.  on  ICbj  1, 1S99,  and  pablialMd  in  PhiL  Mag.  M«y, 
Aug.  and  Oct.,  1S99  under  ths  title  '*  On  the  Application  of  Foioe  within  a  Limited 
Space,  required  to  piodooe  Spherical  Solitary  Waves,  or  Traina  of  Periodio  Wavea, 
of  both  apeeiet,  Equivolaminal  and  Irrotational,  in  an  Slaitio  Solid«*' 

t  Stokei»  Mathmatieal  Papen^  Vol.  n.  p.  9i8. 
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when  the  foroi?e  on,  or  the  motion  of,  3  is  given,  for  the  pariieiilar 
cane  in  which  £f  is  a  spherical  surface  kept  rigid 

§  2.  Let  (,  fi,  (  denote  the  infinitesimal  displacement  at  any 
point  of  the  solid,  of  which  (a,  y,  $)  is  the  equilibrium  position. 
The  well-known  equations  of  motion*  are 


'»SN<*+*'^>§+"^'f' 


(*  +  H|  +  nV«,.> 


'»2-<*-^i»)S  +  »^'^) 


(IX 


where  S  denotes  ^  +  ;j^  +  ^  •    Using  the  notation  of  Thomson 


dy 
and  Taitf  for  strain-components  (elongations;  and  distortionsX 

«./  9\  «•  6.  o\  we  have 

di 


^    dy' 


dK 


a 


djf    dx 


(2); 


and  with  the  corresponding  notation  P^Q,  R;  S,  T,  U,  for  stress- 
components  (normal  and  tangential  forces  on  the  six  sides  of  an 
infinitely  small  rectangular  parallelepiped),  we  have 

P-(*  +  J»)^+(*-!n)(/+jf);  Q-(*4-in)/-Kfc-|n)(jf.he);| 

i2«(A  +  Jn)(/+(A:-Jn)(«+/)  MS). 

5-«a;  r«n6;  tT-no  J 

Let  now  o-  be  an  infinitesimal  area  at  any  point  of  the  surfiioe 

8\\  ii>t  V  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal ;  and  Xa^  Y<r^  Z^ 

the  components  of  the  force  which  must  be  applied  from  within  to 

produce  or  maintain  the  specified  motion  of  the  matter  outside. 

We  have 

-X-PX+  \Jik-\-Tv\ 

-  F-  Q/i  +  5v  +  C/xl (4); 

-JJ-JBiz  +  rX-hS/*) 

*  8m  njr  paper  **  Od  the  Befleiion  and  Befraolion  of  SoUtaiy  Plane  Waves,  At." 
IVve.  n.  a.  M.  Dee.  ISOS,  aod  PhiU  Mag.  Feb.  1899 ;  reprinted  below  in  Uie  pMent 
volwne. 

t  Thomion  and  Tail's  Satwral  Philoicphyt  1 669,  or  BUwunU^  1 640. 
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to.       whence  by  (S) 

-Z«(l;^}n)XS  +  n(2Xtf  +  /io+y6) 

--^ -(*- |n)i* +n(2iSF  +  X6 +/*a)l 

These  equations  give  an  explicit  answer  to  the  question,  What 
IS  the  forciye  ?  when  the  strain  of  the  matter  in  contact  with  jSf  is 
g^ven.  We  shall  consider  in  detail  their  application  to  the  case  in 
which  S  is  spherical,  and  the  motions  and  forces  are  in  meridional 
planes  through  OX  and  symmetrical  round  this  line.  Without 
loss  of  generality  we  may  take 

jp«0;  giving  F«0,  a«0,  6«0,  Z^O (6). 

Equations  (5)  therefore  become 

-X-(A-in)XS  +  n(2X«  +  /ic)|  ^ 

-F-(it-fn)/i8+n(2/i/+Xc)j ^  ^' 

§  3.  In'§§  6 — 26  of  his  paper  already  referred  to,  Stokes  gives 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  displacement 
and  velocity  at  any  point  of  an  infinite  solid,  which  must  follow 
firom  any  arbitrarily  given  displacement  and  velocity  at  any 
previous  time,  if  after  that,  the  solid  is  left  to  itself  with  no 
force  applied  to  any  part  of  it  In  a  future  communication  I 
hope  to  apply  this  solution  to  the  diffraction  of  solitary  waves, 
plane  or  spherical.  Meantime  I  confine  myself  to  the  subject 
stated  in  the  title  of  the  present  communication,  regarding  which 
Stokes  gives  some  important  indications  in  §§  27 — 29  of  his  paper. 

§  4.    Poisson  in  1819  gave  a  complete  solution  of  the  equation 

S'-*'^*"' <«> 

in  terms  of  arbitrary  functions  of  w,  y,  m,  representing  the  initial 
values  of  w  and  -^ ;  and  showed  that  for  every  case  in  which  w 
'    depends  only  on  distance  (r)  from  a  fixed  point,  it  takes  the  form 

..i|,(,.g,/(„3} .(,, 

where  F  and  /  denote  arbitrary  functions.    In  my  Baltimore 
Lectures  of  1884  (pp.  46, 86, 87  above)  I  pointed  out  that  solutions 
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expressing  spherical  waves,  whether  equivoluminal  (in  which  there 
is  essentially  different  range  of  diMplaccmcnt  in  different  piirts  of 
the  spherical  surface)  or  irrotational  (for  which  the  displacement 
may  or  may  not  be  different  in  different  pt\rts  of  the  spherical 
surface),  can  be  very  conveniently  derived  from  (9)  by  differeo* 
tiations  with  respect  to  x^  y,  z.  It  may  indeed  be  proved,  althoug^h 
I  do  not  know  that  a  formal  proof  has  been  anywhere  published,  that 
an  absolutely  general  solution  of  (8)  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

r  -  ^(x  -  xy  +  (y  -  yy  +  (^  -  /)>] (10), 

where  S  denotes  sums  for  different  integral  values  of  A,  t,  J,  and 
for  any  different  values  of  x\  y\  z\ 

§  5.  I  propose  at  present  to  consider  only  the  simplest  of  all 
the  cases  in  which  motion  at  every  point  {x,  0,  0)  and  (0,  y,  t)  is 
parallel  to  X'X ;  and  for  all  values  of  y  and  ^,  {  is  the  same  for 
equal  positive  and  negative  values  of  x.  For  this  purpose  we  of 
course  take  af  szy' stz' ^0\  and  we  shall  find  that  no  values  of  A, 
%,j  greater  than  2  can  appear  in  our  expressions  for  {,  17,  {I*,  because 
wo  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  case  fulfilling  the  specified 
conditiona  Our  special  subject,  under  the  title  of  this  paper, 
excludes  waves  travelling  inwards  from  distant  sources,  and  there- 
fore annuls  f{t  -f  r/v). 

§  6.  In  §§  5 — 8  of  his  paper  Stokes  showed  that  any  motion 
whatever  of  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid  may,  throughout  every 
part  of  it  experiencing  no  applied  force,  be  analysed  into  two 
constituents,  each  capable  of  existing  without  the  other,  in  one  of 
which  the  displacement  is  equivoluminal,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
irrotational.  Hence  if  we  denote  by  ({1,  i/i,  {^1)  the  equivoluminal 
constituent,  and  by  ({.j,  1;,,  2f^)  the  irrotational  constituent,  the 
complete  solution  of  (1)  may  be  written  us  follows : — 

f«fi  +  f.;  i;-i;i  +  i;.;  r=ri  +  C (H). 

where  d,  i^i,  {^,  and  {„  17,,  {f,  fulfil  the  following  conditions,  (12) 
and  (13),  respectively : — 

dx      dy      dz       * 
f£«Vt^,  «-!'•  ti«VVi  «^*-  u*V*t  ^^*  t4««- 

T.U  IS 


.(13). 
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rfi0  dw    y     dw 

^•"3^'  "^"rfy*  ^•"3;' 
w  being  any  solution  of 

••^^"d^'*^ — 7 

The  first  equation  of  (12)  shows  that  in  the  (^i,  i^i,  Ci)  con* 
stituent  of  the  solution  there  is  essentially  no  dilatation  or  con- 
densation in  any  part  of  the  solid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  displacement 
is  equivoIuminaL  The  first  three  equations  of  (13)  prove  that  in 
the  (^tp  Vtf  (Ts)  constituent  the  displaqcment  is  essentially  irrota- 
tional. 

§  7.  We  can  now  see  that  the  most  general  irrotational 
solution  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  §  3  is 

^      d^  F*  (?    /*•  d^    F. 

^^    da^  r  '  ^*     dxdy  r  '  ^»     dxdz  r ^"^' 

giving 

da     dy      dz     ^  dx  r ^^ 

and  the  most  genenil  equivoluminal  solution  fulfilling  the  same 
conditions  is 

t^^ii^L.  „-JL^.  f  .-*-£i       ass 

giving 

S+^'+S- w. 

where  ^t  ao<1  ^t  &i^  put  for  brevity  to  denote  arbitrary  functions 
of  (^— -)  ft'^d  it  -^  -  j  respectively.  Hence  the  most  general  solu- 
tion fulfilling  the  conditions  of  §  5  is 

f"rf?r''^r'  ''"d^r'  ^"Jbdir ^^®^' 

where  for  brevity  ^  denotes  a  function  of  r  and  <,  specified  as 
follows :— 

*(r.0-^.(«-9  +  ^.(«-;) (17). 

Denoting  now  by  accents  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  r. 
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and  retainifig  the  Newtonian  notation  of  dots  to  signify  differential 
coefficients  with  reference  to  t,  we  have 

Working  out  now  the  differentiations  in  (16),  we  find 


t-(t---^'+?J) 


("X 


1  , 

§  8.  For  the  determination  of  the  force-components  by  (7),  we 
shall  want  values  of  S,  e,/,  and  c.  Using  therefore  (2)  and  going 
back  to  (16)  we  see  that 


0  =  2^-1'^^ 
dx     u^dy  r 


(20). 


Hence,  and  by  (10),  we  find 

*l^*l% w 

By  (16).  (IV),  and  (15')  we  find 

t^\^il,.J\?l^\il\ (22); 

and  by  (19)  directly  used  in  (2)  we  find 


,..{^(C.t*!^iM.>a)4'.i«:+?*| 


> 


(»). 

Uemark  here  how  by  the  summation  of  these  three  formulas  we 
find  for  e  4*/-f  g  the  value  given  for  S  in  (22). 
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§  9.  These  fonnulas  (22)  and  (23),  used  in  (5),  give  the  force- 
components  per  unit  area  at  any  point  of  the  boundary  (fif  of  §  1) 
of  a  hollow  of  any  shape  in  the  solid,  in  order  that  the  motion 
throughout  the  solid  around  it  may  be  that  expressed  by  (19). 
Supposing  the  hollow  to  be  spherical,  as  proposed  in  §  2,  let  its 
radius  be  q.    We  must  in  (23)  and  (5)  put 


of^qy^i  y-?/*;  ^^qv 


(24); 


and  putting  y  a  0,  we  have,  as  in  (7),  the  two  force-components  for 
any  point  of  the  surface  in  the  meridian  ^  «  0,  expressed  as 
follows : — 


Jf-(A-jii)(7A'  -n{2\M+2(2\«+l)2?  +  (\«+l) 
r-(ik-|n)(7,XM-nX^(2il  +  45  +  0,) 

where 

"  9        9«         5*         5* 


^|..(25). 


V 


(26). 


*"     3*'  .  3<t 

•••  •  • 

*     qu*  ^  q^u* 

C  wa  ^^  4-  ,     * 

^    qv^     gV 
0  and. J^ denoting  0  and  F  with  q  for  r. 


§  10.  Returning  now  to  (19),  consider  the  character  of  the 
motion  represented  by  the  formulas.  For  brevity  we  shall  call 
XX'  simply  the  axis,  and  the  plane  of  YY\  ZZ'  the  equatorial 
plane.  First  take  y  »  0,  j  «  0,  and  therefore  a? «  r.  We  find  by 
aid  of  (18) 

(axial)  f-l|«  +  l(^>  +  ^)  +  ^(^,  +  /;);,,«0;f.O...(27). 


Next  take  « «■  0  and  we  find 


(equatorial)  f.-l^- ^  (^«  +  ^«)- ^  (^.+1.^; 


0;f-o 

(28). 
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Hence  for  very  small  values  of  r  we  have 


(axial)  f^J(/•.  +  /•,) 


.(»): 


.(SOX 


(equatorial)  f  i.  _-(/»,  +  F,) 
and  for  very  laige  values  of  r, 

(axial)  f^i§ 

(equatorial)  f^-;  J 

Thus  we  800  that  for  very  distant  places,  the  motion  in  the 
axis  is  approximately  that  duo  to  the  irrotational  wave  alone ;  and 
the  motion  at  the  equatorial  plane  is  that  duo  to  tho  equivoluminal 
wavo  alone :  also  that  with  equal  values  of  ^i  and  F^  the  equi- 
voluminal and  the  irrotational  constituents  contribute  to  these 
displacements  inversely  as  the  8i]uarcs  of  the  propagational 
velocities  of  the  two  waves.  On  tho  other  hand,  for  places  very 
near  the  centre,  (29)  shows  that  both  in  the  axis  and  in  the 
equatorial  plane  the  iri*otational  and  the  equivoluminal  con- 
stituents contribute  equally  to  the  displacements. 

§  11.  Equations  (25)  and  (20)  give  us  full  specification  of 
tho  forcive  which  must  be  applied  to  the  boundary  of  our  spherical 
hollow  to  cause  the  motion  to  be  precisely  through  all  time  that 
specified  by  (19),  with  i\  and  t\  any  arbitrary  functions.  Thus 
we  may  suppose  i\  (t  —  q/u)  and  F^  (t  —  q/v)  to  be  each  zero  for  all 
negative  values  of  t,  and  to  be  zero  again  for  all  values  of  t  exceed- 
ing a  certain  limit  t.  At  any  distance  r  from  the  centre,  the 
disturbance  will  last  during  the  time 

r-  q 


from 


and  from 


t 


t 


to  t^'^-Ur) 

V  V 


u 


to  <  = 


_r— 5 


u 


+  T 


(31). 


Supposing  ff  >  tt,  we  see  that  these  two  durations  overlap  by 
an  interval  equal  to 


rjii+r^"^^ 


u 


if 


r-g<T 


/e-j) 


(38). 
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Jf<^tf«  On  the  other  hand,  at  every  point  of  space  outside  the  radius 
9+T/(l/tt  — 1/v)  the  wave  of  the  greater  propagational  velocity 
passes  away  outwards  before  the  wave  of  the  smaller  velocity 
reaches  it,  and  the  transit-time  of  each  wave  across  it  is  t.  The 
solid  is  rigorously  undisplaced  and  at  rest  throughout  all  the  spaces 
outside  the  more  rapid  wave,  between  the  two  waves,  and  inside 
the  less  rapid  of  the  two. 

§  12.    The  expressions  (25)  and  (26)  for  the  components  of  the 

surfaoe-forcive  on  the  boundary  of  the  hollow  required  to  produce 

•••  ••• 

the  supposed  motion,  involve  ^i  and  ^,.  Heuce  we  should  have 
infinite  values  for  t » 0  or  t^r,  unless  J^i  and  J^,  vanish  for  t^O 
and  t»r,  when  r^q.  Subject  to  this  condition  the  simplest 
possible  expression  for  each  arbitrary  function  to  i-epresent  the  two 
solitary  waves  of  §  11,  is  of  the  form 

^-(l-X*)*.  ^l^ere  x-~-l (33). 

T 

Heoce,  by  successive  differentiations,  with  reference  to  t, 

^-^(-1  +  «X'-6X*))- (8*). 

vt^     48 

The  annexed  diagram  of  four  curves  represents  these  four 
functions  (33)  and  (34). 

§  13.    Take  now  definitively 


where 


i'.(«-3-c.9»(l-x»y 


X.-(«-^-iT)+iT 


(85). 


.(36). 
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Scale  of  J^a  I    loale  of  F. 

••• 

„  mjTSillj  ,1  F* 
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Consider  now  aeparately  the  equtvoluminal  and  the  irrotational 
motions.  Using  (19),  (18),  (35),  (34),  and  taking  the  eqiii- 
voluminal  constitnents,  we  have  as  follows: — 


Equatorial,  x^^O;  171  ""0, 

Cone  of  latitude  45**,  a^^xy^  Jf*, 

Axial,  «*«i"",  171  ""O, 


(87). 


(88). 


(39); 


where 


-«;-(i-xiV;  *«;--a-xi*)^i;  -«;"— i+0xi«-5xA-(4O): 


§  14.    Similarly  for  the  irrotational  constituents; 

Equatorial,  xwtO\  f^s^O, 

<Cone  of  latitude  46°,  tf^aty^  fi*, 
^  a*.^f  4>«'j_  1*9*  «•«'' 


.(*!); 


«(«); 


.(43); 


Axial,  «*«r*,  fy,«0, 

where  ^^  kc  are  given  by  (40)  with  x*  f^^  Xi  >  X^  ^'^^  X*  ^^'^ff 
given  by  (36). 

§  16.  The  character  of  the  motion  throughout  the  solid,  which 
is  fully  specified  by  (19),  will  be  perrectly  understood  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  details  for  the  equatorial,  conal,  and  axial 
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places^  shown  clearly  by  (37)... (43)  for  each  constituenty  the  eqai*llik 
voluminal  and  the  irrotational.  separately.  The  curve  JX  in  the 
diagram  of  §  12  shows  the  history  of  the  motion  that  must  be  given 
to  any  point  of  the  surface  8,  for  either  constituent  alone,  and 
therefore  for  the  two  together,  in  any  cose  in  which  q  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  of  the  two  quantities 
ur,  VT,  which  for  brevity  we  shall  call  the  wave-lengths.  The  curve 
S  shows  the  history  of  the  motion  produced  by  either  wave  when 
it  is  passing  any  point  at  a  distance  fix)m  the  centre  very  great  in 
comparison  with  its  own  wave-length.  But  the  three  algebraic 
functions  S,  S^,  J^  all  enter  into  the  expression  of  the  motion 
due  to  either  wave  when  the  foster  has  advanced  so  far  that  its 
roar  is  clear  of  the  front  of  the  slower,  but  not  so  far  as  to  make 
its  wave-length  (which  is  the  constant  thickness  of  the  spherical 
shell  containing  it)  great  in  comparison  with  its  inner  radius. 
Look  at  the  diagram,  and  notice  that  in  the  origin  at  8,  a  mere 
motion  of  each  point  in  one  direction  and  back,  represented  by  «9^, 
causes  in  very  distant  places  a  motion  («l))  to  a  certain  displace- 
ment cf,  bock  through  the  zero  to  a  disphicement  1*36  x  d  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thence  back  through  zero  to  d  in  the  first 
direction  and  thence  back  to  rest  at  zero.  Remark  that  the 
direction  of  d  is  radial  in  the  irrotatioual  wave  and  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  in  the  equivoluminal  wave.  Remark  also  that  the 
d  for  every  radial  line  varies  inversely  as  distance  from  the 
centre. 

§  16.  Draw  any  line  OPK  in  any  fixed  direction  through 
0,  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface  8  at  which  the  forcive 
originating  the  whole   motion    is   applied.     In  the  particular 

case  of  §§  12...  15,  and  in  any  case  in  which  F^lt^^   and 


'•('-?) 


are  each  assumed  to  be,  from  t «  0  to  < «  r,  of  the 

form  <*(r  — t)'il{t^  where  t  denotes  an  integer,  the  time-history 
of  the  motion  oi  P\a  B^  +  Bxt-^  ..*-\-B^^it^^\  and  its  space-history 
(t  constant  and  r  variable)  is  CL, r~' +  (7««r"*  +  ...  +  Ca+fr*+*;  the 
complete  formula  in  terms  of  t  and  r  being  given  explicitly  by  (19^ 
The  elementary  algebraic  character  of  the  formula :  and  the  aroct 
nullity  of  the  displacement  for  every  point  of  the  solid  for  which 
r>g  +  v<;    and  between  r«g  +  »(<  — r)  and  r«g  +  ii<,  when 
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v(t  — t)>«<;  and  between  v^q  and  r ■>$  +  »(<— r^  when  t>r; 
these  interestiug  characteristics  of  the  solution  of  a  somewhat 
intricate  dynamical  problem  are  secured  by  the  particular  character 
of  the  originating  forcive  at  S,  which  we  find  according  to  §§  8,  9 
to  be  that  which  will  produce  them.  But  all  those  characteristics 
are  lost  except  the  first  (nullity  of  motion  through  all  space  out- 
side the  spherical  surface  r  »  9  +  vQ»  if  we  apply  an  arbitrary 
forcive  to  S^^  or  such  a  forcive  as  to  produce  an  arbitrary  deforma- 
tion  or  motion  of  S.  Let  for  example  iSf  be  an  ideal  rigid  spherical 
lining  of  our  cavity ;  and  let  any  infinitesimal  arbitrary  motion 
be  given  to  it  We  need  not  at  present  consider  infinitesimal 
rotation  of  8:  the  spherical  waves  which  this  would  produce, 
particularly  simple  in  their  character,  were  investigated  in  my 
Biiltimore  Lecturesf ,  and  described  in  recent  communications  to 
the  British  Association  and  Philosophical  MagazineX,  Neither 
need  we  consider  curvilinear  motion  of  the  centre  of  S^  because 
the  motion  being  infinitesimal,  independent  superposition  of  x-,  y-, 
z-motions  produces  any  curvilinear  motion  whatever. 

§  17.  Take  then  definitively  S(t),  or  simply  S,  an  arbitrary 
function  of  the  time,  to  denote  excursion  in  the  direction  OX,  of 
the  centre  of  8  from  its  cquilibrium*position.     Let  9""*^,  3~*^ 

denote  I  dtS  and  I  dt  j  dtS.  Our  problem  is»  supposing  the  solid 

to  be  everywhere  at  rest  and  unstrained  when  <  »  0,  to  find  ({,  17,  (T) 
for  every  point  of  the  solid  (r  >  q)  at  all  subsequent  time  (t  posi« 
tive);  with 

atr-9.  f«^(0.  17-0,   f-O (44), 

lliese.  used  in  (19),  give 

(«), 

*  If  the  spsoe  intide  S  it  filled  with  tolid  of  the  lame  qaalUy  «■  outside,  the 
eolDtion  remaios  algebraic,  if  the  forcive  formala  is  algebraic,  thongb  dleoontinQoiis, 
The  displacement  of  S  ends,  not  at  time  tssr  when  the  forcive  is  stopped,  but  at 
time  iszT-^^qlu  when  the  last  of  the  inward  travelling  wave  produced  by  it  has 
travelled  in  to  the  centre,  and  out  again  to  rs^. 

t  Pp.  Sl^SSand  159. 160  above. 

X  B.  A.  lUporit  189S,  p.  783 ;  Phil  Mag.  Nov.  1808,  p.  494. 
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and 


Adding  Sq  x  (46)  to  (46).  we  find 

Sq^(t)~-i^  +  ^ (*T); 


whence 


^'i-^'^^  +  2qd-*m 


.(«): 


and  by  this  eliminating  J^,  from  (46), 


ry  +  -(t4  +  2t^)a  +  i(ti»+2t^)1j?;(O-<^(0 (49). 

where  9  denotes  dfdt,  and 

«^(0--S«'(i  +  y3-'  +  ^3-)^(0 (50X 

§  18.  I  hope  later  to  work  out  this  problem  for  the  case  of 
motion  commencing  from  rest  at  t^O,  and  S{t)  an  arbitraiy 
function ;  but  confining  ourselves  meantime  to  the  case  of  S 
having  been,  and  being,  kept  perpetually  vibrating  to  and  fro  in 
simple  harmonic  motion,  assume 

S(t)^hBin<at {51). 

With  this,  (50)  gives 

c^(0-/i9H«[(^,-l)sin««H-^co«««] (62> 

To  solve  (49)  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  this  form  of  ^{t\ 
we  now  have 


S^,(t)^ 


c)*+-^(u  +  2v)a  +  -,(w»  +  2i;') 


m 


a« + i  (tt« + 2»»)  -  i  (tt  + 2»)  a 


3'  +  i(«»  +  2V) 


-  (tt  +  2»)  8 


lA«) 
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hqu^X 


{^(^+^^)+^(^+^*^"^)+'^\'^^'»*+^(^+*^)'^*^ 


bt 


(u*  +  2i»») 


H^ 


+  2»)» 


,(63). 


With  Si  thus  determined,  (48)  gives  J^,  as  follows, 

:^.!£U0^3Ag^^^^ (54). 

«^  «iS  AftV 


1  J^,(0 

r     tt* 


U65X 


.(66). 


For  f,  ff,  f  by  (19)  we  now  have 

e-i?(r.o*»-p[^+^]-~[jy.«.)+^.(«.)] 

{:-i;(r,o« 

where,  with  notation  corresponding  to  (26)  above, 

+^[^.(<.)+^.(«.)]; 


§  19.    The  wave-lengths  of  the  equivoluminal  and  rotational 

waves  are  respectively  —  and  .    For  values  of  r  very  great 

in  comparison  with  the  greater  of  these,  the  second  members  of 
(55)  become  reduced  approximately  to  the  terms  involving  i^  and 
P^.  These  terms  represent  respectively  a  train  of  equivoluminal 
waves,  or  waves  of  transverse  vibration,  and  a  train  of  irrotational 
waves,  or  waves  of  longitudinal  vibration ;  and  the  amplitude  of 
each  wave  as  it  travels  outwards  varies  inversely  as  n 

§  20.    For  the  case  of  an  incompressible  solid  we  have  v  a  oo , 
which  by  (53)  gives 

^>  — {Aj8in«< (67); 
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and  by  (95)  we  have,  for  r  very  great, 


l\\ 


.(58). 


f  ^  -  ^hq  sin  u>t  ^ 


which  fully  specify,  for  great  distances  from  the  origin,  the  wave- 
motion  produced  by  a  rigid  globe  of  radius  q,  kept  moving  to  and 
fro  according  to  the  formula  h  sin  tat 

§  21,  The  strictly  equivoluminal  motion  thus  represented 
consists  of  outward-travelling  waves,  having  direction  of  vibration 
in  meridional  planes,  and  very  approximately^  perpendicular  to 

the  radial  direction,  and  amplitude  of  vibration  equal  to  | A  -  sin  0, 

where  0  denotes  the  angle  between  r  and  the  axis.  The  gradual 
change  from  the  simple  motion  {a  A  sin  o)^  at  the  surface  of  the 
rigid  globe,  through  the  elastic  solid  at  distances  moderate  in 
comparison  with  q,  out  to  the  greater  distances  where  the  motion 
is  very  approximately  the  pure  wave-motion  represented  by  (58), 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  for  detailed  investigation  and  illustra- 
tion. The  formulas  expressing  it  arc  found  by  putting  v=ao  in 
(45),  and  using  this  equation  to  determine  F^it)  in  tei*ms  of /\  ((); 
then  using  (47)  to  determine  Fi  (t)  in  terms  of  S{t)  given  by  (51) ; 
and  then  using  (55)  and  (56),  for  which  t;  ^  oo  makes  (, » ^,  to 
determine  f ,  iy,  f.    They  are  as  follows : — 


f-5(r,  0«^' 


\^7  2  \\       qWJ  q'tal*  q<o  J 


'q\*  3/i  u  a   .  7  3A   •      ^ 

- )   -:r       cos  cD^j  +  ^  -TT  sin  ati ; 
J*/    2  qca  r  z 


fl^B{r,t)xy\        ^^B{r,t)xz 


.(59). 


*  Bigofooily  f>0|  if  \\w  w»ve-leiigth  and  q  an  eaoh  infinitely  MnaU  in  eompariMMi 
wilhr. 
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For  the  particular  case  of  the  wave-length  equal  to  the  radius  we 
have 

9--Tr (61)t 
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which  enables  us  to  write  simply  l/2ir  for  u/qt^  in  equations  (59)  Utiu. 
and  (60).     For  graphic  representation  of  this  case  we  take  s  »  0» 
which  makes  all  the  displacements  lie  in  the  plane  (xy). 

§  22.  The  accompanying  drawings  help  us  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  character  of  the  motion  of  the  solid  throughout 
the  whole  infinite  space  around  the  vibrating  rigid  globe.  They 
show  displacements  and  motions  of  points  of  which  the  equilibrium 
positions  are  in  the  equatorial  plane,  in  the  cone  of  45"*  latitude. 
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and  in  the  axial  line.  Fig.  1  represents  displacements  at  an 
instant  when  the  globe  is  moving  rightwards  through  its  middle 
position.  Fig.  2  shows  displacements  a  quarter-period  later,  when 
the  globe  is  at  the  end  of  its  rightward  motion.   Each  figure  shows 
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Ilobur.  also  the  orbit  of  a  single  particle  of  which  the  equilibrium  position 
is  in  the  45**  cone,  at  a  distance  ^q  from  the  centre  of  the  globe. 
The  orbital  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  illustrated  in  fig.  2  how  the  axial  motion  is 
gradually  reduced  from  i  A  at  tho  surface  of  the  globe  to  a  vety 
small  range  at  distance  q  from  the  surface,  or  iq  fix)m  tho  centre, 
and  we  are  helped  to  understand  its  gradual  approximation  to 
zero  at  greater  and  greater  distances  by  the  little  auxiliary 
diagrams  annexed,  in  which  are  shown  by  ordinates  tho  magnitudes 
of  the  axial  displacements  at  the  two  chosen  times. 

§  23.    The  gradual  transition  from  motion  h  sin  A>f  parallel  to 
the  axis  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  to  motion 

-^^^hsinO  sin  o>( 
2  r 

at  great  distances  from  the  globe  in  any  direction,  is  interestingly 
illustrated  by  the.oonal  representations  in  the  two  diagrams  for 
the  case  0  ■■  45^  It  should  be  remarked  that  in  reality  h  ought 
to  be  a  small  fraction  of  q,  the  radius  of  the  globe,  practically  not 
more  than  f^,  in  order  that  the  strains  may  be  within  the  limits 
of  elasticity  of  the  most  elastic  solid,  and  that  the  law  of  simple 
proportionality  of  stresses  to  strains  (Hooke's  Ut  tensio  sic  vis)  may 
be  approximately  true.  In  the  diagnim  we  have  taken  h^^q\ 
but  if  we  imagine  every  displacement  reduced  to  ^  of  the  amount 
shown,  and  in  the  direction  actually  shown,  we  have  a  true,  highly 
approximate  representation  of  the  actual  motions,  which  would  be 
so  small  as  to  be  barely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  for  a  globe  of  6  cms. 
diameter. 

§  24.  Return  now  to  our  solution  (53),  (54),  (55),  (36)  for 
.  arbitrary  or  periodic  motion  of  a  rigid  globe  embedded  in  an 
isotropic  elastic  solid  of  finite  resistance  to  compression  and  finite 
rigidity.  For  distances  from  the  globe  very  great  in  comparison 
with  9,  its  radius,  that  is  to  say  for  qfr  very  small,  (53)  and  (6C) 
become 

f^J?(r,o«•--^^^  1 

^     «*•  \  (62); 
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.n^,^^l[m.l^m 


S09 


where 


u 


«,-« 


*•-? 


.(68). 


Putting  now  in  the  equations  (62)  the  value  of  B  (r,  t)  horn 
(63),  and  eliminating  J^g(t|)  by  (47),  we  find 


fH- 


v>t 


fl 


?**'■<•  "H*" +»«*<«] , 


...(64X 


The  terms  of  these  formulas,  having  t^  and  ^  respectively  for 
their  arguments,  represent  two  distinct  systems  of  wave-motion, 
the  first  equivoluminal,  the  second  irrotational,  travelling  outwards 
from  the  centre  of  disturbance  with  velocities  u  and  v. 

§  25.  I  reserve  for  some  future  occasion  the  treatment  of  the 
case  in  which  S(t)  is  discontinuous,  beginning  with  zero  when 
t  a  0  and  ending  with  zero  when  t  s  r.  I  only  remark  at  present 
in  anticipation  that  ^i{t),  determined  by  the  differential  equation 
(49),  though  commencing  with  zero  at  ^  =»  0,  docs  not  come  to  zero 
at  ^BT,  but  subsides  to  zero  according  to  the  logarithmic  law 
(€~^)  OS  t  goes  on  to  infinity;  and  that  therefore,  as  the  same 
statement  is  proved  for  J^,  (t)  by  (4S)»  neither  the  equivoluminal 
nor  the  irrotational  wave-motion  is  a  limited  solitaiy  wave  of 
dumtion  r,  but  on  the  contrary  each  has  an  infinitely  long 
subsidential  rear. 

§  26.  For  the  general  problem  of  the  globe  kept  in  simple 
harmonic  motion,  hsinwt,  parallel  to  OX^  we  may  write  (53) 
for  brevity  as  follows : — 


T.  L. 


14 
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IfoUr. 


jr, (t)~tS^(KMntd+  LooBmt).  ^ 


where 


S^ 


^-^1  i  '     u — I J  I 


-«^' 


5V 


(tt«  +  2«*) 


-iJ'+^«<« 


+  2»)» 


.(65> 


> 


In  tortns  of  this  notation,  (64)  gives  for  groat  distances  from  the 
centre 

f  ^  ^|**-^**(ir»ini»<,+Xoos««,)  +  p[(3-2/r)8in«<,-2Zco3»«,]| 
17^  ^  |-^(ir8m«<,-l-Xco8ot,)+^[(3-2ir)sin«<,~2Xcos«<j| 

{^  ^  ^  {-^(iTsintrf.  +£oo8orf,)+^[(3-2A)8in<*t.-2Zcosa>g| 

(6C> 

These  equations  represent  two  sets  of  simple  harmonic  wavcsi 
eqaivoluminal  and  irrotational,  for  which  the  wave-lengths  are 
respectively  2irtt/o>,  2irv/ai.  The  maximum  displacements  in  the 
two  sets  at  points  of  the  cone  of  semi- vertical  angle  0  and  axis  OX^ 
are  respectively, 


k 


(equivoluminal)     sin  ^  -^  ^{K^  +  X*) ; 

T 


(irrotational) 


«»*7V[(3-2«^)«  +  4I«] 


(67). 


§  27.  The  rate  of  transmission  of  energy  outwaixls  by  a 
single  set  of  waves  of  either  species  is  equal,  per  period,  to  the 
sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
twice  the  whole  kinetic  energy,  of  the  medium  between  two 
concentric  spherical  surfaces,  of  radii  differing  by  a  wave-length. 
Now  the  average  kinetic  energy  throughout  the  wave-length  in 
any  part  of  the  spherical  shell  is  half  the  kinetic  energy  at  the 
instant  of  maximum  velocity.    Hence  the  total  energy  transmitted 
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period  ia  equal  to  the  wave-length  multiplied  into  the  mirfiice* 
integral,  over  the  whole  apherical  surface,  of  the  maximum  kinetic 
eneigy  at  any  point  per  unit  of  volume :  and  therefore  the  energy 
transmitted  per  unit  of  time  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  propa- 
gational  velocity  into  this  surfiice-intcgral.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
rates  per  unit  of  time  of  the  transmission  of  energy  by  the  two 
sets  of  waves,  of  amplitudes  represented  by  (67),  are  respectively 
as  follows:— 

(equivoluminal)     -^  p/iy««  {K^  +  Z')  u 
(irrotiitional)  ~ph*^*[(Sl  -  2Ky  +  AL*]v 

§  28.  The  sum  of  these  two  formulas  is  the  whole  rate  of 
transmission  of  energy  per  unit  of  time,  and  must  be  equal  to 
the  average  rate  of  doing  work  by  the  vibrating  rigid  globe  upon 
the  surraunding  elastic  solid.  Hence  if  to  denote  this  rate,  we 
must  have 


w 


^  Ay««  {2w  {K^  +  Z«)  +  V  [(3  -  2A7  +  4L«]} . . .(69)l 


L 


§  20.  To  verify  this  proposition,  let  us  first  find  the  resultant 
force,  P,  with  which  the  globe  presses  and  drags  the  elastic 
solid,  and  then  the  integral  work  which  P  does  per  period,  and 
thence  the  average  work  per  unit  time.  Going  back  to  §  9,  we 
see  that  P  is  the  surface-integral  of  X  over  the  spherical  surface 
of  radius  q.  Hence  by  the  first  of  equations  (25),  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  equations 

fc  +  4»-p»«;        n«pu«    (70X 

we  may  write  as  follows  :** 

Jf  -  p  {CiXV  -  [2X«  (il  +  (7.)  +  2  (2\«  + 1)  2?  +  (X«  +  1)  OJ  ii«}  ...(71X 

we  find 

p„*!^{Cf,t^-.2(il  +  62?  +  2(7|  +  Ci)u«) 
3     \qv      }•        \gu      j*/} 

14—8 
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leeohur.  where  Q  denotes  i'^pt  being  the  mass  which  our  rigid  globe 
would  have  if  its  density  were  equal  to  that  of  the  elastic  solid. 
Hence  by  (65),  for  simple  harmonic  motion  in  period  27r/oi| 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  K  and  L  from  (63X  t^^^  denoting  by 
D  the  common  denominator, 

+ r««  /  »«^ + _3«* + lU  -?  f  ^'** + -^"' + 01  CO.  4 

\_qu  \q*tt*     9*»*       /     9«  \5*«*     g^*       /J  ) 

(72"). 

This  majr  be  written  for  brevity 

P«A(a8in»<+6co8a>0 (72"'). 

Finally  for  w  we  have,  denoting  the  period  by  r, 

W--  r €UPi(t)»h*bt»-rdt 00^ ut^ihHm    (73) 

§  30.  To  verify  the  agrooment  of  this  direct  formula  for  the 
work  done,  with  (60)  which  expresses  the  effect  produced  in 
waves  travelling  outwards  at  great  distances  from  the  centrOi 
is  a  very  long  algebraical  process,  with  K  and  L  in  (09)  given 
by  (65).  But  it  becomes  very  simple  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
modified  formuh\s  for  J^i(t)  and  JXt(t),  which  are  also  useful 
for  other  puqioses.  From  (48),  (49),  and  (50),  by  eliminating 
^i»  ^G  g^^  <^  equation  for  J^^  similar  to  (49),  viz., 


where 


ry+-(M+2v)a+i(i««+2t^)l^,=jr(o, 


...(74). 
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We  may  now  write  (60)  in  the  form 

S{t)  «  hqu^O  sin  {(td  +  a), ) 

and  similarly (75X 

JT (0  ^  hijti'H  sin  (0t  -  ff)  ] 

where  the  values  of  0,  H,  a,  0,  are  given  by  the  following 
equations : — 

0  cos  a=r -r-.— 1;     Gsma  —  — 

.(76X 
HeoBff^l^—,;    jysin/9»- 

From  the  seeond  of  equations  (33)  we  therefore  have 


and 


(HX 


where  3/'  and  i^T'  denote  the  terms  of  the  denominator  of  the 
third  of  equations  (53).  By  the  same  method  of  investigaticm 
as  that  which  gave  us  (69)»  we  now  find  for  the  sum  of  the  rates 
of  transmission  of  energy 


2irp  ,,  ,  ,2m(?«  +  v//* 


X78X 


3     "^^     M^  +  N*    

Substituting  the  values  of  0,  H,  M,  N^  and  introducing  the 
notation  Q,  we  obtain 


ti^«i^CD'A 


Tlzr-4+  t  t+1    +-    T-4+T-i+l) 


—,(<««+ 2t;>)-l 


.(79X 


This  agrees  with  the  value  of  w  given  by  (73');  and  thus  the 
verification  is  complete. 

§  31.  In  (78)  the  numerator  of  the  last  factor  shows  the 
parts  due  to  the  equivoluminal  and  irrotutional  waves  respectively. 
Denoting  by  J  the  ratio  of  the  energy  of  the  equivoluminal  wave 
to  that  of  the  iiTotational,  wo  have 


J  = 


2uG' 


2u( 


9if*      3t^ 


-4  + 


\(/*{al*      q^ta 


H 


vU 


'  /  9  a* 


3m*      ,  \ 


.(80X 
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§  32.    Consider  the  following  four  ooaeii  v^ 

(a)    q9»  Tery  large  in  comparison  mth  the  larger 


of  tt  and  V. 


V 


(6)    qmmv. 


J- 


26 


t»     3tt     9tt** 


(e)    9M  »  «. 


.•.(«> 


(<2)    9«i  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  smaller 
of  II  and  V. 

If  tf  atoo ,  cases  (a)  and  (6)  cannot  occur;  and  in  coses  (o),  (({) 
we  see  by  (81)  that  J»  oo ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  energy  is 
carried  away  by  the  equivoluminal  waves.  If  v  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  u,  wo  find  that  although  /  is  infinite  in  cases  (a) 
and  (c),  it  is  zero  in  cases  (b)  and  {d}.  This  to  my  mind  utterly 
disproves  my  old  hypothesis*  of  a  very  small  velocity  for  irrotational 
wave-motion  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 

§33.  Let  us  now  work  out  some  examples  such  as  that 
suggested  in  an  addition  of  March  6,  1899»  to  this  Lecture 
(p.  188),  but  with  the  simplification  of  assuming  a  rigid  massless 
spherical  lining  for  the  cavity,  which  for  brevity  I  shall  call  the 
sheath.  But  first  let  us  work  out  in  general  the  problem  of 
finding  what  force  in  simple  proportion  to  velocity  must  bo 
applied  to  a  mass  m  mounted  on  massless  springs  as  described 
in  p.  143  above,  to  keep  the  sheath  vibrating  in  simple  hanuonic 
motion  A  sin  td,  and  therefore  to  do  the  work  of  sondiiig  out  the 
two  sets  of  waves  with  which  we  have  been  concerned.  Let  7 
bo  the  required  force  per  unit  of  velocity  of  m ;  so  that  yi  is 
the  working  force  that  must  be  applied  to  m,  at  any  time  when 
0  is  its  displacement  from  its  mean  position.  Now  the  springs, 
which  must  act  on  the  sheath  with  the  foi*ce  P  of  (72')  above, 
must  react  with  an  equal  force  on  m  because  they  are  massless ; 

,      •  •«  On  tha  HeflexSon  and  BefracUon  of  Light,"  Phil.  Hag.  1S8S,  2nd  half  year. 
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80  that  the  equation  of  motion  of  m  is 

'^dp'-^-^'^dt <**>• 

And,  by  the  law  of  elastic  action  of  the  springs,  we  have 

P«c(«-A8in«0 (8SX 

where  e  denotes  what  I  call  the  "stiffness  "  of  the  spring-system. 

§  34,     For  e,  (83)  and  (72'")  give 

0asA    (1  +  -j  sin  <i>^  +  r  COS ittt     ^ (84); 

and  with  this  in  (82)  we  find 
f  I  +  -  j  sin  ©^  +  -  cos  o>n 

« {«  +7fi> -)  sin »/  +   6  —  7«»  ( ^  ■**  ")    *^"  •^ 
which  requires  that 

(l  +  -]  WW* «  a  +  - 7«f  and  -  »i«'  ■»  6  —  f  1  +  ~] 7» ; 

by  which,  solved  for  two  unknown  quantities,  yt»  and  m^^  we 
find 

y^-^a+cy+i^ (85X 

and 

^^cja(^6)+p 

(a  +  c)*  +  t*  ^    ^ 

If  we  suppose  «  and  c  known,  these  ec)uations,  with  (72^,  (72^ 
for  a  and  6,  tell  what  m/Q  must  be  in  order  that  the  force 
applied  to  maintain  the  periodic  motion  of  the  sheath  shall  vaiy 
in  simple  proportion  to  the  velocity ;  and  they  give  7,  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  force  per  unit  velocity. 

§  35.    If  wo  denote  by  Ji  tlio  maxinium  kinetic  energy  of  tii, 
we  find  immediately  from  (84), 


is?-iAw[(i  +  ^)V(^y] m 


And  by  (73)  we  have,  for  the  work  per  period  done  on  the  sheath 

by  p. 

TW-irA'a* (88). 
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olMokr.  This  onglit  to  agree  with  the  work  done  by  ^  per  period,  being 
rdtiye.  which,  by  (84),  is  ^m'h^  Ul  +  ^J  +  (^fl  ...(89). 

The  agreement  between  (89)  and  (88)  is  secured  by  (85). 

5  30.    By  ( 87),  (89),  and  t«  »  2Tr ;  and  by  (80).  (8.5),  we  find 

—     Vt      ^^*^      g  (g  -f  c)  :f  6*  ,g^v 

TW  *  T7  *  2ir7oi "        2irbo        ' 

which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  very  important  result,  in  respect  to 
storage  of  energy  in  vibrators  for  originating  trains  of  wavea 

§  37.    Remark  now  that  g,  b,  c  are  each  of  the  dimensions 
: — -_of  a  'longitudinal  stiffness,"  that  is  to  say  Force  H- licngth,  or 
Mass  -s-  (Time)* ;  and  for  clearness  write  out  the  full  expressions 
for  a  and  b  from  (72'0  and  (72'")  as  follows ; 


2m /9v«      3t»»  .  ,\      V   /9u*      3i«>   .  ,\ 
^  qto  \q*<iO>*     q'fir       /      qto  \ii*ia*      (for        J 


... 


&-Qm*2 


(91). 


§  38.    Let  qn  be  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  larger  of  tt 
or  V  (Case  I.  of  §  32).    We  have 


therefore 


—  ^0*      Bt  —    

6    '     '   TW     27rc 


.(92> 


This  case  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  dynamics  of 
waves  in  an  elastic  solid,  but  not  as  yet  apparently  so  in  respect 
to  light 

§  39.    Let  qm  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  of 
u  or  V  (Case  IV.  of  §  32).    We  have 


(i«V»*  +  2)* 


therefore   g^^^'^^.t^^"^;    -^^^^ 


.(93). 
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This  caae  is  supremely  important  in  respect  to  molecular  sources 
of  light. 

§  40.  Let  e  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  a  +  l^/cu  We 
havo 

§41.    Let  0*00.    We  have 

^"2^6'    "J^"*'    "^*"" <**^ 

This  is  the  simple  case  of  a  rigid  globe  of  mass  m  embedded 
firmly  in  the  clastic  solid,  and  no  other  elasticity  than  that  of  the 
solid  around  it  brought  into  play.  It  is  interesting  in  respect  to 
Stokes'  and  Rayleigh's  theory  of  the  blue  sky. 

§  42.    Let  V  «  00 .    We  have 

«"«"'(2^.-|)'    ^  =  «"*2'i <««>• 

This  case  is  of  supreme  interest  and  importance  in  respect  to 
the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Light. 

§  43,  Take  now  the  particular  example  suggested  in  the 
addition  of  March  6,  1899  (p.  188  above),  which  is  specially 
interesting  as  belonging  to  cases  intermediate  between  those  of 
§  38  and  §  39 ;  a  vast  mass  of  granite  with  a  spherical  hollow  of 
ten  centimetres  diameter  acted  on  by  an  internal  simple  harmonic 

vibrator  of  1006^  periods  per  second  (being  1000  a/— A •    This 

makes  oi' «  40  x  10*,  ^^cd'  » 10*,  cd  =  6324,  qto  «  31620.  Now  the 
velocities  of  the  oquivoluminal  and  the  irrotatioual  waves  in 
gi^anite*  are  about  2*2,  and  4  kilometres  ])er  second;  so  we  have 
t«  «  2-2  X  10»,  t> «  4  X  10».     Hence,  and  by  (80)  and  (91), 


^  « 6-957 ;    ~  =  48-4 ;     ^,  =  2342o6 ; 


—  - 12-649;  -^  « 160 ;       ^, «  25600; 

Ja  11*06;  a»189*lxQi»*;  b  »  25*59  x  Qio*;  ^»7*S90 

*  Qrajr  and  Milne,  PhiL  Mag.,  Nov.  ISSl. 


...(97X 
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And  by  (85X  (80^  (90) ;  with  for  brovitj  « «  «Q«*, 

25-59.  «*  Q        TO     [1891  (1891 -f*)-!- 654-8] »' 

'^*  ■  (1891 +«)•  + 654-8 '*'''   Q"        (1891 +«)»  + 654-8 
^  _  7-390  (189-1  -f  «)  +  25-59  _  ^^.^     226 
no  2n«  « 

(98> 

§  44.  Ab  a  first  sub-case  take  (§  41)  o»  oo :  we  find  by  (96), 
(97),  m»  189-1(2;  and  E/rw^l'llQ.  These  numbers  show  that 
the  kinetic  energy  of  m  at  each  instant  of  transit  through  its 
mean  position,  supplies  only  1*176  of  the  energy  carried  away  in 
the  period  by  the  outward  travelling  waves;  though  its  mass  is 
as  much  as  189  times  that  of  granite  enough  to  fill  the  hollow. 
Hence  we  see  that  if  the  moving  force  ye  were  stopped  the  motion 
of  m  would  subside  very  quickly  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
times  r  it  would  be  nearly  annulled.  The  not  very  simple  law  of 
the  subsidence  presents  an  extremely  interestinff  problem  which  is 
csisily  enough  worked  out  thoi*oughly  according  to  the  methods 
suitfible  for  §  23  above.  Meantime  we  confine  ourselves  to  cases 
in  which  Ejrw  is  very  large. 

§  45.  Such  a  case  we  have,  under  §§  39, 41,  if  instead  of  1006^ 
periods  per  second  we  have  only  1'0065;  which  makes  9*0* » 1000; 
qm  s  10  V10«  31*620 ;  and,  by  (03),  (93)  with  still  our  values  of  u 
and  V  for  granite, 

a«l-892xlO*xQ«>;    r^7Zd4;    —  «1177 (99). 

Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  m  in  passing  through  the  middle 
of  its  range  is  nearly  1200  times  the  work  required  to  maintain 
its  vibration  at  the  rate  of  10065  periods  per  second :  and  the 
value  found  for  a,  used  in  (95),  shows  that  tu,  supposed  to  be  a 
rigid  globe  filling  the  hollow,  must  be  189  million  times  as  dense 
as  the  surrounding  granite,  in  order  that  this  period  of  vibration 
can  be  maintained  by  a  force  in  simple  proportion  to  velocity. 
(See  §  40.)  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  the  maintaining  force 
is  stopped,  the  rigid  globe  will  go  on  vibrating  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period,  but  subsidentially  according  to  the  law 

A€  «*  sin  ^^    (100); 
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and  there  will  be  the  corresponding  subsidence  in  the  amplitudes 
of  the  two  sets  of  waves  travelling  outwards  in  all  directions  at 
great  distances  from  the  origin,  when,  according  to*  the  pro- 
pagational  velocities  u,  v,  the  effects  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
maintaining  force  reach  any  particular  distance. 

It  is  quite  an  interesting  mathematical  problem,  suggested  at 
the  end  of  §  44,  to  fully  determine  the  motion  in  all  future  time, 
when  m  is  left  with  no  applied  force,  after  any  given'  initial 
conditions,  with  any  value,  large  or  small,  of  m/Q. 

§  46.  Returning  now  to  the  maintenance  of  vibrations  at 
the  rate  of  1006^  periods  per  second;  and  u,  v  for  granite;  and 
9^5 cm.,  all  as  in  §  43;  see  (98)  and  remark  that,  to  make 
E/nv  very  large,  s  must  be  a  very  small  fractional  numeric ;  and 
this  makes  m/Q  =«.  To  take  a  vibmtor  not  differing  greatly  in 
result  from  the  violin  string  suggested  in  the  addition  of  March  6 
(p.  188),  let  VI  be  a  little  ball  of  gmnite  of  ^  cm.  diameter.  This 
makes  m»Q/8000,  and  therefoi*e  (§  40)  «» 1/8000.  Hence  by 
(98),  E/tw  =  1808001,  from  which,  with  what  we  know  of  wave- 
motion,  we  infer  that  if  vi  be  projected  with  any  given  velocity,  V, 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  for  ever  after  vibrate, 
with  amplitude  diminishing  acconling  to  the  formula 

Ce»i«H«sin  —   (lOlX 

T 

Thus  during  3,616,002  periods  the  range  of  m  will  be  reduced  in 
the  ratio  of  e  to  1  (say  appi*oximately  2|  to  1),  by  giving  away  its 
energy  to  be  transmitted  outwards  by  the  two  species  of  waves^ 
of  which,  according  to  J  of  (97),  the  equivoluminal  takes  twelve 
times  as  much  as  the  irrotational.] 
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• 

fecnlar.  Returnimq  to  our  model,  we  shall  have  in  a  short  time  a  state 
of  things  not  very  different  from  simple  harmonic  motion,  if  we 
get  up  the  motion  very  gradually.  We  have  now  an  exciting 
vibration  of  shorter  period  than  the  shortest  of  the  natural 
periods.  We  must  keep  the  vibrator  going  through  a  uniform 
range.  We  are  not  to  augment  it,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
to  place  something  hei*e  to  mark  its  range.  [This  done.]  Keep  it 
going  long  enough  and  we  shall  see  a  state  of  vibration  in  which 
each  bar  will  be  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  its  neighbour.  If 
we  keep  it  going  long  enough  we  certainly  will  have  the  simple 
harmonic  motion ;  and  if  this  period  is  smaller  than  the  smallest 
of  the  three  natural  periods,  we  shall,  as  we  know,  have  the  alternate 
bars  going  in  opposite  directions.  Now  you  see  a  longer-period 
vibration  of  the  largest  mass  superimposed  on  the  simple  har- 
monic motion  we  are  waiting  for.  I  will  try  to  help  towards 
that  condition  of  affairs  by  resisting  the  vibration  of  the  top 
particle.  In  fact,  that  particle  will  have  exceedingly  little  motion 
in  the  proper  state  of  things  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  motion  is 
simple  harmonic  throughout),  and  it  will  be  moving,  so  far  as  it 
has  motion  at  all,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  particle  im- 
mediately below  it.  It  is  nearly  quit  of  that  su))crimpo8ed 
motion  now.  We  cannot  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this,  but 
I  think  we  may  find  it  a  little  interesting  as  illustrating 
dynamical  principles.  Prof.  Mendenhall  is  here  acting  the  part 
of  an  escapement  in  keeping  the  vibrator  to  its  constant  range. 
We  cannot  get  quit  of  the  slow  vibration  of  the  particle.  A 
touch  upon  it  in  the  right  place  may  do  it.    A  very  slight  touch 
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is  more  than  enough.  I  have  set  it  the  wrong  way.  Now  we 
have  got  quit  of  that  vibration  and  you  see  no  sensible  motion 
of  Ills  at  all.  Those  two»  (vi^,  9h,),  arc  going  in  opposite  directions, 
and  the  lower  one  in  opposite  direction  to  the  exciter.  There- 
fore this  is  a  shorter  vibration  than  the  shortest  natural  period. 
Now  I  set  it  to  agree  with  the  shortest  of  the  periods,  the  fi»t 
critical  position.  If  we  get  time  in  the  second  lecture  to-day, 
I  am  going  to  work  upon  this  a  little  to  try  to  get  a  definite 
example  illustrating  a  particle  of  sodium.  Before  we  enter  upon 
any  hard  mathematics,  let  us  look  at  this  a  little,  and  help  our- 
selves to  think  of  the  thing.  What  I  am  doing  now  is  very 
gradually  getting  up  the  oscillation.  I  am  doing  to  that  system 
exactly  what  is  done  to  the  Bo<lium  molecule,  for  example,  when 
sodium  light  is  transmitted  through  sodium  vapour.  We  may  feel 
quite  certain,  however,  that  the  energy  of  vibration  of  the 
sodium  molecule  goes  on  increasing  during  the  passage  through 
the  medium  of  at  least  two-hundred  thousand  waves,  instead 
of  two  dozen  at  the  most  perhaps  that  I  am  taking  to  get  up 
thin  oscillation.  But  just  note  the  enormous  vibration  we  have 
here,  and  contrast  it  with  the  state  of  things  that  we  had  just 
before.  The  upper  particle  is  in  motion  now  and  is  performing 
a  vibration  in  the  same  period  and  phase  as  the  lower  particle, 
only  through  comparatively  a  very  small  range.  The  second 
particle,  I  am  afmid,  will  overstrain  the  wire.  (By  hanging  up  a 
watch,  bifilarly,  so  that  the  period  of  bifilar  suspension  approxi* 
mately  agrees  with  the  balance  wheel,  you  get  likewise  a  state 
of  wild  vibration.  But  if  you  perform  such  experiments  with  a 
watch,  you  are  apt  to  damage  it.)  This,  which  you  see  now,  is 
a  most  magnificent  contrast  to  the  previous  state  of  things  when 
the  period  of  the  exciter  was  very  far  fram  agreeing  with  any  of 
the  fundamental  periods. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  molar  subject,  the  elastic  solid. 
You  will  see  a  note  in  the  paper  of  yesterday  to  which  I  have 
referred,  stating  that  the  thiipsinomic  method  is  mora  convenient 
than  the  tasinomic  for  dealing  with  incompressibility,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  so. 

I  explained  to  you  yesterday  Rankine's  nojnenclature  of 
thiipsinomic  and  tasinomic  coefficients,  according  to  which,  when 
the  six  stress-components  are  expressed  in  terms  of  strain- 
components,  the  coefficients  are  called  tasinomic ;  and  when  the 
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Im.  strain-components  aro  oxpreased  in  terms  of  the  stress-components, 
the  coefficients  are  called  thiipsinomic.  [Thus,  going  back  to 
Lecture  XL  (p.  132  above),  we  see,  in  the  six  equations  (1),  86 
tasinoniic  coefficients  expressing  the  six  stress-components  as 
linear  functions  of  the  six  strain-components:  and  we  see,  in 
virtue  of  15  equalities  among  the  36  coefficients,  just  21  indepeh- 
dent  values,  being  Green's  celebrated  21  coefficients.  Use  now 
those  six  equations  to  determine  the  six  quantities  0,/,  g^  a,  6, 0  in 
terms  of  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U.    Thus  we  find 

em(PP)P'¥{PQ)Q'\'(PR)R'\'{PS)8^(PT)T+(PU)U 
/^{QP)P'¥{QQ)Q+(QR)R'h(QS)8^{QT)T^(QU)U 
g^(RP)P'\'{RQ)Q  +  {RR)R-¥iRS)8  +  (RT)T^{RU)U 
a^(SP)P  +  {SQ)Q'\^{SR)  R  +  (SS)S  +  (ST)T  +  (SU)  U 
b^(TP)P  +  (TQ)Q^{TR)  R^{TS)S'k'(TT)T  +  (TU)U 
c^(UP)P  +  (UQ)Q^(UR)R'h(US)8'¥iUT)T  +  (UU)U 

(1), 

where  {PP\  (PQ),  &c,  denote  algebraic  functions  of  11,  12,  22, 
be,  found  by  the  process  of  elimination.  This  process,  in  virtue 
of  the  15  eiiualities  12»21,  &c.,  gives  (PQ)»(QP),  &a;  15 
equalities  in  all.  The  21  independent  coefficients  {PP),  (PQ),  tie., 
thus  found,  are  what  Rankine  called  the  thlipsiuomic  coefficients. 
Taking  now  from  Lecture  XL,  p.  24, 

J?-i(Ptf  +  Q/+iJ(7  +  Sa  +  r6+6^c) (2), 

and  eliminating  P,  Q,  R  from  this  formula  by  the  equations  (1) 
of  Lecture  XL,  (p.  132),  we  find  the  tasinomic  quadratic  function 
for  the  enei*gy  which  we  hati  in  Lecture  II.  (p.  23).  And  eliminat- 
ing e,  y,  g,  a,  6,  c  from  it  by  our  present  six  equations,  we  find  the 
corresponding  thiipsinomic  formula  for  the  energy  with  21  inde- 
pendent coefficients  (PP\  (PQ),  &c.*]  In  a  certain  sense,  these 
coefficients,  both  tasinomic  and  thli}>sinomic,  may  be  all  called 
moduluses  of  elasticity,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  is  a  definite 
numerical  measurement  of  a  definite  elastic  quality.  I  have, 
however,  specially  defined  a  modulus  as  a  stress  divided  by  a 
strain,  following  the  analogy  of  Young's  modulus.  If  we  adhere 
to  this  definition,  then  the  tasinomic  coefficients  are  moduluses, 
and  the  thiipsinomic  coefficients  are  reciprocals  of  moduluses. 

*  Compare  Thammm  and  Tait,  1 073,  (12)^(20). 
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In  tho  Lecture  notes  in  your  hands  for  today  you  see  the 
thiipsinomic  discussion  of  the  question  of  compressibility  or  in- 
compressibility;  which  is  much  simpler  than  our  tasinomic 
discussion  of  tho  same  subject  in  which  we  failed  yesterday.  You 
see  that  if  the  dilatation,  e  +/•+ jr.  be  denoted  by  S,  you  have 

i  -  [{PP)  +  (QP) + (RP)]  P  +  [(PQ)  +  (QQ) + (RQ)]  Q 

+  [(PR)  +  (QR)  +  (RR)]  R  +  [(PS)  +  (QS)  +  (R8)]  S 

+  [(PT)+(QT)  +  (RT)]  T + [(PU)  +  (Qt^)  +  (RU)]  U, (3)l 

Thus  if  P  is  the  sole  stress,  a  dictation  [(PP)  +  (QP)-\-(RP)'\P 
is  produced ;  aud  if  8  is  tho  solo  stress,  a  dilatation 

[(PS)^-(QS)  +  (RS)\8 

is  produced.  We  see  therefore  that  8,  a  kind  of  stress  which  in 
an  isotropic  solid  would  produce  merely  distortion,  may  produce 
condensation  or  rarefaction  in  an  a^olotropic  solid.  The  coefScienta 
of  P,  Q,  R,  8,  T,  U  in  our  equation  for  5  may  be  called  oompresfid* 
bilities.  Their  reciprocals  are  (accoixling  to  my  definition  of  a 
modulus)  moduluses  for  compressibility.  In  an  isotropic  solid, 
each  of  the  last  three  coefficients  vanishes ;  aud  the  reciprocal  of 
each  of  the  others  is  three  times  what  I  have  denoted  by  k 
(Lecture  IL,  p.  25),  and  called  the  compressibility-modulus  or  the 
bulk-modulus,  being  Pjh,  where  P  denotes  equal  pull,  or  negative 
pressure,  in  all  directions. 

An  ttiolotropic  solid  is  incompressible  if,  and  is  compressible 
unless,  each  of  the  six  coefficients  in  our  formula  for  h  vanishes. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  incompressibility 
that 

(PP)  +  (QP)  +  (RP)  -  0 

(PQ)  +  m)  +  iRQ)  -  0 

(PR)-\-(QR)  +  (RR)^0 
(PS)  +  (QS)  +  (RS)  =  0 
(PT)  +  (QT)  +  (RT)  =  0 
(PU)  +  (QU)+(RU)'0' 

Thus  we  see  that  six  equations  among  tho  21  oooffieients  suffice 
to  secure  that  there  can  be  no  condensational-rarefactional  wave^ 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that,  in  every  plane  wave,  the  vibrati<m 
must  be  rigorously  in  the  plane  of  the  wave-front ;  and  therefore 
that  Qreen  was  nut  right  when,  in  proposing  to  confine  himself 


(4)l 
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w.  ''to  the  consideration  of  those  media  only  in  which  the  directions 
of  the  transverse  vibrations  shall  always  be  accurately  in  tho 
front  of  the  wave/'  be  said*,  "This  fundamental  principle  of 
Fresnel's  theory  gives  fourteen  relations  between  the  twenty-one 
constants  originally  entering  into  our  function."  What  Qreen 
really  found  and  proved  was  fourteen  relations  ensuring,  and 
required  to  ensure,  that  there  can  be  plane  waves  with  direction 
of  vibration  accurately  in  the  plane  of  the  wave,  if  there  can  also 
be  condensational-rarefactional  waves  in  tho  medium.  What  we 
have  now  found  is  that  not  fourteen,  but  only  six,  equations  suffice 
to  secure  incompressibility  and  therefore  to  compel  the  direction 
of  the  vibration  in  any  actual  plane  wave  to  be  accurately  in  the 
plane  of  the  wave. 

[March  7,  1899. — ^I  have  only  today  found  an  interesting  and 
instructive  mode  of  dealing  with  those  six  equations  of  incom* 
pressibility,  which  I  gave  in  this  Baltimore  Lecture  of  October  14, 
1884.  By  the  first  three  of  them,  eliminating  {PP),  {QQ\  (RR), 
and  by  the  other  three,  (PS),  (QT),  {RU)  fi-om  the  equation  of 
energy,  we  find 

2^  =  -[(QB)(Q-iJ)»+(UP)(iJ-P)«-h(P0)(P-(2)»] 

+  21[(QI7)[/-(Br)r](Q-7J)+[(iJS)/S-(PIOl/](ii-.P) 

+  [(pr)r-(OS)S](P-0)} 

^{S8)8'  +  (TT)T*  +  {UU)U^ 
^i[{TU)TU^{US)U8^{8T)ST] (5). 

In  this,  P,  Q,  R  appear  only  in  their  differences,  which  is  an 
interesting  expression  of  tho  dynamical  truth  that  if  P »  Q  »  £, 
they  give  no  contribution  to  the  potential  energy. 

The  three  differences  Q-iJ,  -B  — P,  P  — 0,are  equivalent  to 
only  two  independent  variables ;  thus  if  we  put  P  -  Q »  V  and 
P  —  iJs.  W,  we  have  Q  — 72=  W—  V,  and  the  expression  for  E 
becomes  a  homogeneous  quadmtic  function  of  the  five  indepen- 
dents K,  ir,  8,  T,  U/yrith  fifteen  independent  coefficients,  which 
we  may  write  as  follows: — 

JS^  I  {{VV)  V*  +  {WW)  IP  +  (8S)8'  +  iTT)  T'  +  {UU)  U*] 
+  {VW)VW  +{V8)VS   +{VT)VT'{'{VU)VU 

+  {8T)8T      '{'(SU)8U  +{TU)TU (6). 

*  Green,  Collected  Paper$,  p.  293. 
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The  differential  coeflScients  of  this  with  reference  to  8,  T,  UUOk. 
are  of  course  as  before,  a,  b,  c.    Denote  now  by  h  and  %  its 
differential  coefficients  with  reference  to  V  and  W.    Thus  we  find 

A.  (VV)  F+  (VW)  F+  (Fflf)5+  (FT) 7+  (FIT)  ir\ 
im,(WV)V+(WW)W-k-(W3)8^{WT)T^{WU)U 
a«  (flfF)F+  (5F)}r+  (SS)S+  {8T)T^  (SU)U\*..0); 
6-  (rF)F+  (rF)Tf+  (TS)8^  (IT)  7+  (TIT)  IT 
c«  (I7F)K+(tTlf)ir+  (£Tflf)S+  (UT)T'¥{UU)U} 

and  we  have 

JJ-i(AF  +  tTr+aS  +  6r  +  c£r) (8)l 

The  dynamical  interpretation  shows  that  h  must  represent  —  / 

and  t  must  represent  —  jr,  when   F  and   IT  represent  P-^Qt 

and  P-JB. 

Solving  the  five  linear  equations  (7)  for  F,  W,  8^  T.  U^  we 

find  the  tasinomic  expressions  for  the  five  stress-components  in 

tek-ms  of  the  five  strain-components,  which  we  may  write  as 

follov/s : — 

F-(AA)A-h(A»)»  +  (Aa)a  +  (*6)fc  +  (*c)c\ 
F-  (ifc)  A-Ku)  » -h  (ia)  a-h  (*)  6+  {ic)c 

/S-(aA)A  +  (a»)t  +  (aa)a  +  (o6)6  +  (ac)cl (9). 

7-(6/i)&+(bt){-h(&a)a  +  (&&)b+(6c)c 
U  «  ((?;»)  A  +  (ci)  t  -h  (ca)  a  -h  (c6)  6  +  (cc)  c, 

The  algebraic  process  shows  us  that 

(At)«(tA);  (Aa)-(aA);  &a (10); 

so  that  we  have  now  found  the  15  independent  tasinomic  ooeffi* 
cients  firom  the  15  thlipsinomia  Lastly,  eliminating  by  (9) 
F,  W,  8,  T,  U  from  (8),  we  find  the  tasinomic  quadratic  expressing 
the  energy.] 

As  I  said  in  the  first  lecture,  one  fundamental  difficulty  is 
quite  refractory  indeed.  In  the  wave-theory  of  light  the  velocity 
of  the  wave  ought  to  depend  on  the  plane  of  distortion.  If  you 
compare  the  details  of  motion  in  the  wave-surface*  worked  out 
for  an  incompressible  oaolotropic  elastic  solid,  with  equalities 
enough  among  the  coefficients  to  annul  all  skcwncsses,  you  will 
see  that  it  agrees  exactly  with  Fresnel's  wave-surface  but  that 
instead  of  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vibration  of  the  particles  as 


^  Leetnse  XII.,  p.  187 ;  Leetore  Xm.,  p.  175. 
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in  Fireeners  coiuitniction  we  have  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  distor* 
tion  as  the  direction  on  which  the  propagational  velocity  dependa 
I  see  no  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  that  the  return 
forces  in  an  elastic  solid — the  forces  on  which  the  vibration 
depends — are  dependent  on  the  strain  experienced  by  the  solid 
and  on  that  alone.  I  have  never  felt  satisfied  with  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  Qreen  got  over  it.  Stokes  quotes  in  his  report 
on  Double  Refraction,  page  265  (British  Association  1862) :  **  In 
"  his  paper  on  Reflection,  Qreen  had  adopted  the  supposition  of 
''Fresnel  that  the  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
**  polarization.  He  was  naturally  led  to  examine  whether  the  laws 
"of  double  refraction  could  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 
''  When  the  medium  in  its  undisturbed  state  is  exposed  to  pressure 
"  differing  in  different  directions,  six  additional  constants  are  intro- 
"  duced  into  the  function  ^,  or  three  in  the  case  of  the  existence  of 
^  planes  of  riymmetry  to  which  the  medium  is  referred.  For  waves 
"  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axes,  the  directions  of  vibration 
''and  squared  velocities  of  propagation  are  as  follows : — 


Ware  normal 

jr 

If 

z 

Dinetioii  of  ▼ibration  ^ 

m 

O-k-A 

Ni-B 

A/+C 

y 

N-^A 

H^B 

X  +  C 

I 

M-k-A 

Li-B 

UC 

''Green  assumes,  in  accordance  with  Fresnel's  theory,  and  with 
"observation  if  the  vibrations  in  polarized  light  are  supposed 
"perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  that  for  waves 
"perpendicular  to  any  two  of  the  principal  axes,  and  propagated 
"  by  vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  third  axis,  the  velocity  of 
"  propagation  is  the  same." 

Let  us  see  what  this  statement  means  before  considering 
whether  it  may  be  verified,  as  Qreen  supposes,  by  the  introduction 
of  "extraneous  pressure/'  Consider  waves  having  their  fronts 
parallel  to  the  sides  N  and  W  (North  and  West)  of  this  box,  which 
are  perpendicular  to  two  of  the  three  principal  axes  of  the  crystal, 
and  such  having  its  vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  third  axis  (up 
and  down).    Take  first  the  wave  that  is  propagated  south  as  I  hold 
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the  box.    There  is  the  plane  of  the  wave  (N).    The  vilmktioii  op 
and  down  with  N  held  fixed  will  give  a  shear  like  that  marked  1, 


in  which  a  square  becomes  a  rhombic  figure.    That  represents  the 
strain  in  the  solid  corresponding  to  this  first  state  of  motion.    Simi- 
larly the  wave  propagated  in  the  eastward  direction  will  give  rise 
to  a  shear  of  this  kind  marked  2,  the  vibration  still  being  upward. 
The  assumption  is  that  one  of  these  sets  of  waves  is  propagated 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  other.    That  is  to  say,  the  waves  which 
have  their  shear  in  this  west  plane  have  the  same  velocity  as 
the  waves  which  have  their  shear  in  this  north  plane.    The 
essence  of  our  elastic  solid  is  three  different  rigidities,  one  for 
shearing  in  this  plane  W,  one  for  shearing  in  this  plane  N,  and 
one  for  shearing  in  the  other  principal  plane  (the  horizontal  plane 
of  our  box).    The  incongruous  assumption  is  that  the  velocities  of 
propagation  do  not  depend  on  the  planes  of  the  shearing  strain, 
and  do  depend,  simply  and  solely,  on  the  direction  of  the  vibration. 
The  introduction  by  Qreen  (in  order  to  accomplish  this)  of 
what  he  calls   "extraneous  force,"  which  gives  him  three  other 
coefficients  has  always  seemed  to  me  of  doubtful  validity.    In 
the  little  table  above,  taken  from  Stokes,  X,  M,  N  are  the  three 
principal  rigidities,  the  44,  55,  66  of  our  own  notation.    A,  B,  C 
are  the  effects  of  extraneous  pressure.  The  table  gives  the  squared 
velocities  of  propagation  and  waves  of  different  wave*normals  and 
directions  of  vibration  along  the  axes.    The  principal  diagonal  refers 
only  to  condensational  waves,  or  waves  in  which  the  direction 
of  vibration  coincides  with  the  wave-normal.    Green's  assumption 

16—2 
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makes,  for  vibmtioiia  in  the  ^-direction,  N+B^X+Oi  which, 
with  the  two  correqMnding  equations  for  vibrations  in  the 
directions  y,  jr,  gives 

[March  7.  1899.  Addition.  On  Caucht*8  and  Qrssn's 
DocTRiNK  OF  Extraneous  Forcb  to  explain  dynamioallt 
Fresnel's  Kinematics  of  Double  Refraction*. 

§  1.  Green's  dynamics  of  polarization  by  reflexion,  and  Stokes* 
dynamics  of  the  diffraction  of  polarized  light,  and  Stokes'  and 
Bayleigh's  dynamics  of  the  blue  sky,  all  agree  in,  as  seems  to  me, 
irrefragably,  demonstrating  Fresnel's  original  conclusion,  that  in 
plane  polarized  light  the  line  of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarization ;  the  ''  plane  of  polarization  "  being  defined 
as  the  plane  through  the  ray  and  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  when  light  is  polarized  by  reflexion. 

§  2,  Now  when  polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  a  crystal, 
and  when  rays  in  any  one  of  the  principal  planes  are  examined,  it 
is  found  that — 

(1)  A  ray  with  its  plane  of  polarization  in  the  principal 
plane  travels  with  the  same  speed,  whatever  be  its  direction 
(whence  it  is  called  the  "  ordinary  ray  "  for  that  principal  plane) ; 
and  (2)  A  ray  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  plane,  and  which  is  called  the  "  extraordinary  ray "  of 
that  plane,  is  transmitted  with  velocity  differing  for  different 
directions,  and  having  its  maximum  and  minimum  values  in  two 
mutually  perpendicular  directions  of  the  ray. 

§  8.  Hence  and  by  §  1,  the  velocities  of  all  rays  having  their 
vibrations  perpendicular  to  one  principal  plane  are  the  same ;  and 
the  velocities  of  rays  in  a  principal  plane  which  have  their  direc- 
tions of  vibration  in  the  same  principal  plane,  differ  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  ray,  and  have  maximum  and  minimum  values  for 
directions  of  the  ray  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  But  in  the 
laminar  shearing  or  distortional  motion  of  which  the  wave-motion 
of  the  light  consists,  the  ^ plane  of  the  shear f"  (or  ''plane  of 
the  distortion,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  the  plane  through  the 

•  Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Proc.  R.  8.  E.,  Vol.  xt.  1887,  p.  21,  and 
PhO.  Mag.,  Vol.  xxf.  1888,  p.  116. 

t  Thomson  and  Taifs  Natural  PAHofopfty,  1 171- (or  ElemenU,  1 160). 
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direction  of  the  ray  and  the  direction  of  vibration ;  and  therefore 
it  would  be  the  ordinary  ray  that  would  have  its  line  of  vibration 
in  the  principal  plane,  if  the  ether's  difference  of  quality  in 
different  directions  were  merely  the  solotropy  of  an  unstrained 
elastic  solid*.  Hence  ether  in  a  crystal  must  have  something 
essentially  different  from  mere  intrinsic  aeolotropy;  something 
that  can  give  different  velocities  of  propagation  to  two  raya»  of 
one  of  which  the  line  of  vibration  and  Hue  of  propagation  coincide 
respectively  with  the  line  of  propagation  and  line  of  vibration 
of  the  other. 

§  4.  The  difficulty  of  imagining  what  this  somethirg  could 
possibly  be,  and  the  utter  failure  of  dynamics  to  account  for  double 
refraction  without  it,  have  been  generally  felt  to  be  the  greatest 
imperfection  of  optical  theory. 

It  is  true  that  ever  since  1839  a  suggested  explanation  has 
been  before  the  world;  given  independently  by  Cauchy  and 
Qreen,  in  what  Stokes  has  called  their  "Second  Theories  of 
Double  Refraction/'  presented  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of 
May  of  that  year,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  Stokes,  in  his  Report  on  Double 
Refraction  f,  has  given  a  perfectly  clear  account  of  this  explana- 
tion. It  has  been  but  little  noticed  otherwise,  and  somehow  it 
has  not  been  found  generally  acceptable  ;  perhaps,  because  of  a 
certain  appearance  of  artificiality  and  arbitrariness  of  assumption 
which  might  be  supposed  to  discredit  it.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason  or  reasons  which  have  caused  it  to  be  neglected 
as  it  has  been,  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  faulty,  both  as  given 
by  Cauchy  and  by  Green,  it  contains  what  seems  to  me,  in  all 
probability,  the  true  principle  of  the  explanation^  and  which  is, 
that  the  ether  in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  is  an  elastic  solid, 
unequally  pressed  or  unequally  pulled  in  different  directions,  by 
the  unmoved  ponderable  matter. 

§  5.  Cauchy's  work  on  the  wave-theory  of  light  is  complicated 
throughout,  and  to  some  degree  vitiated,  by  admission  of  the 

*  Tbe  elemenUry  djnamiei  of  elastio  soUdt  thowt  Uiat  on  this  tiippontioii 
there  might  be  mazimam  and  minimum  velocities  of  propagation  for  layi  in 
direotione  at  46°  to  one  another,  but  that  the  Telooitiee  miif  ( etuniiaUff  he  €quml  /or 
eMry  two  direetiotu  at  WP  to  on§  another,  in  the  principal  plane,  when  the  line  ef 
▼ibration  b  in  this  plane. 

t  BriHih  AiioeiatUm  Iteportt  1862. 
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MB.  Navier-PoiflBon  fiibe  doctrine*  that  compressibility  is  <salctilable 
theoretically  from  rigidity;  a  doctrioe  which  Oreen  sets  aside^ 
rightly  and  conveniently,  by  simply  assuming  incompressibility. 
In  other  respects  Cauchy's  and  Green's  "Second  Theories  of 
Double  Refraction/'  as  Stokes  calls  them,  are  almost  identical. 
Each  supposes  ether  in  the  crystal  to  be  an  intrinsically  aeolotropio 
elastic  solid,  having  its  aeolotropy  modified  in  virtue  of  internal 
pressure  or  pull,  equal  or  unequal  in  different  directions,  produced 
by  and  balanced  by  extraneous  force.  Each  is  faulty  in  leaving 
intrinsic  rigidity-moduluses  (coeflScients)  unaffected  by  the  equi- 
librium^pressure,  and  in  introducing  three  fresh  terms,  with 
coefficients  (A,  B,  0  in  Green's  notation)  to  represent  the  whole 
effect  of  the  equilibrium-pressure.  This  gives  for  the  case  of  an 
intrinsically  isotropic  solid,  augmentation  of  virtual  rigidity,  aud 
therefore  of  wave- velocity,  by  equal  puUf  in  all  directions,  and 
diminution  by  equal  positive  pi*essure  in  all  directions ;  which  is 
obviously  wrong.  Thus  definitively,  pull  in  all  directions  outwards 
perpendicular  to  the  bounding  surface  equal  per  unit  of  area  to 
three  times  the  intrinsic  rigidity-modulus,  would  give  quadruple 
virtual  rigidity,  and  therefore  doubled  wave-velocity  I  Positive 
normal  pressure  inwards  equal  to  the  intrinsic  rigidity-modulus 
would  annul  the  rigidity  and  the  wave-velocity — that  is  to  say, 
would  make  a  fluid  of  the  solid.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  nega* 
tive  pressure,  or  outward  pull,  on  an  incompressible  liquid,  would 
give  it  virtual  rigidity,  aud  render  it  capable  of  transmitting 
laminar  waves  1  It  is  obvious  that  abstract  dynamics  can  show 
for  pressure  or  pull  equal  in  all  directions,  no  effect  on  any  physical 
property  of  an  incompressible  solid  or  fluid. 

§  6.  Again,  pull  or  pressure  unequal  in  different  directions,  on 
an  isotropic  incompressible  solid,  would,  according  to  Green's 
formula  (A)  in  p.  303  of  his  collected  Mathematical  Papers,  cause 
the  velocity  of  a  laminar  wave  to  depend  simply  on  the  wave- 
front,  and  to  have  maximum,  minimax,  and  minimum  velocities 

*  See  Stokee,  **Oii  tbaFrietion  of  Fluids  in  Motion  and  on  the  BqniUbriom  and 
Motion  of  Elastie  SoUdi,"  Camb.  Phil.  Tram.,  1845,  H  19,  20;  nprinted  in  Stokee' 
Hathamitical  and  PAyi/cai  Papen,  Vol.  i.  p.  128 ;  or  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
PhiUmt^hg.  tS  684,  686;  or  EUmenU,  H  665,  656. 

f  So  litUe  hae  been  done  towards  interpreting  the  formulas  of  either  writer  that 
it  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed  that  positive  valaes  of  Ganeh/s  Q,  H,  /,  or  of 
Green's  J,  B,  C,  signify  paUs,  and  negative  valoes  signify  pressures. 
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for  wave-fronts  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  directions  of  lU^ 
maximum  pull,  minimax  pull,  and  minimum  pull;  and  would 
make  the  wave-surface  a  simple  ellipsoid !  This,  which  would  be 
precisely  the  case  of  foam  stretched  unequally  in  different  direc- 
tions, seemed  to  me  a  very  interesting  and  important  result,  until 
(as  shown  in  §  19  below)  I  found  it  to  be  not  true. 

§  7.  To  understand  fully  the  stress-theory  of  double  refractiiMi, 
we  may  help  ourselves  effectively  by  working  out  directly  and 
thoroughly  (as  is  obviously  to  be  done  by  abstract  dynamics) 
the  problem  of  §  6,  as  follows: — Suppose  the  solid,  isotropic 
when  unstrained,  to  become  strained  by  pressure  so  applied  to 
its  boundary  as  to  produce,  thiH)ughout  the  interior,  homogeneous 
stmin  according  to  the  following  specification : — 

•  The  coordinates  of  any  point  M  of  the  mass  which  were  f,  9,  ( 
when  there  was  no  strain,  become  in  the  strained  solid 

fV«.   i?VA   fV? (1); 

Vtt»  V/9,  V7>  or  the  "  Principal  Elongations*,"  being  the  same 

whatever  point  M  of  the  solid  we  choose.    Because  of  incompree- 

sibility  we  have 

0^7-1 ^ (2). 

For  brevity,  we  shall  designate  as  (a,  fi,  7)  the  strained  oonditioi 
thus  defined. 


§  8.  As  a  purely  kinematic  preliminary,  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  principal  strain-ratios  when  the  solid,  already  strained 
according  to  (1),  (2),  is  further  strained  by  a  uniform  shear,  c, 
specified  as  follows ;  in  terms  of  x,  y,  $,  the  coordinates  of  still  the 
same  particle,  Jlf,  of  the  solid  and  other  notation,  as  explained 
below : — 

'  *■  f  V7  +  ^P^  J 

where  |)«OP-Xf  Va  +  /*i?Vi9+»'tV7 (*X 

with  i»-hm«-hn««l,    X«  +  /i«  +  i^«l (6X 

and  l\  +  mfi  +  nv^O (6); 

*  See  ehsp.  W.  of  ««M*thematioal  Theory  of  Elastieitj'*  (W.  Thoauon),  Timm. 
Roy,  Soe.  Lond.  1S56,  reprinted  in  Vol.  m.  of  Mathematical  and  Pky$ieal  Papen, 
now  on  the  point  of  being  pabliihed,  or  Thomson  and  TaiVi  Natwul  PAiloMypJky, 
U  160, 104,  or  EUmenti,  §i  141, 15B. 
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\fi99  denoting  the  direction-cosines  of  OP^  the  normal  to  the 
shearing  planes,  and  /,  fiii  n  the  direotion-oosines  of  shearing  dis- 
placement. The  principal  axes  of  the  resultant  strains  are  the 
directions  of  OM  in  which  it  is  maximum  or  minimum,  subject  to 
the  condition 

P+i?«  +  f  «1  (7); 

and  its  maximum,  minimax,  and  minimum  values  are  the  three 
required  strain-ratioa    Now  we  have 

Oif*=«*  +  y*+^ 

and  to  make  this  maximum  or  minimum  subject  to  (7),  we  have 

iMM^^^t.  ^MMH^^.  iM^^ot  r9v 

where  in  virtue  of  (7),  and  because  OM^  is  a  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  f  ,  17,  {*, 

p-OJf«. 

The  determinantal  cubic,  being 

(<5/-p)-ft^(J^-p)-(J»(^-p)  +  2aJo»0 (10), 

where  c5/=a(l  +  2<riX+a^*);    ^» i9 (1  +  2<m/A  +  a*/i") ; 

^-7(l  +  2irw  +  irV)  (11) 

and    a»V(i*y)[<r(mv  +  n^)  +  <r*/iv];  6 -V(7a)[<r(iiX +  /•')+ <r»yX]; 

c«V(«^)k(i/i  +  mX)  +  ir«X/A].. (12), 

gives  three  real  positive  values  for  p,  the  square  roots  of  which 
are  the  required  principal  strain-ratios. 

§  9.  Entering  now  on  the  dynamics  of  our  subject,  remark 
that  the  isotropy  (§  1)  implies  that  the  work  required  of  the 
extraneous  pressure,  to  change  the  solid  from  its  unstrained 
condition  (1,  1,  1)  to  the  strain  (a,  /3, 7),  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  normal  axes  of  the  strain,  and  depends  solely  on 
the  magnitudes  of  a,  /9, 7.  Hence  if  E  denotes  its  magnitude  per 
unit  of  volume;  or  the  potential  energy  of  unit  volume  in  the 
condition  (a,  /9, 7)  reckoned  from  zero  in  the  condition  (1, 1, 1) ; 
we  have 

E~^{a,  fi,  7) (18X 
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where  ^  denotes  a  funetioD  of  which  the  magnitade  is  analteiedl 
when  the  Taluea  of  a,  /3, 7  are  interchanged.  Consider  a  portion 
of  the  solid,  which,  in  the  unstrained  conditiop,  is  a  ci|be  of  unit 
side,  and  which  in  the  strained  condition  (a,  /9, 7),  is  a  rectangular 
parallelepiped  s/a.tjfi.^/ff.  In  virtue  of  isotropy  and  sjrmmetij, 
we  see  that  the  pull  or  pressure  on  each  of  the  six  faces  of  tUs 
figure,  required  to  keep  the  substance  in  the  condition  (a,  /9,  7),  is 
normal  to  the  face.  Let  the  amounts  of  these  forces  per  unit  ares» 
on  the  three  pairs  of  faces  respectively,  be  il,-  B,  (7,  each  reckoned 
as  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  force  is  positive  puB, 
or  positive  pressure.     We  shall  take 

A+B^C^a (MX 

because  normal  pull  or  pressure  uniform  in  all  directions  produces 
no  effect,  the  solid  being  incompressible.  The  work  done  on  any 
infinitesimal  change  fi*om  the  configuration  (a,  )3, 7)  is 

or  (because  0^7  » 1) 


Ada  +  ^d^  +  ^*y 


...(15). 


§  10.    Let  Sa,  Sfi,  Sy  be  any  variations  of  a,  /9,  7  consisteBk 
with  (2),  so  that  we  have 


(a  +  Sa)  ifi  +  B0)  (7  +  87)  -  H  aei 

«^7-l  I *^  ^ 


and 

Now  suppose  Sa,  S^,  $7  to  be  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  thdr 

cubes  and  corresponding  products,  and  all  higher  products.     We 

have 

^  4.  ^  4-  ?Z  +  aifiSy  +  /9&ySa  +  7808/8  -  0 (17); 

whence,  and  by  the  symmetrical  expressions. 


2SySt 


1  /S/9*     83^     ic^ 


(18V 
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§  11.    Now,  i{  E+iB  denote  the  energy  per  unit  bulk  of  the 
solid  in  the  condition 

we  have,  by  Taylor^s  theorem, 

where  J7„  J?,,  S^  denote  homogeneous  functions  of  8a,  ifi,  fy  of 
the  1st  degree,  2nd  degree,  &a  Hence,  omitting  cubes,  Ac,  and 
eliminating  the  products  from  H^,  and  taking  IT,  from  (15),  we 
find 

where  0,  H,  I  denote  three  coefficients  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  function  ^  (13),  which  expresses  the  energy.  Thus  in  (19), 
with  (14)  taken  into  account,  we  have  just  five  coefficients  inde- 
pendently disposable,  A^  B,  0,  H,  I,  which  is  the  right  number 
because,  in  virtue  of  afiy  «  1,  £  is  a  function  of  just  two  indepen- 
dent variables. 

§  12.    For  the  case  of  a  a  1,  /3  »  1,  7  » 1,  we  have 
A^B^C'mO  and  (7»J7«/s(7|, suppose; 
which  give  SEtm  {Oi  (8a«  +  S/8»  +  87"). 

From  this  we  see  that  20i  is  simply  the  rigidity-modulus  of  the 
unstrained  solid;  because  if  we  make  87ai0,  we  have  8a«>  — 8/9, 
and  the  strain  becomes  an  infinitesimal  distortion  in  the  plane 
(^y)»  which  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways  as  a  simple  shear  of 
which  the  magnitude  is  8a*  (this  being  twice  the  elongation  in 
one  of  the  normal  axes). 

§  13.  Going  back' to  (10),  (11),  and  (12),  let  <r  be  so  small 
that  a*  and  higher  powers  can  be  neglected.  To  this  degree 
of  approximation  wo  neglect  abo. in  (10),  and  see  that  its  throe 
roots  are  respectively 


a*  6* 


t 

*  TliODiwm  and  Tait't  Katwral  Philiuophg,  1 175,  or  EUminU^  |  lU. 
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provided  none  of  the  differences  constituting  the  denominaton  m  l 
infinitely  small  The  case  of  any  of  these  differences  infinity 
small,  or  sero,  does  not,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  conclusion,  require 
special  treatment,  though  special  treatment  would  be  needed  to 
interpret  for  any  such  case  each  step  of  the  process. 

§  14.  Substituting  now  for  S4,  dS,  %  a.  b,  c  in  (20).  their 
values  by  (11)  and  (12),  neglecting  a*  and  higher  powers,  and 
denoting  by  Sa,  5/9,  S7  the  excesses  of  the  three  roots  above 
a,  ^,7  respectively,  we  find 

«a  -  a  \lcl\  +  a«  [^X«-  ^  (nX  +  Ivf  -  -^-^  {Iil  +  »iX)»]| 


{ 


Si9a/9]2<r9ii/i+<r 


'V-^fi^'^ 


+  mX)' 


7-/9 


(ifiy-f 


«/*)»]} 


ksix 


*/  -  7  |2«r»i»  +  ff»  [i/*  -  W^^^"  ■•■  "'*^"a  ^  ^"^  ■*■  '"^1 } 


and  using  these  in  (19),  we  find 
ZEtmc  {AtK  +  Bmyi.  +  Cnv) 

+ 1  (mv  +  n/4)»  +  If  (nX  +  ii»)«  +  i»r(//*  +  mXy) 
+  2«r*  ((?/*X*  +  ffriiV  +  /nV) 


-  .-.(MX 


where 


X-^-^;    if.^^;  >r-^*|z|?...(2S). 


/9 


/9-7  7 

§  15.    Now  from  (5)  and  (6)  we  find 

(»ii»  +  n^y  - 1  - 1«  -  X»  +  2  (^X•  -  mV  -  «V) (24X 

which,  with  the  symmetrical  expresHions,  reduces  (22)  to 
hEm  9  (AtK  +  Buifi  +  Cnv)  +  {c*{L  +  M+N 
+  {A-L)\*+{B-M)ii*  +  (0~N)i^ 
-  X^  -  Jf«i«  -  ^n«  +  2  [(20  +  X  -  Jf  -  ^•)  ^X» 
+  {2H  +  if  -N  -  L)m*fi*  +  (2I+  N  -  L  -  M)nh^] 


...(25> 


§  16.  To  interpret  this  result  statically,  imagine  the  solid 
to  be  given  in  the  state  of  homogeneous  strain  (a,  0,  y)  throo^ 
out,  and  let  a  finite  plane  plate  of  it,  of  thickness  h,  and  of  veiy 
large  area  Q,  be  displaced  by  a  shearing  motion  according  to  the 
spedfication  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6)  of  §  8 ;  the  bounding-planes  of  the 
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r.  plate  being  unmoved,  and  all  the  lolid  exterior  to  the  plate  being 
therefore  undisturbed  except  by  the  slight  distortion  round  the 
edge  of  the  plate  produced  by  the  displacement  of  its  substance. 

The  analytical  expression  of  this  is 

ir-/(p) (26X 

where /denotes  any  function  of  OP  such  that 


/, 


*dp/0>)-0  (27). 


If  we  denote  by  W  the  work  required  to  produce  the  supposed 
displacement^  we  have 


W^QpdpSE  +  ^    (28). 


'  BE  being  given  by  (25),  with  everything  constant  except  a,  a 
function  of  OP;  and  ^  denoting  the  work  done  on  the  solid 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  plate.  In  this  expression  the  first 
line  of  (25)  disappears  in  virtue  of  (27);  and  we  have 

+  (il  -  Z)X*  +  (B-if)/i«  + (0--^)  1^ 
-i^-lrm•-^n«+2[(2(?  +  i-if-^^)(«X«)•...(29). 

+(2Jy+^f-^'-(Ji)mv 

+  (2/ +  i\r- Ji  -  Jlf)  nV]}  J*dpir« 

When  every  diameter  of  the  plate  is  infinitely  great  in  comparison 
with  its  thickness,  W/Q  is  infinitely  small;  and  the  second 
member  of  (29)  expresses  the  work  per  unit  of  area  6f  the  plate, 
required  to  produce  the  supposed  shearing  motion. 

§  17.  Solve  now  the  problem  of  finding,  subject  to  (5)  and 
(6)  of  §  8,  the  values  of  2,  m,  »  which  make  the  factor  {  )  of  the 
second  member  of  (29)  a  maximum  or  minimum.  This  is  only 
the  problem  of  finding  the  two  principal  diameters  of  the  ellipse 
in  which  the  ellipsoid 

[2(2G+z-if-^^)x•-i]«•+[2(aff+J^f-^'-Z)/i•-Af]y• 

+  [2(2/  +  -y-Z-Jf)i^--y]^-const (30) 

8  cut  by  the  plane 

X«-f/4y  +  w«-0 (31). 
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If  the  diaplaoement  is  in  either  of  the  two  directions  (/» m, «)  thus 
determined,  the  force  required  to  maintain  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
displacement ;  and  the  magnitude  of  this  force  per  unit  bulk  of 
the  material  of  the  plate  at  any  point  within  it  is  easily  proved 
to  be 

W  I    (82X 

where  [M]  denotes  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  value  of  the 
bracketed  fector  of  (29). 

.  §  18.    Passing  now  from  equilibrium  to  motion,  we  see  at 
once  that  (the  density  being  taken  as  unity) 

V*^[M] (83). 

where  V  denotes  the  velocity  of  either  of  two  simple  waves  whose 
wave-front  is  perpendicular  to  (X,  Mi  v)«  Consider  the  case  of 
wave-front  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  three  principal  planes; 
(ys)  for  instance :  we  have  X » 0 ;  and,  to  make  (  )  of  (29)  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  we  see  by  symmetry  that  we  must  either 
have 

(vibration  perpendicular  to  principal  plane)   ' 

Z-1,    m=     0,    n«Of (34)l 

(vibration  in  principal  plane). . . J  «=  0,    m  a  —  y,    n  ■■  ^1 

Hence,  for  the  two  cases,  we  have  respectively : 

Vibration  perpendicular  to  ye  )     .^.^ 

F«  -  Jf  +  JV  +  (B  -  Jlf  )^*  +  (0- iV')  i^J-^^^^  • 

Vib»tiontfiy*...7«»X  +  5/i«  +  0i^  +  4(fr+/-X)^V...(36). 

§  19.  According  to  Fresnel's  theory  (35)  must  be  constant,  and 
the  last  term  of  (36)  must  vanish.  These  and  the  corresponding 
conclusions  relatively  to  the  other  two  principal  planes  are  satisfied 
if,  and  require  that, 

^-i«B-Jf-0-.-y. (37). 

and  H  +  ImL]  I+O^M)  6  +  Hm.ir. (38)l 

Transposing  M  and  N  in  the  last  of  equations  (37),  substituting 
for  them  their  values  by  (23),  and  dividing  each  member  by  fiy^ 
we  find 
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iNrhenoe  (miin  of  numerators  divided  bjr  sum  of  denominators), 

7«-a/9"a^-/97"/97-7a ^    '* 

The  first  of  these  equations  is  equivalent  to  the  first  of  (87) ;  and 
thus  we  see  that  the  two  equations  (37)  are  equivalent  to  one 
only ;  and  (89)  is  a  convenient  form  of  this  one.  By  it,  as  put 
symmetrically  in  (40),  and  by  bringing  (14)  into  account,  we  find, 
iMrith  q  taken  to  denote  a  coefficient  which  may  be  any  function  of 
(a.i8,7): 

A^q(S^I3y)i    B^q(S^ya)i    C^q{S^afi)i[     . 
where  S^^(fiy  +  ya  +  afi)  |-^*a;- 

and  using  this  result  in  (23),  we  find 

i-j[a08+7)-S];   M^q[/3(y  +  a)^8]i  \ 

if-9[7(a  +  /9)-flf]L.(42), 
or    Lmq(2S^fiy)i  Mmq(i8'-ja)i  N^q{i8^afi)] 

By  (2)  we  may  put  (41)  and  (42)  into  forms  more  convenient  for 
some  purposes  as  follows : — 

A~q(s^\y,     B^q{8-1);     (?-j(S-l)    ...(48). 
L~q{28-\y,  if-9(2S-|);  A'-j(aaf- i)  ...(44), 

^ken»  ^"*(a  +  |+J)  ^**^ 

17extk  we  find  0,E,I;  by  (38).  (44).  and  (45)  we  have 

(?+ir+/-i(X  +  Jlf+A')-te5-}5(i  +  i  +  i)...(46). 

whence,  by  (38)  and  (44). 

6-jg-ls);    H^q(^-\8)i     /-?(i- is)...(47). 


S  20.    Using  (43)  and  (47)  in  (19).  we  have 


.(48X 
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Now  we  have,  by  (2),  log  (0^7)  ->  0.    Hence,  taking  the  variation 
of  this  as  far  as  terms  of  the  second  order, 

which  reduces  (48)  to 

«-h(-^-^-^-^*f +^ .w 

Remembering  that  cubes  and  higher  powers  are  to  be  neglected 
we  see  that  (50)  is  equivalent  to 

BE^iqh{\  +  l  +  l) (61). 

Hence  if  we  take  q  constant,  we  have 


E 


^{l^hr') <*'>• 


It  is  clear  that  q  must  be  stationary  (that  is  to  say,  S9  » 0)  for 
any  particular  values  of  a,  fi,  y  for  which  (52)  holds ;  and  if  (58) 
holds  for  all  values,  q  must  be  constant  for  all  values  of  ct,  /3, 7. 

§  21.  Going  back  to  (29),  taking  Q  great  enough  to  allow 
f^/Q  to  be  neglected,  and  simplifying  by  (46),  (43),  and  (44),  wo 
find 


f-«(M"-^')/> <»'>> 

and  the  problem  (§  17)  of  determining  2,  m,  n,  subject  to  (5) 
and  (6),  to  make  {"/a  +  m^lfi  +  n^/y  a  maximum  or  minimum  for 
given  values  of  \  /ia,  v,  yields  the  equations 

M  iMkft  Aft 

«\-«/  +  --0;  «/iA-«'^  +  g^*0;  «i'-«'n+--0 (54), 

0),  »'  denoting  indeterminate  multipliers ;  whence 

«'.^  +  ^V=-*    (55X 

»«-iiL'-iy  +  m«L'-^Y+  n»  (•»'--)* (86X 

\«    /8      7  ; 
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These  fomralas  are  not  directly  convenient  for  finding !« m,  n 
finom  \fA,  p,  ef.  §  33  (the  ordinary  formulas  for  doing  so  need  not  be 
^written  here) ;  but  they  give  \  /i,  v  explicitly  in  terms  of  I,  m»  n 
supposed  known ;  that  is  to  say,  they  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
the  wave-firont  of  the  simple  laminar  wave  whose  direction  of 
vibration  is  (I,  m,  n).    The.  velocity  ib  given  by 


'-«(M-7) • <"^ 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  depends  solely  on  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  vibration;  and  that  (except  in  special  cases,  of 
partial  or  complete  isotropy)  there  is  just  one  wave-front  for  any 
given  line  of  vibration.  These  are  precisely  in  every  detail  the 
conditions  of  Fresnel's  Ednematics  of  Double  Refraction. 

§  21  Going  back  to  (35)  and  (36),  let  us  see  if  we  can  fit 
them  to  double  refraction  with  line  of  vibration  in  the  plane 
of  polarization.  This  would  require  (36)  to  be  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  therefore  requires  the  fulfilment  of  (38),  as  did  the  other 
supposition ;  but  instead  of  (37)  we  now  have  [in  order  to  make 
(36)  constant] 

A^B^O (69), 

and  therefore  each,  in  virtue  of  (14),  zero ;  and 

so  that  we  are  driven  to  complete  isotropy.  Hence  our  present 
form  (§  7)  of  the  stress-theoiy  of  double  refraction  cannot  be  fitted 
to  give  line  of  vibration  in  the  plane  of  polarization*  We  have 
seen  (§21)  that  it  does  give  line  of  vibration  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation  with  exactly  FresneVs  form  of  wave-surface, 
when  fitted  for  the  purpose,  by  the  simple  assumption  that  the 
potential  energy  of  the  strained  solid  is  expressed  by  (52)  with 
q  constant  1  It  is  important  to  remark  that  q  is  the  rigidity- 
modulus  of  the  unstrained  isotropic  solid. 

§  23.  From  (58)  we  see  that  the  velocities  of  the  waves  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  cases,  {sl,m8l,  n»l,  respectively  are 
V(9/tt)»  V(9/i9)»  ^(9/7)*  Hence  the  velocity  of  any  wave  whose 
vibrations  are  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  three  principal  elongations, 
multiplied  by  this  elongation,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  a  wave  in 
the  unstrabed  isotropic  solid 
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[§§  24... S4,  added  Mardi  1899.]  M<te 

§  24.  To  fix  and  clear  our  understanding  of  the  ideal  aolid, 
introduced  in  §  7  and  defined  in  §  20  (52)  and  in  §  22,  take  a  bar 
of  it  of  length  {  when  unstrained,  and  of  cross-sectional  area  A. 
For  our  present  purpose  the  cross-section  may  be  of  any  shape, 
provided  it  is  unifonn  from  end  to  end.  Apply  opposing  forces  P 
to  the  two  ends ;  and,  when  there  is  equilibrium  under  this  stress, 
let  the  length  and  cross-section  be  w  and  A\  We  have  A'^lA/x, 
because  the  solid  is  incompressible.  The  proportionate  shortenings 
of  all  diameters  of  the  cross-section  will  be  equal,  as  there  is  no 
lateral  constraint.  Hence  if  the  a,  /9,  y  of  (52)  refer  to  the  length 
of  our  bar  and  two  directions  perpendicular  to  it,  we  have 

«-f;  /s--/-^ <«^>' 

And  therefore  by  (62) 

^-ig(^  +  2*-8)M (61). 

where  E  denotes  the  whole  work  required  to  make  the  change 
from  I  Xo  m  \Ti  the  length  of  our  bar,  of  which  the  bulk  is-M. 
Hence,  as  P  >■  dE/dx,  we  find 

p^qL^  +  ^\lA,  and  SP-Sy'-^&r (62). 

Hence,  denoting  by  M  the  Young's  modulus  for  values  of  a  differ- 
ing not  infinitely  little  from  I,  and  defining  it  by  the  formula 

YfQ  find 

if-3?| (63). 

Hence  augmentation  of  length  from  I  to  w  diminishes  the  Toung*8 
modulus,  na  defined  above,  in  the  ratio  of  /*  to  a*. 

§  25.  The  property  of  our  ideal  solid  expressed  by  the  con- 
stancy of  q,  to  which  we  have  been  forced  by  the  assumption  of 
Fresners  laws  for  light  traveraing  a  crystal,  is  interesting  in 
respect  to  the  extension  of  theory  and  ideas  regarding  the 
elasticity  of  solids  from  infinitesimal  strains,  for  which  alone  the 
dynamics  of  the  mathematical  theory  has  hitherto  been  developed, 
to  strains  not  infinitesimal.  To  contrast  the  law  of  relation 
between  force  and  elongation  for  a  rod  of  our  ideal  substance, 
as  expressed  in  (62)  above,  and  for  a  piece  of  indiarubber  cord  or 
T.  L.  16 


/ 
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ioUc        indianibber  band,  as  shown  bjr  experiment,  is  quite  an  instructive 
short  lesson  in  the  elements  of  the  extended  theory. 

§  26.  Ten  years  ago,  because  of  pressure  of  other  avocations, 
I  reluctantly  left  the  stress  theory  of  Fresnel's  laws  of  double 
refraction  without  continuing  my  work  far  enough  to  find  complete 
expressions  for  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  the  elastic  solid  for 
any  infinitesimal  deviation  whatever  from  the  condition  (a,  ^,  7). 
Here  is  the  continuation  which  I  felt  wanting  at  that  time. 
Let  (iT,,  y«,  #,)  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  of  the  solid  in  its 
unstrained  condition  (a8l,/9>Bl,7«>l);  and  (x,  y,  z\  the  co* 
onlinatcs  of  the  same  point  in  the  strained  condition  (a,  /9,  7). 
If  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  the  three  lines  of  maximum,  miiii- 
nmx,  and  minimum  elongation,  (which  are  essentially*  at  right 
angles  to  one  another),  we  have 

Let  the  matter  at  the  point  (d?,  y,  z)  be  displaced  to  (ir-f  f,  y  + 17, 
r  +  ^);  f,  1;,  f  having  each,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  no 
change  of  bulk,  any  arbitrary  value  for  every  point  (a?,  y,  t) 
within  some  finite  space  jSf,  outside  of  which  the  medium  remains 
in  the  condition  (flt,  /9,  7)  undisturbed. 

Let  now  the  variation  of  the  displacement  (f,  17,  (T)  from  point 
to  point  of  the  solid  be  so  gittdual  that  each  one  of  the  niu3 
ratios 

rff    rff    df.     d5    di,    d5.     rff    rff    dK 

dx'  dy'   dz'     dx'   dy'    dz'      dw*   dy'   dz ^^^ 

18  an  infinitely  small  numeric.  Consider  the  system  of  bodily 
forces,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  solid  within  the  disturbed 
region  S,  to  produce  the  specified  displacement  (f,  1;,  {).  Let 
Xn,  Ffl,  Zn  denote  components  of  the  force  which  must  be 
applied  to  any  infinitesimal  volume,  fl,  of  matter  around  the  point 
(^>  y^  ^X  Our  directly  solvable  problem  is  to  detei*mine  A^,  I^  Z 
for  any  point,  f ,  1;,  (  being  given  for  every  point. 

§  27.  Our  supposition  as  to  infinitesimals,  which  is  that  the 
infinitesimal  strain  corresponding  to  the  displacement  (f,  17,  f).  is 
snperimposed  upon  the  finite  strain  (a,  fi,  7),  implies  that  if  instead 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  1 164. 
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or({,  %  (\  the  displacement  be  (cf.ei^,  eO»  where  e  is  any  nnmerie 
less  than  unity  having  the  same  value  for  every  point  of  the 
disturbed  region,  the  force  required  to  hold  the  medium  in  this 
condition  is  such  that  instead  of  X,  Y,  Z,  we  have  eX^  eT,  eZ. 
Hence  if  hE  denote  the  total  work  required  to  produce  the 
displacement  (f,  ri,  {^,  we  have 

SE^^jjjdxdydz{X^^rn  +  Zl:)  (66), 

where  III  dxdydz  denotes  integration  throughout  S, 


...(67X 


§  28.    Now  according  to  (52)  we  have 

tfi.j,///.wW.(^J.+^-i-^-?) 

«  \q  fSf  dxdydz  (^y  +  7V  +  o'/8'  -  ^87  -  7a  -  afi) 

where  9^,  0',  y  denote  the  squares  of  the  principal  elongaUons 
(§  7  above)  as  altered  from  a,  /3,  7,  in  virtue  of  the  infinitesimal 
displacement  (f  ,  1;,  (). 

To  find  a\  0,  7^  draw,  parallel  to  our  primary  linos  of  reference 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  temporary  lines  of  reference  through  the  point 
(*  +  f  I  y  + 1?>  ^  +  ?)•  which  for  brevity  we  shall  call  Q.  Let  P  be 
a  point  of  the  solid  infinitely  little  distant  from  Q,  and  let  (/,  g,  h) 
be  it»  coordinates  relatively  to  these  temporary  reference  lines. 
Relatively  to  the  same  lines,  let  {f^,  g^,  /i«)  be  the  coordinates  of 
the  position,  Po>  which  P  would  have  if  the  whole  solid  were 
unstrained.    We  have 

d[ 


H^tif^' 


-+i^-^^+2*-^^ 


..£/.v«+(i4j)..^/j4n.v. 


(68). 


From  these  we  find 

ipQ  ^  Afi  +  Bm*  +  Cn*  +  2(amn  +  bnl  +  dm)  (69). 


whe« /.m.»  denote  ^^.^^'^.^L;  and 


16—2 
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-!-« 


B 


o 


...(70). 


The  valueii  of  «",  /S'*  7'  are  the  maximum,  minimax^  and 
minimum  values  of  (GO),  subject  to  the  condition  P  +  m*  +  «!*■■  1 ; 
and  therefore  according  to  the  woll-known  solution  of  this  problem, 
they  are  the  three  roots,  essentially  real,  of  the  cubic 

(4-p)(B-/»)((7-p) 

-o«(il-/))-6»(5-/>)-(S*((7-/>)  +  2a6c-0 (71). 

Henoe,  by  taking  th«  coefficient  of  p  iu  the  expansion  of  this,  we 
find 

/8'</ + yV  +  d'/S' -  BO  +  (M  +  il5  -  a*  -  6»  -  d» 

-  (1  +  ^) /»y  +  (1  +  0)  70  +  (1  +  if)  «?/8  ...  (72), 

r . 

where  F,  0,  H  are  symmetrical  algebraic  functions  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  the  nine  ratios  (USX  Omitting  all  terms  above  the 
second  degree,  we  have 


Jf-2 


(4  ^  di)  ■•■  (jy)  ■*■  U)  "^  \dyj  "^  \Tz) 


dy  dz       dz  dy 


.(73), 


and  symmetrical  expressions  for  0  and  H.  Going  back  now  to 
(67)  and  remembering  that  0/87 » 1  and  otfft^'  ^  1,  and  that 
€t,fi,j  are  constant  throughout  the  solid,  we  find,  by  (67), 


L. 
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To  find  jJId^yd^F  by  (78).  «,«ark  fi«t  that  by  rimple  in- 
tegration  with  respect  to  y  and  with  respect  to  s  we  obtain 

jjjdxdydzp^Oi  jjjdadydsf^mO (75). 

becaime  i;  and  l^  each  vauitth  through  all  the  space  outside  the 
space  S,  For  the  same  rcoHon  we  find  by  the  well-known  integra- 
tion by  parts  [Lecture  XIII.,  eiiuations  (7)  above] 

We  thus  have 

§  29.    Now  the  condition  a'/T'y  » 1  gives 

~  +  -J  -  +  .  •  =  0  +  terniH  involving  powora, 

and  products  of  the  ratios (78X 

Therefore,  neglecting  higher  powers  than  squares,  we  get 

(^47-0 ■<">• 

and  (77)  becomes 

and  we  have  corresponding  symmetrical  equations  for  0  and  JST. 
With  these  used  in  (74),  it  becomes 

*M©'-(|)'-(S)VM©'^©"^(i)'}]-<-^ 

Tfikiug  Any  ono  of  tho  nino  tonna  of  (81),  tho  third  for  example^ 
and  applying  to  it  tho  process  of  double  integration  by  parts,  we 
find 
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Holttr.        Hence  treaUng  similarly  all  the  other  terms,  we  have 

SE^^^qjffdxd!,dM(^^^  +  V^^  +  ^^) (83). 

§  30.  This  expression  for  SE  must  be  equal  to  that  of  (66) 
above,  for  eveiy  possible  value  of  f,  i;,  {1  If  all  values  wore 
possible,  we  should  therefore  have  the  cocilieients  of  f ,  .17,  {T  in  (06) 
etjual  respectively  to  the  coefficients  of  f,  17,  (^  in  (83).  But  in 
reality  only  values  of  (,  17,  (are  possible  which  fulfil  the  condition 
of  bulk  everywhere  unchanged ;  and  Lagrange's  method  of  iude- 
terminate  multipliers  adds  to  the  second  member  of  (83),  the 
following 

il!hMi*%*^'- <»*> 

This»  treated  by  the  method  of  double  integration  by  parts, 
becomes 

*///«**(fS+'i*t-j) ("^^ 

§  31.  We  must  now,  according  to  Lagiungo's  splendidly 
powerful  method,  equate  separately  the  coefficients  of  f,  y,  ^ 
in  (66)  to  their  coefficients  in  (83)  with  (85)  abided  to  it.  Thus 
we  find 

as  the  equations  of  oiiuilibrium  of  our  solid  with  every  point  of 
its  boundary  fixed,  and  its  interior  disturbed  from  the  finitely 
strained  condition  (a,  fi,  7)  by  foi-ces  X,  Y,  Z,  pitnlucing  infini- 
tesimal displacements  ((,  1;,  () ;  subject  only  to  the  condition 

g+i+g-» «• 

to  provide  against  change  of  bulk  in  any  part.  If  this  equation 
were  not  fulfilled,  the  equations  (87),  with  «  given  by  (86),  would 
be  the  solution  of  a  certain  definite  problem  regarding  a  compres- 
sible homogeneous  solid,  having  ccrtiiin  definite  quality  of  perfect 
elasticity,  in  respect  to  changes  of  shape  and  bulk,  defined  by  the 
coefficients  q  and  X.  Fi*om  this  problem  to  our  actual  pi  oblem  there 
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18  continuous  transition  by  making  X  everywhere  infinitely  great,  Ibhc 
and  therefore  the  first  member  of  (88),  being  the  dilatation,  aero ; 
and  leaving  «  as  a  quantity  to  be  determined  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  any  proposed  problem.  Thus  in  (87),  (88),  supposing 
JT,  Y,  Z  given,  we  have  four  equations  for  determining  the  four 
unknown  quantities  «,  (,  17,  (1 

§  32.  Suppose  now  that  the  solid,  after  having  been  in- 
fiuitesimally  disturbed  by  applied  forces  from  the  (a,  fi,  7) 
condition,  is  left  to  itself.  According  to  D'Alembert  s  principle, 
the  motion  is  determined  by  what  the  e<iuations  of  equilibrium, 
(87),  become  with  — /d^,  —  piy,  ^p^  substituted  for  X,  Y^  Z]  p 
denoting  the  density  of  the  solid.  Thus  we  find  for  the  equations 
of  motion 

''dt'     a     ^     dx'     ^di^      fi    ^      dy'     ^dfi     y^     di 

(89> 

§  33.  We  are  now  enabled  by  these  equations  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  wave-motion  by  a  more  direct  and  synthetical 
process  than  that  by  which  we  were  led  to  the  solution  in  §  21 
above.  The  simplest  mathematical  expression  defining  pkme 
waves  in  an  elastic  solid  in  terms  of  the  notation  of  (89)  is 


>  •  •  •(«lv^  I 


f»z/(/)-»0;    *?-»*/(p-«0;    f«M/(i>-»0 

where  X,  ^,  v  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  wave-normal,  and 
/,  m,  H  those  of  the  line  of  vibmtion.  Our  constraint  to  incom- 
pressibility  gives 

2X  +  m/i  +  np»0 (91)l 

Eliminating  {,  y;,  1^,  «  from  (89)  by  (90),  we  find 

/ (pt^-  ?«"*) «  x?« ;    w*(pw*  -  qfi'^) "  f*9« ;    « {p^  —  97"*0"  **• 

(92). 

where 

1  dFld^f  .^^. 

These  equations  agree  with  (54)  if  for  pv^  we  ttike  quaf. 
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§  34.    MttlUpljring  equations  (92)  by 

\l{!^-qor%    iilipt^-'qfi^).    Pliff^-Tf") 
respectively,  adding,  and  using  (01),  wo  find 

This  is  a  quadratic  for  the  determination  of  t^,  with  its  two  fOQi» 
essentially  real  and  positive.    Again,  by  the  equation 

we  find  firom  (92) 

h-  (ip^J*  U^,^)'*  U-^)1  •••<'"• 

Equations  (94)  and  (95)  give  us  v*  and  ^ ;  and  (02)  now  gives 
explicitly  2,  m,  n,  when  X,  /i,  v  are  givcii.  ThuH  we  complete  the 
determination  of  (/,  m,  n),  the  dii'oction  of  vibration,  in  terms  of 
(X,  /A,  1^),  the  wave*normal,  and  the  constant  coefficients 

qr\    qff''\    qy-K 

Our  solution  is  identical  with  Frcsnd's,  and  implies  exactly  the 
same  shape  of  wave*surfac& 

[§§  35.. .47,  added  AprU  1901.] 

§  35.  It  will  be  convenient  henceforth  to  take  a,  b,  C  instead 
of  or*,  fi~^,  7~*.  Thus,  according  to  §  7  (1),  if  w^,  y«,  z^  and 
X,  y,  z  denote  respectively  the  cooixlinates  of  one  and  the  same 
particle  in  the  unstrained  and  in  the  strained  solid,  we  have*, 

*-?'  y"?'  '"? <^^>' 

e.^---";  /-L^;   ,^^-' (97); 

where  e-^;  /~^--^^*'.   g~'-^  (98). 

*•  y*  *# 

From  (97)  we  get 

111 

*"rri**  *"r+/^  ^"1+5 ^®*^' 

whenoe  (l  +  «)(l+/)(l+y)- j^-1 (100). 

*  It  would  havo  been  bettor  from  Um  besinning  to  h«Yo  takoa  liiigle  ktton 
instead  of  «"*,  /!"*«  7"*. 
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The  principal  elongations  to  paan  from  the  unstrained  to  tlie 
strained  solid  aro  a^,  b~',  f ;  and  the  principal  ratitw  of  elonga* 
tion  from  the  strained  to  tho  unstrained  solid  aro  0,  b,  C  And  if 
E  doDote  the  work  per  unit  volume  required  to  bring  the  solid 
from  the  unstrained  to  the  strained  condition,  we  have  by  (52) 

iff  =  l?(a»  +  b»  +  C-3) (101). 

From  this,  remembering  that  abc  » 1,  we  find 

P— (gn»  +  «);    Q  =  -(9b»  +  flr);   Rm-(qt*+v)  ....(102); 

„  2  +  «  \ 

or  p=«y^j^^^_„_5; 

where  P,  Q,  R  denote  the  normal  coinponeutH  of  force  per  unit 
(pulling  outward  when  positive)  on  the  three  pairs  of  faces  of  a 
rectangular  paitiUelepiped  requiixKl  to  keep  it  in  the  Btate  of  strain 
a,  b,  C,  with  principal  elongations  perpendicuhir  to  tho  paira  of 
faces;  and  tr  denotes  an  arbitmry  pressure  uniform  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  proof  is  as  follows  : — Consider  a  cube  of  unit  edges  io 
the  unstrained  solid.  In  tho  stniined  condition  the  lengths  of  it2> 
edges  ait)  1/a,  1/b,  1/C,  and  the  areas  of  its  faces  are  0,  b,  C. 
Hence  the  equation  of  work  done  to  augmentation  of  energy  pro- 
duced iu  changing  a,  b,  C»  to  n  4*  Sa,  b  +  Sb,  C  +  Sc,  is 

PaS  i  +  QbS g  +  iJc«  J  =  38J?=?(a8a  +  bSb  +  c8c) (lo+> ; 

and  by  abC  » 1  (constancy  of  volume)  we  have 

-  +  ^  +  y«0 (lO^X 

Hence  by  Lagrange's  method 

a        u        c 

where  «  denotes  an  "indeterminate  multiplier";  and  we  have 
definitively 

-P»9a»  +  w;  -C  =  9b*+«r;   -iJ»}C»+w (107). 


vibration  in  parallel  to  OY  (1^0,  m^l,  '^'"0),  and  is  Cw 
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'which  prove  (102).  The  meaning  of  «  here,  an  arbitrary  magni- 
tudCf  is  a  presBure  uniform  in  all  diroctiona^  which^  as  the  solid 
in  inoompreaiible»  may  be  arbitrarily  applied  to  the  boundary  of 
any  portion  of  it  without  altering  any  of  the  effective  conditions. 

§  36.  By  §  33  (92),  wo  see  that  the  propagational  velocities 
of  waves  whose  lines  of  vibration  are  parallel  to  OX,  OY,  OZ  are 
respectively 

Thu»  the  propagatiunal  velocity  of  a  wave  whoM  fi'out  is  parollel 
to  the  plaoe  YOZ  (X-1,  f»->0.  y-0)  in  b^/^  if  ita  lino  of 

/£ 
P 
if  itd  line  of  vibration  is  ponllel  to  OZ  {I  *■  0,  m  »  0,  m  »  1) ; 

and  similarly  in  respect  to  waves  whoso  fronts  are  parallel  to 

ZX  and  XY. 

For  brevity  we  shall  call  0  a/    »  '^\/    »  ^V      ^^^  P™' 

€npal  velocities  of  light  in  the  crystal,  and  OX^  OY,  OZ  its  three 
principal  lines  of  symmetry.  We  are  precluded  from  calling 
these  lines  optic  axes,  by  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  axis  in 
respect  to  uni-axial  and  bi-axial  crystals. 

§  37.  To  help  us  to  thoroughly  underatand  the  dynamics  of 
the  stress  theory  of  double  refraction,  consider  ns  on  example 
anigonite,  a  bi-axial  crystal  of  which  the  three  principal  refiiictive 
indices  are  1*5301,  1*6816,  1*6859.  If,  as  accoixling  to  our  strcHS- 
thcory,  optic  seolotropy  is  due  to  unequal  extension  and  con- 
traction in  different  directions  of  the  ether  within  the  crystal 
with  volume  unchanged,  the  principal  elongations  being  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  three  principal  velocities  of  light  within  it, 
annulment  of  the  extension  and  contraction  would  give  isoti*opy 
with  refractive  index  1*6309,  being  the  cube  root  of  the  product 
of  the  three  principal  indices.  Hence,  if  we  call  V  the  pro- 
pagational  velocity  corresponding  to  this  mean  index,  the  three 
principal  velocities  in  the  actual  crystal  (being  inversely  as  the 
refractive  indices)  are  1*06597,  -96877,  *9679F,  of  which  the 
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product  18  F*.    Henoe  according  to  our  notation  of  §  7  and  §  35 
above  wa  have 

a-l-OOSO;   b»D687;   C-'9679. 

§  38.  Let  the  dotted  ellipHc  in  the  diagram  represent  a  crofls 
section  of  an  elliptic  cylindric  portion  of  ariigonite  having  its 
axis  of  figure  in  the  direction  of  maximum  elongation  of  the 
ether.    Let  the  diameter  A' A   be  the  direction  of  maximum 
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contraction,  and  VB  that  of  minimax  (eiongation-eontractionX 
being  in  fact  in  this  case  a  line  along  which  there  is  elongation. 
The  circle  in  the  diagram  shows  the  undisturbed  positions  of  the 
particles  of  ether,  which  in  the  crystal  are  forced  to  the  positions 
shown  by  the  dotted  ellipse.    The  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  equal 
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respectively  to  I/IOOSO  and  l/-96b7  mF  the  diameter  of  the 
cirde. 

First,  coiuider  wavee  whoso  fronts  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram*  If  their  vibrations  are  parallol  to  OA,  the 
direction  of  maximum  contraction,  their  velocities  of  propagation 
are  I'OCoO  V.  If  their  vibrations  are  parallel  to  OB  their 
velocities  are  *9687  V. 

Secondly,  consider  waves  whose  fronts  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plauc  of  the  diagram.  The  propogationul  velocity  of  all  of 
them  whose  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  this  plane  is  '9G79  K, 
their  lines  of  vibration  being  all  in  the  direction  of  nmxiinura 
elongation.  If  their  vibrations  are  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram 
and  parallel  to  OA,  their  velocity  is  1*0059  V.  If  their  vibrations 
arc  parallel  to  OB,  their  velocities  arc  *9687  V.  The  former  of 
these  is  the  greatest  and  the  latter  the  leiuit  of  the  propagational 
velocities  of  all  the  waves  whose  vibrations  are  in  this  plane :  the 
ratio  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  1100. 

§  39.  It  is  interesting,  on  looking  at  our  diagram,  to  think 
how  slight  is  the  distortion  of  the  ether  reciuircd  to  produce  the 
double  refraction  of  umgonite.  If  the  diagram  bod  been  mode 
fur  the  plane  ZOX  containing  the  lines  of  vibration  for  greatest 
and  least  velocities  (nUio  of  greatest  to  least  I'lOl),  the  increase 
of  cUipticity  of  the  ellipse  would  not  have  been  pci'ceptible  to  the 
eye.  Only  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  greater  mtio  of  the 
difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  ellipse  to  the  diameter  of  the 
eircle  would  be  shown  in  the  con'osponding  diagram  for  Iceland 
spar  (ratio  of  greatest  to  least  refractivity  »  ril.5).  For  nitrate 
of  soda  the  mtio  is  somewhat  gi-eater  still  (1*188).  For  all  other 
cr)'stal8,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  which  the  double  refraction  has  been 
measured  it  is  less  than  that  of  Iceland  spar.  With  such  slight 
distortions  of  ether  within  the  crystal  as  the  theory  indicates  for 
all  these  known  coses,  wo  could  scarcely  avoid  the  constancy  of 
our  coefScient  q,  to  the  assumption  of  which  we  were  forced, 
§  20,  25  above,  in  order  to  fit  the  theory  to  Fresners  laws  for 
light  traversing  a  crystal,  irrespectively  of  smallness  or  greatness 
of  the  amount  of  double  refraction.  Hence  we  see  that,  in  fact, 
without  any  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  new  property  or  new  pro- 
perties of  ether,  we  have  arrived  at  what  would  be  a  perfect 
explanation  of  the  main  phenomena  of  double  refraction,  if  we 
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oould  but  see  how  the  molecules  of  matter  could  bo  act  upon 
ether  as  to  give  a  stress  capable  of  producing  the  strain  with 
which  hitherto  we  have  been  dealing.  Inability  to  see  this  has 
prevented  me,  and  still  prevents  me,  from  being  convinced  that 
the  stress-theory  gives  the  true  explanation  of  double  refraction. 

§  40.  Now,  quite  recently,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
difficulty  might  possibly  be  overcome  if,  as  scorns  to  me  necessary 
on  other  grounds,  we  adopt  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  motion  of 
ponderable  matter  through  ether,  which  I  suggested  a  year  ago  in 
a  Friday  Evening  Lecture,  April  27th,  1 900,  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution (reproduced  in  the  present  volume  as  Appendix  B)  and 
with  somewhat  full  detail  in  a  communication*  of  last  July  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  Congr^  Internationale 
de  Physique  t  in  Paris  last  August  (Appendix  A,  below).  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis  ether  is  a  structureless  continuous  clastic 
solid  pervading  all  space,  and  occupying  space  jointly  with  the 
atoms  of  ponderable  matter  wherever  ponderable  matter  exists; 
and  the  action  between  ponderable  matter  and  ether  consi.sts  of 
attractions  and  repulsions  throughout  the  volume  of  space  occupied 
by  each  atom.  These  attractions  and  repulsions  would  be  essen- 
tially ineffective  if  ether  were  infinitely  resistant  against  forces 
tending  to  condense  or  dilate  it,  that  is  to  say,  if  ether  were 
absolutely  incompressible.  Hence,  while  acknowledging  that  ether 
resists  forces  tending  to  condense  it  or  to  dilate  it,  sufficiently  to 
account  for  light  and  radiant  heat  by  waves  of  purely  tmnsverse 
vibration  (equi-voluminal  waves  as  I  have  called  them),  it  must, 
by  contraction  or  dilatation  of  bulk,  yield  to  compressing  or 
dilating  forces  sufficiently  to  account  for  known  facts  dependent 
on  mutual  foi*ces  between  ether  and  ponderable  matter.  I  have 
suggested^  that  there  may  be  oppositely  electric  atoms  which 
have  the  properties  respectively  of  condensing  and  rarefying  the 
ether  within  them.  But  for  the  present,  to  simplify  our  sup- 
positions to  the  utmost,  I  shall  assume  the  law  of  force  between 
the  atom  and  the  ether  within  it  to  be  such  that  the  average 
density  of  the  ether  within  the  atom  is  equal  to  the  density  of 

*  Proe,  Ray.  Soe.  Edin,  Jaly,  1900 ;  PhiL  Mag,  Aug.  1900. 
t  Eeporti,  Vol.  ii.  page  1. 

X  Cougr^i  JnternationaU  de  Phytique^  HeporU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  19 ;  alto  PhiL  Mag, 
Sept.  1900. 
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the  nndiRturbed  ether  outside,  and  that  ooncentric  spherical  sur« 
faces  within  the  atom  are  surfaces  of  equal  density.  The  forces 
between  ether  and  atoms  we  can  easily  believe  to  be  enormous  in 
comparison  with  those  called  into  play  outside  the  atoms,  in  virtue 
of  undulatory  or  other  motion  of  ether  and  elasticity  of  ether; 
as  for  instance  in  interstices  between  atoms  in  a  solid  body,  or 
in  the  space  traversed  by  the  molecules  of  a  gas  according  to 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  or  in  the  vacuum  attainable  in  our 
laboratories,  or  in  interstellar  space. 

§  41.  To  fix  our  ideas  let  ether  experience  condensation  in 
the  central  pirt  of  the  atom  and  rarefaction  in  the  outer  part 
according  to  the  law  explained  generally  in  the  first  part  of  §  5, 
Appendix  A,  and  represented  particularly  by  the  formulas  (9)  and 
(11)  of  that  section,  and  fully  describotl  with  numerical  and 
graphical  illustrations  for  a  particular  case  in  §§  6 — 8.     Looking 


to  cobi.  3  and  4  of  Table  I,  Appendix  A,  we  see  that,  at  distance 
r-B-5G  from  the  centre  of  the  atom,  the  density  of  the  ether  is 
equal  to  the  undisturbed  density  outside  the  atom ;  and  that  from 
r«'5G  to  r»l  the  density  decreases  to  a  minimum,  *35,  at 
r»  -865,  and  augments  thence  to  the  undisturbed  density,  1,  at 
the  boundary  of  the  atom  (r«>l).  In  each  of  the  two  atoms 
represented  in  fig.  2,  the  spherical  surface  of  undisturbed  density 
is  indicated  by  a  dotted  circle,  that  of  minimum  density  by  a  fine 
circle,  and  the  boundary  of  the  atom  by  a  heavy  circle.  Because 
the  ethereal  density  decreases  uninterruptedly  from  the  centre  to 
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the  surface  of  minimum  density,  the  force  exerted  by  the  atom  on  ibM 
the  ether  must  be  towards  the  centre  throughout  this  spherical 
space ;  and  because  the  ethereal  density  increases  uninterruptedly 
outwards  from  the  surface  of  minimum  density  to  the  boundary  of 
the  atom>  the  force  exerted  by  the  atom  on  the  ether  must  be 
repulsive  in  every  part  of  the  shell  outside  that  surface. 

§  42.  Suppose  now  two  atoms  to  be  somehow  held  together  in 
some  such  position  as  that  represented  in  fig.  2,  overlapping  one 
another  throughout  a  Icns-shapcd  space  lying  outside  the  surface 
of  minimum  ethereal  density  in  each  atom.  The  nircfaction  of 
the  ether  in  this  Icns-shnpcd  space  is,  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  two  atoms,  greater  than  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  in 
non-overlapping  portions  of  both  the  atoms.  Hence,  remembering 
that  each  atom  while  atti*acting  the  ether  in  its  central  parts  i 
repels  the  ether  in  every  part  of  it  outside  the  spherical  surface  or  , 
minimum  density,  we  see  that  the  repulsion  of  each  atom  on  the  | 
ether  in  the  lens-shaped  volume  of  overlap  is  less  than  its  repulsion 
in  the  contrary  direction  on  an  c<|ual  and  similar  portion  of  the 
ether  within  it  on  the  other  side  of  its  centre.  Hence  the  re- 
fu^tidiiH  of  the  ether  on  the  atoms  ai'o  foreoH  Umtling  to  bring  them 
together;  that  is  to  say  apiMiront  attmctions.  These  ap|isiri*nt 
attnictions  are  balanced  by  repulNions  iK^tweon  the  atoms  tliem- 
selvcs  if  two  atoms  rest  stably  as  indicated  in  fig.  2.  It  seenus  not 
improbable  that  these  are  the  forces  concenied  in  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  atoms  of  the  known  diatomic  simple  gases  N„  0«,  H,. 
I  assume  that  the  law  of  force  between  ether  and  atoms  and  the 
law  of  elasticity  of  the  ether  under  this  force  to  be  such  that  no 
part  of  the  ether  outside  the  atoms  experiences  any  displacement 
in  consequence  of  the  displacements  actually  produced  within  the 
space  occupied  separately  and  jointly  by  the  two  atoms.  This 
implies  that  the  ether  drawn  away  fmm  the  lenticular  space  of 
overlap  by  the  extra  rarefaction  there,  is  taken  in  to  the  central 
regions  of  the  two  atoms  in  virtue  of  the  attractions  of  the  atoms 
on  the  ether  in  those  regiona  In  an  addition  to  Lecture  XVIII. 
on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
give  explanation  and  justification  of  this  assumption. 

§  43.    As  a  representation  of  an  optically  isotropic  crystal, 
consider  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  atoms  for  simplicity  taken 
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EoteeoUr.  in  cubic  order  as  thown  in  fig.  3.  Each  erne  of  the  outermoet 
atoms  experiences  resultant  force  inwards  from  the  ether  within 
it,  and  this  force  is  balanced  by  repulsion  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
atom  next  it  inside.  For  every  atom  except  those  lying  in  the 
outer  &ces»  the  forces  which  it  experiences  in  different  directions 
.  from  the  ether  within  it  balance  one  another :  and  so  do  the  forces 
which  it  experiences  from  the  atoms  around  it.  But  each  of  the 
outermost  atoms  experiences  a  resultant  repulsion  from  the  other 
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atoms  in  contact  with  it»  and  this  repulsion  outwards  is  balanced 
by  a  contraty  attraction  of  the  ether  on  the  atom.  Hence  the 
outermost  atoms  all  round  a  cube  of  the  crystal  exert  an  outward 
pull  upon  the  ether  within  the  containing  cube.  In  acconlanco 
with  the  assumption  stated  at  the  end  of  §  42,  the  position  and 
shape  of  every  particle  of  ether  outside  tho  atoms  is  undisturbed 
by  the  forces  exerted  by  the  atoms  in  the  spaces  occupied  by  them 
neparately  and  jointly;  and  it  is  only  in  these  spaces  thai  the 
ether  is  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  atoms. 

§  44.  Suppose  now  that  by  forces  applied  to  the  atoms  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow-heads  in  fig.  4,  the  distances  between  the 
centres  of  contiguous  atoms  are  increased  and  diminished  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  With  this  configuration  of  the  atoms  the  ether 
is  pulled  outwards  by  the  atoms  with  stronger  forces  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  AC,  BD  than  in  directions  parallel  io  AB 
and  CD.  Hence  as  (§§  42,  43  al)Ove)  the  ether  is  unstressed  and 
nnstrained  in  the  interstices  between  the  atoms,  the  ether  within 
the  atoms  experiences  an  excess  of  outward  pulling  stress  in  the 
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direction  parallel  to  AO  aad  BD  above  outward  palling  stress  in  lUi^ 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  these  lines:  and  therefore,  ifthgr$ 
were  no  ceolatropif  of  ifiertia,  and  if  the  stress  theory  which  w^ 
have  worked  out  (§§  35,  36)  for  homogeneous  ether  is  applicable 
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to  average  action  of  the  whole  ether  with  its  great  inequaliUea  of 
density  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  assemblage  of  atoma.  the 
propagational  velocity  of  distortional  waves  would  be  greater  when 
the  direction  of  vibration  is  parallel  to  AC  and  BD  than  when  it 
is  parallel  to  AS  and  CD,  But  alas!  this  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what»  thirteen  years  ago,  Kerr,  by  experimental  research  of  a 
rigorously  testing  character,  found  for  the  bi-refringent  action  of 
strained  glass*,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  seventy  years  previously.  We  are  forced  to 
admit  that  one  or  both  of  our  two  "  %/**»  must  bo  denied. 

§  45.  It  seems  to  me  now  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  true  explanation  of  the  double  refraction  of  a  natural  crystal 
or  of  a  piece  of  strained  glass  may  possibly  be  that  given  by 
QIazebrook  in  another  paperf  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Phtlo- 
sophical  Magazine  as  Kerr's  already  i*eferred  to.   Glazebrook  made 

*  *•  ExperiinenU  on  the  Birefringent  Action  of  Stninea  OUst,*'  PkU.  Uag.  Oet 
18SS,  p.  880. 

t  *«0n  the  AppUoation  of  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson*!  Theoiy  of  a  ContnusUle 
Ether  to  Double  Befrsetiont  Dispersion,  MetaUio  Reflexion,  and  other  Opiieal 
ProbUnu."    PhiU  Mag.  Deo.  1SS8,  p.  524. 
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the  remarkable  diaooveiy  eiprened  in  his  eqaation  (14)  (p*  6S6) 
that»  when  the  propagational  velocity  of  the  oondensational- 
larefactiooal  wave  is  tero,  the  two  propagational  velocities  due  to 
aeolotropic  inertia  in  a  distortional  wave  with  same  wave-front* 
are  the  same  as  those  given  by  my  equation  (94),  and  originally  by 
Fresnel;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  wave-surface  is  exactly 
Fresnel's.  It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  result  that  the  wave 
surface  should  be  exactly  Fresnel's,  whether  the  optic  asoloiropy  is 
due  to  difference  of  stress  in  different  directions  in  an  incompres- 
sible elastic  solid,  or  to  leolotropy  of  inertia  in  an  ideal  elastic 
solid  endowed  with  a  negative  compressibility  modulus  of  just 
such  value  as  to  make  the  velocity  of  the  condensational-nirc- 
iactional  wave  zero.  In  Qlazebrook's  theory  the  direction  of 
vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  my,  and  in  the 
vibratory  motion  the  solid  experienlces  a  slight  degree  of  change 
of  bulk  combined  with  pure  distortion.  In  the  stress  theory  of 
§§  7... 34  the  line  of  vibration  is  exactly  in  the  wave-front  or 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  normal  and  there  is  no  change  of  bulk. 

§  46.  In  Lecture  XVIII,  when  we  are  occupied  with  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  we  shall  see  that .  Fresnel's 
formula  for  the  three  rays,  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted,  when 
the  line  of  vibration  is  in  their  plane,  is  a  strict  dynamical  conse- 
quence of  the  assumption  of  zero  velocity  for  the  condensational- 
rarefactional  wave  in  both  the  mediums,  or  in  one  of  the  mediums 
only  while  the  other  medium  is  incompressible.  But  the  difficulties 
of  accepting  zero  velocity  for  condensational-rarefactional  wave, 
whether  in  undisturbed  ether  through  space  or  among  the  atoms 
of  ponderable  matter,  are  not  overcome. 

§  47.  It  will  be  seen,  (§§  3,  4,  7,  21,  22,  24,  25,  33,  35.  37,  38, 
39,  40,  45  above,)  that  after  earnest  and  hopeful  consideration  of 
the  stress  theory  of  double  refraction  during  fourteen  years, 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  give  the  true  explanation 
either  of  the  double  refraction  of  natural  crystals,  or  of  double 
refraction  induced  in  isotropic  solids  by  the  application  of  unequal 
pressures  in  different  directions..  Nevertheless  the  mathematical 
investigations  of  §§  7... 21  and  §§  24.. .34,  interesting  as  they  are 

*  2,  m,  M  an  the  direotion-oosinet  of  Ihe  normal  to  the  wa?«-froDt  in  Olaze* 
teook'i  paper,  and  X,  /^  r,  in  mj  ||  IS,  21,  88,  84  above. 
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in  the  abstract  dynainios  of  a  homogeneous  inoompreasible  elastie  lu^ 
solid,  have  an  important  application  in  respect  to  the  influence  of 
ponderable  matter  on  ether.  They  prove  in  fiict  the  truth  of  the 
assumption  at  the  end  of  §  42,  however  the  forces  within  the  atoms 
are  to  be  explained ;  because  any  distortion  of  ether  in  the  space 
around  a  crystal,  even  so  slight  as  that  illustrated,  in  fig.  1,  $  38 
above,  would  produce  double  refraction  in  air  or  vacuum  outside 
the  crystal,  not  quite  as  intense  outside  as  inside;  not  vastly  less, 
close  to  the  outside ;  and  diminishing  with  distance  outside  but 
still  quite  perceptible,  to  distances  of  several  diameters  of  the 
mass. 
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WBDinsDAT,  October  U,  ft  p.m. 

[This  wm  a  double  lecture ;  but  as  the  substanoe  of  the  flnt 
part,  with  amplification  partly  founded  on  experimental  discoveries 
by  many  workers  since  it  was  delivered,  has  been  already  repro- 
duced  in  dated  additions  on  pp.  148—157  and  176 — 184  above, 
only  the  second  part  is  here  givea] 

I  want  now  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  abttolute 
magnitudes  of  masses  and  energies,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
nothing  indefinite  in  our  ideas  upon  this  port  of  our  subject ;  and 
I  commence  by  reading  and  commenting  on  an  old  article  of  mine 
relating  to  the  energy  of  sunlight  and  the  density  of  ether. 

[Nov.  20, 1899...itfarc&  28, 1901.  From  now,  henceforth  till 
the  end  of  the  Lectures,  sections  will  be  numbered  continuously.] 

Note  on  the  Possible  Density  of  the  Luminiferous 
Medium  and  on  the  Mechanical  Value  op  a  Cubic 
MiLE*t  OF  Sunlight. 

[From  Edin.  Royal  Soe.  Trani.^  VoL  XZL  Part  i.  May,  1854 ;  Phil.  Mag. 
VL  1854 ;  Cfompiei  Rtmdm^  xxxix.  Sopt  1854 ;  Art  lxvil  of  Math,  and 
Phy$.  Papen.] 

§  1.  That  there  must  be  a  medium  forming  a  continuous 
material  communication  throughout  space  to  the  remotest  visible 
body  is  a  fundamental  assumption  in  the  undulatory  Theory 
of  light.     Whether  or  not  this  medium  is   (as  appears  J  to 

*  [Note  of  Dee.  93,  ISM.  The  brsin-WMting  pervenity  of  the  iniulsr  inertia 
whieh  itiU  eondemni  British  Engineers  to  reckoniugs  of  miles  and  yards  and  feet 
and  inches  and  grains  and  pounds  and  oonoes  and  acres  is  ouriously  illitstrated  by 
tho  title  and  nmnerieal  resnlts  of  this  Article  as  originally  pnblished.] 

t  [Oct.  IS,  1899.  In  the  present  reproduction,  as  part  of  my  Leo.  XVI.  of 
Baltimore,  1884, 1  suggest  eubie  kilometre  instead  of  "  cubic  mile  "  in  the  title  and 
oae  the  French  metrical  system  exclusively  in  the  article.] 

t  [Oct  18, 1899.— Not  so  now.  I  did  not  in  1864  know  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.] 
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me  most  probable)  a  continuation  of  our  awn  atmosphere* 
its  existence  is  a  fact  that  cannetL  be  <|tie8tioned,  when  the 
overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  is 
considered;  and  the  investigation  of  its  properties  in  every 
possible  way  becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  A  first 
question  would  naturally  occur,  What  is  the  absolute  density  of 
the  luminiferous  ether  in  any  part  of  space  ?  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  attempt  having  hitherto  been  made  to  answer  this  question, 
and  the  present  state  of  science  does  not  in  fact  afford  sufiicient 
data.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  we  may  assign  an 
iuferior  limit  to  the  density  of  the  luminiferous  medium  in  intar* 
planetary  space  by  considering  the  mechanical  value  of  sunlight 
as  deduced  in  preceding  communications  to  the  Royal  Society 
[Tram.  J2.  8.  B.\  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System;  re- 
published as  Art.  LXVI.  of  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers]  from  Pouillet's 
data  on  solar  radiation,  and  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  thermal  unit.  Thus  the  value  of  solar  radiation  per  second 
per  square  centimetre  at  the  earth's  distanea  from  the  sun. 
estimated  at  1235  cm.-grams,  is  the  same  as  the  mechanical 
value  of  sunlight  in  the  luminiferous  medium  through  a  space 
of  as  many  cubic  centimeti*es  as  the  number  of  linear  centimetres 
of  propagation  of  light  per  second.  Hence  the  mechanical  value 
of  the  whole  energy,  kinetic  and  potential,  of  the  disturbance 
kept  up  in  the  space  of  a  cubic  ceutimetre  at  the  earth's  distance 

-        .,  ,  .      1235  412    . 

from  the  sun*,  is  q—^.  ,  or  j^  of  a  cm..gram. 

§  2.  The  mechanical  value  of  a  cubic  kilometre  of  sunlight  is 
consequently  412  metre-kilograms,  equivalent  to  the  work  of  one 
horse-power  for  5*4  seconds.  This  result  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  actual  amount  of  mechanical  energy  of  the  luminiferous 
motions  and  forces  within  our  own  atmosphere.  Merely  to  com- 
mence the  illumination  of  eleven  cubic  kilometres,  requires  an 
amoimt  of  work  equal  to  that  of  a  horse-power  for  a  minute; 
the  same  amoUnt  of  energy  exists  in  that  space  as  long  as 
light  continues  to  traverse  it;  and,  if  the  source  of  light  be 

*  The  meohanlcal  valae  of  tunUght  in  %xkj  space  near  the  tan's  torfaee  muat 

be  gieater  than  in  an  equal  Bi»aee  at  the  earth  Hi  distance,  in  the  ntio  o(  the  square 

of  the  earth*s  distance  to  the  square  of  the  sun's  radius,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 

46,000  to  1  nearly.    The  mechanical  value  of  a  cubio  eentimetre  of  sunlight  near 

1235  X  40000 
the  sun  must,  therefore,  be  —^r — ^nuo~  ^'  about  *0019  of  a  om.-gram. 

9  X  10 
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•  raddenly  stopped,  mutt  pass  from  it  before  the  illttmination 
ceases*.  The  matter  which  possesses  this  energy  is  the  lumini- 
ferous  medium.  If»  then,  we  knew  the  velocities  of  the  vibratory 
motions,  we  might  ascertain  the  density  of  the  luminiferous 
medium;  or,  conversely,  if  we  knew  the  density  of  the  medium, 
we  might  determine  the  average  velocity  of  the  moving  particles. 

§  3.  Without  any  such  definite  knowledge,  we  may  assign  a 
superior  limit  to  the  velocities,  and  deduce  an  inferior  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  motions 
which  constitute  waves  of  light  For  it  appears  certain  that  the 
amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  constituting  nuliant  heat  and  light 
must  be  but  small  fractions  of  the  wave-lengths,  and  that  the 
greatest  velocities  of  the  vibrating  particles  must  be  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves. 

§  4  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  homogeneous  plane  polarized 
light,  and  let  the  greatest  velocity  of  vibration  be  denoted  by  v ; 
the  distance  to  which  a  particle  vibrates  on  each  side  of  its 
position  of  equilibrium,  by  A;  and  the  wave-length,  by  X.  Then, 
if  V  denote  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  light  or  ratliant  heat, 

we  have 

V      ^    A 
7-2W-; 

and  therefore  if  ^  be  a  small  fraction  of  X,  v  must  also  be  a  small 
fraction  (2w  times  as  great)  of  V.  The  same  relation  holds  for 
circularly  polarized  light,  since  in  the  time  during  which  a  particle 
revolves  once  round  in  a  circle  of  radius  ^,  the  wave  has  been  pro- 
pagated over  a  space  equal  to  X.  Now  the  whole  mechanical  value 
of  homogeneous  plane  polarized  light  in  an  infinitely  small  space 
containing  only  particles  sensibly  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration, 
which  consists  entirely  of  potential  energy  at  the  instants  when 
the  particles  are  at  rest  at  the  extremities  of  their  excursions, 
partly  of  potential  and  partly  of  kinetic  energy  when  they  are 
moving  to  or  from  their  positions  of  equilibrium',  and  wholly  of 
kinetic  energy  when  they  are  passing  through  these  positions,  is 
of  constant  amount,  and  must  therefore  be  at  every  instant  equal 
to  half  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  which  the 
particles  have  in  the  last-mentioned  case.    But  the  velocity  of  any 

*  SimiUriy  we  find  4140  hone-power  for  a  minute  m  the  amount  of  work 
required  to  generate  the  energy  eiitting  in  a  cubio  kilometre  of  light  near  the  tun. 
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particle  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium  is  the  greatest  MiH 
velocity  of  vibration.    This  we  have  denoted  by  v;  and,  there- 
fore, if  p  denote  the  quantity  of  vibrating  matter  contained  in  a 
certain  space,  a  apace  of  unit  volume  for  instance,  the  whole  me* 
chanical  value  of  all  the  energy,  both  kinetic  and  potential,  of  the 
disturbance  within  that  space  at  any  time  is  ^pv*.    The  mechani- 
cal energy  of  circularly  polarized  light  at  every  instant  is  (as  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Stokes)  half  kinetic  energy       ! 
of  the  revolving  particles  and  half  potential  energy  of  the  dis- 
tortion kept  up  in  the  luminiferous  medium ;  and,  therefore,  v       ■ 
being  now  taken  to  denote  the  constant  velocity  of  motion  of  each 
particle,  double  the  preceding  expression  gives  the  mechanical       I 
value  of  the  whole  disturbance  in  a  unit  of  volume  in  the  present 
case. 

§  5.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  for  any  elliptically  polarized  light 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  disturbance  in  a  unit  of  volume  will 
be  between  ^pif^  and  />v*,  if  v  still  denote  the  greatest  velocity  of 
the  vibrating  particles.  The  mechanical  value  of  the  disturbance 
kept  up  by  a  number  of  coexisting  series  of  waves  of  different 
periods,  polarized  in  the  same  plane,  is  the  sum  of  the  mechanical 
values  due  to  each  homogeneous  series  separately,  and  the  greatest 
velocity  that  can  possibly  be  acquired  by  any  vibrating  particle  is 
the  sum  of  the  separate  velocities  due  to  the  different  series. 
Exactly  the  same  remark  applies  to  coexistent  series  of  circularly 
polarized  waves  of  different  periods.  Hence  the  mechanical  value 
is  certainly  less  than  half  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of 
the  greatest  velocity  acquired  by  a  particle,  when  the  disturbance 
consists  in  the  superposition  of  different  series  of  plane  polarized 
waves ;  and  we  may  conclude,  for  every  kind  of  radiation  of  light 
or  heat  except  a  series  of  homogeneous  circularly  polarized  waves, 
that  tlie  mechanical  value  of  the  disUtrbance  kept  up  in  any  space 
is  less  than  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  greatest 
velocity  acquired  by  a  viWating  particle  in  the  varying  platses  of  its 
motion.  How  much  less  in  such  a  complex  radiation  as  that  of 
sunlight  and  heat  we  cannot  tell,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
much  the  velocity  of  a  particle  may  mount  up,  perhaps  even  to 
a  considerable  value  in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion, at  some  instant  by  the  superposition  of  different  motions 
chancing  to  agree ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  product  of  the 
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mass  into  the  aquare  of  an  ordinary  maximum  velocity,  or  of  the 
mean  of  a  great  many  suoceasive  maximum  velocities  of  a  vibrat- 
ing particle,  cannot  exceed  in  any  great  ratio  the  true  mechanical 
value  of  the  disturbance. 

§  6«  Recurring,  however,  to  the  definite  expression  for  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  disturbance  in  the  case  of  homogeneous 
circularly  polarized  light,  the  only  case  in  which  the  velocities 
of  all  particles  are  constant  and  the  same,  we  may  define  the 
mean  velocity  of  vibration  in  any  case  as  such  a  velocity  that 
the  product  of  its  square  into  the  mass  of  the  vibrating  par- 
ticles is  equal  to  the  whole  mechanical  value,  in  kinetic  and 
potential  energy,  of  the  disturbance  in  a  certain  space  traversed 
by  it ;  and  from  all  we  know  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  undula- 
tions, it  seems  certain  that  this  velocity  must  be  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  velocity  of.  propagation  in  the  most  intense  light 
or  radiant  heat  which  is  propagated  according  to  known  laws. 
Denoiting  this  velocity  for  the  ease  of  sunlight  at  the  earth's 
distance  from  the  sun  by  v,  and  calling  ir  the  mass  in  grammes  of 
any  volume  of  the  luniiniferous  ether,  we  have  for  the  mechanical 
value  of  the  disturbance  in  the  same  space,  in  terms  of  terrestrial 
eravitation  units, 

—  «*t 
9 

where  g  is  the  number  981,  measuring  in  (CQ.s.)  absolute  units 

of  force,  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  gramme.    Now,  from  Pouillet's 

observation,   we    found    in    the    last    footnote   on   §  1   above, 

1235x46000   .      ,.  u     •    i       i        •  .•     x 

|P for  the  mechanical   value,  in   centimetre-grams, 

of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  sunlight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sun;  and  therefore  the  mass,  in  grammes,  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  ether,  must  be  given  by  the  equation, 

981  X  1235  X  46000 


W 


^V 


If  we  assume  v  «■  -  K,  this  becomes 

n 

^  981  X  1285  X  46000   ,  981  x  1285  x  46000   , 


20-64   . 
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and  for  the  maaa,  in  grammes,  of-  a  cubic  kilometre  we  have 

20-64 


10' 


xnK 


§  7,  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  a  definite  limit  to  the  ratio 
which  V  may  bear  to  V;  but  it  appears  imprabable  that  it  eould 
be  more,  for  instance,  than  ^,  for  any  kind  of  light  following  the 
observed  laws.  We  may  conclude  that  probably  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  luminiferous  medium  in  the  space  near  the  sun  contains 
not  less  than  516  x  lO""*^  of  a  gramme  of  matter;  and  a  cubic 
kilometre  not  less  than  516  x  10'*  of  a  gramme. 

§  8.  [Nov,.  16,  1899.  We  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  density  of  ether  is  constant  throughout  interplanetary  and 
interstellar  space.  Hence,  taking  the  density  of  water  as  unity 
according  to  the  convenient  French  metrical  systcni,  the  preceding 
statements  are  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  density  of  ether  in 
vacuum  or  space  devoid  of  ponderable  matter  is  everywhere 
probably  not  less  than  5  x  10~'*. 

Hence  the  rigidity,  (being  equal  to  the  density  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light),  must  be  not  less  than 
4500  dynes*  per  square  centimetre.  With  this  enormous  value 
as  an  inferior  limit  to  the  rigidity  of  the  ether,  we  shall  see  in  an 
addition  to  Lecture  XIX.  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  for  a 
radiant  molecule  moving  through  etiier  and  displacing  ether  by 
its  translatory  as  well  as  by  its  vibratory  motions,  consistently 
with  any  probable  suppositions  as  to  magnitudes  of  moleculea 
and  ruptiiral  rigidity-modulus  of  ether;  and  that  it  is  also 
impossible  to  explain  the  known  smallness  of  ethereal  resistance 
against  the  motions  of  planets  and  comets,  or  of  smaller  ponder- 
able bodies,  such  as  those  we  can  handle  and  experiment  upon  in 
our  abode  on  the  earth's  surface,  if  the  ether  must  be  pushed 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  body  moving  through  it.  We  shall  fiml 
ourselves  forced  to  consider  the  necessity  of  some  hypothesis  for 
the  free  motion  of  pomlemble  bodies  through  ether,  disturbing  it 
only  by  condensations  and  rai*efactions,  with  no  incompatibility 
in  respect  to  joint  occupation  of  the  same  space  by  the  two 
substances.]    See  FhiL  Mag,  Aug.  1900,  pp.  181—198. 

*  See  Math,  and  Phyt.  Pajten,  Vol.  ni.  p.  522 ;  and  in  Ufit  line  of  Table  4. 
for  "  ^  >  lO-»  "  tnbetituto  •>  <  IQ-*"." 
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Molar.  §  9.  I  wish  to  make  a  short  calculation  to  ahow  bow  much  com- 
pressiDg  force  ia  exerted  apon  the  luminiferoue  ether  by  the  aim's 
attraction.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  ether  imponderable.  How 
do  we  know  it  is  imponderable  ?  If  we  had  never  dealt  with  air 
except  by  our  senses,  air  would  be  imponderable  to  us;  but  wo 
know  by  experiment  that  a  vacuous  glass  globe  shows  an  increase 
of  weight  when  air  is  allowed  to  flow  into  it.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  the  lumiuiferous  ether  to  be  imponder« 
able.  [Nov.  17,  1899.  I  now  see  that  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  reason  to  believe  that  ether  is  imponderable.]  It  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  sun  as  air  is.  At  all  events  the 
onus  of  proof  rests  with  those  who  assert  that  it  is  impondemble. 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  modify  our  ideas  of  what  gravitation  is, 
if  we  have  a  mass  spreading  through  space  with  mutual  gi'avita- 
lions  between  its  parts  without  being  attracted  by  other  bodies. 
[2fov.  17, 1899.  But  is  there  any  gravitational  attraction  between 
«liflcrent  portions  of  ether?  Certainly  not,  unless  either  it  is 
infinitely  resistant  against  condensation,  or  there  is  only  a  finite 
volume  of  space  occupied  by  it.  Suppose  that  ether  is  given  uni- 
formly spread  through  space  to  infinite  distances  in  all  directions. 
Any  laige  enough  spherical  portion  of  it,  if  held  with  its  surface 
absolutely  fixed,  would  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  become 
heterogeneous ;  and  this  tendency  could  certainly  not  be  counter- 
acted by  doing  away  with  the  supposed  rigidity  of  its  boundary 
and  by  the  attraction  of  ether  extending  to  infinity  outside  it. 
The  pressure  at  the  centre  of  a  spherical  portion  of  homogeneous 
gravitational  matter  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius, 
and  therefore,  by  taking  the  globe  large  enough,  may  be  made  as 
laige  as  we  please,  whatever  be  the  density.  In  fact,  if  there 
were  mutual  gravitation  between  its  pai*ts,  homogeneous  ether 
extending  through  all  space  would  be  essentially  unstable,  unless 
infinitely  resistant  against  compressing  or  dilating  forces.  If  we 
admit  that  ether  is  to  some  degree  condensible  and  extensible, 
and  believe  that  it  extends  through  all  space,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  there  is  no  mutual  gravitation  between  its  paits, 
and  cannot  believe  that  it  is  gravitationally  attracted  by  the  sun 
or  the  earth  or  any  ponderable  matter;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
believe  ether  to  be  a  substance  outside  the  law  of  universal 
gmvitation.] 
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S  10.  In  the  meantime,  it  in  an  interesting  and  definite  question 
to  think  of  what  the  weight  of  a  column  of  luminiforous  ether  of 
infinite  height  resting  on  the  sun,  would  be,  supposing  the  sun 
cold  and  quiet,  and  supposing  for  the  moment  ether  to  be 
'  gravitationally  attracted  by  the  sun  as  if  it  were  ponderable 
matter  of  density  5  x  10'"^.  You  all  know  the  theorem  for  mean 
gravity  due  to  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  a  point.  It  shows  that  the  heaviness  of  a  uniform  vertical 
column  AB,  of  mass  w  per  unit  length,  and  having  its  length  in  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  force  (7,  is 

where  m  denotes  the  attraction  on  unit  of  mass  at  unit  distance. 
Hence  writing  for  mw/CA,  mwCA/CA\  we  see  that  the  attraction 
(in  an  infinite  column  under  the  influence  of  a  force  decreasing 
acconling  to  inverse  s(|uare  of  distance,  is  eifual  to  the  attraction 
on  a  column  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  of  its  near  end  from 
the  centre,  and  attracted  by  a  uniform  force  equal  to  that  of 
gravity  on  the  near  end.  The  sim's  radius  is  697  x  10*  cms.  and 
gravity  at  his  surfaicc  is  27  times*  terrestrial  gravity,  or  say 
27000  dynes  per  gramme  of  mass.  Hence  the  sun's  attraction  on 
a  column  of  ether  of  a  square  centimetre  section,  if  of  density 
5  X  10*""  and  extending  from  his  surface  to  infinity,  would  be 
9*4  X  10"*'  of  a  dyne,  if  ether  were  pondemble. 

§  11.  Considerations  similar  to  those  of  Noven'kber  1899  in- 
serted in  §  9  above  lead  to  decisive  proof  that  the  mean  density  of 
ponderable  matter  through  any  very  large  spherical  volume  of 
space  is  smaller,  the  greater  the  radius ;  and  is  infinitely  small  for 
an  infinitely  great  radius.  If  it  were  not  so  a  majority  of  the 
bodies  in  the  universe  would  each  experience  infinitely  great 
gravitational  force.  This  is  t\  short  statement  of  the  e&senoe  of 
the  following  demonstration. 

§  12.  Let  V  be  any  volume  of  space  bounded  by  a  closed 
surface,  ;Sf,  outside  of  which  and  within  which  there  are  ponderable 
bodies ;  if  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  these  bodies  within  S ; 

*  Thii  ii  founded  on  the  foHowing  values  for  the  ton*!  mais  and  ndiui  and  the 
earth's  radios :— sun's  nia8s«824000  earth's  mass;  sun's  radinss697000  kilo- 
metres; earth's  radinssttSTl  kilometres. 
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Molar,  and  p  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  volume  V. 
We  have 

\  MmpV (1). 

Let  Q  denote  the  mean  value  of  the  normal  component  of  the 
gravitational  force  at  all  points  of  8.    Wo  have 

QSm4^Mm^pV (2). 

• 

by  a  general  theorem  discovered  by  Green  seventy-three  years 
ago  regarding  force  at  a  surface  of  any  shape,  due  to  matter 
(gmvitational,  or  ideal  electric,  or  ideal  magnetic)  acting  according 
to  the  Newtonian  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  It 
is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  surface-integral  of  the  normal 
component  force  due  to  matter  outside  any  closed  surface  is  zero 
for  the  whole  surface.  If  normal  component  force  acting  inwards 
is  reckoned  positive,  force  outwards  must  of  course  be  reckoned 
negative.  In  equation  (2)  the  normal  component  foi*ce  may  be 
outwards  at  some  points  of  the  surface  8,  if  in  some  places  the 
tangent  plane  is  cut  by  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface  is 
wholly  convex,  the  normal  component  force  must  be  everywhere 
inwards. 

§  13.    Let  now  the  surfiice  be  spherical  of  radius  r.    We  have 

5»4ir;-;  V'-^H;  F-^rflf (3). 

Hence,  for  a  spherical  surface,  (2)  gives 

^"T'''*"7J <*>• 

This  shows  that  the  average  normal  component  force  over  the 
sarfece  8  is  infinitely  great,  if  p  is  finite  and  r  is  infinitely  great, 
which  suffices  to  prove  §  11. 

§  14.    For  example,  let 

r-  150.  W.  20C .  10«- 3-09 .  10>«  kilometres (5). 

• 

This  is  the  distance  at  which  a  star  must  be  to  have  parallax  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  second ;  because  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  firom  the  sun  is  one-hundred-and-fifty-million  kilometres,  and 
there  are  two-hundred-and-six-thousand  seconds  of  angle  in  the 
radian.    Let  us  try  whether  there  can  be  as  much  matter  as  a 
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thouaand-million  times  the  sun's  mass,  or«  as  we  shall  say  for  Udtt. 
brevity,  a  thousand-million  suns,  within  a  spherical  sur&oe  of  that 
radius  (5).  The  sun's  mass  is  324»000  times  the  earth's  mass;  and 
therefore*^ our  quantity  of  matter  on  trial  is  3*24  •  10^  times  the 
earth's  mass.  Hence  if  we  denote  by  g  teri-cstrial  gravity  at  tho 
earth's  surface,  we  have  by  (4) 

Q- 3-24 .  10" (|?J-:.}^^y5r- 1-37 .  li)-*'.g (6V 

Hence  if  the  I'adial  force  were  equal  over  the  whole  spherical 
surface,  its  amount  would  be  1*37.10""  of  terrestrial  surfieuse* 
gravity ;  and  every  body  on  or  near  that  surface  would  experience 
an  acceleration  toward  the  centre  ecjual  to 

1'37 .  10~"  kilometres  per  second  per  second  ......  (7X 

because  g  is  approximately  1000  centimetres  per  second  per 
second,  or  *01  kilometre  per  second  per  second.  If  the  normal 
force  is  not  uniform,  bodies  on  or  near  the  spherical  surface  will 
experience  centreward  acceleration,  some  at  more  than  that  mte, 
some  less.  At- exactly  that  rate,  the  velocity  acquired  per  year 
(thirty-one  and  a  half  million  seconds)  would  be  4*32  •  10~^  kilo- 
metres per  second.  With  the  same  rate  of  accelei-ation  through 
five  million  years  tho  velocity  would  amount  to  21'(>  kilometres 
per  second,  if  the  body  started  from  rest  at  our  spherical  surface ; 
and  the  space  moved  through  in  five  million  years  would  be 
*17 .  10'*  kilometres,  which  is  only  *055  of  r  (5).  This  is  so  small 
that  the  force  would  vary  very  little,  unless  thi*ough  the  accident 
of  near  approach  to  some  other  body.  With  the  same  acceleration 
constant  through  twenty-five  million  years  the  velocity  would 
amount  to  108  kilometres  per  second;  but  the  space  moved  through 
in  twenty-five  million  years  would  be  4*25 .  10"  kilometres,  or 
more  than  the  radius  r,  which  shows  that  the  rate  of  acceleratiou 
could  not  be  approximately  constant  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as 
twenty-five  million  years.  It  would,  in  faict,  have  many  chances 
of  being  much  greater  than  108  kilometres  per  second,  and  many 
chances  also  of  being  considerably  less. 

§  15.  Without  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
the  motions  and  velocities  of  the  thousand  million  bodies,  we  can 
see  that  if  they  had  been  given  at  rest*  twenty -five  million  years 

*  **The  potential  energy  of  graWtatioQ  may  be  in  reaUty  the  ultimate  created 
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Volar,  ago  distributed  uniformly  or  non-uoiformly  through  our  sphere  (6) 
of  309  •  10^  kilometres  radius,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
would  now  have  velocities  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  kilometres 
per  second,  while  many  would  have  velocities  less  than  that;  and 
certainly  some  would  have  velocities  greater  than  108  kilometres 
per  second ;  or  if  thousands  of  millious  of  years  ago  they  had 
been  given  at  rest»  at  distances  from  one  another  very  great  in 
comparison  with  r  (5),  so  distributed  that  they  should  temporarily 
now  be  equably  spaced  throughout  a  spherical  surface  of  nidius  r 
(5),  their  mean  velocity  (reckoned  as  the  square  i*oot  of  the  mean 
of  the  squares  of  their  actual  velocities)  would  now  l)e  50*4  kilo- 
metres  per  second*.  This  is  not  very  unlike  what  we  know  of 
the  stars  visible  to  us.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible,  perhaps  pro- 
bable, that  there  may  be  as  much  matter  as  a  thousand  million 
suns  within  the  distance  corresponding  to  parallax  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a*  second  (309 .  10^  kilometres).  But  it  seems 
perfectly  certain  that  there  cannot  be  within  this  distance  as 
much  matter  as  ten  thousand  million  suns ;  because  if  there  were, 
we  should  find  much  greater  velocities  of  visible  stara  than 
observation  shows;  according  to  the  following  tables  of  results, 
and  statements,  from  the  most  recent  scientific  authorities  on  the 
subject 

**  antecedent  of  tU  Uie  motion,  heat,  snd  light  st  present  in  the  nniverie.**  Bee 
Mechanical  AuUeedenii  of  Afodofi,  Heat,  and  Ught^  Art.  lux.  of  my  CoUtettd 
Math,  ami  Phyt.  Papen,  Vol  ii. 

*  To  prore  thb,  remaric  that  Uie  exhsuetlon  of  gmvitationsl  ftnergy 
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lliomflon  and  Taii*a  Satural  Philotophp,  Part  II.  f  540)  when  a  vast  number,  St  of 

equal  masses  come  from  rest  at  iofinito  distances  from  one  another  to  an  equably 

spaced  distribntion  through  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is  easUy  found  to  be  8/10  Fr, 

vbere  F  denotes  the  resultant  force  of  the  attraction  of  all  of  them  on  a  material 

point,  of  mass  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  masses,  placed  at  the  spherical  surface. 

Now  this  eihaustion  of  gravitational  energy  is  spent  wholly  in  the  generation  of 

1  8 

kinetic  energy;  and  therefore  we  have  2^  inp^»  jgFr,  and  by  (7)  Fsl'87 .  IQr^^Xm; 

whence 

^«|lS7.ia-».f 

which,  for  the  ease  of  equal  masses,  gives,  with  (6)  for  the  value  of  r, 

^^» V(l  1'^ •  ^^^ •  >*^ •  10>*)«M-4  kilometres  per  second. 
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tfoitf.  HotioQs  of  Stan  in  the  Une  of  Sight  determined  at  Potadam 
.    Observatory,  1889-1891.  (Communicated  by  Professor  Becker» 
University  Observatory,  Glasgow.) 
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The  velocity  of  the  sun  relatively  to  stars  in  general  according 
to  Kempf  and  Risteen  is  probably  about  19  kilometres  per  second*. 
In  respect  to  greatest  proper  motions  and  velocities  Sir  Nonnan 
Lockyer  j^ves  me  the  following  information: — "The  star  with 
"  the  greatest  known  proper  motion  (acniss  the  line  of  sight)  is 
''2-13  Cordoba  as  S"'*?  per  annum.  Velocity  in  kilometres  not 
••  known. 

**  1830  Qroombridge  has  a  proper  motion  of  T'^'O  per  annum 
"  and  a  parallax  of  O''*089f  from  which  it  results  that  the  velocity 
"  across  the  line  of  sight  is  370  kms.  per  second.  Various  esti- 
"  mates  of  the  parallax,  however,  have  been  made  and  this  velocity 
""is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  star  with  the  greatest  known 
''velocity  in  the  line  of  sight  is  (  Herculis,  which  travels  at 
"^  70  kms.  per  second. 

*  Bee  fbotnote  on  1 10  of  Appendii  B. 
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''The  dark  liae  oomponent  of  Nova  Peraei  was  approaching IMv. 
''the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  over  1100  kma.  per  aecond."  Thin 
last-mentioned  and  greatest  velocity  is  probably  that  of  a  torrent 
of  gas  due  to  comparatively  small  particles  of  melted  and  evaporat- 
ing  fragments  shot  out  laterally  from  two  great  solid  or  liquid 
masses  colliding  with  one  another,  which  may  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  either  before  collision ;  just  as  we  see 
in  the  trajectories  of  small  fragments  shot  out  nearly  horizontally 
when  a  condemned  mass  of  cast-iron  is  broken  up  by  a  heavy 
mass  of  iron  falling  upon  it  from  a  height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet 
in  engineering  works. 

§  16.  Newcomb  has  given  a  most  interesting  speculation 
regarding  the  very  great  velocity  of  1830  Qroombridge»  which  he 
concludes  as  follows: — "  It,  theu»  the  star  in  question  belongs  to 
"  our  stellar  system,  the  masses  or  extent  of  that  system  must 
"be  many  times  greater  than  telescopic  observation  and  astro- 
gnomical  research  indicate.  We  may  place  the  dilemma  in  a 
"  concise  form,  as  follows : — 

"Either  the  bodies  which  compose  our  universe  are  vastly    * 
"  more  massive  and  numerous  than  telescopic  examination  seems 
"  to  indicate,  or  1830  Qroombridge  is  a  runaway  star,  flying  on  a 
'*  boundless  course  through  infinite  space  with  such  momentum  that 
"  the  attraction  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  can  never  stop  it 

**  Which  of  these  is  the  more  probable  alternative  we  cannot 
"  pretend  to  say.  That  the  star  can  neither  be  stopped,  nor  bent 
"far  from  its  course  until  it  has  passed  the  extreme  limit  to 
"which  the  telescope  has  ever  penetrated,  we  may  consider 
"  reasonably  certain.  To  do  this  will  require  two  or  three  millions 
"  of  years.  Whether  it  will  then  be  acted  on  by  attractive  forces 
"of  which  science  has  uo  knowledge,  and  thus  carried  back  to 
"  where  it  started,  or  whether  it  will  continue  straightforward  for 
"  ever,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

"  Much  the  same  dilemma  may  be  applied  to  the  past  history 
"  of  this  body.  If  the  velocity  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more  per 
"  second  with  which  it  is  moving  exceeds  any  that  could  be  pro- 
"  duced  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  universe, 
"  then  it  must  have  been  flying  forward  through  space  from  the 
"  beginning,  and,  having  come  from  an  infinite  distance,  must  be 
"  now  passing  through  our  system  for  the  first  and  only  time." 
T.L.  18 
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§  17.  Id  all  these  views  the  chance  of  passing  another  star  at 
some  small  distance  such  as  one  or  two  or  three  times  the  sun's 
radius  has  been  overlooked;  and  that  this  chance  is  not  excessively 
rare  seems  proved  by  the  multitude  of  Novas  (collisions  and  their 
sequels)  known  in  astronomical  history.  Suppose,  for  example, 
1830  Gruombridge,  moving  at  370  kilometres  per  second,  to  chase 
a  star  of  twenty  times  the  bud's  moss,  moving  neai*ly  in  the  same . 
direction  with  a  velocity  of  50  kilometres  per  second,  and  to 
overtake  it  and  pass  it  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  collision.  Its 
own  direction  would  be  nearly  reversed  and  its  velocity  would  be 
diminished  by  nearly  100  kilometres  per  second.  By  two  or  three 
such  casualties  the  greater  part  of  its  kinetic  energy  might  be 
given  to  much  larger  bodies  previously  moving  with  velocities  of 
less  than  100  kilometres  per  second.  By  supposing  reversed,  the 
motions  of  this  ideal  history,  we  see  that  1830  Groombridge  may 
have  had  a  velocity  of  less  than  100  kilometres  per  second  at  some 
remote  past  time,  and  may  have  had  its  present  great  velocity 
produced  by  several  cases  of  near  approach  to  other  bodies  of  much 
larger  mass  than  its  own,  previously  moving  in  directions  nearly 
o))posite  to  its  own,  and  with  velocities  of  less  than  100  kilometres 
per  second.  Still  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  Newcomb's 
brilliant  suggestion  may  be  true,  and  that  1830  Groombridge  is  a 
roving  star  which  has  entered  our  galaxy,  and  is  destined  to  travel 
through  it  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  million  years,  and 
to  pass  away  into  space  never  to  return  to  us. 

§  18.  Many  of  our  supposed  thousand  million  stars,  perhaps 
a  great  majority  of  them,  may  be  dark  bodies ;  but  let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  each  of  them  to  be  bright,  and  of  the  same  size  and 
brightness  as  our  sun ;  and  on  this  supposition  and  on  the  further 
suppositions  that  they  are  uniformly  scattered  through  a  sphere 
(5)  of  radius  3*09 .  10^*  kilometres,  and  that  there  are  no  stars  out- 
side this  sphere,  let  us  find  what  the  total  amount  of  starlight 
would  be  in  comparison  with  sunlight.  Let  n  be  the  number  per 
unit  of  volume,  of  an  assemblage  of  globes  of  radius  a  scattered 
uniformly  through  a  vast  space.  The  number  in  a  shell  of  radius 
g  and  thickness  dq  will  be  n .  4snq*dq,  and  the  sum '  of  their 
apparent  areas  as  seen  from  the  centre  will  be 

—  n.4irg'ci}  or  n.^n^a^dq. 
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Henoe  by  mtegrating  from  q^O  to  9 a^r  we  find  Mohr. 

n .  4irtiV (8) 

for  the  sum  of  their  apparent  areaa  Now  if  i\r  be  the  total  number 
in  the  sphere  of  radius  r  we  have 

«-^/(t*^) • <»>• 

Hence  (8)  becomes  N.  Sir  f -]  ;  and  if  we  denote  by  a  the  ratio  of 
the  sum  of  the  apparent  areas  of  all  the  globes  to  4ir  we  have 

^-ir[r)  <^<»> 

(1  — a)/a,  very  approximately  equal  to  l/oc,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
apparent  area  not  occupied  by  stars  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent 
areas  of  all  their  disca  Hence  a  is  the  ratio  of  the  apparent 
brightness  of  our  star-lit  sky  to  the  brightness  of  our  sun's  diaa 
Cases  of  two  stars  eclipsing  one  another  wholly  or  partially  would, 
with  our  supposed  values  of  r  and  a,  be  so  extremely  rare  that 
they  would  cause  a  merely  negligible  deduction  from  the  total  of 
(10),  even  if  calculated  according  to  pure  geometrical  optics.  This 
negligible  deduction  would  be  almost  wholly  annulled  by  diffraction, 
which  makes  the  total  light  from  two  stars  of  which  one  is  eclipsed 
by  the  other,  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  distant  one  were  seen 
clear  of  the  nearer. 

§  19.    According  to  our  supposition  of  §  18,  we  have  N^  10^» 
a  s  7.10*    kilometres,    and    therefore    r/a  =  4*4  .  10^^      Hence 

by  (10) 

a  =  3-87.10-« (IIX 

This  exceedingly  small  ratio  will  help  us  to  test  an  old  and 
celebrated  hypothesis  that  if  we  could  see  far  enough  into  space 
the  whole  sky  would  be  seen  occupied  with  discs  of  stars  all  of 
perhaps  the  same  brightness  as  our  own  sun,  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the  night-sky  and  day-sky  is  not  as 
bright  as  the  sun's  disc  is  that  light  suffers  absorption  in 
travelling  through  space.  Remark  that  if  we  vary  r  keeping 
the  density  of  the  matter  the  same,  N  varies  as  the  cube  of  r. 
Hence  by  (10)  a  varies  simply  as  r;  and  thei-efore  to  make  a 
even  as  great  as  3*87/100^  or,  say,  the  sum  of  the  apparent 
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Jfolar*         sreas  of  discs  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  sky,  the  radius  must  be 

10". r  or  8*09.10*  kilometres.    Now  light  travels  at  the  rate 

of  300,000  kilometres  per  second  or  9*45.10^  kilometres  per  year. 

Heuce  it  wpuld  take  8*27.10'^  or  about  8^.10^  years  to  travel 

from  the  outlying  suns  of  our  great  sphere  to  the  centre.    Now 

vFe  have  irrefragable  dynamics  proving  that  the  whole  life  of 

our  sun  as  a  luminaiy  is  a  very  moderate  number  of  million 

jears,  probably  less  than  50  million,  possibly  between  50  and  100. 

To  be  very  liberal,  let  us  give  each  of  our  stars  a  life  of  a  hundred 

million  years  as  a  luminary.    Thus  the  time  taken  by  light  to 

travel  from  the  outlying  stars  of  our  sphere  to  the  centre  would 

he  about  three  and  a  quarter  million  times  the  life  of  a  star. 

Hence,   if  all  the  stars  through  our  vast  sphere  commenced 

shining  at  the  same  time,  three  and  a  quarter  million  times  the 

life  of  a  star  would  pass  before  the  commencement  of  light 

reaching   the    earth   from   the  outlying  stars,  and  at  no  one 

instant  would  light  be  reaching  the  earth  from  more  than  an 

excessively  small  proportion  of  all  the  stars.    To  make  the  whole 

sky  aglow  with  the  light  of  all  the  stars  at  the  same  time  the 

commencements  of  the  different  stars  must  be  timed  earlier 

and  earlier  for  the  more  and  more  distant  ones,  so  that  the  time 

of  the  arrival  of  the  light  of  every  one  of  them  at  the  earth 

may  fall  within  the  durations  of  the  lights  at  the  earth  of  all 

the  others  I    Our  supposition  of  uniform  density  of  distribution 

ifi,  of  course,  quite  arbitrary;  and  (§§  13, 15  above)  we  ought,  in 

the  greater  sphere  of  §  19,  to  assume  the  density  much  smaller 

than  in  the  smaller  sphere  (5) ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  that  there 

may  not  be  enough  of  stars  (bright  or  dark)  to  make  a  total  of 

star-disc-area  more  than  10~"  or  10""  of  the  whole  sky.    See 

Appendix  D,  '^  On  the  Clustering  of  Gravitational  Matter  in  any 

•*  part  of  the  Universe.** 

§  20.  To  understand  the  sparseness  of  our  ideal  distribution 
of  1000  million  suns,  divide  the  total  volume  of  the  supposed 
sphere  of  radius  r(5)  by  10*,  and  we  find  123*5.10*  cubic  kilo- 
metres as  the  volume  per  sun.  Taking  the  cube  root  of  this 
we  find  4*98 .  lO'*  kilometres  as  the  edge  of  the  corresponding 
cube.  Hence  if  the  stars  were  arranged  exactly  in  cubic  onler 
^th  our  sun  at  one  of  the  eight  comers  belonging  to  eight 
neighbouring  cubes,  his  six  nearest  neighbours  would  be  each 
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at  distanoe  1*98.10"  kilometres;  which  is  the  distance  corre-lIM 
spending  to  parallax  0''  62.  Our  sun  seen  at  so  great  a  distance 
would  probably 'be  seen  as  a  star  of  something  between  the  first 
and  second  magnitude.  For  a  moment  suppose  each  of  our 
1000  million  suns,  while  of  the  same  mass  as  our  own  sun,  to 
have  just  such  brightness  as  to  nmke  it  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude at  distance  corresponding  to  pai-allax  l^^'O.  The  brightness 
at  distance  r  (5)  corresponding  to  parallax  0''*001  would  be  one 
one-millionth  of  this,  and  the  most  distant  of  our  assumed 
stars  would  be  visible  through  powerful  telescopes  as  stars  of  the 
sixteenth  magnitude.  Newcomb  (Popidar  Astronomy,  18S3, 
p.  424)  estimated  between  30  and  50  million  as  the  number  of 
stars  visible  in  modem  telescopes.  Young  (Oeneral  Astronomy, 
p.  448)  goes  beyond  this  reckoning  and  estimates  at  100  million 
the  total  number  of  stars  visible  through  the  Lick  telescope. 
This  is  only  the  tenth  of  our  assumed  number.  It  is  never* 
theless  probable  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  1000  million 
stars*  within  the  distance  r  (5);  but  many  of  them  may  be 
extinct  and  dark,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  though  not  all  dark 
may  be  not  bright  enough  to  be  seen  by  us  at  their  actual 
distances. 

§  21.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  that  our  assumption  of  equable 
distributioi}  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  How  far  from  being  like  the 
truth  is  illustrated  by  Uerschers  view  of  the  form  of  the  universe 
as  shown  in  Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy,  p.  469.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  real  visible  stars  within  the  distance  r  (5)  from 
us  are  very  much  more  crowded  in  some  parts  of  the  whole 
Sphere  than  in  others.  It  is  also  certain  that  instead  of  being 
all  equally  luminous  as  we  have  taken  them,  they  differ  largely 
in  this  respect  from  one  another.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
masses  of  some  are  much  greater  than  the  masses  of  others; 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
for  me  by  Professor  Becker  from  Andre's  Traxti  d'Astivnomis 
Stellaire,  showing  the  sums  of  the  masses  of  the  components  of 
some  double  stars,  and  the  data  from  which  these  have  been 
determined. 
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§  22.  There  may  also  be  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  many 
stars  outside  the  sphere  of  3.10'*  kilometres  radius,  but  however 
much  matter  there  may  be  outside  it,  it  seems  to  be  made  highly 
pn>bablo  by  §§  11 — 21,  that  the  total  quantity  of  mattor  within 
it  is  greater  than  100  million  times,  aud  less  than  2000  million 
times,  the  sun's  mass. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  Mr  Christie,  to  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  and  to  Prof.  Becker,  for  their  kindness  in  taking  much 
trouble  to  give  me  information  in  respect  to  astronomical  data, 
which  has  proved  most  useful  to  me  in  §§  11 — 21  above. 

*  From  tpeetroMopio  obsorvationi  by  BelopoUky  of  Pouloowa,  oombined  with 
elements  of  orbit. 

t  Parallax  calculated  from  dynamical  determinations  of  ratio  of  semi-major 
aaJs  of  doable-star's  orbit  to  semi-major  axis  of  earth's  orbit 
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§  28.  Hitherto  in  all  our  views  we  have  seen  nothing  of  abso*  lfaM| 
lute  dimensions  in  molecular  structure,  and  have  been  satisfied  to 
consider  the  distance  between  neighbouring  molecules  in  gaaes, 
or  liquids,  or  crystals,  or  non-crystalline  solids  to  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  shortest  wave-length  of  light  with  which  we 
have  been  concerned.  Even  in  respect  to  dispersion,  that  is  to 
say,  difference  of  propagational  velocity  for  different  wave-lengths, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  accept  Cauchy's  doctrine  that 
the  spheres  of  molecular  action  arc  comparable  with  the  wave- 
length. We  have  seen  that  dispersion  can  be,  and  probably  in 
fact  is,  truly  explained  by  the  periods  of  our  waves  of  light  being 
not  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  periods  of 
molecular  vibmtion;  and,  with  this  view,  the  dimensions  of 
molecular  structure  might,  so  far  as  dispersion  is  concerned,  be  as 
small  as  we  please  to  imagine  them,  in  comparison  with  wave- 
lengths of  light.  Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  for  intelligent  study  of  molecular  structures  and  the 
dynamics  of  light,  to  have  some  well-founded  understanding  in 
respect  to  probable  distances  between  centres  of  neighbouring 
molecules  in  all  kinds  of  ponderable  matter,  while  for  the  present 
at  all  events  we  regard  ether  as  utterly  continuous  and  structure- 
less. It  may  be  found  in  some  future  time  that  ether  too  has  a 
molecular  structure,  perhaps  much  finer  than  any  structure  of  j 
ponderable  matter;  but  at  present  we  neither  see  nor  imagine 
any  reason  for  believing  ether  to  be  other  than  continuous  and 
homogeneous  through  infinitely  small  contiguous  portions  of 
space  void  of  other  matter  than  ether. 

§  24.    The  first  suggestion,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  for  estimat- 
ing the  dimensions  of  molecular  structure  in  ordinary  matter  was 
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beoUr.  given  in  1805  by  Thomas  Young*,  as  derived  from  his  own  and 
Laplace's  substantially  identical  theories  of  capillary  attraction. 
In  this  purely  dynamical  theory  he  found  that  the  range  of  tho 
attractive  force  of  cohesion  is  equal  to  ST/K\  where  T  denotes 
the  now  well-known  Young's  tension  of  the  free  surface  of  a 
liquid,  and  K  denotes  a  multiple  integral  which  appears  in 
Laplace's  formulas  and  is  commonly  now  referred  to  as  Laplace's 
JT,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  has  been  much  controversy 
in  the  columns  of  Nature  and  elsewhere.  Lord  Rayleigh  in  his 
article  of  1890,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Surface  Forcesf/'  gives  tho 
following  very  interesting  statement  in  I'espect  to  Young's  estimate 
of  molecular  dimensions : — 

§  25.  **  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Young's  treatise 
"  is  lus  estimate  of  the  range  a  of  the  attractive  force  on  the  basis 
''of  the  relation  Tm^oK,  Never  once  have  I  seen  it  alluded  to ; 
"  and  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  supposed  that  the  first  attempt  of 
^  the  kind  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  Estimating  K  at 
"  23000  atmospheres,  and  7  at  3  grains  per  inch,  Young  finds  that 
"  *  the  extent  of  the  cohesive  force  must  be  limited  to  about  the 
"'250  millionth  of  an  inch  [10~*  cm.]';  and  he  continues,  'nor  is 
" '  it  very  probable  that  any  error  in  the  suppositions  adopted  can 
** '  possibly  have  so  far  invalidated  this  result  as  to  have  mode  it 
^  *  very  many  times  greater  or  less  than  the  truth '. . .  .Young  con- 
**  tinues : — *  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty,  we  may  obtain 
'"something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutual  distance 
'"of  the  particles  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
** '  of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  as  supposed  to  be  nearly  in 
^*  contact  with  each  other ;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force 
'''of  cohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if 
" '  the  particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  approach  within 
"  " '  this  distance,  it  follows  that  at  60"^  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance 
f  '"of  the  particles  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  is  about  the  250 

" '  millionth  of  an  inch ;  and  since  the  density  of  this  vapour  is 
" '  about  one  sixty  thousandth  of  that  of  water,  the  distance  of  the 
" '  particles  must  be  about  forty  times  as  great ;  consequently  the 
"  *  mutual  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  must  be  about  the 

•  MOn  the  Ooheuon  of  Fluids,**  Phil  Trans.  1806;  CoUeettd  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  461. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  VoL  zxx.  1S90,  p.  474. 
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'''ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch*  [-025  x  10-«  cm.].  It  is 
" '  true  that  the  result  of  this  calculation  will  differ  considerably 
"'aocordinj;  to  the  temperature  of  the  substances  compared.... 
" '  This  discordance  does  uot  however  wholly  invalidate  the  general 
'* '  tenour  of  the  conclusion.. .and  on  the  whole  it  appears  tolerably 
'"safe  to  conclude  that,  whatever  errors  may  have  affected  the 
'"determination,  the  diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of 
"'water  is  between  the  two  thousand  and  the  ten  thousand 
" '  millionth  of  an  inch'  [between  '125  x  10"*  and  -025  x  10"*  of  a 
"cm.].  This  passage,  in  spite  of  its  great  interest,  has  been  ao 
"  completely  overlooked  that  I  have  ventured  briefly  to  quote  it, 
"  although  the  question  of  the  size  of  atoms  lies  outside  the  scope 
"  of  the  present  paper.*' 

§  26.  The  next  suggestion,  so  fieir  as  I  know,  for  estimating  the 
dimensions  of  molecular  structure  in  ordinary  matter,  is  to  be 
found  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  my  own  to  Joule  on  the 
contact  electricity  of  metals,  published  in  the  ProceedUiga  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  aud  Philosophical  Society f,  Jau.  21,  1862, 
which  contains  the  following  passage: — "Zinc  and  copper  oon- 
"  nected  by  a  metallic  arc  attract  one  another  from  any  distance. 
"  So  do  platinum  plates  coated  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respec- 
"  tively.  I  can  now  tell  the  amount  of  the  foi-ce,  and  calculate 
"  how  great  a  proportion  of  chemical  affinity  is  used  up  electrically. 
"  before  two  such  discs  come  within  1/1000  of  an  inch  of  one 
"another,  or  any  less  distance  down  to  a  limit  within  which 
"  molecular  heterogeneousness  becomes  sensible.  This  of  course 
"  will  give  a  definite  limit  for  the  sizes  of  atoms,  or  rather,  as  I  do 
"  not  believe  in  atoms,  for  the  dimensions  of  molecular  structures.*' 
The  theory  thus  presented  is  somewhat  more  fully  developed  in  a 
communication  to  Nature  in  March  1870,  on  "The  Size  of  Atoms ^^ 
aud  in  a  Friday  evening  lecture§  to  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 

*  YoQiig  here,  curiously  inseDBible  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gasei,  Buppoiet  the 
molecules  of  vapour  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  to  be  within  touch  (or  direct  malual 
action)  of  one  another;  and  thus  arrives  at  a  much  liner-grainedness  for  liquid 
water  than  he  would  have  found  if  he  had  given  long  enough  free  paths  to  molccQ]«fl 
of  the  vapour  to  account  for  its  approximate  fulfilment  of  Boyle's  law. 

t  Reproduced  as  Art.  32  of  my  EUetrottatieu  and  Magnetum. 

t  BepubUshed  as  Appendix  (F)  in  Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  PAilcM^Ay, 
Part  n.  Second  Edition. 

I  Bepabliahed  in  Popular  L§cture$  and  Addre§$€»,  VoL  i. 
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same  subject  on  Februaiy  8»  1883;  but  to  flluBtrnte  it,  ii 
wasf  wanting  regarding  the  heat  of  combination  of  copper  and 
zinc.  Experiments  by  Profensor  Roberts-Austen  and  by  Dr  A. 
Gait,  made  within  the  last  four  years,  have  supplied  this  want ; 
and  in  a  postscript  of  February  1898  to  a  Friday  evening  lecture 
on  **  Contact  Electricity,"  which  I  gave  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  May  21,  1897«  I  was  able  to  say  "We  cannot  avoid  seeing 
"  molecular  structures  beginning  to  be  perceptible  at  distances  of 
**  the  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre,  and  we  may  consider  it 
"  as  highly  probable  that  the  distance  from  any  point  in  a  molecule 
"  of  copper  or  nnc  to  the  nearest  corresponding  point  of  a  neighbour- 
**  ing  molecule  is  less  than  one  one-hundred-millionth,  and  greater 
"than  one  one- thousand-millionth  of  a  centimetre";  and  also  to 
confirm  amply  the  following  definite  statement  which  I  had 
given  in  my  Nature  article  (1870)  already  referred  to : — "  Plates 
**  of  zinc  aud  copper  of  a  three  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre 
**  thick,  placed  close  together  alternately,  form  a  near  approxima- 
"  tion  to  a  chemical  combitmtion,  if  indeed  such  thin  plates  could 
*  be  made  without  splitting  atoms." 

§  27.  In  that  same  article  thermodynamic  considerations  in 
stretching  a  fluid  film  against  surface  tension  led  to  the  following 
result: — ^''The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  a  water-film  falls 
"  oiT  greatly  in  its  contractile  force  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick- 
**  ness  of  a  two  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre.  It  is  scarcely 
**  possible,  upon  any  conceivable  molecular  theory,  that  there  can 
"  be  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  contractile  force  as  long  as 
''there  are  several  molecules  in  the  thickness.  It  is  therefore 
'^  probable  that  there  are  not  several  molecules  in  a  thickness  of  a 
**  two-hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre  of  water."  More  detailed 
consideration  of  the  work  done  in  stretching  a  water-film  led  me 
in  my  Royal  Institution  Lecture  of  1883  to  substitute  one  one- 
handred-millionth  of  a  centimetre  for  one  two-hundred-millionth 
in  this  statement  On  the  other  hand  a  consideration  of  the 
large  black  spots  which  we  now  all  know  in  a  soap-bubble  or  soap- 
film  before  it  bursts,  and  which  were  described  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner  by  Newton*,  gave  absolute  demonstration  that  the 
film  retains  its  tensile  strength  an  the  black  spot  "where  the 

•  Newton**  OptU$,  pp.  1S7,  191,  Edition  1731,  Seoond  Book,  Part  i.:  quoted  in 
mj  Boyal  Inttitution  Leetore,  Pop,  Leeturu  and  A<ldre$$e4,  Vol.  l  p.  175* 
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^  ihiekneas  is  dearly  much  leas  than  1/60000  of  a  oentimetre.  lUhtij 
^thia  being  the  thickness  of  the  dusky  white"  with  which  the 
black  spot  is  bordered.  And  farther  in  1883  Reinold  and 
Rttcker's^  admirable  application  of  optical  and  electrical  methods 
of  measurement  proved  that  the  thickness  of  the  black  film  in 
Plateau's  "liquide  glyc^rique"  and  in  ordinary  soap  solution  is 
between  one  eight-hundred-thousandth  of  a  centimetre  and  one 
millionth  of  a  centimetre.  Thus  it  was  certain  that  the  soap-film 
has  full  tensile  strength  at  a  thickness  of  about  a  millionth  of  a 
centimetre,  and  that  between  one  millionth  and  one  one-hundred- 
millionth  the  tensile  strength  falls  off  enormously. 

§  28.  Extremely  interesting  in  connection  with  thia  is  the 
investigation,  carried  on  independently  by  Rontgen  f  and  Ray- 
leighj  and  published  by  each  in  1890,  of  the  quantity  of  imI 
spreading  over  water  per  unit  area  required  to  produce  a  sensible 
disturbance  of  its  capillary  tension.  Both  experimenters  ex- 
pressed results  in  terms  of  thickness  of  the  film,  calculated  as  if 
oil  were  infinitely  homogeneous  and  therefore  structureless,  but 
with  very  distinct  reference  to  the  certainty  that  their  films  were 
molecular  structures  not  approximately  homogeneous.  Rayleigh 
found  that  olive  oil,  spreading  out  rapidly  all  round  on  a  previously 
cleaned  surface  of  water  from  a  little  store  carried  by  a  short 
length  of  platinum  wire,  produced  a  perceptible  effect  on  little 
floating  fragments  of  camphor  at  places  where  the  thickness  of 
the  oil  was  10*6  x  10^  cm.,  and  no  perceptible  effect  where  the 
thickness  was  8*1  x  10"'  cm.  It  will  be  highly  interesting  to 
find,  if  possible,  other  tests  (optical  or  dynamical  or  electrical  or 
chemical)  for  the  presence  of  a  film  of  oil  over  water,  or  of  films 
of  various  liquids  over  solids  such  as  glass  or  metals,  demonstrat- 
ing by  definite  effects  smaller  and  smaller  thicknesses.  Rontgen, 
using  ether  instead  of  camphor,  found  analogous  evidence  of  layers 
5'6  X  10~^  cm.  thick.  It  will  be  very  interesting  for  example  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  electric  conductance  of  a 
clean  rod  of  white  glass  of  highest  insulating  quality  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  containing  measured  quantities  of  vapour  of 

•  «« On  the  LimiUDg  Thiokneu  of  Liquid  Films,*'  Roy.  Soc.  Proe.  April  19, 1883; 
Phil  Tram.  ISSS,  Part  u.  p.  645. 
t  Wied.  Ann.  Vol.  zu.  1890,  p.  821. 
t  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  Vol.  zltu.  1890,  p.  864. 
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ItoDlftr.  water.  When  the  glass  is  at  any  temperature  above  the  dew- 
point  of  the  vapour,  it  presents,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  optical 
appearance  to  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  condensed  vapour  of 
water  upon  it :  but  enormous  differences  of  electric  conductance, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  vapour  surrounding  it,  prove  the 
presence  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  or  among  the 
interstices  between  its  molecules,  of  which  electric  conductance 
is  the  only  evidence.  Rayloigh  has  himself  expressed  this  view  in  a 
recent  article, "  Investigations  on  Capillarity"  in  the  Philosophical 
Magagine.^  From  the  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  molecules  of  argon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  ethylene  (CsH4)^ 
and  other  gases,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  (§  47  below),  we 
may  judge  that  in  all  probability  if  we  had  eyes  microscopic 
enough  to  see  atoms  and  molecules,  we  should  see  in  those  thin 
films  of  Rayleigh  and  Rontgen  merely  molecules  of  oil  lying 
at  greater  and  less  distances  from  one  another,  but  at  no  part 
of  the  film  one  molecule  of  oil  lying  above  another  or  resting 
on  others. 

§  29.  A  very  important  and  interesting  method  of  estimating 
the  size  of  atoms,  founded  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  was 
.  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  thought  of  by  Loschmidti*  in  Austria  and 
Johnstone  Stoney  in  Ireland.  Substantially  the  same  method 
occurred  to  myself  later  and  was  described  in  Nature^  March  1 870, 
in  an  article^  on  the  '*  Size  of  Atoms  "  already  referred  to,  §  26 
above,  from  which  the  quotations  in  ^  29,  30  are  taken. 

**  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  suggested  a  hundred  years  ago 
**  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  has,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
"been  worked  out  by  Herapath,  Joule,  Clausius,  and  Maxwell 
**  to  so  great  perfection  that  we  now  find  in  it  satisfactory  ex- 
"planations  of  all  non-chemical"  and  non-electrical  "properties  of 
''gases.     However  difficult  it  may  be  to  even  imagine  what  kind 

.- "of  thing  the  molecule  is,  we  may  regard  it  as  an  established 

'  "  truth  of  science  that  a  gas  consists  of  moving  molecules  dis- 
"  turbed  from  rectilinei^r  paths  and  constant  velocities  by  collisions 
**  or  mutual  influences,  so  rare  that  the  mean  length  of  nearly 

•  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1S99,  p.  887. 

f  SitzongBberichte  of  the  Vienna  Aeademy,  Got.  13, 1865,  p.  895, 
X  Bepxinted  aa  Appendix  (F)  in  Thomson  and  Tait*«  Natural  Philo$aphyf 
Part  n.  pi  499. 
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**  rectilinear  portions  of  the  path  of  each  molecule  is  many  times  iukJ{ 
''greater  than  the  average  distance  from  the  centre  of  each 
"  molecule  to  the  centre  of  the  molecule  nearest  it  at  any  time. 
**  If,  for  a  moment,  we  suppose  the  molecules  to  be  hard  elastic 
''globes  all  of  one  size,  influencing  one  another  only  through 
"actual  contact,  we  have  for  each  molecule  simply  a  zigzag  path 
"  composed  of  rectilinear  portions,  with  abrupt  changes  of  direc- 

"tion But  wc  cannot  believe  that  the  individual  molecules 

"of  gases  in  general,  or  even  of  any  one  gas,  are  hard  elastic 
*'  globes.  Any  two  of  the  moving  particles  or  molecules  must  act 
"upon  one  another  somehow,  so  that  when  they  pass  very  near 
"one  another  they  shall  produce  considerable  deflexion  of  the 
"  path  and  change  in  the  velocity  of  each.  This  mutual  action 
"  (called  force)  is  different  at  different  distances,  and  must  vaiy, 
"according  to  variations  of  the  distance,  so  as  to  fulfil  some 
"  definite  law.  If  the  particles  were  hard  elastic  globes  acting 
"  upon  one  another  only  by  contact,  the  law  of  force  would  be 
"...zero  force  when  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  exceeds 
"  the  sum  of  the  radii,  and  infinite  repulsion  for  any  distance  less 
"  than  the  sum  of  the  radii.  This  hypothesis,  with  its  '  hard  and 
"'fast'  demarcation  between  no  force  and  infinite  force,  seems  to 
"require  mitigation."  Boscovich's  theory  supplies  clearly  the 
needed  mitigation. 

§  30.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  shall  still  suppose  the  force  absolutely 
zero  when  the  distance  between  centres  exceeds  a  definite  limit,  X; 
but  when  the  distance  is  less  than  X,  we  shall  suppose  the  force 
to  begin  either  attractive  or  repulsive,  and  to  come  gradually  to 
a  repulsion  of  very  great  magnitude,  with  diminution  of  distsinoe 
towards  zero.  Particles  thus  defined  I  call  Boscovich  atoms.  We 
thus  call  ^X  the  radius  of  the  atom,  and  X  its  diameter.  We 
shall  say  that  two  atoms  are  in  collision  when  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  less  than  X  Thus  "two  molecules  in 
"  collision  will  exercise  a  mutual  repulsion  in  virtue  of  which  the 
"  distance  between  their  centres,  after  being  diminished  to  a  mini- 
"  mum,  will  begin  to  increase  as  the  molecules  leave  one  another. 
"  This  minimum  distance  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  nAii, 
"if  the  molecules  were  infinitely  hard  elastic  spheres;  but  in 
"reality  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  very  different  in  different 
"  collisions." 
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ieeolar.  §  31.  The  essential  qnality  of  a  gas  is  that  the  straight  line 
of  uDifonn  motion  of  each  molecule  between  collisions^  called 
the  free  path»  is  long  in  comparison  with  distances  between  centres 
daring  collision.  In  an  ideal  perfect  ^gas  the  free  path  would 
be  infinitely  long  in  comparison  with  distances  between  centres 
during  collision,  but  infinitely  short  in  comparison  with  any  length 
directly  perceptible  to  our  senses ;  a  condition  which  requires  the 
number  of  molecules  in  any  perceptible  volume  to  -be  exceedingly 
great.  We  shall  see  that  in  gases  which  at  ordinary  pressures 
and  temperatures  approximate  most  closely,  in  respect  to  com- 
pressibility, expansion  by  heat,  and  specific  heats,  to  the  ideal 
perfect  gas,  as,  for  example,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon- 
monoxide,  the  free  path  is  probably  not  more  than  about  ono 
hundred  times  the  distance  between  centres  during  collisions, 
and  is  little  short  of  10~*cm.  in  absolute  magnitude.  Although 
these  moderate  proportions  suffice  for  the  well-known  exceedingly 
close  agreement  with  the  ideal  gaseous  laws  presented  by  those 
real  gases,  we  shall  see  that  laige  deviations  from  the  gaseous 
laws  are  presented  with  condensations  sufficient  to  reduce  the  free 
paths  to  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  molecule,  or  to 
annul  the  free  paths  altogether. 

§  32.  It  is  by  experimental  determinations  of  diifusivity  that 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  affords  its  best  means  for  estimating 
the  sizes  of  atoms  or  molecules  and  the  number  of  molecules 
in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  at  any  stated  density.  Let  us 
therefore  now  consider  carefully  the  kinetic  theory  of  these 
actions,  and  with  them  also,  the  properties  of  thermal  conductivity 
and  viscosity  closely  related  to  them,  as  first  discovered  and 
splendidly  developed  by  Clausius  and  Clerk  Maxwell 

§33.  According  to  their  beautiful  theory,  we  have  three 
kinds  of  diffusion ;  diffusion  of  molecules,  diffusion  of  energy,  and 
diffusion  of  momentum.  Even  in  solids,  such  as  gold  and  lead, 
Roberts-Austen  has  discovered  molecular  diffusion  of  gold  into 
lead  and  lead  into  gold  between  two  pieces  of  the  metals  when 
pressed  together.  But  the  rate  of  diffusion  shown  by  this  ad- 
mirable discovery  is  so  excessively  slow  that  for  most  purposes, 
tscientific  and  practical,  we  may  disregard  wandering  of  any 
molecule  in  any  ordinary  solid  to  places  beyond  direct  influence  of 
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ite  immediate  neighboure.  In  an  elastic  solid  we  have  difRiaion  MoM 
of  momentum  by  wave  motion,  and  diffusion  of  energy  consti- 
tuting the  conduction  of  heat  through  it.  These  diffusions  are 
effected  solely  by  the  communication  of  energy  finom  molecule  to 
molecule  and  are  practically  not  helped  at  all  by  the  diffusion  of 
moleculea  In  liquids  also»  although  there  is  thorough  molecular 
diffusivity,  it  is  excessively  slow  in  comparison  with  the  two  other 
diffusivities,  so  slow  that  the  conduction  of  heat  and  the  diffusion 
of  momentum  according  to  viscosity  are  not  practically  helped  by 
molecular  diffusion.  Thus,  for  example,  the  thermal  diffusivity* 
of  water  (*002,  according  to  J.  T.  Bottomley's  first  investigation, 
or  about  "001 5  "f  according  to  later  experimenters)  is  several 
hundred  times,  and  the  diffusivity  for  momentum  is  from  oue  to 
two  thousand  times,  the  diffusivity  of  water  for  common  salt,  and 
other  salts  such  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides. 

§  34.  We  may  regard  the  two  motional  diffusivities  of  a  liquid 
as  being  each  almost  entirely  due  to  communication  of  motion  from 
one  molecule  to  another.  This  is  because  every  molecule  is  always 
under  the  influence  of  its  neighbours  and  has  no  free  path.  When 
a  liquid  is  rarefied,  either  gradually  as  in  Andrew's  experiments 
showing  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states^  or 
suddenly  as  in  evaporation,  the  molecules  become  less  crowded 
and  each  molecule  gains  more  and  more  of  freedom.  When  the 
density  is  so  small  that  the  straight  free  paths  are  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  diameters  of  molecules,  the  two  motional  diflfu* 
sivities  are  certainly  due,  one  of  them  to  carriage  of  energy,  and 
the  other  to  carriage  of  momentum,  chiefly  by  the  free  rectilinear 
motion  of  the  molecules  between  collisions.  Interchange  of 
energy  or  of  momentum  between  two  molecules  during  collision 
will  undoubtedly  to  some  degree  modify  the  results  of  mere 
transport;  and  we  might  expect  on  this  account  the  motional 
diffusivities  to  be  approximately  equal  to,  but  each  somewhat 
greater  than,  the  molecular  diffusivity.  If  this  view  were  correct, 
it  would  follow  that,  in  a  homogeneous  gas  when  the  free  paths 
are  long  in  comparison  with  the  diameters  of  molecules,  the 
viscosity  is  equal  to  the  molecular  diffusivity  multiplied  by  the 

*  Itath.  and  Pky$.  Papen,  Vol  ui.  p.  226.    For  ezplanatioii  ngsrding  diffini. 
vity  and  Tiioonty  lee  isms  voliime,  pp.  42S— 486. 

t  See  s  paper  by  Milner  and  Ohattock,  Phil,  Mag.  Vol  XLvm.  1S99. 
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iKolar.  density,  and  the  thennal  conductivity  is  equal  to  the  molecular 
difiusivity  multiplied  by  the  thennal  capacity  per  unit  bulk, 
pressure  constant :  and  that  whatever  deviation  from  exactness  of 
these  equalities  there  may  be,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
motional  difTusivities  being  somewhat  greater  than  the  molecular 
difiusivity.  But  alas,  we  shall  see,  §46  below,  that  hitherto 
experiment  docs  not  confirm  these  conclusions:  on  the  contrary 
the  laminar  diifusivities  (or  diffusivitics  of  momentum)  of  the 
only  four  gases  of  which  molecular  diffusivitics  have  been  de- 
termined by  experiment,  instead  of  being  greater  than,  or  at 
least  equal  to,  the  density  multiplied  by  the  molecular  diffusivity, 
arc  each  somewhat  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount  thus 
calculated 

§  35.  I  see  no  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  what 
seems  thoroughly  correct  theory.  Accurate  experimental  deter- 
minations of  viscosities,  whether  of  gases  or  liquids,  are  easy  by 
Graham's  transpiratioual  method.  On  the  other  hand  even  roughly 
approximate  experimental  determinations  of  thermal  dififusivities 
are  exceedingly  difiicult,  and  I  believe  none,  on  correct  experi- 
mental principles,  have  really  been  made^;  certainly  none  un- 
vitiated  by  currents  of  the  gas  experimented  upon,  or  accurate 
enough  to  give  any  good  test  of  the  theoretical  relation  between 
thermal  and  material  diffusivitics,  expressed  by  the  following 
equation*  derived  from  the  preceding  verbal  statement  regarding 
the  three  diffusivitics  of  a  gas, 

r 

where  0  denotes  the  thermal  conductivity,  /i  the  viscosity,  p  the 
density,  Kp  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  bulk  pressure  constant, 
K  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  mass  pressure  constant,  c  the 
thermal  capacity  per  unit  mass  volume  constant,  and  k  the  ratio 
of  the  thermal  capacity  pressure  constant  to  the  thermal  capacity 
volume  constant.    It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  nearly  theo- 

*  So  fiur  M I  know,  all  Attempts  hitherto  made  to  determine  the  thermal  eon- 
dnctiTities  of  gases  have  been  foauded  on  obserrations  of  rate  of  oommonieation  of 
beat  between  a  thermometer  bnlb,  or  a  stretched  metaUio  wire  oonstituting  an 
deetrie  resistance  thermometer,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  enelosing  it  and  the  gas 
experimented  upon.  See  Wiedemann's /I  niM/en,  1888,  Vol.  xzxiv.  p.  623,  and  1891, 
ToL  zuy*  p.  177.    For  other  references,  see  0.  E.  M^er,  §  107. 
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reticiEkl  inTestigaton^  have  oome  to  the  rektion  $^ke^;  daasiiis 
gave  O^icfii  0.  £.  Meyer,  0»l'6O27c/i,  and  Maxwell.  ^»}c^ 
Maxwell's  in  fact  is  0  «■  ko/i  for  the  case  of  a  monatomio  gas. 

§  36.  To  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  moleealar 
diffusivity,  consider  a  homogeneous  gas  between  two  infinite 
parallel  planes,  000  and  RRR,  distance  a  apart,  and  let  it  be 
initially  given  in  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  with  equal  numbers 
of  molecules  and  equal  total  kinetic  energies  in  equal  volumea^ 
and  with  integral  of  component  momentum  in  any  and  every 
direction,  null.  Let  N  be  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit 
volume.  Let  every  one  of  the  molecules  be  marked  either  green 
or  red,  and  whenever  a  rod  molociilo  strikes  the  plane  000,  let  its 
marking  be  altered  to  green,  and,  whenever  a  green  molecule 
strikes  RRR,  let  its  marking  be  altered  to  red.  These  markings 
are  not  to  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  mass  or  shape  or  elastic 
quality  of  the  molecules,  and  they  do  not  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  gas  or  alter  the  motion  of  any  one  of  its  particles;  they 
are  merely  to  give  us  a  means  of  tracing  ideally  the  history  of  any 
one  molecule  or  set  of  molecules,  moving  about  and  colliding  with 
other  molecules  according  to  the  kinetic  nature  of  a  gas. 

§  37.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  initial  distribution  of  the 
greens  and  reds,  it  is  clear  that  ultimately  there  must  be  a  regular 
transition  from  all  greens  at  the  plane  000  and  all  reds  at  the 
plane  RRR,  according  to  the  law  i 

^-K:  '-*°-^' -O^ 

I 

where  g  and  r  denote  respectively  the  number  of  green  molecules 
and  of  red  molecules  per  unit  volume  at  distance  w  horn  the 
plane  RRR.  In  this  condition  of  statistical  equilibrium,  the 
total  number  of  molecules  crossing  any  intermediate  parallel 
plane  from  the  direction  000  towards  RRR  will  be  equal  to  the 
number  crossing  from  RRR  towards  000  in  the  same  time ;  but 
a  larger  number  of  green  molecules  will  cross  towards  RRR  than 
towards  000,  and,  by  an  equal  difference,  a  larger  number  of  red 
molecules  will  cross  towards  000  than  towards  RRR.  If  we 
denote  this  difference  per  unit  area  per  unit  time  by  QN,  we  have 

*  See  the  laiit  ten  lines  of  0.  E.  Meyer's  book. 
T.  L,  19 
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for  what  I  call  the  material  diffasivity  (called  by  Maxwell,  *'  oo- 

eflScient  of  diffumon*'), 

D-Qa (2). 

We  may  r^fard  thia  equation  as  the  definition  of  diffuBivity, 
Remark  that  Q  is  of  dimensions  LT''\  because  it  is  a  number  per 
unit  of  ai^a  per  unit  of  time  (which  is  of  dimensions  L^T'^) 
divided  by  N^  a  number  per  unit  of  bulk  (dimensions  L^)i .  Hence 
the  dimensions  of  a  diffusivity  are  DT"^;  and  practically  we 
reckon  it  in  square  centimetres  per  second. 

§  38.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  0  and  the  R  particles 
to  be  of  exactly  the  same  quality  in  every  respect,  and  the  dif- 
fusivity which  we  have  denoted  by  D  is  the  inter-difTusivity  of 
the  molecules  of  a  homogeneous  gas.  But  we  may  suppose  0  and 
i2  to  be  molecules  of  different  qualities;  and  assemblages  of  0 
molecules  and  of  R  molecules  to  be  two  difteront  gases.  Every- 
thing describcil  above  will  apply  to  the  inter-diffusions  of  thcf>e 
two  gases ;  except  that  the  two  differences  which  are  equal  when 
the  red  and  green  molecules  are  of  the  same  quality  are  now  not 
equal  or,  at  all  events,  must  not  without  proof  bo  assumed  to 
be  equal.  Let  us  therefore  denote  by  QgN  the  excess  of  the 
number  of  0  molecules  crossing  any  intermediate  plane  towards 
ItRR  over  the  number  crossing  towards  000,  and  by  QrN  the 
excess  of  the  number  of  R  molecules  crossing  towards  000  above 
that  crossing  towards  RRR.  We  have  now  two  different  difTusi  vi  ties 
of  which  the  mean  values  through  the  whole  range  between  the 
bounding  planes  are  given  by  the  equations 

one  of  them,  D,,  the  diffusivity  of  the  green  molecules,  and  the 
other,  Drt  the  diffusivity  of  the  red  molecules  through  the  hetero- 
geneous mixture  in  the  circumstances  explained  in  §  37.  We 
must  not  now  assume  the  gradients  of  density  of  the  two  gases 
to  be  uniform  as  expressed  by  (1)  of  §  37,  because  the  homogeneous- 
ness  on  which  these  equations  depend  no  longer  exists. 

§  39.  To  explain  all  this  practically*,  let,  in  the  diagram,  the 
planes  000,  and  RRR,  be  exceedingly  thin  plates  of  dry  porous 
material  such  as  the  fine  unglazed  earthenware  of  Graham's  experi- 

*  For  s  praotieal  experiment  it  might  be  neeessary  to  sUow  for  the  differenoe  of 
ilie  proportioDB  of  the  O  gas  on  the  two  sides  of  the  RRR  plate  and  of  the  R  gas 
on  the  two  sides  of  t!ie  000  plate.  This  wonld  be  exoecaingly  diflleult,  though 
not  impossible,  in  praetioe.    The  difUeiilty  is  analogous  to  that  of  allowing  for  the 
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ments. .  Instead  of  our  green  and  red  marked  molecules  of  the  same 
kind,  let  us  have  two  gases,  which  we  shall  call  0  and  B,  supplied  in 
abundance  at  the  middles  of  the  two  ends  of  a  non-porous  tube  of 


i 


'/..\  v  3^\vrtfift^uvuvi5  v^:  wft^ft^wiWTwjwi  tWi  >«r^  «s'+,7Mn%H 
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•iMtrto  mUtSBOM  of  Um  oonneoUona  *t  the  endi  of  s  ttoat  bar  of  m«Ul  of  vldch 
it  la  dMivafi  io  nMasan  ihe  elaotrio  resiatanoe.  Bot  Uia  aimpla  and  aMumla 
*« potential  method'*  by  whioh  the  (Umeulty  la  eaaily  and  thoroughly  OTenoine 
in  the  eleotrio  eaae  ia  not  available  here.  I  do  not,  however,  pot  forward  the 
arrangement  deaoribed  in  the  teit  aa  an  eligible  plan  for  meaanring  the  inter- 
diffnaivity  of  two  gaaea.  Even  if  there  wore  no  other  difflealty,  the  quantitiea  of  the 
two  pore  gaaea  required  to  realise  it  would  be  impraotioably  great. 
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w  glass  or  metali  and  gnided  to  flow  away  radially  in  oontact  with 
the  end-plates  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  If  the  two  axial 
sapply-stieams  of  the  two  pure  gases  are  sufRciently  abundant, 
the  spaces  000^  RRR^  close  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  porous 
end-plates  will  be  occupied  by  the  gases  G  and  iZ,  somewhat  nearly 
pure.  They  could  not  be  rigorously  pure  even  if  the  velocities  of 
the  scouring  gases  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  porous  end*plates 
were  comparable  with  the  molecular  velocities  in  the  gases,  and 
if  the  porous  plates  were  so  thin  as  to  have  only  two  or  three 
molecules  of  solid  matter  in  their  thickness.  The  gases  in  contact 
with  the  near  faces  of  the  porous  plates  would,  however,  probably 
be  somewhat  approximately  pure  in  practice  with  a  practically 
realizable  thinness  of  the  porous  plates,  if  a,  the  distance  between 
the  two  plates,  i9  not  less  than  five  or  six  centimetres  and  the 
scouring  velocities  moderately,  but  not  impracticably,  great. 
According  to  the  notation  of  §  37,  Q,  is  the  quantity  of  the  0  gas 
entering  across  000  and  leaving  across  RRR  per  sec.  of  time  per 
sq.  cm.  of  area ;  Qr  is  the  quantity  of  the  12  gas  entering  across 
RRR  and  leaving  across  000  per  sec.  of  time  per  sq.  cm.  of  area ; 
the  unit  quantity  of  either  gas  being  that  which  occupies  a  cubic 
centimetre  in  its  entry  tube.    The  equations 

where  g  and  r  are  the  proportions  of  the  0  gas  at  R  and  of  the  R 
gas  at  0,  define  the  average  diifusivities  of  the  two  gases  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  exist  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
length  a  between  the  end-plates.  This  statement  is  cautiously 
worded  to  avoid  assuming  either  equal  values  of  the  diffusivities 
of  the  two  gases  or  equality  of  the  diffusivity  of  either  gas  through- 
out the  space  between  the  end-plates.  So  far  as  I  know  difference 
of  diffusivity  of  the  two  gases  has  not  been  hitherto  suggested  by 
any  writer  on  the  subject.  What  is  really  given  by  Loschmidt's 
experiments,  §  43  below,  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  two 
diffusivities  D,  and  Dr. 

§  40.  In  1877  0.  K  Meyer  expressed  the  opinion  oup  theoieti- 
cal  grounds,  which  seem  to  me  perfectly  valid,  that  the  inter- 
diflfusivity  of  two  gases  varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
two  gases  in  the  mixture.  In  the  1899  edition  of  his  Kinetio 
Theory  of  Oases*  he  recalls  attention  to  this  view  and  quotes 
results  of  various  experimenters,  Loschmidt,  Obermayer.  Waitz, 

*  BajneH'  tranolation,  p.  264. 
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seeming  to  support  it,  but,  as  he  says,  not  quite  conclusively.  On 
the  other  hand,  Maxwell's  theory  (§  41  below)  gives  inter-diffu- 
sivity  as  independent  of  the  proportions  of  the  two  gases;  and 
only  a  single  expression  for  diflfusivity,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  two  diffusivities  are  equal  according  to  his  theory.  The 
subject  is  of  extreme  difficulty  and  of  exti-cme  interest,  theoretical 
and  practical ;  and  thorough  experimental  investigation  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

§41.  In  1873  Maxwell^  gave,  as  a  result  of  a  theoretical 
investigation,  the  following  formula  which  expresses  the  inter- 
diffusivity  (-Du)  of  two  gases  independently  of  the  proportion  of  the 
two  gases  in  any  part  of  the  mixture:  each  gas  being  supposed  to 
consist  of  spherical  Boscovich  atoms  mutually  acting  according  to 
the  law,  force  zero  for  all  distances  exceeding  the  sum  of  the  radii 
(denoted  by  s^)  and  infinite  repulsion  when  the  distance  between 
their  centres  is  infinitely  little  less  than  this  distance : 

^""276^^v  t/wi;? <^^' 

where  Wi,  w^  ai*e  the  masses  of  the  molecules  in  the  two  gases 
in  terms  of  that  of  hydrogen  called  unity ;  V  is  the  8i|uare  ixiot  of 
the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  in 
hydrogen  at  0**  C;  and  N  is  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  a  gas  (the  same  for  all  gases  according  to  Avogadro*s 
law)  at  O^'C.  and  standai-d  atmospheric  pressure.  I  find  the 
following  simpler  formula  more  convenient 

i)»-.  Jl^ -;V(1^.*+  V«*) (2). 

where  Vi\  Vf  are  the  mean  squai-es  of  the  molecular  velocities  of 

the  two  gases  at  0**  C,  being  the  values  of  8/)/p  for  the  two  ga»e3, 

or  three  times  the  squares  of  their  Newtonian  velocities  of  sound, 

at  that  temperature.     For  brevity,  we  shall  call  mean  molecular 

velocity  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the 

velocities  of  the   molecules.    The  same  formula  is,  of  coun», 

applicable  to  the  molecular  diffusivity  of  a  single  gas  by  taking 

Fj «  F,  =  F  its  mean  molecular  velocity,  and  *„  =  «  the  diameter 

of  its  molecules ;  so  that  we  have 

1       F 
i)=-4=—    (8). 

•  «  On  Loiohmidl'a  Experiments  on  Diffusion  in  relation  to  the  Kinetie  Theoiy 
of  Oases,"  Nature,  Aug.  1879;  Scieuti/le  Papen,  Vol.  n.  pp.  S4S— S50. 
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§  42.  It  is  impossible  by  any  direct  experiment  to  find  the 
molecular  diffusivity  of  a  single  gas,  as  we  have  no  means  of 
marking  its  particles  in  the  manner  explained  in  §  S6  above;  but 
Maxwell's  theory  gives  us,  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the 
means  of  calculating  the  diffusivity  of  each  of  three  separate 
gases  from  three  experiments  determining  the  inter-diffusivities 
of  their  pairs.    From  the  inter-diifusivity  of  each  pair  determined 

by  experiment  we  find,  by  (2)  §  41,  a  value  of  «m  V(2  ^SirN)  for 
each  pair,  and  we  have  «is »  ^  {si  +  ^)^  whence 

Calculating  thus  the  three  values  of  s  V(2  >/3^N),  and  using 
them  in  (3)  §  41,  we  find  the  molecular  diffusivities  of  the  three 
iseparate  gases. 

§  43.  In  two  communicationsi"  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  Vienna  in  1870,  Loschmidt  describes  experimental  determin- 
ations of  the  inter-diifusivities  of  ten  pairs  of  gases  made,  by 
a  well-devised  method,  with  great  care  to  secure  accuracy.  In 
each  case  the  inter-diifusivity  determined  by  the  experiment 
would  be,  at  all  events,  somewhat  approximately  the  mean  of  the 
two  diffusivities,  §  39  above,  if  these  are  unequal.  The  results 
reduced  to  0^  C.  and  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  and  multi- 
plied by  2*78  to  reduce  from  Loschmidt's  square  metres  per  hour 
to  the  now  usual  square  centimetres  per  second,  are  as  follows : — 

Table  of  inter-diffusivities  Z). 


Pain  of  gMM 

D 
in  sq.  oniB.  per  aeo. 

H„    0, 

•7214 

H,,    00 

•6422 

Hi,    CO, 

•6558 

0„     CO 

•1802 

0„     CO, 

•1409 

CO,    CO, 

1406 

CO,,  Air 

•1423 

CO,,  NO 

•0*J84 

C0„  CH4 

•1587 

80„  H, 

-4800 

*  This  asrew  with  M«xweU*a  eqnalion  (4),  but  shows  his  equation  (6)  to  be 


f  ''Ezperimental-Untersiiehniigen  ttber  die  Diffusion  von  Oasen  dhne  fmrtfee 
Sebcidewande,''  SiU.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  }ru$emeh.,  March  10  and  May  12, 1870. 
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In  the  first  six  of  these,  each  of  the  four  gases  H,,  Os,  CO,  CX)t 
occurs  three  times,  and  we  have  four  sots  of  throe  inter-diffusivities 
giving  in  all  three  determinations  of  the  diffusivity  of  each  gas  as 
follows : — 

.  Pain  of  gases  D^ 


Painof  gaws 


(12.  13,  23) 1-32 

(12.  14,  24) 1-35 

(13,  14,  84) 1-26 


Qmm 


H. 
O. 
CO. 
CO.. 


.(1) 

■(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Mean  1*31 


D, 


(12,  13.  23) 193 

(12,  14.  24) 190 

(23.  24,  34) 183 

Mean    189 


D, 


\ 


(12,  13,  23) 109 

(13,  14,  34) 176 

(23,  24,  34) 178 

Mean  *174 


(12.  14,  24) 106 

(13.  14,  34).. .,,.111 
(23.  24,  34) -109 

Mean  *109 


Considering  the  great  difficulty  of  the  experimental  investiga- 
tiou,  we  may  regard  the  agreements  of  the  three  results  for  each 
separate  gas  as,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  both  in  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  Loschmidt's  exi>erinicuta  and  the  correctness  of 
Maxwell's  theory.  It  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement 
of  theory  and  experiment  to  have  found  in  the  four  means  of  the 
sets  of  three  determinations,  what  must  ceilainly  be  somewhat 
close  approximations  to  the  absolute  values  for  the  four  gases, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon-monoxide,  aud  carbon-dioxide,  of  some- 
thing seemingly  so  much  outside  the  range  of  ex[ierimental 
observation,  as  the  inter-ditfusivity  of  the  molecules  of  a  separate 
gas. 

§  44.  Maxwell,  in  his  theoretical  writings  of  different  dates, 
gave  two  very  distinct  views  of  the  inner  dynamics  of  viscosity  iu 
a  single  gas,  both  interesting,  and  each,  no  doubt,  valid.  In  one*, 
viscous  action  is  shown  as  a  subsidence  from  an  "  instantaneous 
rigidity  of  a  gas,"  In  the  othcrf ,  viscosity  is  shown  as  a  diffu- 
sion of  momentum:  and  in  p.  347  of  his  article  quoted  in  §  41 

*  Traiw.  Kay,  Soe„  May  1S66 }  Seientifle  Papen,  Vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

t  **Moleoul68,"  a  ksotare  deUveied  before  the  Brit.  Aiisoo.  at  Bradford,  ScientiJU 
Papert,  Vol.  n.  p.  87S.  See  also  0.  E.  Meyer'a  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oaeee  (Baynaa" 
trans.  1S99),  §§  74—76. 
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above  he  gives  ae  from  ''the  theory.**  but  without  demonstra- 
tion, a  formula  (5),  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  (1),  makes 


p 


(1): 


p  denoting  the  density,  /»  the  visooaity,  and  D  the  molecular 
difiiuivity,  of  any  single  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  1866 
paper  he  had  given  formulas  making* 


^-•6482) 


.(2). 


§  45.  Viewing  viscosity  as  explained  by  diffusion  of  momentum 
we  may,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  (§  34  above),  regard  (1)  as 
approximately  true  for  any  gas,  monatomic,  diatomic,  or  polyatomic, 
provided  only  that  the  mean  free  path  is  large  in  comparison  with 
the  sum  of  the  durations  of  the  collisions.  Unfortunately  for  this 
view,  however,  comparisons  of  Loschmidt's  excellent  experimental 
tieterminations  of  diffusivity  with  undoubtedly  accurate  determin- 
ations of  viscosity  fix>m  Graham's  original  experiments  on  trans- 
piration, and  more  recent  experiments  of  Obermayer  and  other 
accurate  observers,  show  large  deviations  from  (1)  and  are  much 
more  nearly  in  agreement  with  (2).  Thus  taking  -0000900, 
-001430,  -001234,  001974  as  the  standard  densities  of  the  four 
gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon-monoxide,  and  carbon-dioxide, 
and  multiplying  these  respectively  by  the  diffusivities  from 
Lofichmidt's  experiments  and  Maxwell's  theory,  we  have  the 
following  comparison  with  Obermayer's  viscosities  at  O^C.  and 
standard  pressure,  which  shows  the  discrepance  from  experiment 
and  seeming  theory  referred  to  in  §  34. 


CoL  1 

1 

CoL  3                           Col.  8                           Col.  4 

Om 

Yiaoontj  ealeuUted 

\fj  HaxweU's  theory 

from  Loachmidt'i 

diffusivities 

Visoodties  Mcording 
to  Obermftyer 

Batio  of  values  in 

Col.  3  to  those 

in  Col.  3 

CO 
CO, 

•000119 
•000369 
•000313 
•000318 

•0000633 

•0001878 
•0001680 
•0001414 

•691 
•696 
•769 
•649 

.    *  The  fonnnla  for  visoositj  (SW.  Pojwrt,  Vol.  n.  p.  68)  taken  with  the  formula 
for  moleenlar  diflusivify  of  a  single  gas,  derived  firom  the  formula  of  inter-diff usiTitj 
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1 46.  Leaving  this  discrepanoe  unexplaiiied,  and 
D  between  (1)  of  §  44  and  (3)  of  §  41,  we  find  as  MaxwelPs  latest 
expression  of  the  theoretical  relation  between  number  of  molecules 
per  cubic  centimetre,  diameter  of  the  molecules,  molecular  velocity, 
density,  and  viscosity  of  a  single  gas, 

^^„  4     Z>«.1629^ : (1). 

2V3ir  M  M 

The  number  of  gi*ammcs  and  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic 

centimetre  being  respectively  p  and  N^  p(N  is  the  mass  of  one 

molecule,  in  grammes ;  and  therefore,  denoting  this  by  m,  we  have 

w=2V3ir^^-6140^«* (2). 

In  these  formulas,  as  originally  investigated  by  Maxwell  for  the 
case  of  an  ideal  gas  composed  of  hard  spherical  atoms,  9  is 
definitely  the  diameter  of  the  atom,  and  is  the  same  at  all 
temperatures  and  densities  of  the  gas.  When  we  apply  the 
formulas  to  diatomic  or  polyatomic  giisos,  or  to  a  monatomic  gas 
consisting  of  spherical  atoms  whose  spheres  of  action  may  over- 
lap more  or  less  in  collision  accoitling  to  the  severity  of  the 
impact,  s  may  be  defined  as  the  diameter  which  an  ideal  hard 
spherical  atom,  equal  in  mass  to  the  actual  molecule,  must  have  to 
give  the  same  viscosity  as  the  real  gas,  at  any  particular  tem- 
perature. This  being  the  rigorous  definition  of  5,  we  may  call  it 
the  proper  mean  shortest  distance  of  inertial  centres  of  the  mole- 
cules in  collision  to  give  the  true  viscosity ;  a  name  or  expression 
which  helps  us  to  understand  the  thing  defined. 

§  47.    For  the  ideal  gas  of  hard  spherical  atoms,  remembering 

that  V  is  independent  of  the  density  and  varies  as  t^  (t  denoting 
absolute  temperature),  §  46  (2)  proves  that  the  viscosity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  density  and  varies  approximately  as  ti  Rayleigh's 
experimental  determinations  of  the  viscosity  of  argon  at  different 
temperatures  show  that  for  this  monatomic  gas  the  viscosity  varies 
as  <••" ;  hence  §  46  (2)  shows  that  «•  varies  as  t~*"*,  and  therefore 
s  varies  as  t^^.  Experimental  determinations  by  Obermayer^  of 
viscosities  and  their  rates  of  variation  with  temperature  for  car- 
bonic  acid,  ethylene,  ethylene-chloride,  and  nitrous  oxide,  show 

of  two  gises  of  ^oal  deniitiea,  gives  4: »  o~^  •  whieh  ia  equal  to  *M8  Mooidiag  to 

the  Tslues  of  ^|  and  A^  shown  in  p.  43  of  Vol  n.,  Sei,  Paptn. 
•  Ohermajrer,  Wiw.  Akad.  1S76,  Mar.  16th,  Vol  78,  p.  433. 
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DoLl 


.  that  for  these  the  viBOOHity  is  somewhat  nearly  in  simple  propor- 
tion to  the  absolute  temperature :  henee  for  them  «*  varies  nearly 
as  r^.  His  determinations  for  the  five  molecularly  simpler  gases, 
air,  hydrogen,  earbonie  oxide,  niti'ogon,  and  oxygen  show  that  the 
increases  of  /i,  and  therefore  of  «*"*,  with  temperature  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  more  complex 
of  the  gases  on  which  he  experimented.  Taking  his  viscosities 
at  0"*  Cent.,  for  carbonic  acid  and  for  the  four  other  simple  gases 
named  above,  and  Bayleigh's  for  argon,  with  the  known  densities 
of  all  the  six  gases  at  0^  C.  and  standard  atmospheric  pressure, 
we  have  the  following  table  of  the  values  concerned  in  §  4U  (1): 


i 
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19-74. 10-**;  2-52. 10-« 


•00 
12-34 
12-57 
14-8 
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II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 


I 


6-80 
8-68 
3*66 
3-03 
3-01 


»i 
•I 
II 
•I 
II 


isoo.io-» 
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§  4&  The  meaning  of ''«,"  the  diameter,  as  defined  in  §  46,  is 
simpler  for  the  monatomic  gas,  argon,  than  for  any  of  the  others ; 
and  happily  we  know  for  argon  the  density,  not  only  in  the  gaseous 
state  (i)01781)  but  akio  in  the  liquid  state  (l-42)t.  The  latter 
of  these  is  797  times  the  former.  Now,  all  things  considered,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  crowd  of  atoms  in  the  liquid  may  be 
slightly  less  dense  than  an  assemblage  of  globes  of  diameter  «  just 
touching  one  another  in  cubic  order ;  but,  to  niake  no  hypothesis 
in  the  first  place,  let  qs  be  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre 
of  a  cubic  arrangement  of  the  molecules  797  times  denser  than 
the  gas  at  C'C.  and  standard  atmospheric  pressure;  q  will  be 
greater  than  unity  if  the  liquid  is  leas  dense,  or  less  than  unity 

*  MttcwtU'i  CoUeeUd  Papen,  Vol.  ii.  p.  848,  eqn.  (7).    Tha  formnU  m  printed 
in  this  paper  eonUini  a  Tny  embarrtMing  mieUke,  ,J^  teat  ^/2  .r. 
t  Bise  Baly  and  Donan,  Ch^m.  Jwar.,  Julj,  1002. 
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if  the  li<itiid  w  deiuer,  than  the  cubic  (uiungemfliit  with'inoleculeit,  I 
r^furded  as  tipherioat  of  diameter  «,  juut  touching.     Wo  have 

797JV-  l/(5«)» (5). 

and  for  argon  we  have  by  §  46  (1), 

ya»  =  57500 (4X 

EliminatiDg  «  between  these  cquiitions  we  find 

JV-797'.57500'g«-l-21.1O».5»  (»). 

If  the  atoms  of  atgon  wore  idcnl  hard  globes,  aoliug  on  one 
another  with  no  force  except  at  contact,  we  should  almost  cer- 
tainly have  9—1  (booause  with  closer  packing  than  that  of  cubic 
order  it  seems  not  possible  that  tho  osttcmblage  could  have 
sufficient  relative  mobility  of  its  parts  to  give  it  fluidity)  and 
therefore  if  would  bo  £  1*21 .  10*>. 

§  40.  For  carbonic  acid,  hydivj^en,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  we 
have  experimental  dctcnninaliuns  of  their  densities  in  the  solid  or 
liquid  statu ;  uud  duuling  with  them  as  wo  have  dealt  with  orgun, 
irrespectively  of  their  not  being  nionatoniic  gasos,  we  liiid  nmulta 
for  the  five  gases  aa  shown  in  the  following  tabic : 


In  this  table,  q  dem>te8  the  ratio  to  a  of  the  distance  frinri 
centre  to  centre  of  nearest  molecules  in  an  ideal  cubic  assemblage 
of  the  same  density  aa  the  solid  or  liquid,  as  indicated  in  cola.  3 
and  2. 

.*  From  tnfonulion  eonunoniMtod  bj  Prof.  W.  Buumt,  Jnlf  S9,  lOOL 
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ImUt.  §  50.  Aooordiitg  to  Avogadro's  dootrina,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules per  cubic  centimetre  is  the  same  for  all  **  perfect  ^  gases  at 
the  same  temperature  aud  pressure;  and  even  carbonic  acid  is 
nearly  enough  a  **  perfect  gas "  for  our  present  considerations.  Heuce 
the  actual  values  of  9*  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  numbers 
by  which  they  are  multiplied  in  col.  3  of  the  preceding  table. 
Now,  as  said  in  §  48,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  prabable  that 
for  aigon,  liquid  at  density  1*42,  q  may  be  somewhat  greater,  but 
not  much  greater,  than  unity.    If  it  were  exactly  unity,  N  would 

be  1*21.10*;  and  I  have  chosen  9 « (1*21)''^  or  -009,  to  make  N 
the  round  number  10**.  Col.  6,  in  tho  table  of  §  47  above,  is 
calculated  with  this  value  of  N ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
true  value  of  N  may  be  considerably  greater  than  10**. 

§  51.  As  compared  with  the  value  for  argon,  monatomic,  the 
smaller  values  of  q  for  tho  diatomic  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  the  still  smaller  values  for  carbonic  acid,  triatomic,  are  quite 
as  might  be  expected  without  any  special  consideration  of  law  of 
force  at  different  distances  between  atoms.  It  seems  that  the 
diatomic  molecules  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  and  still  more  so  the 
triatomic  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  are  effectively  larger  when 
moving  freely  in  the  gaseous  condition,  than  when  closely  packed 
/  in  liquid  or  solid  assemblage.  But  the  largeness  of  q  for  the 
diatomic  hydrogen  is  not  so  easily  explained :  and  is  a  most  in- 
teresting subject  for  molecular  speculation,  though  it  or  any  other 
truth  in  nature  is  to  be  explained  by  a  proper  law  of  foi-ce  accord- 
ing to  the  Boscovichian  doctrine  which  we  all  now  accept  (many 

*  MaxweU,  jadging  from  **  moleoular  volames"  of  ohemical  elements  estimated 
hj  Lorentz,  Mejer  sod  Kopp,  unguided  by  what  we  now  know  of  the  densities 
of  liquid  oicygen  and  liquid  hydrogen  and  of  the  liquid  of  the  then  undiscovered  gas 
argon,  estimated  yss«19 .  10*^  (lilaKwell's  CoUeeUd  Papen^  Vol.  11.  p.  850)  which  is 
xmther  less  than  one-fifth  of  my  estimate  10*.  On  the  same  page  of  his  paper 
is  given  a  table  of  estimated  diameters  of  molecules  which  are  about  8*2  or  8-8  times 
larger  than  my  estimates  in  coL  6  of  the  table  in  §  47.  In  a  previous  part  of. 
Ilia  paper  (p.  848)  llaxwell  gives  estimates  of  free  paths  for  the  same  gases,  from 
which  by  his  formula  (7).  corrected  as  in  col.  8  of  my  table  in  §  47, 1  find  valu^  of 
N  ranging  from  6*05 .  W  to  6*96 .  10*>  or  about  one-third  of  -19 .  10*».  His 
imoorreeted  formula  J^w  (instead  of  ,J2 .  w)  gives  values  of  N  which  are  Jw  times, 
or  1*77  times  as  great,  which  are  still  far  short  of  his  final  esti  mate.  The  dlsorepance 
is  therefore  not  accounted  for  by  the  error  in  the  formula  as  printed,  and  I  see  no 
explanation  of  it  The  free  paths  as  given  by  Haxwell  are  about  1*8  or  1-4  times 
as  large  as  mine. 
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of  U8  without  knowing  that  we  do  so)  as  the  fundamental  hypo-  MoM^ 
thesis  of  physics  and  chemistry.  I  hope  to  return  to  this  question  j 
as  to  hydrogen  in  a  crystallographic  appendix. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Dewar  for  informatioa 
regarding  the  density  of  liquid  hydrogen,  and  the  densities  of 
other  gases,  liquefied  or  frozen,  which  he  has  given  me  at  various 
times  within  the  last  three  years. 

§  52.  A  new  method  of  finding  an  inferior  limit  to  the  number 
of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  gas,  very  different  from 
anything  previously  thought  of,  and  especially  interesting  to  ns 
in  connection  with  the  wave-theory  of  light,,  was  given  by  Lord 
Rayleigh*,  in  1899,  as  a  deduction  from  the  dynamical  theory  of 
the  blue  sky  which  he  had  given  18  years  earlier.  Many  previous 
writers,  Newton  included,  had  attributed  the  light  from  the  sky, 
whether  clear  blue,  or  hazy,  or  cloudy,  or  rainy,  to  fine  suspended 
particles  which  divert  portions  of  the  sunlight  from  its  regular 
course;  but  no  one  before  Rayleigh,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  published 
any  idea  of  how  to  explain  the  blueness  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
Stokes,  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  Fluorescence  f ,  had  given  the 
true  theory  of  what  was  known  regarding  the  polarization  of  the 
blue  sky  in  the  following  ''significant  I'emark"  as  Rayleigh  calls  it: 
**  Now  this  result  appears  to  me  to  have  no  remote  bearing  on  the 
*'  question  of  the  directions  of  the  vibrations  in  polarized  light 
'*  So  long  OS  the  suspended  particles  are  large  compared  with  the 
*'  waves  of  light,  reflection  takes  place  as  it  would  from  a  portion  of 
".the  surface  of  a  large  solid  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  no  con- 
'.'  elusion  can  be  drawn  either  way.  But  if  the  diameter  of  the 
"  particles  be  small  compared  with  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light,  it 
"  seems  plain  that  the  vibrations  in  a  reflected  ray  cannot  be  per- 
''pendicular  to  the  vibrations  in  the  incident  ray";  which  implies 
that  the  light  scattered  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  exciting 
incident  ray  has  everywhere  its  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  incident  ray  and  the  scattered  ray;  provided  the 
diameter  of  the  molecule  which  causes  the  scattering  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  In  conversation 
Stokes  told  me  of  this  conclusion,  and  explained  to  me  with 

*  Rayleigh,  CoUeeted  Papert,  Vol.  i.  Art.  Tin.  p.  87. 

t  "On  the  Change  of  BefrangibUity  of  Light,'*  Phil  Tran»,  1852.  and  ColleeUi 
Papen,  Vol.  m. 
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riar. perfect  cleamem  and  oompleienesa  its  dynainioal  foundation; 
and  applied  it  to  explain  the  polarization  of  the  light  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  viewed  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  sun.  But  he-  did  not  tell  me  (though  I  have  no  doubt  he 
knew  it  himself)  why  the  light  of  tjie  cloudless  sky  seen  in  any 
direction  is  blue,  or  I  should  certainly  have  remembered  it. 

§  53.  Rayleigh  explained  this  thoroughly  in  his  first  paper 
(1871X  and  gave  what  is  now  known  as  Rayleigh's  law  of  the  blue 
sky;  which  is,  that,  provided  the  diamotersof  the  Buspende<l  particles 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-lengths,  the  proportions  of 
scattered  light  to  incident  light  for  different  wave-lengths  are 
inversely  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the  wave-lengtha  Thus,  while 
the  scattered  light  has  the  same  colour  as  the  incident  light 
when  homogeneous,  the  proportion  of  scattered  light  to  incident 
light  is  seven  times  as  great  for  the  Violet  as  for  the  red  of  the 
visible  spectrum;  which  explains  the  intensely  blue  or  violet 
colour  of  the  clearest  blue  sky. 

§  54.  The  dynamical  theory  shows  that  the  part  of  the  light 
of  the  blue  sky,  looked  at  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  which  is  due  to  sunlight  incident  on  a  single 
particle  of  diameter  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  illuminating  light,  consists  of  vibrations  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  these  two  directions :  that  is  to  say,  is 
completely  polarized  in  the  plane  through  the  sun.  In  his  1871 
paper*,  Rayleigh  pointed  out  that  each  particle  is  illuminated,  not 
only  by  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  but  also  by  light  scattered 
from  other  particles,  and  by  earth-shine,  and  pai*tly  also  by  sus- 
^  pcnded  particles  of  dimensions  not  small  in  comparison  with  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  actual  light;  and  ho  thus  explained  the 
observed  fiict  that  the  polarization  of  even  the  dearest  blue  sky 
at  90""  from  the  sun  is  not  absolutely  complete,  though  it  is  very 
nearly  so.  There  is  very  little  of  polarization  in  the  light  from 
white  clouds  seen  in  any  direction,  or  even  from  a  cloudlass  sky 
close  above  the  horizon  seen  at  90"  from  the  sun.  This  is  paHly 
because  the  particles  which  give  it  are  not  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wave-lengths,  and  partly  because  they  contribute  much 
to  illuminate  one  another  in  addition  to  the  sunlight  dii-ectly 
incident  on  them. 

*  CofUeUd  Papen,  Vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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S  55.  For  his  dynamical  foandation^  Bayleigh,  definitely 
assumed  the  suspended  particles  to  act  as  if  the  ether  in  their 
places  were  denser  than  undisturbed  ether,  but  otherwise  unin- 
fluenced by  the  matter  of  the  particles  themselves.  He  tacitly 
assumed  throughout  that  the  distance  from  particle  to  particle 
is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  each 
particle.  He  assumed  these  denser  portions  of  ether  to  be  of  the 
same  rigidity  as  undisturbed  ether;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
last  assumption  could  not  largely  influence  the  I'esult,  provided 
the  greatest  diameter  of  each  particle  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  its  distance  from  next  neighl)our,  and  with  the  wave-lengths 
of  the  light :  and,  in  fact,  I  have  found  from  the  investigation  of 
§§  4>1,  42  of  Lecture  XIV.  for  rigid  spherical  molecules  embedded 
in  ether,  exactly  the  same  result  as  Raylcigh's ;  which  is  as  follows 

• 

.     Hn'a /jy - D  Ty    --_^    fjy-DT\*         ... 

where  X  denotes  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light  supposed 
homogeneous ;  T  the  volume  of  each  suspended  particle ;  D  the 
undisturbed  density  of  the  ether;  U  the  mean  density  of  the 
ether  within  the  particle;  n  the  number  of  particles  per  cubic 
centimetre;  and  k  the  proportionate  loss  of  homogeneous  incident 
light,  due  to  the  scattering  in  all  directions  by  the  suspended 
particles  per  centimetre  of  air  traversed.    Thus 

1 -€-*»...... (2) 

is  the  loss  of  light  in  travelling  a  distance  x  (reckoned  in  centi- 
metres) through  ether  as  disturbed  by  the  suspended  particles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  U  need  not  be  uniform  throughout  the 
particle.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  shape  of  the  volume  T 
may  be  anything,  provided  only  its  greatest  diameter  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  X.  The  formula  sup[)oses  T(iy^D) 
the  same  for  all  the  particles.  We  shall  have  to  consider  cases  in 
which  differences  of  T  and  U  for  different  particles  are  essential  to 
the  result ;  and  to  include  these  we  shall  have  to  use  the  formula 

t.?«!x[(?-^^]* (3x 

where  SP     "1   ^~      denotes  the  sum  of  y     'ji  ^^^  «^* 

the  particles  in  a  cubic  centimetre. 
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I  56.  SoppcMiing  now  the  namber  of  suspended  particles  per 
cabic  ware-length  to  be  veiy  greats  and  the  greatest  diameter 
of  each  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  its  distance  from  next 
neighbour,  we  see  that  the  virtual  density  of  the  ether  vibrating 
among  the  particles  is 

D-hSTCiy-Z)) (4); 

and  therefore,  if  u  and  i«'  be  the  velocities  of  light  in  pure  ether, 
and  in  ether  as  disturbed  by  the  suspended  particles,  we  have 
(Lecture  VIII.  p.  80) 

^.v.[i.s?:<^] w 

Hence,  if  /i  denote  the  refractive  index  of  the  disturbed  ether, 
that  of  pure  ether  being  1,  we  have 


and  therefore, 


,.[,^s?x^)]» (,„ 


,..,.sll^) in 


*4 
U 

«< 


I  57.  In  taking  an  example  to  illustrate  the  actual  trans- 
parency of  our  atmosphere,  Bayleigh  says* ;  '*  Perhaps  the  best 
data  for  a  comparison  are  those  afforded  by  the  varying  bright- 
ness  of  stars  at  various  altitudes.  Bouguer  and  others  esti- 
mate about  *8  for  the  transmission  of  light  through  the  entire 
atmosphere  from  a  star  in  the  zenith.  This  corresponds  to  8*3 
kilometres  (the  ''height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere"  at 
*  10**  Cent)  of  air  at  standard  pressure.**  Hence  for  a  medium  of 
the  transparency  thus  indicated  we  have  e  '"•^  =  •8;  which  gives 
1/J:«  3720000  centimetres  -  37*2  kilometres. 

§  68.  Suppose  for  a  moment  the  want  of  perfect  trans- 
parency thus  defined  to  be  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fUttmaie  molecules  of  air  are  not  infinitely  small  and  infinitely 
numerous,  so  that  the  "  suspended  particles "  hitherto  spoken  of 
would  be  merely  the  molecules  Nt,  O,;  and  suppose  further 
{iy^D)T  to  be  the  same  for  nitrogen  and  oxygen.    The  known 

*  PMl.  Mag.  April,  1899,  p.  8S9. 
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refnctivity  of  air  (/a  - 1 » "OOOS),  nearly  enough  the  same  for 
all  viaible  light,  gives  by  equation  (7)  above,  with  n  instead  of  2» 

Usinf;  this  in  (1)  we  find 

.       29-76 


(8). 


for  what  the  rate  of  loss  on  direct  sunlight  would  be,  per  oenii* 
metre  of  air  traversed,  if  the  light  were  all  of  one  wave-length»  X. 
But  we  have  no  such  simplicity  in  Bouguer^s  datum  regarding 
transparency  for  the  actual  mixture  which  constitutes  sunlight: 
because  the  formula  makes  kr^  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  wave-length ;  and  every  cloudless  sunset  and  moonset  and 
sunrise  and  moonrise  over  the  sea,  and  every  cloudless  view  of 
sun  or  moon  below  the  horizon  of  the  eye  on  a  high  mountain, 
proves  the  transparency  to  be  in  reality  much  greater  for  red 
light  than  for  the  average  undimmcd  light  of  either  luminary, 
though  probably  not  so  much  gi'catcr  as  to  be  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  wave-length.  We  may,  however,  feel  fairly 
sure  that  Bouguer's  estimate  of  the  loss  of  light  in  passing 
vertically  through  the  whole  atmosphere  is  approximately  true 
for  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to 
about  the  D  line,  wave-length  5*89 .  10'~*  cm.,  or  (a  convenient 
round  number)  6 .  10~*  as  Rayleigh  has  taken  it  With  this  value 
for  X,  and  372 . l(f  centimetres  for  *-»,  (8)  gives  n « 8-54 .  10"  for 
atmospheric  air  at  10^  and  at  standard  pressure.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  loss  of  light  estimated  by 
Bouguer  is  due  to  suspended  particles ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain 
that  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas,  at 
standard  temperature  and  pressure,  is  considerably  greater  than 
8-64 .  10". 

§  69.  This  conclusion  drawn  by  Rayleigh  from  his  dynamical 
theory  of  the  absorption  of  light  from  direct  rays  through  air, 
giving  very  decidedly  an  inferior  limit  to  the  number  of  molecules 
in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas,  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  well 
founded  of  all  definite  estimates  hitherto  mode  regarding  sizes  or 
numbers  of  atoma  We  shall  see  (§§  73... 79,  below)  that  a  much 
larger  inferior  limit  is  found  on  the  same  principles  by  careful 

T.  L.  20 
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ooDrideration  of  the  loas  of  light  due  to  the  ultimate  nioleoules 
of  pure  air  atid  to  mupehied  matter  undoubtedly  existiug  in  all 
parta  of  our  atmosphere,  even  where  absolutely  cloudless,  that  is 
to  say,  wa!rmer  than  the  dew-point,  and  therefore  having  none  of 
the  liquid  spherules  of  water  which  constitute  cloud  or  mist. 

§  60.  Qo  now  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  tentative 
hypothesis  of  §  58,  and,  while  assuming,  as  we  know  to  be  true, 
that  the  observed  refractivity  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  due  to 
the  ultimate  molecules  of  air,  suppose  the  opacity  estimated  by 
Bouguer  to  be  wholly  due  to  suspended  particles  which,  for 
brevity,  we  shall  call  dust  (whether  dry  or  moist).  These  par- 
ticles may  be  supposed  to  be  generally  of  very  unequal  magni- 
tudes :  but,  for  simplicity,  let  us  take  a  case  in  which  they  are  all 
equal,  and  their  number  only  1/10000  of  the  8*54 ,10**,  which 
ID  §  59  we  found  to  give  the  true  refractivity  of  air,  with 
Bouguer's  degree  of  opacity  for  X«6.10**.  With  the  same 
opacity  we  now  find  the  contribution  to  refractivity  of  the 
particles  causing  it,  to  be  only  1/100  of  the  known  refractivity 
of  air.  The  number  of  particles  of  dust  which  we  now  have  is 
8*54.10*^  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  184  per  cubic  wave-length, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  almost  large  enough  or  quite  large 
enough  to  allow  the  dynamics  of  §  66  for  refractivity  to  be 
approximately  true.  But  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that 
8'54.10*'  is  vastly  greater  than  the  greatest  number  of  dust 
particles  per  cubic  centimetre  to  which  the  well-known  haziness 
of  the  clearest  of  cloudless  air  in  the  lower  regions  of  our 
atmosphere  is  due ;  and  that  the  true  numbers,  at  different  times 
and  places,  may  probably  be  such  as  those  counted  by  Aitken* 
at  from  42500  (Hy&res,  4  p.m.  April  6. 1892)  to  43  (Kingairloch, 
Argyllshire,  1  p.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  July  26, 1891). 

§  61.  Let  us,  however,  find  how  small  the  number  of  par- 
ticles per  cubic  centimetre  must  be  to  produce  Bouguer's  degree 
of  opacity,  without  the  particles  themselves  being  so^laige  in 
€K>mpari8on  with  the  wave-length  as  to  exclude  the  application  of 
Rayleigh's  theory.  Try  for  example  r«10~*.X*(that  is  to  say, 
the  volume  of  the  molecule  1/1000  of  the  cubic  wave-length,  or 

*  TVont.  R.  8.  E,  1S94,  Vol.  xzzyn.  Part  ni.  pp.  675,  672. 
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roughly,  diameter  of  molecule  1/10  of  the  wave-length) 
0eemfl  small  enough  for  fiurly  approximate  application  of  Ray- 
leigh'a  theory;  and  suppose,  merely  to  make  an  example,  ZX  to  be 
the  optical  density  of  water,  D  being  that  of  ether ;  that  is  to  8ay» 
ly/D  -  (1-3837)"  - 1-78.  Thus  we  have  (ZX  -  D)  T/D  « •00078X«: 
and  with  X=6.10-»,  and  with  ifr»=S72. 10*, (1) gives n«  1-485. IV, 
or  about  one  and  a  half  million  particles  per  cubic  centimetre. 
Tliough  this  is  larger  than  the  largest  number  counted  for  natural 
air  by  Aitken,  it  is  interesting  as  showing  that  Bouguer^s  degree  of 
opacity  can  be  accounted  for  by  suspended  particles,  few  enough 
to  give  no  appreciable  contribution  to  refractivity,  and  yet  not  too 
large  for  Rayleigh's  theory.  But  when  we  look  through  very 
clear  air  by  day,  and  see  how  far  from  azure  or  deep  blue  is  the 
colour  of  a  few  hundred  metres,  or  a  few  kilometres  of  air  with 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  the  darkest  shade  of  mountain  or  forest/ 
for  background ;  and  when  in  fine  sunny  weather  we  study  the 
appearance  of  the  grayish  haze  always,  even  on  the  clearest  days, 
notably  visible  over  the  scenery  among  mountains  or  hills ;  and 
when  by  night  at  sea  we  see  a  lighthouse  light  at  a  distance  of 
45  or  50  kilometres,  and  perceive  how  little  of  redness  it  shows ; 
and  when  we  see  the  setting  sun  shorn  of  his  brilliance  sufficiently 
to  allow  us  to  look  direct  at  his  face,  sometimes  whitish,  oflener 
ruddy,  rarely  what  could  be  called  ruby  red ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  the  want  of  perfect 
clearness  of  the  lower  regions  of  our  atmosphere  is  in  the  main 
due  to  suspended  particles,  too  large  to  allow  approximate  ful* 
filment  of  Rayleigh's  law  of  fourth  power  of  wave-length. 

§  62.  But  even  if  they  were  small  enough  for  Rayleigh's 
theory  the  question  would  remain.  Are  they  small  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  account  for  the  refractivity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere? To  this  we  shall  presently  see  we  must  answer  un* 
doubtedly  "No";  and  much  less  than  Bouguer's  degree  of  opacity, 
probably  not  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  it,  is  due  to  the 
ultimate  molecules  of  air.  In  a  paper  by  Mr  Quirino  Majorana  in 
the  Transcictions  of  the  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei  (of  which  a 
translation  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May» 
1901),  observations  by  himself  in  Sicily,  at  Catania  and  on  Mount 
Etna,  and  by  Mr  Oaudenzio  Sella,  on  Monte  Rosa  in  Switzerland, 
determining  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  surface  to  the 

20—2 
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.  brightness  of  the  sky  seen  in  any  direction,  are  described.  This 
ratio  they  denote  by  r.  One  specially  notable  result  of  Mr 
'  Majorana's  is  that  ^  the  valae  of  r  at  the  crater  of  Etna  is  about 
fiye  times  greater  than  at'  Catania."  The  barometric  pressures 
were  approximately  53*6  and  76  cms.  of  mercury.  Thus  the  atmo- 
sphere above  Catania  was  only  1*42  times  the  atmosphere  above 
Etna,  and  yet  it  gave  five  times  as  much  scattering  of  light  by  its 
particles,  and  by  the  particles  suspended  in  it.  This  at  once 
proves  that  a  great  part  of  the  scattering  must  be  due  to  sus- 
pended particles;  and  more  of  them  than  in  proportion  to  the 
density  in  the  air  below  the  level  of  Etna  than  in  the  air  above  it. 
In  Majorana's  observations,  it  was  found  that ''  except  for  regions 
'*  done  to  the  horizon,  the  luminosity  of  the  sky  had  a  sensibly 
"  constant  value  in  all  directions  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of 
"  Etna.*'  This  uniformity  was  observed  even  for  points  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  as  near  to  it  as  he  could  make  the 
observation  without  direct  light  from  the  sun  getting  into  his 
instrument.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  apparent  uniformity 
was  only  partial.  It  is  quite  certain  that  with  sunlight  shining 
down  from  above,  and  with  light  everywhere  shining  up  from 
earth  or  sea  or  haze,  illuminating  the  higher  air,  the  intensities 
of  the  blue  light  seen  in  different  directions  above  the  crater 
would  be  largely  different.  This  is  proved  by  the  following 
investigation  ;  which  is  merely  an  application  of  Rayleigh's  theory 
to  the  question  before  ua  But  from  Majorana's  narrative  we 
may  at  all  events  assume  that,  as  when  observing  from  Catania, 
he  also  on  Etna  chose  the  least  luminous  part  of  the  sky  (PhiL 
Mag.^  May  1901,  p.  661),  for  the  recorded  i*esults  (p.  562)  of  his 
observationa 

§  63.  The  diagram,  fig.  1  below,  is  an  ideal  representation  of 
a  single  molecule  or  particle,  7,  with  sunlight  falling  on  it  indi- 
cated by  parallel  lines,  and  so  giving  rise  to  scattered  light  seen 
by  an  eye  at  E.  We  suppose  the  molecule  or  particle  to  be  so 
massive  relatively  to  its  bulk  of  ether  that  it  is  practically  un- 
moved by  the  ethereal  vibration ;  and  for  simplicity  at  present  we 
suppose  the  ether  to  move  freely  through  the  volume  T,  becoming 
efTectively  denser  without  changing  its  velocity  when  it  enters 
this  fixed  volume,  and  less  dense  when  it  leaves.  In  §§  41,'  42,  of 
Lecture  XV.  above,  and  in  Appendix  A,  a  definite  supposition, 
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attributing  to  ether  no  other  property,  than  elasticity  as  of  an 
utterly  homogeneous  perfectly  elastic  solid,  and  the  exexciae  of 
mutual  force  between  itself  and  ponderable  matter  occupying 
the  same  space,  is  explained:  according  to  which  the  ether  within 


•    ( 


Pig.  1. 

the  atom  will  react  upon  moving  ether  outside,  just  as  it  would 
if  our  present  convenient  temporary  supposition  of  magically 
augmented  density  within  the  volume  of  an  absolutely  fixed 
molecule  were  realized  in  nature.  For  our  present  purpose,  we 
may  if  we  please,  following  Rayleigh,  do  away  altogether  with 
the  ponderable  molecule,  and  merely  suppose  7*  to  be  not  fixed, 
but  merely  a  denser  portion  of  the  ether.  And  if  its  greatest 
diameter  is  small  enough  relatively  to  a  wave-length,  it  will 
make  no  unnegligible  difference  whether  we  suppose  the  ether  in 
T  to  have  the  same  rigidity  as  the  surrounding  free  ether,  or 
suppose  it  perfectly  rigid  as  in  §§  1 — 46  of  Lecture  XIV.  dealing 
with  a  rigid  globe  embedded  in  ether. 

§  64.  Resolving  the  incident  light  into  two  componeuts  having 
semi-ranges  of  vibration  w,  p,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  and 
perpendicular  to  it;  consider  first  the  component  in  the  plane 
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r 
(    • 

having  vibrataons  tymbolioally  indicated  by  the  anow-headii  and 
expressed  by  the  followidg  fonnula 

X   • 

where  u  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  X  the  wave-leogth.  The 
greater  density  of  the  ether  within  T  gives  a  reactive  force  on 
the  surrounding  ether  outside,  in  the  line  of  the  primary  vibration, 
and  against  the  direction  of  its  accelerationi  of  which  the  magni- 
tude is 

T(IX^D)m2wu       2inU  .^. 

D        -xT^  — (*>• 

This  alternating  force  produces  a  train  of  spherical  waves  spread- 
ing out  from  7  in  all  directions,  of  which  the  displacement  is,  at 
greatest^  very  small  in  comparison  with  9;  and  which  at  any 
point  E  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  T,  large  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  diameter  of  T,  is  given  by  the  following  ex- 
pression* 

fcos-^(u«-r), 

with  (^^1[I^:P)  cos  0 (10), 

where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  sun  and  the 
line  TE.  Formula  (10^  properly  modified  to  apply  it  to  the  other 
component  of  the  primary  vibration,  that  is,  the  component  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  gives  for  the  displacement  at 
£  due  to  this  component 

iy  cos  y  (ti*  -  r), 

^^  V'P — ^x'i)       • ^"^• 

Hence  for  the  quantity  of  light  &Uing  from  T  per  unit  of  time, 

*  Thislon&iikteraidfljfoiiiidfromil^li^ofl'MtaraXiy.  Th«oompkii^ 
ol  the  fomiilM  in  H  S— 40  li  das  to  the  inelaiion  in  the  investigstton  of  foroee  and 

at  nudl  dittaneee  from  T,  and  to  the  oondition  imposed  that  T 
epherieal  flguie.  The  djnamios  of  |§  88—^  with  esO,  and  the  detaile  of 
H  87— S9  fnither  eimpliiled  by  taking  vboo  ,  lead  readilj  to  the  formoUa  (10)  and 
(11)  in  our  preeent  test. 
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cm  unit  area  of  a  plane  at  E,  perpendioular  to  ET,  reckoned  in  MiMl 
convenient  temporary  unite^  we  have 

§  65,  Consider  now  the  scattered  light  emanating  firom  a  large 
horizontal  plane  stratum  of  air  1  cm.  thick.  Let  T  of  fig.  1  be  one 
of  a  vast  number  of  particles  in  a  portion  of  this  stratum  sub- 
tending a  small  solid  angle  H  viewed  at  an  anguUur  distance  ff 
from  the  zenith  by  an  eye  at  distance  r.  The  volume  of  this 
portion  of  the  stratum  is  n  sec  ^9  H  cubic  centimetres ;  and  there- 
fore,  if  S  denotes  summation  for  all  the  particles  in  a  cubic  centi* 
metre,  small  enough  for  application  of  Rayloigh's  theory,  and 
q  the  quantity  of  light  shed  by  them  from  the  portion  UseciS  r* 
of  the  stratum,  and  incident  on  a  square  centimetre  at  E^  per- 
pendicular to  ET^  wo  have 

J-52[^?^^^l^]*nseci8(w«cos«tf  +  p«) (13). 

Summing  this  expression  for  the  contributions  by  all  the 
luminous  elements  of  the  sun  and  taking 


/.-e 


to  denote  this  summation,  we  have  instead  of  the  factor 

w*  cos'  d  -f  p\ 

cos"  tf  !«»  +  [/)»: 

and  we  have  [«"  =|p«»  JS (14). 

where  S  denotes  the  total  quantity  of  light  from  the  sun  fiUling 
perpendicularly  on  unit  of  area  in  the  particular  place  of  the 
atmosphere  considered.  Hence  the  summation  of  (13)  for  all  the 
sunlight  incident  on  the  portion  ft  sec  ^9 1**  of  the  stratum,  gives 

Q^'^.xl^^^^^^  <^*^ 

§  66.  To  define  the  point  of  the  sky  of  which  the  illumination 
is  thus  expressed,  let  {^  be  the  zenith  distance  of  the  sun,  and  ^ 
the  azimuth,  reckoned  from  the  sun,  of  the  place  of  the  sky  seen 
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along  the  line  ST.  This  place  and  the  sun  and  the  Mnith  are  at 
the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  8ZT,  of  which  ST  is  equal  to  0. 
Hence  we  hare 

co8  0«co8{^coii^  +  8in{riiini9co6^ (16X 

Let  now,  as  an  example,  the  sun  be  vertical :  we  have  C**  Oi 
B^fit  and  (15)  becomes 

This  shows  least  luminosity  of  the  sky  aruuud  the  sun  at  the 
zenith,  increasing  to  oo  at  the  horizon  (easily  interpreted).  The 
law  of  increase  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  of  values  of 
i  (cos /9  +  sec  i9)  for  every  lO""  of  ^  from  0""  to  90^ 


/» 

i(OM/l+M0/q 

(t 

i(OM^-|-MOA 

0* 

lOOO 

W 

1-099 

10* 

1-000 

60* 

1-260 

20* 

1-002 

70* 

1-633 

30* 

1-010 

80* 

2-966 

40* 

1-036 

90* 

00 

§  67.  Instead  now  of  considering  illumination  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  lino  of  vision,  consider  the  illumination  by 
light  from  our  one-centimetre-thick  great*  horizontal  plane 
stratum  of  air,  incident  on  a  square  centimetre  of  horizontal 
plane.  The  quantity  of  this  light  per  unit  of  time  coming  from 
a  portion  of  sky  subtending  a  small  solid  angle  11  at  zenith 
distance  fi  is  Qoosfi,  Taking  il^smfidfid'^  and  integrating, 
-we  find  for  the  light  shed  by  the  one-oeutimetre-thick  horizontal 
stratum  on  a  horizontal  square  centimeti-e  of  the  ground, 

8V--L       J>        J 
Now  each  molecule  and  particle  of  dust  sheds  as  much  light 
upwards  as   downward&     Hence  (18)  doubled    expresses    the 


£-.^/>^,.«^^.g.  [^L^^^p a»x 


*  We  sre  ncgleoting  th«  onrrAttire  of  the  earth,  and  eapposing  the  density  and 
compoeition  of  the  air  to  be  the  aame  throaghout  the  plane  horizontal  atratom  to 
distaneea  from  the  zenith  very  great  in  eomparison  with  its  height  above  the 
ground* 
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quantity  of  light  lost  by  direct  rays  from  a  vertical  sun  in 

ing  the  one-centimetre-thick  horizontal  stratum.    It  agreeii  with 

the  expression  for  it  in  (1)  of  §  55,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

§  68.  The  expression  (15)  is  independent  of  the  distance  of 
the  stratum  above  the  level  of  the  observer's  eye.  Hence  if  H 
denote  the  height  above  this  level,  of  the  upper  boundary  of  an 
ideal  homogeneous  atmosphere  consisting  of  all  the  ultimate 
molecules  and  all  the  dust  of  the  real  atmosphere  scattered  uni- 
formly through  it,  and  if  i  denote  the  whole  light  on  unit  area  of 
a  plane  at  E  perpendicular  to  AT,  from  all  the  molecules  and  dust 
in  the  solid  angle  11  of  the  real  atmosphere  due  to  the  sun's  direct 
light  incident  on  them,  we  have 

^^  H  fiec  fi'^.t]^^^^^^  (19); 

provided  we  may,  in  the  cases  of  application  whatever  they 
may  be,  neglect  the  diminution  of  the  direct  sunlight  in  its 
actual  course  through  air,  whether  to  the  observer  or  to  the 
portion  of  the  air  of  which  he  observes  the  luminosity,  and  neglect 
the  diminution  of  the  scattered  light  from  the  air  in  its  course 
through  air  to  the  observer.  This  proviso  we  shall  see  is  prac- 
tically fulfilled  in  Mr  Majorana's  observations  on  the  crater  of 
Etna  for  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  not  exceeding  60^  and  in 
Mr  Sella's  observation  on  Monte  Rosa  in  which  the  sun*8  zenith 
distance  was  60°.  But  for  Majorana's  recorded  observation  on 
Etna  at  6.60  a.m.  when  the  sun's  zenith  distance  was  Sl'^'Tl,  of 
which  the  secant  is  6*928,  there  may  have  been  an  important 
diminution  of  the  sun's  light  reaching  the  air  vertically  above  the 
observer,  and  a  considerably  more  important  diminution  of  his 
light  as  seen  direct  by  the  observer.  This  would  tend  to  make 
the  sunlight  reaching  the  observer  less  strong  relatively  to  the 
sky-light  than  accoixling  to  (19);  and  might  conceivably  account 
for  the  first  number  in  col.  8  being  smaller  than  the  first  number 
in  col.  4  of  the  Table  of  §  69  below ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  the  smallness  of  the  first  two  numbers  in  coL  3, 
showing  considerably  greater  luminosity  of  sky  than  according  to 
(19),  may  be  partly  or  chiefly  due  to  dust  in  the  air  overhead, 
optically  swelled  by  moisture  in  the  early  morning.  Indeed  the 
largeness  of  the  luminosity  of  the  sky  indicated  by  the  smallness 
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of  the  fint  three  numbers  in  coL  3,  in  compariBon  with  the  oorre* 
spending  numbers  of  coL  4^  ia  explained  most  probably  by  gray 
haze  in  the  early  morning. 

§  69.  The  results  of  Majorana's  observations  from  the  crater 
of  Etna  are  shown  in  the  following  Table,  of  which  the  first  and 
third  columns  are  quoted  from  the  PhUo^opliical  Magazine  for 
May,  1901,  and  the  second  column  has  been  kindly  given  to  mo 
in  a  letter  by  Mr  Majorana.  The  values  of  S/s  shown  in  col.  4 
are  calculated  from  §  68  (19),  with  the  factor  of  sec  fi  (cos*  $  +  1) 
taken  to  make  it  equal  to  Majoruna's  r  for  sun's  zenith  distance 
44*''6,  on  the  supposition  that  the  region  of  sky  observed  was  in 
each  case  (see  §  62  above)  in  the  position  of  minimum  luminosity 
as  given  by  (21).    It  is  obvious  that  this  position  is  in  a  vertical 


CoLl 

Cd.S 

Ool.S 

Ool.  4 

1 

Col.  5 

Time 

Zenith 
of  iim. 

Batioof 

InminoBitjr  of 

■oa'sdiao  to 

Inminotity  of 

•ky. 

r 

S 

a 

m 

Zenith  dUtMie* 

of  leMt  lunii- 

noDB  put  of 

■ky. 

5.50  A.M. 
7 
8 
9 
11 

81^ 
68-0 
661 
44-6 
29-9 

2670000 
3136000 
3660000 
3930000 
3760000 

4820000 
4610000 
4310000 
3930000 
3370000 

6-6 

14-4 

21-7 

.     27-8 

33-6 

great  circle  through  the  sun,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
zenith  from  the  sun;  and  thus  we  have  0^(+fi.  Hence  (19) 
becomes 

i-H52r?^^^^^]a.i8ec/9[co8'(r+/9)  +  l]...(20). 
To  make  (20)  a  minimum  we  have 


taii/9 


.(21). 


8+co82(y8+{) 

The  value  of  fi  satisfying  this  equation  for  any  given  value  ot 
( in  easily  found  by  trial  and  error,  guided  by  a  short  preliminary 
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table  of  values  of  fi  for  assumed  values  of  /9  i-  {I  Col.  5  shows  Moktitj 
values  of  fi  thus  found  approximately  enough  to  give  the  values  of  \ 
SJa  shown  in  col.  4  for  the  several  values  of  (l 

§  70.  Confining  our  attention  now  to  Ifajorana's  obaervations 
at  9  a.m.  when  the  sun's  altitude  was  about  44'''6 ;  let  e  be  the 
proportion  of  the  light  illuminating  the  air  over  the  crater  of 
Etna  which  at  that  hour  was  due  to  air,  earth,  and  water  below ; 
and  therofcJre  1  —  a  the  proportion  of  the  observed  luminosity  of 
the  sky  which  was  duo  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  expressed 
by  §  68  (19).  Thus,  for  fi  =  27"-8,  f  =  44"-6,  and  tf = 72"-4,  we  have 
S/9  »  8930000/(1  -  0),  instead  of  the  S/s  of  col.  4,  §  69.  With  this, 
equation  (20)  gives 

^*"*\418.10-* (22). 


mi 

Here,  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  between  the  whole 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  light  from  an  equal  apparent  area  of  the 
sky,  we  must  take 

n-v/214-6«»«  1/14660, 

being  this  apparent  area  of  the  sun's  disc  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
As  to  IT,  it  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  height  of  the  homo- 
geneous atmosphere"  and,  whether  at  the  top  of  Etna  or  at 
sea-level,  is 

7-988 .  10»  (l  +  ^^  centimetres ; 

where  i  denotes  the  temperature  at  the  place  above  which  JSf  ia 
reckoned.    Taking  this  tempemturo  as  IS""  C,  we  find 

H  »  8-43 .  10"  centimetres. 
Thus  (22)  becomes 

2  rr  iJy^  -P)T  ^  x^l  -  g) .  '728 .  10-* (23X 

§  71.  Let  us  now  denote  by  /  and  1  — /  the  proportiona  of 
(23)  due  respectively  to  the  ultimate  molecules  of  air  and  to 
dust.    We  have 

n  r?li^l^>?-X*/(l  -a).  -728. 10-* (24); 

*  The  laii'i  diitanoe  from  the  earth  U  214*6  timet  hie  radios. 
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where  n  denotes  the  iinmher  of  the  ultimate  molecules  in  a  cuhic 
centimetre  of  the  air  at  the  top  or  Etna ;  and  T  {1/ — D)/D  relates 
to  any  one  of  these  molecules ;  any  difference  which  there  may  be 
between  oxygen  and  nitrogen  being  neglected.  Now  assuming 
that  the  refractivity  of  the  atmosphere  is  practically  due  to  the 
ultimate  molecules,  and  that  no  appreciable  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
dust  in  the  air,  we  have  by  §  56  (7), 

•0002  -  n  ?^ J^^ ! (25), 

the  first  number  being  approximately  enough  the  refractivity  of 
air  at  the  crater  of  Etna  (barometric  pressure,  63*6  centimetres  of 
mercury).    Hence 

[-^tF^'J-?"-"^ <2<"^ 

«nd  using  this  in  (24)  we  find 

220  ,«-. 

"-xW^) ^^^^ 

Here,  as  in  §  58  in  connection  with  Bouguer's  estimate  for  loss 
of  light  in  transmission  through  air,  we  have  an  essential  un- 
certainty in  respect  to  the  effective  wave-length;  and,  for -the 
same  reasons  as  in  §  68,  we  shall  take  X » 6  •  10"*  cm.  as  the 
proper  mean  for  tlie  circumstances  under  consideration.  With 
this  value  of  X,  (27)  becomes 

n«^.,^     .1-69.10*' (28). 

/(l-s)  ^    ^ 

§  72.  In  Mr  Sella's  observations  on  Monte  Rosa  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  sun  was  60**,  and  the  place  of  the  sky  observed  was 
in  the  zenitL  He  found  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disc  to  be 
about  5000000  times  the  brightness  of  the  sky  in  the  zenith. 
Dealing  with  this  re9ult  aa  in  §§  70,  71,  with  /9»0  in  (20), 
jmd  supposing  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation to  have  been  0^  C,  we  find 

n'-^.-^j^^^j2-34.10» (29), 

where  ^,  /*,  and  n'  are  the  values  of  0,  /,  and  n,  at  the  place  of 
observation  on  Monte  Rosa.  Denoting  now  by  N  the  number  of 
molecules  in  a  cubic  ceutimetro  of  air  at  0^  C.  and  pressure 
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75  centimetres  of  mercury,  we  have,  by  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  ifaM 
Charles,  on  the  supposition  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  i 
15*"  on  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  O""  on  Monte  Rosa 


V         75   /-_^  16\       ,75 


or  iV^  -  l-48»  =  r53n (30). 

From  these,  with  (28)  aud  (29),  we  find 

3*58 


.10« 


.(SIX 


§  78.  To  estimate  the  values  of  e  and  ^  as  defined  in  ||  70, 72, 
consider  the  albedos*  of  the  earth  as  might  be  seen  from  a  balloon 
in  the  blue  sky  observed  by  Majorana  and  0.  Sella  over  Etna  and 
over  Monte  Rosa  respectively.  These  might  be  about  "2  and  "4, 
the  latter  much  the  greater  because  of  the  great  amount  of  snow 
contributing  to  illuminate  the  sky  over  Monte  Rosa.  With  so 
much  of  guess-work  in  our  data  we  need  not  enter  on  the  foil 
theory  of  the  contribution  to  sky-light  by  earth-shine  from  below 
according  to  the  principle  of  §§  67,  G8,  interesting  as  it  is;  and  we 
may  take  as  very  rough  estimates  '2  and  '4  as  the  values  of  e  and 
e\    Thus  (3  i )  becomes 

3-12  -    ^'''    -    (32). 


N 
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§  74.  Now  it  would  only  be  if  the  whole  light  of  the  sky  were 
due  to  the  ultimate  molecules  on  which  the  refractivity  depends 
that  /  or  /'  could  have  so  great  a  value  as  unity.  If  this  were 
the  case  for  the  blue  sky  seen  over  Monte  Rosa  by  0.  Sella  in 

*  Albedo  is  a  word  introdaoed  by  Lambert  150  jean  ago  to  aigniiy  the  ratio  ol 
the  total  light  emitted  by  a  thoroughly  nnpoliahed  solid  or  a  maes  of  eload  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  incident  light.  The  albedo  of  an  ideal  perfeetly  white  body 
is  1.  My  friend  Professor  Becker  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  table  of  albedoa 
from  Mailer's  book  Die  Photauutrie  der  Qettime  (Leipsie,  1897)  as  determined  by 
observers  and  experimenters.  • 


Mercury  0*14 

Uranus                  O-GO 

Venus      0*70 

Meptune                0-52 

Moon       0-34 

Snow                     0-7B 

Mars       0*22 

White  Paper         0-70 

Jupiter    0-62 

White  Sandstone  0-24 

Saturn     0*72 

Damp  Soil            0-08 
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1 900,  we  should  have  /^ » 1 ,  and  therefore  j\r  »  5*97 .  10>*.  But  it 
is  most  piohable  that  even  in  the  very  dearest  weather  on  the 
highest  mountain,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  of  the  sky 
is  due  to  suspended  particles  much  larger  than  the  ultimate 
molecules  Nt»  Ot»  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  therefore  the  observa* 
tions  of  the  luminosity  of  the  sky  over  Monte  Rosa  in  the  summer 
of  1900  render  it  probable  that  N  is  greater  than  5*97 .  WK  If 
now  we  take  our  estimate  of  §  60,  for  the  number  of  molecules  in 
a  cubic  cm.  of  air  at  0%  and  normal  pressure,  N » 10*  wc  have 
1  — /« -G88  and  1  -/' » '403 ;  that  is  to  say,  accoixiing  to  the 
several  assumptions  we  have  made,  *688  of  the  whole  light  of  the 
portion  of  sky  observed  over  Etna  by  Majorana  was  due  to  dust, 
and  only  *403  of  that  observed  by  Sella  on  Monte  Rosa  was  due 
to  dust.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  conclusion  might  be  exactly 
true,  and  it  is  fairly  probable  that  it  is  nn  approximation  to  the 
trnth.  But  on  the  whole  these  observations  indicate,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  trusted,  the  probability  of  at  least  as  large  a  value  as 
10*  for  N. 

m 

§  75.  All  the  observations  referred  to  in  §§  57 — I4t  are  vitiated 
by  essentially  involving  the  physiological  judgment  of  perception 
of  difference  of  strengths  of  two  lights  of  different  coloura  In 
looking  at  two  very  differently  tinted  shadows  of  a  pencil  side  by 
side,  one  of  them  blue  or  violet  cast  by  a  comparatively  near 
candle,  the  other  reddish-yellow  cast  by  a  distant  brilliantly  white 
incandescent  lamp  or  by  a  more  distant  electric  arc-lamp,  or  by 
the  moon;  when  practising  Rumford's  method  of  phocomotry;  it  is 
quite  wonderful  to  find  how  unanimous  half-a-dozen  laboratory 
students,  or  even  less  skilled  observers,  are  in  declaring  This  is 
the  stronger!  or.  That  is  the  stronger!  or,  Neither  is  stronger 
than  the  other!  When  the  two  shadows  are  declared  equally 
strong,  the  declaration  is  that  the  differently  tinted  lights  from 
the  two  shadowed  places  side  by  side  on  the  white  paper  are, 
according  to  the  physiological  perception  by  the  eye,  equally 
strong.  But  this  has  no  meaning  in  respect  to  any  definite 
component  parts  of  the  two  lights;  and  the  unanimity,  or  the 
greatness  of  the  majority,  of  the  observers  declaring  it,  only  proves 
a  physiological  agreement  in  the  perceptivity  of  healthy  average 
eyes  (from  which  colour-blind  eyes  would  no  doubt  differ  wildly). 
Two  circular  areas  of  white  paper  in  Sella's  observations  on 
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Monte  Rosa,  a  circle  and  a  surrounding  area  of  ground  glass  in  lUim 
Majorana's  observations  with  his  own  beautiful  sky-photometer 
on  Etna,  are  seen  illuminated  respectively  by  diminished  sunlight 
of  unchanged  tint  and  by  light  from  the  blue  sky.  The  sun-lit 
areas  seem  reddish-yellow  by  contrast  with  the  sky-lit  areas  which 
are  azure  blue.  What  is  meant  when  the  two  areas  differing  so 
splendidly  are  declared  to  be  equally  luminous  t  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  answer  to  this  question  is  given  at  the  end  of 
§71  above,  and  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  same  may  be 
truly  said  of  the  dealing  with  Bouguer's  datum  in  §  57,  though 
the  observers  on  whom  Bouguer  foimded  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  disturbed  by  knowledge  that  there  was  anything  indefinite 
in  what  they  were  trying  to  define  or  to  find  by  observation. 

§  76.  To  obtain  results  not  vitiated  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  physiological  judgment  described  in  §  75,  Newton's  prismatic 
analysis  of  the  light  observed,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is 
necessary.  Prismatic  analysis  was  used  by  Rayleigh  himself  fi>r 
the  blue  light  of  the  sky,  actually  before  he  had  worked  out 
his  dynamical  theory.  He  compared  the  prismatic  spectrum  of 
light  from  the  zenith  with  that  of  sunlight  diffused  through 
white  paper;  and  by  aid  of  a  curve  drawn  from  about  thirty 
comparisons  ranging  over  the  spectrum  from  C  to  beyond  F, 
found  the  following  results  for  four  different  wave-lengths. 

c 
Wave-length.    .....    656*2 

Observed  brightness    ...        1 
Calculated  according  to  X^  .        I 

On  these  he  makes  the  following  remarks: — ^"It  should  be 
'*  noticed  that  the  sky  compared  with  diffused  light  was  even 
*'  bluer  than  theory  makes  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  diffused 
"  light  through  the  paper  may  be  taken  as  similar  to  that  whose 
''scattering  illuminates  the  sky.  It  is  possible  that  the  paper 
*'  was  slightly  yellow ;  or  the  cause  may  lie  in  the  yellowness 
"of  sunlight  as  it  reaches  us  compared  with  the  colour  it 
'*  possesses  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
"be  a  mistake  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the  observations  in 
**  their  present  incomplete  form ;  but  at  any  rate  they  show  that 
"a  colour  more  or  less  like  that  of  the  sky  would  result  from 

I 


D 

N 

F 

589-2 

617-8 

48G-2 

1-64 

2-84 

3-60 

1-54 

2-52 

3-34 
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^takiiig  the  elemente  of  white  light  in  quantities  proportional 
''to  X**.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  strike  others;  but  in- 
''dividually  I  was  hot  prepared  for  so  great  a  difference  as  the 
**  oheervations  show,  the  ratio  for  V  being  more  than  three  times 
^as  great  as  for  (7.**  For  myself  I  thoroughly  agree  with  this 
last  sentence  of  RayleigVs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  observational  results ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  or  almost  certain,  that  the  yellowness,  or  orange- 
colour,  of  the  sunlight  seen  through  the  paper,  caused  by  larger 
absorption  of  green,  blue,  and  violet  rays,  explains  the  extreme 
relative  richness  in  green  blue,  and  violet  rays  which  the  results 
show  for  the  zenith  blue  sky  observed. 

§  77.  An  elaborate  series  of  researches  on  the  blue  of  the 
sky  on  twenty- two  days  from  July,  1900,  to  February,  1901,  is 
described  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  '-Ricerche  sui  Bleu  del 
Cielo,'*  a  dissertation  presented  to  the  Boyal  University  of  Rome 
by  Dr  Giuseppe  Zettwuch,  as  a  thesis  for  his  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Physics.  In  these  researches,  prismatically  analysed  light  from 
the  sky  was  compared  with  prismatically  analysed  direct  sunlight 
reduced  by  passage  through  a  narrow  slit;  and  the  results  were 
therefore  not  vitiated  by  unequal  absorptions  of  direct  sunlight 
in  the  apparatus.  A  translation  of  the  author^s  own  account 
of  his  conclusions  is  published  in  the  PhUosophical  Magazine 
for  August,  1902;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blueness 
of  the  sky,  even  when  of  most  serene  azure,  was  always  much 
less  deep  than  the  true  Rayleigh  blue  defined  by  the  X"^  law. 
Hence,  according  to  Rayleigh's  theory  (see  §  63  above)  much  of 
the  light  must  always  have  come  from  particles  not  exceedingly 
small  in  proportion  to  the  wave-length.  Thus  in  Zettwuch's 
researches  we  have  a  large  confirmation  of  the  views  expressed 
in  §§  H  58,  61,  74  above,  and  §§  78,  79  below. 

§  78.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Becker,  I  am  now 
able  to  supplement  Bouguer's  170-year  old  information  with  the 
results  of  an  admirable  extension  of  his  investigation  by  Professor 
MUller  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  in  which  the  proportion 
(denoted  by  p  in  the  formula  below)  transmitted  down  to  sea-level 
of  homogeneous  light  entering  our  atmosphere  vertically  is  found 
for  all  wave-lengths  from  4*4 .  10*'  to  6*8 .  lO^**,  by  comparison  of 
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solar  speetrnm  with  the  speotnim  of  a  petroleum  ftame»  for 
erent  senith  distances  of  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
lough  I  do  not  find  it  so  stated,  that  only  the  clearest 
losphere  available  at  Potsdam  was  used  in  these  observations. 
r-tit6  sake  of  comparison  with  Rayleigh's  theoiy.  Professor 
;ker  has  arithmetically  resolved  MUller's  logarithmic  results 

0  two  parts ;  one  constant,  and  the  other  varying  inversely  as 

1  fourth  power  of  the  wave-length.  The  resulting  formula^, 
dified  to  facilitate  comparison  with  §§  57 — 59  above,  is  as 
ows: 

ere  I  n  X  4-  6 .  10^.  In  respect  to  the  two  factors  here  shown, 
may  say  roughly  that  the  first  factor  is  due  to  suspended 
tides  too  large,  and  the  second  to  particles  not  too  large^  £or 
I  application  of  Rayleigh's  law.  For  the  case  of  X  <■  6 .  10"* 
a  1)  this  gives 

p  -  -9152 .  -9258  «  847  (34). 

• 
§  79.    Taking  now  the  last  term  in  the  index  and  the  last 

tor  shown  in  (34)  and  dealing  with  it  according  to  §§  57 — 59 

> ve ;  and  still,  aa  in  §  55,  using  k  to  denote  the  proportionate 

s  of  light  per  centimetre  due  to  particles  small  enough  for 

yleigh's  theory,  whether  "suspended  pai*ticles*'  or  ultimate 

lecules  of  air,  or  both;  we  have  c"***** « '9258  which  gives 

'  ts  10*76 .  10*  cma     Hence  if,  as  in  §  58,  we  suppose  for  a 

»ment  the  want  of  perfect  transparency  thus  defined  to   be 

oily  due  to  the  ultimate  molecules  of  air,  we  should  have,  by 

3  dynamics  of  refractivity,  n  -  —jf- —  « "0006 ;  and  thence  by 

I  of  §  55  with  Xsig.io-*  we  should  find  for  the  number  of 
(lecules  per  cubic  centimetre  n » 247 .  10'*  But  it  is  quite 
'tain  that  a  part,  and  most  probable  that  a  large  part,  of  the  want 
transparency  produced  by  particles  small  enough  for  Rayleigh's 
H>ry  is  due  to  "  suspended  particles  *'  larger  than  the  ultimate 
^lecules:  and  we  infer  that  the  number  of  ultimate  molecules 
r  cubic  centimetre  is  greater  than,  and  probably  very  much 
iater  than,  2*47 .  10^.  Thus  from  the  surer  and  more  complete 
ba  of  MUller  regarding  extinction  of  light  of  different  wave* 

•  MUUer,  Di4  PhotonutrU  der  Otitinu,  p.  140. 
T.L.  21 
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lengths  travenbg  the  air»  we  find  an  inferior  limit  for  the  number 
of  moleeolea  per  cnbic  centimetre  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  which  Bayleigh  showed  to  be  proved  from  Bouguer^s  datum. 

§  80.  Taking,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  as  the  result  of  §|  23—77 
that  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  perfect 
gas  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure  is  10*,  we  have  the 
following  interesting  table  of  conclusions  regarding  the  weights 
of  atoms  and  the  molecular  dimensipns  of  liquelied  gases,  of  water, 
of  ice,  and  of  solid  metala 


iblMltt^^A 

MOM  of  Atom 

Off  of  11^ 

taigniiunco 

Diodly 

Number  of 
•tomi,  or 

of  moleculM 
11.0.  la 
cubwcm. 

DtttaneslnaB. 
from  centro 
lo  MPtro  If 

nmgodlncuble 
order  with 

octuol  denatty 

H 

0-46.10-^ 

Uqold  Si  IT"  alMolate 

•090 

200.10*» 

1-71 .  10-» 

0 

7-15     „ 

„     9,  lieesing  point 

1-27 

178    „ 

1-78     „ 

Bfi 

S-06     „ 

water 

1-00 

124    „ 

200     „ 

ELO 

S05      „ 

iee 

•917 

114    „ 

2-06     H 

HJf) 
N 

S06     „ 

TapooratO^O.          -487.  lO-* 

605 .  W 

118-2       ,; 

6-29     „ 

Uintd 

1-047 

106 .  W^ 

1-82      M 

Argon 

17-81     „ 

t» 

1*42 

79-7,, 

2-32      M 

Gold 

88-52     „ 

•olid 

19-32 

218    „ 

1-66     „ 

BUTer 

48-47      „ 

•f 

10-63  ' 

217    „ 

1-66     ,» 

Copper 

28-43      „ 

tf 

8-96 

815    „ 

1-47      „ 

Inm 

2516     „ 

It 

^7-86 

313    „ 

1-47      „ 

Zino 

29-80     „ 

ft 

7-15 

246    „ 

1-60     „ 
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§  6l.  In  the  introductory  Lecture  (p.  14)  we  cousidered  the 
question  **  are  the  vibrations  of  light  perpendicular  to,  or  are  they 
tn,  the  plane  of  polarization  7 — defining  the  plane  of  polarization 
as  the  plane  through  the  incident  and  reflected  rays,  for  light 
^polarized  by  reflection.''  We  are  now  able  to  answer  perpeti" 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  potarisatton,  with  great  confidence  founded 
on  two  experimental  proo&  both  given  by  Stokes,  and  each  of 
them  alone  sufficient,  I  believe,  for  the  conclusion. 

L  The  observed  &ct  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  light  of 
the  blue  sky  looked  at  in  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  not  too  nearly  horizontal,  is  polarized  in 
the  plane  through  the  sun ;  interpreted  according  to  the  dynamics 
of  Lecture  YIU.,  pp.  88,  89,  90,  and  of  Lecture  XVII.,  §§  52,  54, 
63. 

IL  Observation  of  the  change  of  the  plane  of  polarization  ex- 
perienced by  plane  polarized  light  when  diffractionally  changed  in 
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dixeotion  through  a  large  angle  by  passage  across  a  naniibofer 
grating ;  described  and  interpreted  in  Part  II.  of  his  great  paper 
**  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffraction  V  In  a  short  Appendix, 
pp.  827,  328,  added  to  his  Reprint,  Stokes  notices  ezperimoits 
by  Holtzmannf,  published  soon  after  that  paper,  leading  to 
results  seemingly  at  variance  with  its  conclusions,  and  gives  a 
probable  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  discrepance;  and  he  refers 
to  later  experiments  agreeing  with  his  own,  by  Lorenz  of  Denmark. 

Thus  we  find  in  II.  confirmation  of  the  conclusion,  first  drawn 
by  Stokes  from  I.,  that  the  vibrations  in  plane  polarized  light 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

§  81^  Finally,  we  have  still  stronger  confirmation  of  Stokes's 
original  conclusion,  in  fact  an  irrefragable  independent  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  vibrations  of  light  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarization,  by  Rayleigh;  founded  on  a  remarkable  discoveiy, 
made  independently  by  himself  and  Lorenz  of  Denmark,  regarding 
the  reflection  of  waves  at  a  plane  interface  between  two  elastic 
solids  of  different  rigidities  but  equal  densities :  That,  when  the 
difference  of  rigidities  is  small,  and  when  the  vibrations  are  in 
the  plane  of  incidence,  there  are  two  angles  of  incidence  (ir/8 
and  Sir/S),  each  of  which  gives  total  extinction  of  the  reflected 
light.  That  is  to  say ;  instead  of  one  '* polarizing-angle,"  tan^^ /a; 
there  are  two  "  polarizing-angles  "  22*''5  and  6T*'5 ;  which  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  observation.  The  old-known  fact  (proved  in  §  123 
below)  that,  if  densities  are  equal  and  rigidities  unequal,  vibrations 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  give  reflected  light  obeying 
Fi^esnel's  **  tangent "  law  and  therefore  vanishing  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  tan^^/i,  had  rendered  very  tempting,  the  false 
supposition  that  light  polarized  by  reflection  at  incidence  tan""*  /a 
has  its  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence ;  but  this  supposition 
is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  two  angles  of  extinction  of  the 
reflected  ray  which  it  implies  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection. 

We  may  consider  it  as  one  of  the  surest  doctrines  through  the 
whole  range  of  natural  philosophy,  that  plane-polarized  light  consists 
of  vibrations  of  ether  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

*  JtefritU  pf  MaihematUal  and  Phy$ical  Papen,  Vol.  n.  pp.  390—837. 
t  Pogg^ndoriTs  AnnaUn,  VoL  zciz.  (1866),  p.  446,  or  Philoaophical  Magatim^ 
Vol.  zm.  p.  186. 
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LECTUKE  XVin. 

Thubsdat,  Oelober  16,  5  pjf.     WriUen  afr^A  1902. 

Bsjlection  of  Light 

§  82.    The  subject  of  thk  Lecture  when  originally  given  was 
*  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light.**    I  have  recently  found  it 
convenient  to  omit  "Refraction'*  from  the  title  because  (§  130 
below),  if  the  reflecting  substance  is  transparent,   and  if  we 
know  the  laws  of  propagation  of  ethereal  waves  through  it,  we 
can  calculate  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  refracted  light  for 
every  quality  of  incident  light,  and  eveiy  angle  of  incidence, 
when  we  know  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  reflected  light. 
When  the  reflecting  substance  is  opaque  there  is  no  **  refracted  ** 
light;  but,  co-periodic  with  the  motion  which  constitutes  the 
incident  light,  there  is  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  ether  among 
the  matter  of   the  reflecting  body,  diminishing  in  amplitude 
according  to  the  exponential  law,  c"^^,  with  increasing  distance 
D  from  the  interface.    When  mr^  is  equal  to  10,000  wave-lengths, 
say  half-a-centimetre,  the  amplitude  of  the  disturbance  at  one- 
half  centimetre  inwards  from  the  interface  would  be  e"^  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  entering  light,  and  the  intensity  would  be  €"*, 
or  1/7*39,  of  the  intensity  of  the  entering  light.    The  substance 
might  or  might  not,  as  we  please,  be  called  opaque ;  but  it  would 
be  so  far  from  being  perfectly  opaque  that  both  theoretically 
and  experimentally  we  might  conveniently  deal  with  the  case 
according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  **  reflected  "  and  '*  refracted  " 
light.    The  index  of  refraction  might  be  definitely  measured  by 
using  very  small  prisms,  not  thicker  than  1  mm.  in  the  thickest 
part    But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  opacity  is  so  nearly 
perfect  that  tn"'  is  ten  wave-lengths,  or  two  or  three  wave- 
lengths, or  less  than  a  wave-length,  we  have  no  proper  application 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  and  no  modification  of  it  can 
conveniently  be  used.     Omission  to  perceive  this  negative  truth 
has  led  some  experimenters  to  waste  precious  time  and  work  in 
making,  and  experimenting  with,  transparent  metal  prisms  of 
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because,  as  we  readily  see  firom  the  mathematical  treatment^  this 
would  imply  no  conversion  of  light*energy  into  heat,  and  would 
therefore  (^  150,  157  below)  imply  total  reflection  at. every  ang^e 
of  incidence.  Dynamical  theory  is  suggested  in  §  159,  to  explain 
conversion  of  incident  light  into  heat,  among  the  molecules 
within  two  or  three  wave-lengths  of  the  boundary  of  the  metallic 
mirror.  This  is  only  an  outlying  part '  of  the  whole  field  of  in* 
vestigation  required  to  explain  all  kinds  of  opacity  in  all  kinds 
of  matter,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 

§  86.  Let  us  think  now  of  the  reflection  of  light  from  perfectly 
polished  surfisu^ea  If  the  substance  is  infinitely  fine-grained  the 
polish  may  be  practically  perfect;  so  that  no  light  is  reflected 
except  according  to  the  law^  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection.  But  in  reality  the  molecular  structure  of  solids  gives 
a  surface  which  is  essentially  not  infinitely  fine-grained :  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfect  polish  produced  by  art,  or  found  in 
nature,  on  the  surfaces  of  liquids  and  on  crystalline  or  firactured 
surfaces  of  solids,  is  illustrated  by  a  gravel-covered  road  made  as 
smooth  aa  a  gteam-roller  can  make  it  Optically,  the  polish  would 
be  little  less  than  perfect  if  the  distances  between  nearest  neigh- 
bours in  the  molecular  structure  are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light.  In  §  80  we  estimated  the 
distances  between  nearest  molecular  neighbours  in  ordinary  solids 
and  liquids  at  from  1*5 •  10^  to  2. 10"' cm.,  which  is  from  1/4000 
to  1/3000  of  the  mean  wave-length  of  visible  light  (6 .  10^  cnL). 
The  best  possible  poliBh  is  therefore  certainly  almost  quite  practi- 
cally perfect  in  respect  to  the  reflection  of  light  But  if  the  work 
of  the  steam-roller  is  anything  less  than  as  perfect  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be,  there  are  irregular  hollows  (bowls  or  craters)  of  breadths 
extending,  say,  to  as  much  as  1/200  of  the  wave-length  of  mean 
visible  light;  and  the  polish  would  probably  not  be  optically  perfect. 
The  want  of  perfectness  would  be  shown  by  a  veiy  faint  blue  lights 
scattered  in  all  directions  from  a  polished  mirror  illuminated  only 
by  a  single  lamp  or  by  the  sun.  The  best  way  to  look  for  this 
blue  light  would  be  to  admit  sunlight  into  an  otherwise  dark  room 
through  a  round  hole  in  a  window-shutter  or  a  metal  screen,  as 
thoroughly  blackened  as  possible  on  the  side  next  the  room ;  and 
place  the  mirror  to  be  tested  in  the  centre  of  the  beam  of  light  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  hole.  If  the  polish  is  optically 
perfect,  no  light  is  seen  from  any  part  of  the  mirror  by  an  eye 
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ifblttr.  placed  anywhere  not  in  the  conne  of  the.  properly  reflected  light 
firom  ran  or  sky.  '  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  room  being  dark,  and 
the  screen  around  the  hole  perfectly  black,  the  whole  mirror  would 
seem  perfectly  black  when  looked  at  by  an  eye  so  placed  as  not  to 
see  an  image  (of  the  hole,  and  therefore)  of  any  part  of  the  sky  or 
sun.  A  condition  of  polish  tery  nearly ^  buA  not  quite,  optically 
perfect^  would  be  shown  by  a  &int  violet-blue  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  instead  of  absolute  blackness.  The  tint  of 
this  light  would  be  the  true  Rayleigh  X"^  blue,  if  the  want  of  per- 
fectness  of  the  polish  is  due  to  craters  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wave-length  (even  though  large  in  comparison  with  distances 
between  nearest  molecular  neighbours).  When  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  the  blue  light  due  to  want  of  perfectness  in  the  polish, 
seen  on  the  surface  if  viewed  in  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  beam,  would  be  found  completely  polar- 
ized in  the  plane  of  these  two  directiona  Everything  in  §  86  is 
applicable  to  reflection  firom  any  kind  of  surface,  whether  the 
reflecting  body  be  solid  or  liquid,  or  metallic,  or  opaque  with  any 
kind  of  opacity,  or  transparent.  Experimental  examination  of  the 
polish  of  natural  fiices  of  crystals  will  be  interesting. 

§87.  Valuable  photometric  experiments  with  reference  to 
reflection  of  light  by  metals  have  been  made  by  Bouguer,  Biot, 
Brewster,  Potter,  Jamin,  Quincke,  De  Senarmont,  De  la  Provostaye 
and  Desains,  and  Conroy*.  But  much  more  is  to  be  desired,  not 
only  as  to  direct  reflection  firom  metals,  but  as  to  reflection  at 
all  angles  of  incidence  from  metals  and  other  opaque  and  trans-  , 
parent  solids  and  liquids.  In  each  case  the  intensity  of  the 
whole  reflected  light  should  be  compared  with  the  intensity  of 
the  whole  incident  light ;  in  the  first  place  without  any  artificial 
polarization  of  the  incident,  and  without  polarizational  analysis 
of  the  reflected,  light  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  thorough 
investigation  of  this  kind  should  be  made.  It  would  be  quite  an 
easy  kind  of  workf  because  roughly  approximate  photometry  is 

*  Bonguer,  Traiti  d^Optiqtu,  1760,  pp.  97,  181:  Biot,  Ann,  de  Chimie,  1S15, 
ToL  zonr.  p.  209:  Brewster,  A  Treatisi  on  new  Phiioiophieal  InttruwtenUt  Edin. 
1813,  p.  347;  Phil.  Trane.  1830,  p.  60:  Potter,  £(2/ii.  Jour»  of  Science,  1830:  De  la 
ProTottaye  and  Detaini,  Ann.de  Chim,  et  de  Phyt.  [3],  1849,  Vol.  xztii.  p.  109,  and 
1S50»  YoL  zzz.  pp.  159,  276:  Conroy,  Proc,  i2.  ;Sf. ;  eee  |  84  above.  See  Maeoart, 
TraiU  d'Optique,  Vol.  n.  1891,  pp.  441—459. 

t  Bongoer,  Traiti  d'Optique,  1760,  pp.  27, 131 :  Arago,  (Euvree  CompJkUe,  Vol.  x. 
xfD.  150. 185.  216.  468.    See  Maaoart,  TraiU  d^OpHque,  Vol.  n.  1891>  pp.  441—501. 
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always  easy,  except  when  rendered  impoasible  by  difference  of 
colour  in  the  lights  to  be  compared. 

Absolute  determinations  of  reflected  light  per  unit  of  inddmt 
light  cannot  be  made  with  ffrecU  a4icuracy  because  of  the  inherent 
difficulty,  or  practical  impossibility,  of  very  accurate  photometric 
observations,  even  when,  as  is  largely  the  case  for  reflected  lights, 
there  is  no  perceptible  diflerence  of  tint  between  the  lights  to  be 
compared. 

§  88.  The  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  I,  shows,  for  angles  of 
incidence  from  10^  to  80°,  the  reflectivities*  of  silver,  speculum- 
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*  I  propose  the  word  **refleotivit7  **  to  designate  the  ratio  of  the  whok 
light  to  the  whole  inoident  light,  whether  the  incident  light  is  nnpolariied  as  ii 
flig.  1;  or  plane  polarized,  either  in  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidenei^ 
as  in  figs.  4 — 1 ;  and  whether  it  is  ordinary  white  light,  or  homogeneooa  light,  or 
liiiht  of  anT  mixed  tint. 
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Volar,  metal,  steel,  and  tin,  according  to  the  obaervationa  of  Potter, 
CSonroy,  and  Jamin;  and  for  all  incidences  from  0^  to  00^  the 
reflectivities  of  diamond,  flint-glass,  and  water,  calculated  from 
Fresnel's  admirable  formulas.  These  are,  for  almost  all  trans- 
parent bodies  even  of  so  high  refiuctivity  as  diamond,  (§§  96, 100 
below),  probably  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  photo- 
metric observations  hitherto  made,  or  possible  to  human  eyes. 
The  ordinates  represent  the  reflected  light  in  percentage  of  the 

/  incident  light,  at  the  angles  of  incidence  represented  by  the 
abscissaa  The  reflectivities  thus  given  for  the  three  transparent 
bodies  are  the  means  of  the  reflectivities  given  in  figs.  4, 6, 6  of  §  102 
below  for  light  polarized  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection.  Jamin's  results*  for  steel  are  given  by 
himself  as  the  means  of  the  reflectivities  for  light  polarized  in, 
and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection ;  each 
determined  photometrically  by  comparison  with  reflectivities  of 
glass  calculated  from  Fresnel's  formulas.  The  six  curves  for  metals, 
of  this  diagram  (flg.  1),  show  I  believe  all  the  reflectivities  that 
have  hitherto  been  determined  by  observation;  except  those  of 
Janiinf  for  normal  incidence  of  homogeneous  lights  from  red  to 
violet  on  metals,  and  Rayleigh's^  for  nearly  normal  incidence  of 
white  light  on  mercury  and  glass.  All  the  curves  meet,  or  if 
ideally  produced  meet,  in  the  right-hand  top  comer,  showing  total 
reflection  at  grazing  incidence. 

§  89.  The  accompanying  sketches  (figs.  Sa,  26)  represent 
what  (on  substantially  the  principle  of  Bouguer,  Potter,  and 
Conroy)  seems  to  me  the  best  and  simplest  plan  for  making 
photometric  determinations  of  reflectivity.  The  centres  of  lamps, 
mirror,  and  screen,  are  all  in  one  hoiizontal  plane,  which  is  taken 
as  the  plane  of  the  drawings.  The  screens  and  reflecting  face  of 
the  mirror  are  vertical  planes.  R  is  the  reflecting  surface,  shown 
as  one  of  the  faces  of  an  acute-angled  prism.  Z,  L'  are  two  as  . 
nearly  as  may  be  equal  and  similar  lamps  (the  smaller  the 
horizontal  dimensions  the  better  §,  provided  the  light  shed  on  the 

*  Maiieart.  TraitS  d'Optique,  Vol.  n.  pp.  684,  686.  t  Ibid,  p.  644. 

t  Scientific  Papen,  Vols.  n.  and  it.  ;  Proc,  R.  8, 1886,  Phil  Mag.  1899. 

I  Th«  U»t  noD-eleetrio  light  I  know  for  the  parposa  it  the  ordinary  flat*wioked 
paraffin-lamp,  with  a  werZiXk  haying  a  narrow  vertical  slot  placed  dote  to  the  lamp- 
gUn,  with  its  medial  line  in  the  middle  plane  of  the  ilat  ilame.    The  object  of  the 
■enen  is  to  ont  off  light  reflected  from  the  glass  funnel,  without  intercepting  an j  •  ^ 
of  the  light  of  the  flame  itself;  the  width  of  the  slot  should  therefore  be  very ' 
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mirror  ib  sufBcient).  Z'  is  too  far  from  R  to  allow  its  true  positioii 
to  be  shown  on  the  diagram,  but  its  direction  as  seen  from  R  is 
indicated  by  a  broken  straight  line.    TF  is  an  opaque  screen  coated 
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t 


Fig-Jk. 


Fi(.  Ss, 

■lightlj  grtster  than  ths  ihkloiMi  of  Um  flame.  This  MfMigenifliit  giw  a 
flnsr  and  atsadisr  Una  ol  light  than  anj  umoreened  eandle,  and  taatlj  mon 
and  it  sItm  mon  light  than  oomea  throogh  a  slot  of  the  aama  width  from  n 
roond-wiokad  paraffin*lamp.  An  deotrio  lamp  of  the  original  Ediaon  '^hair-pin** 
pattarn,  with  a  slottad  aoreen  to  oat  off  refleotod  light  from  the  i^aaa,  would  bo 
mon  oonyeniant  than  the  paraflin*lamp^  and  giye  more  light  with  finer  ahadowa. 
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Molar,  with  white  paper  on  the  side  next  E^  the  eye  of  the  oheerver. 
Fig.  2  a  and  fig.  26  show  respectively  the  positions  for  veiy 
nearly  direct  iooidenoe»  and  for  incidence  about  60^  Each 
drawing  shows,  on  a  scale  of  about  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth, 
approximately  the  dimensions  convenient  for  the  case  in  which 
the  mirror  is  a  surface  of  flint-glass  of  refractive  index  1*^14; 
and,  as  according  to  Fresners  theory,  represented  by  che  mean  of 
the  ordinates  of  curves  1  and  2  of  fig.  6  (§  102  below),  having  re- 
flectivities 1/14  and  1/4  at  incidences  0""  and  60"*.  The  eye  at  E 
sees  a  narrow  portion  of  the  white  screen  next  the  right-hand  edge 
illuminated  only  by  {,  the  image  of  L  in  the  mirror;  and  all  of  the 
screen  on  the  left  of  that  portion,  illuminated  by  the  distant  lamp 
L\    The  distant  lamp  is  moved  nearer  or  farther  till  the  light  is 

_  judged  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  border  line  between  the 
illumination  due  to  (  the  image  of  Z,  and  the  direct  illumination 
due  to  L\  By  shifting  U  slightly  to  the  right,  or  slightly  to  the 
left,  we  may  arrange  to  have  either  a  very  narrow  dark  space,  or 
a  space  of  double  brightness,  between  the  two  illuminations ;  and 
thus  the  eye  is  assisted  in  judging  as  to  the  perfect  equality  of 
the  two.  When,  as  in  fig.  2  6,  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds 
45""  a  dark  screen  DD  is  needed  to  prevent  the  light  of  L  from 
shining  directly  on  the  white  screen,  TT.  The  method,  with  the 
details  I  have  indicated,  is  thoroughly  convenient  for  reflecting 
solids,  whether  transparent  or  metallic  or  of  other  qualities  of 
opacity ;  provided  the  mirror  can  be  made  of  not  less  than  two 
or  three  centimetres  breadth.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  diamond, 
when  only  a  very  small  mirror  is  available,  modification  of  the 
method  to  allow  direct  vision  of  the  lights  to  be  compared  (with- 
out projection  on  a  white  screen)  would  be  preferable  or  necessary. 
For  liquids,  of  course,  modification  would  be  necessary  to  suit  it 
for  reflection  in  a  vertical  plane. 

§  90.  As  remarked  at  the  end  of  §  87,  absolute  determinations 
of  reflectivities  cannot  be  made  with  greai  accuracy,  because  of  the 
imperfectness  of  perceptivity  of  the  eye  in  respect  to  relative 
strengths  of  light,  even  when  the  tints  are  exactly  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  readily  attainable 
by  the  following  method*,  when  the  problem  is  to  compare,  for 
any  or  eveiy  angle  of  incidence,  the  reflected  lights  due  to  the 

*  Giyen  originallj  bj  MacCnllagh.    Bee  hie  ColUeUd  Worki,  p.  289;  also 
Btoket,  ColUeted  Wcrk$,  YoL  m.  p.  199. 
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inoideQce  of  equal  quantities  of  light  vibrating  in,  and  vibrating 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Use  two  Nicol's  prisms,  which,  for  brevity,  I  shall  call  Ni  and 
iVti  in  the  course  of  the  incident  and  reflected  light  respectively. 
Use  also  a  Fresnel's  rhomb  (F)  between  the  reflecting  surfSu^ 
and  Nf.  Set  N^,  and  keep  it  permanently  set,  with  its  two 
principal  planes  at  45''  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  but  with  facilities 
for  turning  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  eight  positions  thus 
defined,  to  secure  any  needful  accuracy  of  adjustment.  For  brevity, 
I  shall  call  the  zeros  of  Ni  and  F,  positions  when  their  principal 
planes  are  at  angles  of  45''  to  the  plane  of  incidence  and 
reflection.  In  the  course  of  an  observation  Ni  and  F  are  to  be 
turned  through  varying  angles,  n  and  /,  from  their  zeros,  till 
perfect  extinction  of  light  coming  through  N^  ia  obtained. 

§  91.  To  begin  an  observation,  with  any  chosen  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  light  on  the  reflecting  surface,  turn  i\ri  to  a 
position  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  complete  extinction  of  light 
emerging  from  N^,  Improve  the  extinction,  if  you  can,  by  turning 
F  in  either  direction,  and  get  the  best  extinction  possible  by 
alternate  turnings  of  Ni  and  F.  Absolutely  complete  extinction 
is  thus  obtained  at  one  point  of  the  field  if  homogeneous  light 
is  used,  and  if  the  Nicols  and  rhomb  are  theoretically  perfect 
instruments.  The  results  of  the  completed  observation  are  the 
two  angles  (n,  /)  through  which  Nx  and  F  must  be  turned  froon 
their  zero  positions  to  give  perfect  extinction  by  Nt.  Fipm  y 
thus  found  we  calculate  by  two  simple  formulas,  (7)  of  §  93, 
the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  amplitudes  of  the  two  constituents 
defined  below,  (ef,  g),  of  the  reflected  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
reflection,  to  the  vibrational  amplitude  (C)  of  the  reflected  vibra- 
tions perpendicular  to  that  plane.  The  definite  constituents  here 
referred  to  are  (e^  vibrations  in  the  same  phase  as  C;  and  (g) 
vibrations  in  phase  advanced  by  a  quarter-period  relatively  to  C 
It  is  clear  that  if  p  »  0,  complete  extinction  would  be  had  without 
turning  F  from  its  zero  position,  and  would  be  found  by  the 
same  adjustment  of  Ni  as  if  there  were  no  Fresnel's  rhomb  in  the 
train.    (C  corresponds  to  the  0'  of  §§  117, 123,  below.) 

§  92.  Figs.  3a,  36,  are  diagrams  in  planes  respectively  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflected,  and  to  the  incident,  light.  Let  0  be  a  point 
in  the  course  of  the  light  between  the  reflecting  surfiu^e  and  the 
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Mm.  FresDers  riiomb.  Let  OQ  be  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  light  from 
the  reflecting  Sttrfaoe,  and  let  OZ  be  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

■  2^ <^ 


Let  ONf  be  the  vibrational  plane*  of  the  second  Nicol;  and  OP 
its  **  plane  of  polarization  *'  (being  perpendicular  to  ONf).  Let  OF 
be  the  plane  through  the  entering  ray,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
fiunal  intersectionsf  of  the  Fresnel's  rhomb ;  shown  in  the  diagram 
as  turned  through  an  angle  f^NfiF  from  the  zero  position 
ON^.  Let  OK  be  perpendicular  to  OF.  In  respect  to  signs  we 
see  by  §  158^  (1)  that  in  fig.  3a,  for  reflected,  and  36  for  incident, 
vibrations,  OQ  is  positive. 

Considering  the  light  coming  from  the  reflecting  surface  and 
incident  on  the  Fresnel,  let  0  sin  a>^  be  the  component  along  OZ, 
and  cf  sina>^— ^  coso)^  be  the  component  along  0&,  of  the  dis- 
placement at  time  ^  of  a  particle  of  ether  of  which  0  is  the 
equilibrium  position.  SjC  and  gfO  are  two  functions  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  to  be  determined  by  the  observation  now  described. 
By  proper  resolutions  and  additions  for  vibrational  components 
in  the  principal  planes  of  the  Fresnel,  we  find  as  follows : 


sin  ^    <^co8  (^  — /j  —  (7  sin  f  J  — /j     along  OF 


m^nt    <^sin 


p«,.(i-/) 


+  C7coB 


S  -/)] 


n 


OK 


...(1). 


and 


—cos  lot  y  cosf  ~  — /]  along  OF 
—  cosflo*  y  sinf-j  — /j      „      OK 


m- 


*  I  lue  thii  aipresiioii  for  breTiiy  to  denote  the  plane  of  the  yibimtumi  of  U|^t 
innsmitted  thzongh  a  NieoL 

t  An  ezpreeeion  need  to  denote  the  intenectione  of  the  travened  faoee  and  the 
lefleeting  ■nxfaoee.    Bee  f  16S*  below. 
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By  the  two  total  internal  reflections  at  the  oblique  fikoee  of  the 
Freanel,  vibrational  components  in  the  plane  OF  are  advanced  a 
quarter-period  relatively  to  the  vibrational  components  perpen* 
dicqlar  to  OF.  Hence  to  find  the  vibrational  components  at  time 
(  at  a  point  in  the  course  of  the  light  emerging  from  the  Fresnel, 
we  must,  in  the  components  along  OF  of  (1)  and  (2),  change  the 
sin  o><  into  cos  wt,  and  change  the  cos  nt  into  —  sin  ^t  \  and  leave 
unchanged  the  components  along  OK,  Thus  we  find  for  the 
vibrational  components  at  the  chosen  point  in  the  course  of  the 
light  from  the  Fresnel  towards  the  second  Nicol,  as  follows : ' 


sin  «»£    y  00% 


a-/) 


along  OF 


and 


inirf[/8in(^-y)+(7co8(^-/)l     „     OK 
osarf  F/co*  (f  -/)  '  <7««»(j  -/)1  along  OF 


...(3X 


-co8«i<    y8in(|-/) 


OK 


...(♦> 


§  93.  For  extinction  by  the  second  Nicol,  the  sum  of  all  the 
vibrational  components  parallel  to  ON^  of  the  light  reaching  it 
must  be  null;  and  therefore,  by  the  proper  resolutions  and 
additions,  and  by  equating  to  zero  separately  the  coefficients 
of  sin  •^t  and  cos  ^  thus  found,  we  have 

-.pain  (^-/)  +  (7 COS (^-/)]8in/+iyoo8g-/)oo8/-0 

.(5X 

[^co«  g -/)  -  Cfsin  (^ -/)]  co8/+iy.m  (^ -/)Mn/-0 

(6X 


Solving  these  equations  for  S  and  g,  we  find 

a    l  +  cosy^  2Biny  ^ 

*^"2  +  sin4/*''        ^"2  +  sin4/'' 


•(7> 


§  94.    Oo  back  now  to  the .  light  emerging  from  the  first 
Nicol  and   incident  on  the  reflecting  surfieuse.    Let  /  be  its 
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iolac  TibratioDal  amplitade.    The  vibratioiial  amplitudeB  of  its  com- 
ponents in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence  are 

Jooef^  — nj,  and  — /sinf^  — nj, 

when  the  Nicol  is  tamed  from  its  zero  position,  OQ,  through  the 
angle  n,  as  indicated  in  fig.  36 ;  ONi  being  the  vibrational  plane  of 
the  first  NicoL 

Q 


§  94^  Let  8  be  the  ratio  of  reflected  to.  incident  vibrational 
amplitude  for  vibrational  component  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
00.  Considering  next  the  component  of  the  incident  light  having 
vibrations  in  the  plane  00 ;  let  T  and  E  be  the  ratios  of  the  vibra- 
tional amplitudes  of  two  particular  constituents  of  its  reflected 
light  both  vibrating  in  the  plane  00,  to  the  vibrational  amplitude 
of  the  incident  component;  these  two  constituents  being  respec- 
tively in  the  same  phase  as  the  component  of  the  reflected  light 
vibrating  perpendicular  to  00,  and  tn  pha^se  behind  it  by  a  quarter-- 
period^.    We  have 

-/sin(j-n)5.   c^-/cosr|-»)r,    y-/cos(j -n)  JF...(8). 

From  these  and  (7)  we  have 
T       l  +  co84/^     /w       \      JP     -2sin2/.     /w       \        ,^. 

5--2+i5sr4/^  s-2Tii^*^°U'"^>':--^*>- 

*  When  Dm  nflfleting  bodj  ii  gUn,  or  othor  inmspartnt  iiotiopM  loUd  or 
liquid*  Fretnel'a  propheej  (wo  eannot  call  it  phytieal  or  dynamical  thoorj)  dcolarca 

«in(<-,Q  tan(i-,<) 

^"••in(f+»'        ^'"tan(i+,t)*       ^'^' 
TIm  notation  in  the  text  ia  partiallj  borrowed  from  Raykigh  {SeUnH/U  Paptn^ 
YoL  m.  pp.  496—^12)  who  need  8,  and  T,  to  denote  reepeotiTely  the  "iine-formnla,*' 
and  the  ^'tangent-formQla,"  of  Freenel.    What  I  have  denoted  in  the  text  by  JB  ie, 
te  all  tranq^aient  lolidi  and  liqoidt,  certainly  yery  small;  and  though  generally 
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Thus  our  experimental  result  {f^  n)  gives  the  two  constituents 
(T,  E)  of  the  reflected  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  when 
the  single  constituent  {S)  of  the  reflected  vibrations  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  reflection,  is  known. 

§  95.  Going  back  to  §  90,  note  that  there  are  four  independent 
variables  to  oe  dealt  with : — the  angle  of  incidence,  the  orientationa 
of  the  two  Nicol's  prisms,  and  the  oHentation  of  the  FresneFs 
rhomb.  Any  two  of  these  four  variables  may  be  definitely  chosen 
for  variation  while  the  other  two  are  kept  constant ;  to  procure, 
when  homogeneous  light  is  used,  extinction  of  the  light  which 
enters  the  eye  from  the  centre  of  the  field ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
produce  perfect  blackness  at  the  central  point  of  the  field.  Theo- 
retically  there  is,  in  general,  just  one  point  of  the  field  (one  point 
of  absolute  blackness)  where  the  extinction  is  perfect ;  and  always 
before  the  desired  adjustment  is  perfectly  reached  a  black  spot  is 
conceivably  to  be  seen,  but  not  on  the  centre  of  the  field.  By 
changing  any  one  of  the  four  independent  variables  the  black  spot 
is  caused  to  move;  and  generally  two  of  them  must  be  varied 
to  cause  it  to  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  for  the  desired 
adjustment.  What  in  reality  is  generally  perceived  is,  I  believe, 
not  a  black  spot,  but  a  black  band ;  and  this  is  caused  to  travel 
till  it  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  field  when  the  nearest 
attainable  approach  to  the  desired  adjustment  is  attained.  When 
faint  or  moderate  light,  such  as  the  light  of  a  white  sky,  is  used, 
the  whole  field  may  seem  absolutely  dark,  and  may  continue  so 
while  any  one  of  the  four  variable  angles  is  altered  by  half  a 
degree  or  more.  For  more  minutely  accurate  measurements,  more 
intense  light  must  be  used;  a  brilliant  flame;  or  electric  arc- 
light;  or  lime-light;  or,  best  of  all,  an  unclouded  sun  as  in 
Rayleigh's  very  searching  investigation  of  light  reflected  from 
water  at  nearly  the  polarizing  angle,  of  which  the  rasult  is  given 
in  §  105  below. 

§  95^  An  easy  way  to  see  that  j ust  two  independent  variables  ore 
needed  to  obtain  the  desii*ed  extinction,  is  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  imagine  the  light  reaching  the  eye 

belieyed  to  be  peieeptiUt  for  ■Qbatanoes  of  high  refrangibilitj  aaeh  as  diamoiid, 
Rajrleigh  has  qaestioned  its  existence  fur  any  of  tham,  and  snggested  that  its  non- 
nnHity  may  be  dae  to  extraneous  matter  on  the  reflecting  surface.  I  believe,  however,  ^ 
that  Aiiy,  and  Brewster,  and  Stokes  who  called  it  the  adamantine  property,  and 
Fresnel  himself  though  it  was  outside  his  theory,  were  right  in  believing  it  real 
See  1 16S,  below. 
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.  from  it  when  the  extinction  is  not  perfect,  to  be  polaricationally 
leaolved  into  two  components  having  their  vibrational  lines 
perpendicular  to  one  another.  The  desired  extinction  requires  the 
annulment  of  each  of  these  two  components,  and  nothing  else. 
Proper  change  of  the  two  chosen  independent  variables  deter- 
minately  secures  these  two  annulments  when  what  is  commonly 
called  homogeneous  light,  that  is,  light  of  which  all  the  vibrations 
are  of  the  same  period,  is  used. 

§  95^  In  the  detailed  plan  of  §§  90 — 94  the  two  independent 
variables  chosen  are  the  orientation  of  the  first  Nicol,  and  the 
orientation  of  the  Fresnel's  rhomb.  This  is  thoroughly  convenient  if 
JV,  is  mounted  on  a  proper  mechanism  to  give  it  freedom  to  move 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  to  keep  its  orientation 
round  this  axis  constant.  The  Fresnel  should  be  mounted  so  as 
to  be  free  to  move  round  an  axis  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  light 
entering  it:  and  it  should  carry  a  short  tube  round  the  light 
emerging  from  it  into  which  Nf  fits  easily.  Thus,  when  the 
Fresnel  is  turned  round  the  line  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  it  carries  i\r,  round  in  a  circle  (as  it  were  with  a  hollow 
crank-pin),  so  that  it  is  always  in  the  proper  position  for  carrying 
the  emergent  light  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Two  other  choices  of  independent  variables,  each,  I  believe, 
as  well-conditioned  and  as  convenient  as  that  of  §§  90 — 94,  but 
simpler  in  not  wanting  the  special  mechanism  for  carrying  N^^  • 
are  described  in  §  98  below. 

§  96.  Nothing  in  §§  90 — 95  involves  any  hypothesis :  and  we 
have,  in  them,  an  observational  method  for  fully,  without  any 
photometry,  determining  TjS  and  E18\  which  are,  for  incident 
vibrations  at  45""  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  intensities  of  the 
two  constituents  of  the  reflected  light  vibrating  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  component  of  the  re- 
flected light  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  that  plane.  Fully  carried 
through,  it  would  give  interesting  and  important  information,  for 
transparent  liquids  and  solids,  and  for  metals  and  other  opaque 
solids,  through  the  whole  range  of  incidence  from  0^  to  90^  It  can 
give  extremely  accurate  values  of  TjS  for  transparent  liquids  and 
solids;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  how  nearly  they  agree 

with  the  formula        ;-.-'/,  which  Fresnel's  "taneent-law"  and 
^  ttne-law  **  imply. 
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§  96^    Fresnel  himself  used  it*  for  reflection  from  water 

and  from  glass  with  incidences  from  24""  to  89^  (not  using  the 

T 
Fresnel's  rhomb),  and  found  values  for  tan*'-^  differing  from 

tan"^  — TT — '-J  by  sometimes  more  than  1*":  but  it  has  been 

C08(t-,»)      ^  ' 

supposed  that  these  differences  may  be  explained  by  the  im- 
perfection of  his  apparatus,  and  by  the  use  of  white  lightt. 
Similar  investigation  was  continued  by  Brewster^  on  several 

species  of  glasses  and  on  diamond.    With,  for  example,  a  glass  of 

T 
refractive  index  1*4826,  his  observed  results  for  tan'^'  ^  differed 

from  tan"*  — 7-, — ^  by  ±  1**  4':  which  he  considered  mieht  be 
cos(t-,i)    ,  .  . 

within  the  limits  of  his  observational  errors.  For  diamond,  he 
found  greater  deviations  which  seemed  systematic,  and  not  errors 
of  observation.  With  a  Fresnel's  rhomb  used  according  to  the 
method  of  §§  90 — 94  he  might  probably  have  found  the  definite 
correction  on  Fresnel's  formula,  required  to  represent  the  polari- 
zational  analysis  of  reflection  from  diamond.  Can  it  be  that 
both  Fresnel  and  Brewster  underestimated  the  accuracy  of  their 
own  experimeuts,  and  that  even  for  water  and  glasses,  devia- 

cos  i%  "t"  %\ 

tions  which  they  found  from  Fresnel's  — 7; — '-:  may  have  been 

•^  cos  (t  -  ,t)       "^ 

real,  and  not  errora  of  observation  ?    The  subject  urgently  demands 

full  investigation  according  to  the  method  of  §§  90 — 98,  with  all 

the  accuracy  attainable  by  instruments  of  precision  now  available. 

§  97.  The  reader  may  find  it  interesting  to  follow  the  formulas 
of  §  94  through  the  whole  range  of  incidences  from  O""  to  90\ 
For  the  present,  consider  only  the  case  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
which  makes  Tw^O.  This,  being  the  incidence  which,  when  the 
incident  light  is  polarized  in  any  plane  oblique  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  gives  90""  difference  of  phase  for  the  components  of  the 
reflected  light  vibrating  in  that  plane  and  perpendicular  to  it,  has 
been  called  by  Cauchy,  and  I  believe  by  all  following  writers,  the 
principal  incidence.  We  shall  see  presently  (§§  97",  99, 105)  that» 
for  every  transparent  substance,  observation  and  dynamics  show  one 
incidence,  or  an  odd  number  of  incidences,  fulfilling  this  condition. 

*  Freanel.  (Euvre$,  Vol.  i.  p.  646. 

t  Masoart,  TraiU  d^Optique,  Vol.  11.  p.  406. 

t  Brewster,  Phil.  Tram.  1830.    Soe  also  Masoari,  Vol.  11.  p.  466. 
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Molar.  By  observation  and  dynamics  we  learn  ({81  above),  that  it  is 

-    fulfilled  nU  by  the  vanishing  of  8,  but  by  the  vanishing  of  2*. 

To  make  r«>  0  ve  have  by  (9)  for  the  case  of  prindpai  incidence, 

1  +  cos  4^-0.  and  therefore /-±45',    This,  by  (9),  makes  (if  we 

take  /»  +  45'')  for  Principal  Incidence, 

iyflf-tan(n-ir/4)-* (10> 

§  97'.  The  h  here  introduced  is  Jamin's  notation,  adopted 
also  by  Rayleigh.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  amplitude  of 
reflected  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence  to  the  vibrational 
amplitude  perpendicular  to  it,  when  the  incident  light  is  polarized 
in  a  plane  inclined  at  45"*  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  when  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  such  as  to  make  the  phases  of  those  two  com- 
ponents of  the  reflected  light  differ  by  90^  k  is  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  phase  of  the  reflected  vibration  in  the 
plane  of  incidence  lags  or  leads  by  90''  relatively  to  the  component 
.  x>erpendicular  to  it.  It  is  positive  when  (as  in  every  well  assured 
case^  whether  of  transparent  or  of  metallic  mirrors)  the  obser- 
vation makes  n  >  45"* ;  it  would  be  negative  if  n  <  45^ 

§  97''.  The  angle  n  —  v/4  found  by  our  observation  of  §  97  is 
called  the  Principal  Azimuth/'  See  §  ISS^"""  below.  It  has  been 
the  usage  of  good  writers  regarding  the  polarization  of  light,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  reflection  and  refraction,  to  give  the  name 
^azimuthf  to  the  angle  between  two  planes  through  the  dii*ection 
of  a  ray  of  light ;  for  instance,  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence and  the  plane  of  vibration  of  rectilineally  polaiized  light. 
A  ''Principal  Azimuth,"  for  reflection  at  any  polished  surface,  I 
define  as  the  angle  between  the  vibrational  plane  of  polarized  light 
incident  at  Principal  Incidence,  and  the  plane  of  the  incidence, 
to  make  the  reflected  light  circularly  polarized.  There  is  one,  and 
only  one.  Principal  Incidence  for  every  known  mirror:  except 
internal  reflection  in  diamond  and  other  substances  whose  refrac- 
tive indices  exceed  2*414 ;  these  have  three  Principal  Incidences 
(§  158'"  below).  The  number  is  essentially  odd:  on  this  is  founded 
the  theory  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection. 

*  See  jMttin,  dmn  de  Phyiique^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  604,  606 ;  also  below,  M  106, 164, 
168^,  160^;  179, 1S2. 

t  This,  when  nndentood,  ii  yerj  oonyenient ;  though  it  is  not  etriotly  eomot. 
Asimath  in  astronomy  is  essentially  an  angle  in  a  horisontal  pUne,  or  an  angle 
between  two  vertieal  planes.  A  reader  at  all  oonversaut  with  Astronomy  would 
natoraUy  think  this  is  meant  when  a  writer  on  opties  uses  the  expression 
«*  Principal  Azimuth,**  in  writing  of  reileetion  from  a  horizontal  mirror. 
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{  08,  The  vibratioDal  plane  of  the  incident  light  is  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  incidence  at  an  angle  of  n — 45^ ;  whic^  for  the 
Principal  Incidence,  is  such  as  to  render  the  two  components 
of  the  reflected  light  equal;  and  therefore  to  make  the  light 
circularly  polarised.  However  a  Fresnel's  rhomb  is  turned,  circu- 
larly polarized  light  entering  it,  leaves  it  plane  polarized.  In 
the  observation,  with  the  details  of  §§  90 — ^94,  it  is  turned  so 
that  the  vibrational  plane  of  the.  light  emerging  from  it  is  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  fixed  vibrational  plane  of  N%.  Hence  it  occurs 
to  us  to  think  that  a  useful  modification  of  those  details  might 
be; — to  fix  the  Fresnel's  rhomb  with  its  principal  planes  at  45"* 
to  the  plane  of  reflection,  and  to  mount  i\r,  so  as  to  be  free 
to  turn  round  the  line  of  light  leaving  the  Fi*esners  rhomb. 
Alternate  turnings  of  N^  and  Nx  give  the  desired  extinction  for 
any  angle  of  incidence.  Take  /«  0  in  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4) ;  which 
makes  QOF »  45"*  in  fig.  S  a.  Let  9^  be  the  angle  (clockwise  in 
the  altered  fig.  3  a)  from  Oi^  to  Oi\r,;andputna^ir  +  a  in  fig.8&. 
Eliminating  S  and  g  from  (8),  (4),  by  (8)  and  proceeding  as  in 
§  93,  we  find 

2y£l-tanaco82n,;  f/£f«-tanasin  2ii,;  i7/2'«-tan2ft,...(l(0. 

If  a  is  positive  observation  makes  n,  negative  when  taken  acute. 
For  principal  incidence  it  is  ~  45"*,  and  E\S » tan  a.  The  phasal 
lag  of  {E^  T)  behind  {iSf)  is  ~  2nt.  Negative  b  anti-clockwise  in 
fig.  3  a.    See$168>'>'. 

§  99.  The  following  table  shows,  for  six  different  metals^ 
determinations  of  principal  incidences  and  principal  aiimuths 
which  have  been  made  by  Jamin  and  Conroy,  experimenting 
on  light  from  different  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  table 
expresses,  I  believe,  practically  almost  all  that  is  known  from 
observations  hitherto  made  as  to  the  polarizational  analysis  of 
homogeneous  light  reflected  from  metals.  The  differences  between 
the  two  observers  for  silver  are  probably  real,  and  dependent  on 
differences  of  condition  of  the  mirror-surfaces  at  the  times  of 
the  experiments,  as  modified  by  polishing  and  by  lapses  of  time. 
It  will  be  seen  that  for  each  colour  Jamin's  I?  is  intermediate 
between  Conroy's  two  values  for  the  same  plate,  after  polishing 
with  rouge  and  with  putty  powder  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  of  Conroy's  Principal  Incidences  for  silver  is  greater 
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than  Jamin'a ;  and  by  greater  differences  for  the  yellow  and  blue 
light  than  for  the  red. 

Experimental  determinations  of  T/S  and  E/S,  (9)  or  (1(0» 
through  the  whole  range  of  incidence  below  and  above  the 
Principal  Incidence  are  still  wanting. 

§  100.  As  for  transparent  solids  and  liquids,  we  may  consider 
it  certain  that  Fresnel's  laws,  giving 

_        ain^)       _y.tan(t-^       ^.^ 

Bm(i  +  ,»)  tan(»  +  ,t)  ^    • 

are  very  approximately  true  through  the  whole  range  of  incidence 
from  O""  to  90"*;  but,  as  said  in  §  93,  it  is  still  much  to  be  desired 
that  experimental  determinations  of  T/S  should  be  made  through 
the  whole  range ;  in  order  either  to  prove  that  it  differs  much  less 

from  — p — ^  than  found  experimentally  by  Fresnel  himself  and 

Brewster;  or,  if  it  differs  discoverably  fix>m  this  formula,  to  deter- 
mine the  differences.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  Principal 
Incidence  the  agreement  with  Fresuel's  formula  (implying  E^Oin 
the  notation  of  §  94')  is  exceedingly  close ;  but  the  very  small 
deviations  from  it  found  experimentally  by  Jamin  and  Rayleigh 
and  represented  by  the  values  of  k  shown  in  the  table  of  §  105 
below,  are  probably  real.  An  exceedingly  minute  scrutiny  as  to 
the  agreement  of  the  Principal  Incidence  with  tan^y,  Brewster's 
estimate  of  it; — a  scrutiny  such  as  Rayleigh  made  relatively  to 
the  approach  to  nullity  of  k  for  purified  water  surfaces ;  is  still 
wanted;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted 
for  water  or  any  transparent  body.    See  §§  180,  182  below. 

Hitherto,  except  in  §§  81,  84,  86,  we  have  dealt  exclusively 
with  what  may  be  called  the  natural  history  of  the  subject,  and 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  dynamical  theory ;  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  now  proceed. 

I  101.  Qreen's  doctrine*  of  incompressible  elastic  solid  with 
equal  rigidity,  but  unequal  density,  on  the  two  sides  of  an  inter&ce, 
to  account  for  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light,  brings  out  for 
vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  (§  123  below) 
exactly  the  sine-law  which  Fresnel  gave  for  light  polarized  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.     On   the   other  hand,  for  vibrations  in  the 

*  Camh.  Phil.  Soe.,  Deo.  1S87 ;  Green's  CoUeeUd  Paptn,  pp.  246,  S5S,  2S7, 968. 
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llbUr.  plane  of  incidence  it  gives  a  fonnala  (§§  104,  105,  146  below) 
which,  only  when  the  refractive  index  diffei^b  infinitely  little  from 
unity,  agrees  with  the  tangent-law  given  by  Fresnel  for  light 
polarized  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence ; — but  differing 

enormously  firom  Fresnel,  and  from  the  results  of  observation,  in 

all  cases  in  which  the  refractive  index  differs  sufficiently  from 
unity  to  have  become  subject  of  observation  or  measurement. 

§  102.  The  accompanying  diagrams,  figs.  4,  6,  6,  illustrate, 
each  by  a  single  curve  (Curve  1),  the  perfect  agreement  between 
Green  and  Fresnel  for  the  law  of  reflection  at  different  incidences 
when  the  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence ; 
and  by  two  other  curves  the  large  disagreement  when  the  vibra- 
tions are  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Curve  1  in  each  diagram  shows  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence  the  ratio  of  the  reflected  to  the  incident 
light  according  to  IVesnel's  sine-law 


rsin(i-,i)-|' 
L8in(»-h,i)J 


dynamically  demonstrated  by  Qreen  on  the  hypothesis  of  equal 
rigidities  and  unequal  densities  of  the  two  mediums. 

Curve  2  shows,  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
ratio  of  the  reflected  to  the  incident  light  according  to  Fresnel's 
tangent-law, 


Ltan(t  +  ,t)J- 


Curve  3  shows,  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
ratio  of  reflected  to  incident  activity  (rate  of  doing  work)  per 
unit  area  of  wave-plane,  rigorously  demonstrated  by  Qreen  (§  146 
below)  for  plane  waves  incident  on  a  plane  interface  between 
elastic  solids  of  different  densities  but  the  same  rigidity;  on  the 
supposition  that  each  solid  is  absolutely  incompressible,  and  that 
the  two  are  in  slipless  contact  at  the  interface. 

In  each  diagram  abscissas  fi*om  0"*  to  90""  represent  "  angles  of 
incidence,"  that  is  to  say,  angles  between  wave-normals  and  the 
line-normal  to  the  interface,  or  angles  between  the  wave-planes 
and  the  interface. 

§  103.  Curves  2  and  3  of  flg.  4  show  for  water  a  seemingly  fair 
agreement  between  Fresnel  and  Qreen  for  vibrations  in  the  plane 
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of  reflection.  But  the  scale  of  the  diagram  is  too  mnall  to  show 
important  differences  for  incidences  less  than  60''  or  65%  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polarizing  angle,  oS""'! :  this  want  is 
remedied  by  the  laiger  scale  diagram  fig.  7  showing  Curves  2  and 
3  of  fig.  4;  on  a  scale  of  ordinates  48*5  times  as  large,  in  which, 
for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  unit  for  intensity 
of  light  is  the  reflected  light  at  zero  angle  of  incidence,  instead 
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Fig.  4.    Water,    (m- 1*834) 

of  the  incident  light  at  incidence  t  as  in  the  other  diagrams. 
Curve  2  in  figs«  4  and  7  shows,  for  water,  the  absolute  eztinction 
at  angle  of  incidence  tan~y  given  by  Fresnel's  formula.  Curve  3 
(Green's  formula)  shows,  for  a  slightly  smaller  angle  of  incidence 
{5(y*'0  instead  of  53*"*!),  a  minimum  intensity  equal .  to  '295  of 
that  of  directly  reflected  light;  that  is  to  say  Qreeu's  formula 
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IMar.  makes  the  directly  reflected  light  from  water  only  S}  times 
as  strong  as  the  light  reflected  at  the  angle  which  gives  least 
ofit 

§  104.  To  test  whether  Fresnel  or  Qreen  is  more  nearly  right* 
take  a  hlack  japanned  tray  with  water  poured  into  it  enough  to 
cover  its  bottom,  and  look  through  a  Nicors  prism  at  the  image 
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Fig.  5.    FUnt  Olan.    (m»  1*714) 

of  a  candle  in  the  water-surface.  You  will  readily  find  in  half-a- 
minute's  trial  a  proper  inclination  of  the  light  and  orientation  of 
the  Nicol  to  give  what  seems  to  you  extinction  of  the  light.  To 
test  the  approach  to  completeness  of  the  extinction  let  an  assistant 
raise  and  lower  alternately  a  piece  of  black  cloth  between  the  candle 
and  the  water  sur&ce,  taking  care  that  it  is  lowered  sufficiently 
to  eclipse  the  image  of  the  candle  when  it  is  not  extinguished  by 
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the  Nicol.  By  holding  the  Nicol  very  steadily  in  your  hand,  and 
turning  to  give  the  best  extinction  you  can  produce  by  it,  you 
will  find  no  difference  in  what  you  see  whether  the  screen  is  down 
or  up,  which  proves  a  veiy  close  approach  to  perfect  extinction. 
Judging  by  the  brilliance  of  the  image  of  the  candle  when  viewed 
through  the  Nicol  at  nearly  normal  incidence,  and  distances  at 
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Pig.  6.    Diamond,    (/is 3*434) 

which  this  image  can  be  seen,  I  think  we  may  safely  guess  that  the 
light  reflected  from  the  water  at  normal  incidence  was  at  least  500 
(instead  of  Green's  3^)  times  as  strong  as  the  imperceptible  light 
of  the  nearest  approach  to  extinction  which  the  Nicol  gave  at  the 
polarizing  angle  of  incidence.  And  from  Rayleigh's  accurate  experi- 
ments (§  106  below)  we  know  that  it  is  25,000,000  times,  when  the 
water  surface  is  uncontaminated  by  oil  or  scum  or  impurity  of  any 
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Volar,  kind.  It  would  be  only  3^  times  if  Green's  dynamics  were  Applicable 
(without  change  of  hypotheses)  to.  the  physical  problem.  Hence» 
looking  at  fig.  7,  we  see  that,  for  water,  Green's  theory  (Curve  8) 
differs  enormously  from  the  truth,  while  Fresnel's  formula 
(Chirve  2)  shows  perfect  agreement  with  the  truth,  at  the  angle  of 
incidence  53^*1.    Looking  at  fig.  4  we  see  still  greater  differences 
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between  Curves  2  and  8  even  at  as  high  angles  of  incidence  as 
75%  though  there  is  essentially  a  perfect  concurrence  at  90% 

§  105.  Looking  at  Curve  8  in  figs.  5  and  6  we  see  that  for  flint 
glass  Green's  theory  gives  acaroely  any  diminution  of  reflected 
light,  while  for  diamond  it  actually  gives  increcue,  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  increased  from  asero  to  tan^y,  Brewster's  polarizing 
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angle,  Tel  even  a  hasty  observation  with  no  other  apparatiu  Uobi. 
than  a  single  Nicol'B  prism  shows,  both  for  flint  glass  and  diamond^ 
diminution  from  the  brightness  of  directly  reflected  light  to  what 
seems  almost  absolute  blackness  at  incidence  tan~y,  when  the 
reflection  is  viewed  through  the  Nicol  with  its  plane  of  polariza- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflection  (that  is  to  say,  its 
transmitted  light  having  vibration  in  the  plane  of  reflection^ 

One  readily  and  easily  observed  phenomenon  relating  to 
polarization  by  reflection  is: — with  a  Nicol  turned  so  as  to  transmit 
the  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  diminution  of  reflected 
light  to  nearly  zero  with  angle  of  incidence  increasing  to  tan^y; 
and  after  that  increase  of  the  reflected  light  to  totality  when  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  farther  increased  to  90"^. 

Another  is: — for  light  i*eflected  at  a  constant  angle  of  incidence, 
diminution  from  maximum  to  minimum  when  the  Nicol  is  turned 
90"*  round  its  axis  so  as  to  bring  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the 
light  transmitted  by  it  from  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
i*cflection  to  being  in  this  plane.  This  diminution  from  maximum 
to  minimum  is  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  of  two  curves 
representing,  respectively  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  phine 
of  incidence  and  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  light  at  all  angles  of  incidence.  These  two  curves, 
if  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy,  would  in  all  probability  agree 
almost  perfectly  with  Fresnels  sine-law  and  Fresnels  tougent-law  \ 

(Curves  1  and  2  of  the  diagrams)  for  all  transparent  substances. 
We  have,  however,  little  or  no  accurately  measured  observational 
comparisons  except  for  light  incident  at  very  nearly  the  polariza- 
tional  angle.  By  a  very  different  mode  of  experimenting  from 
that  indicated  in  §  95  above,  Jamin*  found  for  eight  substances 
having  refractive  indices  from  2*454  to  1*334,  results  shown  in 
the  following  table;  to  which  is  added  a  measurement  made  by 
Rayleigh  for  water  with  its  surface  carefully  purified  of  oil  or  i 

scum  or  any  other  substance  than  water  and  air.  ^ 


•t 


*  Am.  de  CMmie  el  de  PhytiqWt  1860,  Vol  xxix.,  p.  808,  and  1851,  Vol. 
p.  179 1  and  p.  174  oorreoted  by  pp.  180, 181.  (Ck)nfusion  between  Caaehy'e  c  and 
Jamin's  k  it  most  bewildering  in  Jamin's  papers.  Alter  maoh  time  sadly  spent  in 
trying  to  find  what  was  intended  in  mntually  oontradictoiy  Tables  of  results, 
I  have  given  what  seems  to  me  probably  a  correct  statement  in  the  Table  belonging 
to  1 106.) 
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nflaetad  light*  due  to  eqiial 
inoideot  ligbta  vibrating  in 
and  perpMidieiiUr  to  tho 
plane  of  incidence 

■  1 

^'  Snlfore  d'aneuic  traiw- 
|Mirent  *'  (Realgar)   . . . 

^Blende  transiianmte'' 
fziuc  sulphide)  

2-454 

2371 
2-434 
1-714 
1-487 
1-441 
1-366 
1-334 

1-334 

67*-8 

67*^1 

67'7  • 

6»*-7 

86*1 

66*2 

63*-8 

53*-l 

63*1 

k 
+  •0860 

+  ■0420 
+  0190 
+  •0180 
+  •0060 
-•0084 
+  •00208 
-■00677 

+  •0002 

1/138 

1/567 

1/2770 

1/3086 

1/27778 

1/14172 

1/231160 

1/30030 

1/25,000,00C 

Diamond   

Flint  Olaw    

^•Verre"  

ITluoiine    

Absolute  Alcohol 

Water  (Jamin) 

Water,  with  specially  puri- 
fied surface  (Rayleigh) 

lolar.  The  greatest  nnmeric  in  the  last  column,  1/138,  would  be  Wei 
perceptible  on  the  diagram,  fig.  7 ;  and  none  of  those  for  the  othc 
seven  substances  would  be  perceptible  at  all  without  a  larg 
magnification  of  the  scale  of  ordinates. 

§  106.  Although  these  results  are  related  only  to  tho  ratio  c 
the  ordinates  of  Curve  1  to  those  of  Curve  2  for  one  angle  ( 
incidence  in  each  case,  and  do  not  touch  the  absolute  values  of  th 
reflection  due  to  unit  quantities  of  incident  light,  we  may  infer  t 
almost  absolutely  certain,  or  at  all  events  (§§  100,  125)  high! 
probable,  that  Curve  1  (Fresnel's  sine-law)  and  Curve  2  (Fresnel 
tangent-law)  are  each  of  them  about  as  nearly  connect  at  all  oth( 
incidences  as  at  the  critical  incidences  for  which  the  observatioi 
were  made.  We  shall  see  in  fact  (§§  125,  133  below)  in  the  dj 
namical  theory  to  which  we  proceed,  that  the  sine-law  is  absolute! 
accurate  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  o 
the.  supposition  that  the  rigidities  of  the  two  mediums  are  equi 
and  their  densities  unequal;  and  that  the  only  correction  of  Green 
dynamical  postulates  which  can  procure  approximate  annul  men 
for  the  reflected  light,  of  vibratic  ns  in  the  plane  of  incidence  ( 
the  angle  tan"* /a,  gives  correspondingly  close  agreement  wit 
Fresnel's  tangent-law  throughout  the  whole  mnge  of  incidence 
from  0"  to  90'  1 
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(The  following,  §§  107. ..Ill,  is  quoted  from  a  paper  written 
by  myself  in  September — October,  1888,  and  published  in  the 
Philoaophical  Magazine  for  1888,  second  half  year.) 

'  §  107.  ''  Since  the  first  publication  of  Cauch/s  work  on  the 
"subject  in  1830,  and  of  Green's  in  1837,  many  attempts  have 
''been  made  by  many  workers  to  find  a  dynamical  foundation 
''for  Fresnel's  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  but  all 
"hitherto  ineflfectually.  On  resuming  my  own  efforts  since  the 
"  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath,  I  first  ascertained 
"that  an  inviscid  fluid  permeating  among  pores  of  an  incom* 
"  pressible,  but  otherwise  sponge-like,  solid  does  not  diminish^  but 
"on  the  contrary  augments,  the  deviation  from  Fresnel's  law  of 
"reflection  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  Having 
"thus,  after  a  great  variety  of  previous  efforts  which  had  been 
."commenced  in  connexion  with  pi*eparations  for  my  Baltimore 
"Lectures  of  this  time  four  yeara  ago,  seemingly  exhausted 
"possibilities  in  respect  to  incompressible  elastic  solid,  mthout 
"losing  faith  either  in  light  or  in  dynamics,  and  knowing  that 
"  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave  disqualifies*  any  solid  of 
"  positive  compressibility,  I  saw  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  solid 
"of  such  negative  compressibility  as  should  make  the  velocity  of 
"  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave,  zero  or  small.  So  I  tried. 
"  it  and  immediately  found  that,  with  other  suppositions  unaltered 
"  from  Green's,  it  exactly  fulfils  Fresnel's  '  tangent-law '  for  vibra- 
"  tions  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  his  '  sine-law '  for  vibrations 
^'perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  I  then  noticed  that 
"homogeneous  air-less  foam,  held  from  collapse  by  adhesion  to 
"a  containing  vessel,  which  may  be  infinitely  distant  all  round, 
"  eiactly  fulfils  the  condition  of  zero  velocity  for  the  condensational* 
"  lurefactional  wave ;  while  it  has  a  definite  rigidity  and  elasticity 
"of  form,  and  a  definite  velocity  of  distortional  wave,  which 
"can  be  easily  calculated  with  a  fair  appi'oximation  to  absolute 
"  accuracy. 

§  108.  "  Green,  in  his  original  paper  '  On  the  Reflexion  and 
"Refraction  of  Light'  had  pointed  out  that  the  condensational- 
"  nu^factional  wave  might  be  got  quit  of  in.  two  ways,  (1)  by  its 
"  velocity  being  infinitely  small,  (2)  by  its  velocity  being  infinitely 

*  Groen's  CoUeeted  Papin^  p.  240. 
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[olmr.  "  great  Bat  he  curtly  disuiiasod  the  former  and  adopted  the 
**  latter,  in  the  following  statement :  '  And  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
'*' prove  that  the  equilibrium  of  our  medium  would  be  unstable 

**' unless  AlB>i/3.    We  are  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  the 

'"latter  value  of  AjB^^  (oo)  'and  thus  to  admit  that  in  the 
^ '  luminiferous  ether,  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  waves  pi*o- 
"'pagated  by  normal  vibrations  is  very  great  compared  with  that 
•"of  ordinaiy  light.'  Thus  originated  the  'jelly-'  theory  of  ether 
^  which  has  held  the  field  for  fifty  years  against  all  dynamical 
^assailants,  and  yet  has  hitherto  fiuled  to  make  good  its  own 
''foundation. 

§  109.  **  But  let  us  scrutinize  Green's  remark  about  instability. 
Every  possible  infinitesimal  motion  of  the  medium  is,  in  the 
elementary  dynamics  of  the  subject,  proved  to  be  resolvable  into 
coexistent  e(iui*voluminaI  wave-motions,  and  condensational* 
•^  rarefactional  wave-motions.  Surely,  then,  if  there  is  a  real 
**  finite  propagational  velocity  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  wave- 
^  motion,  the  equilibrium  must  be  stable !  And  so  I  find  Green's 
''own  formulaf  proves  it  to  be  provided  we  either  suppose  the 
**  medium  to  extend  aU  through  boundless  space,  or  give  it  a  fixed 
'^containing  vessel  as  its  boundary.  A  finite  portion  of  Green's 
•^  homogeneous  medium  left  to  itself  in  space  will  have  the  same 
''kind  of  stability  or-  instability  according  as  il/£  >  4/3,  or 
**AIB<il3.  In  fact  A  — 1£,  in  Green's  notation,  is  what  I  havo 
''called  the  'bulk-modulus'^  of  elasticity,  and  denoted  by  k 
"  (being  infinitesimal  change  of  pressure  divided  by  infinitesimal 
"ch^ge  from  unit  volume  produced  by  it:  or  the  reciprocal  of 
"what  is  commonly  called  'the  compressibility').  B  is  what 
"I  have  called  the  'rigidity,'  as  an  abbreviation  for  'rigidity- 
"  modulus,'  aiid  which  we  must  i*egard  as  essentially  positive. 
"  Thus  Green's  limit  A/B  >  4/3  simply  means  positive  compres- 
"  sibility,  or  positive  bulk*modulus :  and  the  kind  of  instability 
**  that  deterred  him  firom  admitting  any  supposition  of  A/B  <  4/3, 
^  is  the  spontaneous  shrinkage  of  a  finite  portion  if  left  to  itself 

*  A  and  Jf  are  the  squarei  of  velooities  of  the  eondeniational  and  disiortional 
wftves  respeetiTely ;  rappoeing  for  a  moment  the  density  of  the  medium  nnity. 

f  Collected  Papen^  p.  253 ;  formula  (0). 

X  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  Article  **Ela8tieity'*:  reproduced  in  Vol.  m.  of  my 
Collected  Papen, 
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^in  a  Yolume  infinitenmally  leas,  or  spontaneous  ezpansum  if 
""left  to  itself  in  a  yolume  infinitesinially  greater,  than  the 
'Volume  for  equilibrium.  This  instability  is,  in  virtue  of  the 
'^rigidity  of  the  medium,  converted  into  stability  by  attaching 
**  the  bounding  surfSuse  of  the  medium  to  a  rigid  containing  vesseL 
'*  How  much  smaller  than  4/3  may  A/B  be,  we .  now  proceed  to 
"  inveistigate,  and  we  shall  find,  as  we  have  anticipated,  that  for 
''  stability  it  is  only  necessary  that  A  be  positive. 

§  110.  "^  Taking  Green's  formula  (C);  but  to  make  clearer  the 
*'  energy-principle  which  it  expresses  (he  had  not  even  the  words 
*" energy,'  or  'work' I),  let  W  denote  the  quantity  of  work  re- 
''quired  per  unit  volume  of  the  substance,  to  bring  it  from  its 
''unstressed  equilibrium  to  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  which 
"  the  matter  which  was  at  (w,  y,  z)  is  at  (^  +  f ,  y  +  *7i  '  +  iT)  t 
"  f ,  17,  C  being  functions  of  w,  y,  z  such  that  each  of  the  nine 
"  differential  coefficients  df/dx,  df/dy, . . .  dtf/dx . . .  etc.  is  an  in- 
"finitely  small  numeric;  we  have 


2  (     \dx     dy     dz) 


+  fi 


\\dy     dz)      \dz     dx)      \dx     dy)  \ 

.4fif^  ?[f+^  ^  +  ^  M  ; a\ 

\dy  dz     dz  dx     dx  dy))  ^  ^ 

''This,  except  difference  of  notation,  is  the  same  as  the  formnla 
"for  energy  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  PhUozopky^ 
'i608(7). 

§  111.    "To  find  the  total  work  required  to  alter  the  given 
"  portion  of  solid  from  unstrained  equilibrium  to  the  strained 

'* condition  ((,  %  ^  we  must  take  lUdxdydzW  throughout  the 

"rigid  containing  vesseL  Taking  first  the  last  line  of  (1); 
"integrating  the  three  terms  each  twice  successively  by  parts 
"in  the  well-known  manner,  subject  to  the  condition  (»0,  i7>bO, 
"  {f « 0  at  the  boundary ;  we  transform  the  factor  within  the  last 
"vinculum  to 

jjjdwdydz^^  3^  +  2^  ^  +  -^y  ^). 
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**  Adding  this  with  its  &otor  -45  to  the  othto  terais  of  (1) 
"under  jjldtdifds,  we  find  finally 

"This  shows  that  positive  work  is  needed  to  bring  the  solid  to 
"the  condition  ((,  ti,  ()  fix)m  its  unstrained  equilibriam,  and 
"therefore  its  nnstrained  equilibrium  ia  stable,  if  A  and  B  are 
"both  positive,  however  small  be  either  of  them." 

§  112.  The  equations  of  motion  of  the  general  elastic  solid 
taken  direct  from  the  equations  of  equilibrium,  with  p  to  denote 
density^  are,  as  we  found  in  Lecture  II.  pp.  25,  26 


'^  dt*"^  dx      dy      dz 
^     dU    dQ     d^ 


d^      dx 
(?t    dT 


dz 
dR 


(3); 


^  dt^  "  dx      dy      dz  , 

where  (,  i;,  (  denote  (as  above  from  Qreen)  displacements ;  P,  Q,  it, 
normal  components  of  pull  (per  unit  area)  on  interfiices  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  x^  y,  m;  and  8,  T,  U  respectively  the 
tangential  components  of  pull  as  follows : — 


pull  parallel  to  y  on  face  perpendicular  to  m  ^ 
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X 

....(4). 


§  118.    For  an  isotropic  solid  we  had  in  Lecture  XIY.  (p.  191, 
above). 


.(8X 
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-»-  «-g^|4^ ; <^> 

UsiDg  these  Talues  of  S,  T,  U,  P,Q,R'm  (3)  we  find 

•  §  114.    Taking  djdm  of  the  first  of  equations  (8X  <I/({y  of  the 
aeoond,  and  djdM  of  the  third,  and  adding  we  find 

/>S-^^'« (»>• 

where  il«ik  +  |n (10). 

this  being  Oreen'a  ''il''  as  used  in  §§  108,  111  above. 

Put  now 

which  impUes  ^  +  T^  +  S-^ <">' 

and  we  find,  by  (8), 

Equations  (9),  (12),  and  (13)  prove  that  any  infinitesimal  dia- 
turbance  whatever  is  composed  of  specimens  of  the  condensa* 
tional-rarefactional  wave  (9),  and  specimens  of  the  distortional 
wave  (13),  coexisting;  and  they  prove  that  the  displacement  in 
the  condensational*rarefactional  wave  is  irrotational,  because  we 
see  by  (11)  that  an  absolutely  general  expression  for  its  com- 
ponents, f -fj,  ,|-,,j,  f-  fj,  if  denoted  by  f„  ih,  Cn  w 

^•"^5"'  "^""5^'  ^''"S ^"^' 

23—2 
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'•  where,  wken  i  ii  known,  '^  is  determined  by 

v»q^-s» 


(16). 


Henoe^  as  S  aatiafiefl  (9),  we  have 


tb^ 


mAV*^ 


(i«); 


and  we  see,  finally,  that  the  most  general  solation  of  the  equations 
of  infinitesimal  motions  is  given  by 

f-ft  +  fc,  i7-ih4-ih,  f-Ci  +  fc (17): 

provided  ^u  Vu  ti  satisfy  (12)  and  (IS);  and  f„  ih>  (^  satisfy  (14) 
and  (16). 

§  115.  The  general  solutions  of  (11)  and  (12)  for  plane  equi- 
Toluminal  waves,  and  of  (14)  and  (16)  for  plane  condensational- 
rarefactional  waves  are  as  follows  (easily  proved  by  differentia- 
tions):— 


-with 


A     B     0     -^V  u  ) 

u -  ^-,  and  aiA  +  fi^B  4-  71  (7 »  0 


.(18). 


(. 


-with 


.(19); 


where  J?  is  a  constant,  equal  to  the  displacement  in  the  con- 
densational-rarefactional  wave  when  /» 1 ;  il,  J3,  (7,  are  constants 
equal  to  the  «-,  y-,  ^-components  of  the  displacement,  due  to 
the  equivoluminal  wave  when  /«0;  (oi,  fix,  71),  (0.,  )9„  7,)  are 
the  direction-cosines  of  the  normals  to  the  wave-planesf  of  the 

*  Poisaon*!  weU-known  ftindam«nUl  tluoiem,  in  the  elfimentsiy  msthamstiM 
of  foTM  Tuying  iiiTenely  as  the  sqaara  of  the  distanoe^  tells  as  that  when  9  ii 
laown,  or  given  arbitnurilj  through  all  space,  V~*<  is  determinate;  being  the 

potential  of  an  ideal  distribntion  of  matter,  of  which  the  density  is  eqnal  to  ^ . 

t  B7  *' wave-plane"  of  a  plane  wave  I  mean  any  plane  passing  through  particles 
an  in  one  phase  of  motion.  For  example,  in  sinusoidal  plane  waves  the  *'  wave- 
plane"  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  planes  containing  partides  having  no  displace- 
ment bnt  maTimnm  velocity,  or  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  planes  having 
maTJinnm  displacement  and  no  velocity.  For  an  arbitrazy  impulsive  wave  (as 
ezpzessed  in  the  text  with  /  an  arbitraiy  function  through  a  finite  range,  and  sero 
for  aU  values  of  the  argument  on  either  side  of  that  range)  the  **  wave-plane  "  may 
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two  waves ;  and  u^  v  are  the  propagatiooal  yelocitiea  of  the  equi- 
yoluminal  and  condensational-rareiactional  waves  respectively.  In 
the  condensational-rarefiMStional  wave  in  an  isotropic  medium,  the 
displacement  or  line  of  vibration  is  in  the  direction  (a^,  fi%,  y^, 
normal  to  the  wave-plane. 

§  116.  For  the  problem  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  an 
interface  between  two  mediums,  which  (following  Green)  we  shall 
call  the  upper  medium  and  the  lower  medium  respectively,  let  the 
interface  be  XOZ,  and  let  this  plane  be  horizontal.  Let  the 
wave-plaues  be  perpendicular  to  XOY.  This  makes  Yj-bO,  7,aB  0 
in  (18)  and  (19).  For  brevity  we  shall  fi*equently  denote  by  P, 
the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

§  117.    Beginning  now  with'  vibrations  perpendicular  to  P» 

we  have  A^O,  £  »  0 ;  and  (18)  becomes,  for  an  incident  wave  aa 

represented  in  fig.  8, 

f-(7/(<-(M:  +  6y)  (20). 

where 

a»sint7u,  and  b^coB%/u,  with  w-     /- (21). 


0£  is  perpendicular  to  the  diagram  towards  the  eye. 

The  wave-planes  of  incident  (/),  reflected  (J'),  and  refracted 
C/)i  waves  are  shown  in  fig.  8  for  the  particular  case  of  inoi- 
dence  at  80^,  and  refractive-index  for  flint-glass « 1*724 ;  which 
makes  ,t«16''*9. 

be  Uksn  as  any  plana  throagh  partidat  all  in  the  lame  pbaia  of  motion.  In  thia 
€aaa  wa  bava  a  wava-front  and  a  wava-rear;  in  the  tinnioidal  wava  na  bate  no 
tvont  and  no  rear.  I  have  tharafora  introdnoad  the  woid  **  wave-plana"  in  pnfavw 
•nee  to  the  generally  oaed  word  "  waTe-front." 
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Moiw.       For  the  lefleeted  and  refracted  wayes  we  may  teke  respeotiTely 
180^-i  and  ,i  instead  of  i,  and  C,  fi  inatead  of  0.    We  have 

Ati  A    nnt      •..             Ah  zoov 

— ^m — ,  with  ,14-./- (22), 

and  0'  and  ,0  by  equations  (28)  below.    Thus  for  the  displace- 
ments  in  the  two  mediumSi  due  to  the  three  waves,  we  have 

(+  C^^  Of(t  '^€M+bff)  +  Oy{t  -  cut  -6y)  in  upper  medium. .  .(28), 

and 

i(r**  9O/  (t^€M+ Jby)  in  lower  medium . .  .(24), 

where  ^»oos,tAi4^  with  ,11  «./^.. (26); 

V  fi 

fi  and  ^11  being  both  positive.    Bemember  that  y  is  negative  in 

the  lower  medium.    Remark  that,  by  (21),  (22),  (26)i  we  have 

i^«M-i-a«,    ,ft««,i*-«-.a« (26)'. 

The  sole  geometrical  condition  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  inter&ce  is 

f+r-#t  when  y-0,  which  gives  0  +  0'«,0  ...(26). 

The  sole  dynamical  condition  is  found  by  looking  to  §  1 1 3  (6).   It  is 

'  S^JS  when  y-0;  giving  n5 (0 - 0') « ,»^0  ...(27). 

IVom  these  we  find 

Cr-i^(7,     ,C~T^.-C  (28X 

,6,11 +  6n         '       ft,n  +  bn  ^    ^ 

§  118.    The  interpretation  of  these  formulas  is  obvious  when 

the  quantities  denoted  by  the  several  symbols  are  all  real.    But  in 

an  important  and  highly  interesting  case  of  a  real  incident  wave, 

expressed  by  the  first  term  of  (23)  with  all  the  symbols  real, 

imaginaries  enter  into  (24)  and  (25)  by  ,6  being  imaginary; 

which  it  ift  when 

a"»<,tt (29); 

or,  in  words,  when  the  velocity  of  the  trace  of  the  wave-planes  on 

the  interface  is  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  lower 

medium.    In  this  case  a'  —  ,vr*  is  positive:  denoting  its  value  by  ^ 

we  may  put  ,&  — —  cf*,  where  q  is  real;  positive  to  suit  notations 

in  §119.    Thus  (28)  becomes 


(^„      26n      ^^26n(fcn  +  ig,n)p 
'        6n  —  iq^n  bW  +  }*,n* 


.(30). 


•  See  fooft-Bote  on  1 16S"  below. 

.A 


} 
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We  ha?e  abo  in  (24)  an  imagimuy,  ,6  «  —  iq,  in  the  aigament  of/ 
for  the  lower  medium. 

§  119.  To  get  real  results  we  must  chooee  /  conveniently  to 
make /((-- cut  —  «9y) « 1*  4- 1(7»  where  1*  and  (7  are  real  We  may 
do  this  readily  in  two  ways,  (31),  or  (82),  by  taking  r,  an  arbitrary 
length  of  time,  and  putting 

^..  ,    V       L__-a    <"^  +  ^'"^^ 

This  makes  l-.(81), 

/V*    tw-t-^oy;    <.a«.2gy  +  2T     («- cue)*  +  (t  -  yy/j 

or 

/(<  —  a«  +  4y)  «  €**<*""*^*>'> «  cos»(*--a«+6y)  +  4  sin  »(< --CMP+ 6y) 

/(« -  otf-f  ,fry)  -••••-••-^  »  «-w  [008  tt((  -  a») + « sin  »  (« -  m)] 

(82X  . 

The  latter  of  these  is  the  proper  method  to  show  the  results 
following  the  incidence  of  a  train  of  sinusoidal  waves ;  the  former, 
which  we  shall  take  first,  is  convenient  for  the  results  following 
the  incidence  of  a  single  pulse. 

§  120.  With  (23),  (24),  and  (30),  it  gives  for  the  incident  wave 
in  the  upper  medium 

*^"(«-(w  +  6y)»  +  T«^ ^^^ 

and  for  the  reflected  wave  in  the  upper  medium 

w^  [{bW-q^,n*){t  -  aa  -6y)+ 2gfen,nT] + 1  [2qbn,n  (t-^ax-  ty)-(ft^*-^»^n*)Tl 
*^"  (6V+}«,n«)[(e-aa?-6y)*  +  T«] 

(84X 

and  for  the  disturbance  in  the  lower  medium 

f ,  2  ([6«»*  (<  -  04?)  +  <fm  >n  (t  -  yy)]  + « \qhn,n  (t-ax)-  IW  (t  -  qy)]]  - 
''"  (6'»»  +  9*,n')[(t-aa;)'  +  (T-8y)'] 

(86). 

The  real  parts  of  these  three  formulas  represent  a  certain  form 
of  arbitrarily  given  incident  wave :  and  the  consequent  reflected 
wave  in  the  upper  medium,  and  disturbance  (a  surface-wave. 


/ 
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iColar.  analogous  to  a  forced  sea-wave)  in  the  lower  medium.  The 
imaginaiy  parts  with  $  removed,  represent  another  form  of  inoident 
wave  and  its  consequences  in  the  upper  and  lower  mediums.  In 
neither  case  does  any  wave  travel  into  the  lower  medium  away 
from  the  interface,  and  therefore  the  whole  activity  of  the  incident 
wave  IB  in  each  case  carried  on  by  the  reflected  wave  in  the  upper 
medium ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  total  reflection.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  in  this  total  reflection,  the  reflected  wave  in  each  case 
differs  in  character  from  the  incident  wave,  except  for  direct 
incidence ;  and  it  differs  by  being  compounded  of  two  constituents, 
one  of  the  same  character  as  the  incident  wave  for  that  case, 
-  and  the  other  of  the  same  character  as  the  incident  wave  for 
the  other  case.  This  corresponds  to  the  change  of  phase  (§§  152 
and  I58'^  below)  by  total  internal  reflection  of  waves  of  vibration 
perpendicular  to  P. 

§  121.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  0)  shows  the  characters 
of  the  two  forms  of  incident  wave,  and  of  two  constituents  of  the 
forced  sur&ce-wave  in  the  lower  medium,  referred  to  in  §  120. 
The  two  curves  represent,  from  (■>  —  oo  to  t«  +  oo,  the  part  of 
the  displacement  of  any  particle  in  the  upper  medium,  due  to 
one  or  other  alone  of  the  two  forms  of  incident  wave.  The 
abscissa  in  each  curve  is  t. .  The  ordinates  of  the  two  curves 
are  as  follows  :— 

The  unit  of  ordinates  in  each  case  is  fK 

The  disturbance  in  the  lower  medium  is  a  forced  wave,  of 
character  represented  by  a  combination  of  these  two  curves, 
travelling  under  the  interface  at  speed  a^K 

§  122.  All  the  words  of  §  120  apply  also  to  the  total  reflection 
of  sinusoidal  waves,  with  this  qualification,  that  the  two  char- 
acters of  incident  wave  are  expressed  respectively  by  a  cosine 
and  a  sine,  and  the  **  difference ''  becomes  simply  a  difference  of 
phase.  Thus  having  taken  the  real  parts  of  the  formulas  we 
get  nothing  new  by  taking  the  imaginary  parts.  The  real  parts 
of  (23)  and  (24),  with  (32)  for  /,  and  with  (30)  for  C  and  ,C, 
give  us 

Incident  wave,  .  CcoBa>(t  — flMr  +  6y) (36); 
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■        a 

{Reflected  wave, ,  ] 

orced  wave  in  lower  medium^  1 

Thas  we  see  that  the  amplitude  of  the  resultant  reflected  wave 
is  0;  that  its  phase  is  put  forward  tan~^  [2qbn,n/{lW  —  9*1*1*)] ; 
and  that  the  phase  of  the  forced  wave*train  in  the  lower  medium 
is  before  that  of  the  incident  wave  by  tan**^  (9,f^/bn\ 

§  123.  Leaviug  for  §  158\  the  case  of  total  reflection,  and 
retumiug  to  reflection  and  refraction,  that  is  to  say,  6  and  Jb  both 
real,  we  see  that  equations  (28)  give  for  the  case  of  equal  rigidities 

—  C*     Jb^b     cot ,% — cot  i    sin  (%  — ,%)  .^^. 

C    ■,6TB"cot,<+cotf"sin(t  +  ,t) ^^^^' 

ipirhich   is   IVesners  ''sine-law";    and,  belonging  to  it  for  the 
refracted  ray, 

fi    .     2  cot  %         2  cos  t  sin  ,i  .    . 

C^cot^t  +  coti**  sin(,t  +  t)   ^     ^ 

In  the  case  of  equal  densities  and  unequal  rigidities  we  have 
fi/,n  s  sin't'/sin* ,%  and  equations  (28)  give 

r  .  •.      .    . 

cost     sm,f 

0^     cos ,i ^ sin i     sin  2i  — sin2yf     tan (i  —  ,i}        ..-. 

C     cost     sin,»     8in2t  +  8in2,f     tan(i+.,i) ^    ^* 

-. +  -r — 


cos,f  .  sins 


which  is  Fresnel's  "tangent-law"';  and,  belonging  to  it  for  the 
re&acted  ray, 

,C  2  sin  i  cos  %  sin  2i  .-^^. 

O     sm  ,f  COS  ,f  +  sm  f  cos  t     sm  2,%  +  sin  2%        ^    ^ 

The  third  member  of  (41)  is  in  some  respects  more  convenient 
than  Fresnel's  beautiful  "  tangent-formula." 

§  124.  These  formulas,  valid  for  pulses  as  well  as  for  trains 
of  sinusoidal  waves,  show,  without  any  hypothesis  in  respect  to 
compressibility  or  non-compressibility  of  ether,  that,  if  the  densities 
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of  the  mediums  are  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  inter&oe, 
Fresnel's  ''tangent-law"  is  fulfilled  by  the  reflected  waves,  if  the 
vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  interface ;  and  therefore  the  reflected 
light  vanishes  when  the  angle  of  refiraction  is  the  complement  of 
the  angle  of  incidence.  Hence  non-polarized  light  incident  at 
the  angle  which  fulfils  this  condition  would  give  reflected  light 
consisting  of  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  incident  and  rejkded 
rays.  Now  (§  81)  we  have  seen  from  Stokes'  dynamical  theory  of 
the  scattering  of  light  from  particles  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wave-lengthy  as  in  the  blue  sky,  and  also  from  his  grating 
experiments  and  their  theory,  and  (§  81')  coDfirmation  by  Rayleigh 
and  by  Lorenz  of  Denmark,  that,  in  light  polarized  by  reflection, 
the  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation 
defined  as  the  plane  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays ;  that  is  to 
say  the  vibrations  in  the  reflected  ray  are  parallel  to  the  interface. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  densities  of  the  mediums  are  not 
equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  interface;  and  that  the  densities 
and  rigidities  must  be  such  as  not  to  give  evanescent  reflected  ray 
for  any  angle  of  incidence,  when,  as  in  §  123,  the  vibrations  are 
parallel  to  the  interface. 

§  125.  On  the  other  hand,  formulas  (39X  (40)  show  that  the 
supposition  of  equal  rigidities  not  only  does  not  give  evanescent 
ray  for  any  angle  of  incidence,  but  actually  fulfils  Fresners 
**  sine-law"  of  reflection  for  all  angles  of  incidence  when  the  vibra- 
tions are  parallel  to  the  interface.  Looking  back  to  (28)  and  (39X 
we  see  that  Fresnel's  '^  sine-law"  is  expressed  algebraically  by 

,b,n  -  bn     ,6-6  .^. 

Jb,n  +  bn     ,6-1-6 * ^^^ 

If  this  equation  is  true  for  any  one  value  of  6/,6  other  than  0 
or  X ,  we  must  have  n/,n  » 1.  Hence  if,  with  vibrations  parallel 
to  the  interface,  Fresnel's  "sine-law"  is  exactly  true  for  any  one 
angle  of  incidence  other  than  90^  the  rigidities  of  the  mediums 
on  the  two  sides  are  exactly  equal,  and  the  ''  sine-law"  is  exactly 
true  for  all  angles  of  incidence ;  a  very  important  theorem. 

§  126.  Going  back  now  to  the  more  difiicult  case  of  vibrations 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  let  us  still  take  the  interface  as  XOZ 
and  horizontal;  and  the'  wave-planes  perpendicular  to  XOT. 
Instead  of  the  single  displacement-component,  Z,  and  the  single 
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saiface-poll-eomponent^  S,  of  §|  117— 125»  we  have  now  two  die- 
placement-oomponente,  f,  ff ;  and  two  8urfaoe-pull-oomponente»  Q, 
perpendicular  to  the  interface,  and  U  parallel  to  the  direction  X 
in  the  interfieu^.  The  interfacial  conditions  are  that  each  of  these 
four  quantities  has  equal  values  on  the  two  sides  of  the  inter- 
&ce.  We  have  now  essentially  the  further  complication  of  two 
sets  of  waves,  equivoluroinal  and  condensational-rarefactional, 
which  are  essentially  to  be  dealt  with.  We  might  suppose  the 
incident  waves  in  the  upper  medium  to  be  simply  equivoluminal 
or  simply  condensational-rarefactional ;  but  incidence  on  the  inter- 
face between  two  mediums  of  different  densities  or  different 
rigidities  would  give  rise  to  reflected  waves  of  both  classes  in  the 
upper  medium,  and  to  refracted  waves  of  both  classes  in  the 
lower  medium.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  begin  with 
incident  waves  of  both  classes  in  the  upper  medium. 

§  127.  Going  back  now  to  §  115,  according  to  the  details  chosen 
in  §  126,  and  taking  J  for  the  angle  of  incidence  of  condensational- 
larefactional  waves,  we  have  71  s  0,  (7bx  0,  7t »  0 ;  and  we  may  put 

tti^sint,        il«6cost,      Of^Binj,    \ 

fii^ -- cost;    B^Osini;    fi^^  —  coBJ.)  ^    ^ 


Thus  instead  of  (18)  and  (19)  we  now  have 


e> 


g  sm  i  —  y  COB 


cost     sm 


with 


mi        008J       "^  \  V  J 


(«X 


with 


s/ 


P 


(46), 


as  the  two  constitnents  for  the  incident  waves.  Let  now ,«,  ,0^  A 
and ,«» fH,  J  be  the  values  of  the  constants  for  the  waves  in  the 
lower  medium. 

For  the  reflected  waves  in  the  upper  medium  we  have  —  cos  1, 
—  cos  J,  instead  of  cos  t,  cos^*;  while  sin  i,  sin  j  are  the  same  as  for 
the  incident  wavea  Let  —  0\  +  H\  be  the  constants  for  the 
magnitudes  of  the  reflected  rays  corresponding  to  6,  IT,  for  the 
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inoideiit  rays.    Thus  for  the  total  displaoement^MmpimeiitB  doe 
to  the  four  waves  in  the  upper  medium  we  have 

•  nAl,    *sm»  — yooBt\  .    .    .TT^t.    ndnj—geoajy 
{-oo8»GF/^« ^ j  +  anjH/\t ^ — ^j 


,-sm.-<?/  («-f^»ai=i^  _  cosig/(«-^"°^';y^J) 


(«). 

and  for  total  displacement-components  in  the  lower  mediam  the 
same  formulas  with  ,i,  j\  ,u,  ^v,  ,0,  ^H,  0,  0,  in  place  of  t,  j,  «,  % 
0,  H,  0\  H'  respectively. 

§  128.    Taking  from  these  formulas  the  resultants  of  the  ((,  if) 

components  of  the  displacements  in  the  several  waves,  we  have  as 

follows : — 

«sin  « 


Equivoluminal  wave 


Incident,      fl/(t- 
Reflected,     Gy(t~?J5?Li 


«sin,f 


Refracted.   ,fl/(«- 
^Incident.      jy/(«-l^lBi 


Condensational-rare- 
fiu)tional  wave 


Reflected 


.   H'/{t-'-^^ 


-jfcoe 


tt 

+  yco8 


-  yeos 


.u 


-ygpgj 


■f  yoosj 


0 


Refracted.  ,fl-/(t,*""'>-y<^ j). 

§  129.  Putting  now  y  nO  to  find  displacement-components  at 
the  inter&ce,  and  equating  values  on  the  two  sides,  we  see  in  the 
first  place  that  the  ai^guments  of/  with  y  zero  must  be  all  equal ; 
and  that  the  coefficient  of  x  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  of  the 
trace  of  each  of  the  four  waves  on  the  interface ;  and  if  we  denote 
this  velocity  by  a"*  we  have 

sint     siuit     sin;     sin, J 


u 


.(48X 
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The  last  three  of  these  equations  express  the  laws  of  refraction 
of  waves  of  either  class  in  the  lower  medium  consequent  on  waves 
of  either  class  in  the  upper  medium.  They  show  that  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  inversely  as  the  propa- 
gational  velocities  in  the  two  mediums,  whether  the  two  waves 
considered  are  of  the  same  species  or  of  the  two  different  species. 
For  hrevity  in  what  follows  we  shall  put 


cost     .      cos.t     . 

C087 
V 

from  which  we  find 

n 

a«  + 

c, 


C06,J 
.V 


.(49). 


o*  +  ^ 


.U" 


«fi?- 


M 


a*  +  ^-,»-*- 


k  +  in' 


...(60X 


iSl\ 


:} 


.(62); 


S  130.    Patting  now  /(<  -  a«)  -  ^,  we  find  by  (47)  with  y  «>  0 

as  the  displacement-components  of  the  upper  medium  at  the 
interfiice. 

Using  now  (47)  to  find  Q  and  U  by  (6)  and  (5)  of  §  113,  and 
patting  y » 0  we  find,  as  the  components  of  surface-pull  of  the 
upper  medium  at  the  interface 

17-11  |>tt((?-G0  +  2ac»(^-^')]^. 
where    •  y«6*  — o*,  1 

nA-(ib-}n)fr"  +  2nd»-/)  +  2tt(d»-fr")«/)-2no«J    "^    ^' 

Taking  the  terms  of  (51)  and  (52)  which  contain  0,  and  H, 
and  in  them  substituting  ,0,  ,H,  Jb,  fi,  ^,  ^,  ,v,  ,n,  ,k  for  0,  H^  6,  o, 
g,  A,  V,  n,  ib,  we  find  for  the  two  refiiicted  waves  in  the  lower 
medium  the  displacement-components,  and  the  surface-puU-com- 
ponents^  at  the  interface,  as  follows: — 

,i7-(a,ii,0-,c,v,ff)^ 
,Q-,n[2aAtt,G-^v^]^ 


.(64). 
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Equating  each  oomponent  for  the  two  rides,  as  said  in  §  126, 
we  find  the  following  four  equations  for  determining  the  four 
required  quantities,  ,0,  fl^  0\  H\  in  terkns  of  the  two  given 
quantities  0,  H,  , 

bu(0  +  GO    +av(H'^H')  ^         Jb,ufi  +     a,v^ 


••..(56X 


§  131.  Considering  for  the  present  (?  —  (?'  and  ^+  H'  as  the 
known  quantities,  and  0  +  0\  H^-H'^  ,0,  ^H,  as  unknown;  first 
find  two  values  o(  0  +  0'  from  the  first  and  third  of  equations  (55), 
and  two  values  of  H—H'  from  the  second  and  fourth  of  (56^ 
Thus  we  have 


G  +  (?'-^C6,u,(?+a,i»^)-^(ir+F') 


.n 


hv 


Cv  CV 


.n 


gu 


...(66)l 


The  equalities  of  the  second  and  third  members  of  these  two 
double  equations  may  be  taken  as  two  equations  for  the  deter- 
mination o(fi,  fl  in  terms  of  0  +  0\  and  H+H\  With  aom^ 
simplifying  reductions  they  become 

iajb(n  -  .n),u,0  +  Lp  +  2  (n  -  ,n)a^lv,H  ^pv{H +H'y\ 
[^  +  2(n-,n)a«],t*,0-        2a^  (n  -  ,n)  ,v,ir  -  ^  (0  -  ©OJ 

Finding  ,0  and  ,H  from  these,  and  using  the  results  in  either 
the  firsts  or  the  seconds  of  the  pairs  of  equations  (56),  we  have 
0  +  0'  Bind  H-H'  in  terms  of  0-0'  and  H+H'.  These  last 
two  equations  may  be  used  to  find  0'  and  H'  in  terms  of  0  and  J7. 
Thus  we  have  finally  0\  H',  ,0,  ,H  in  terms  of  the  given 
quantities  0,  H.  This,  of  course,  might  have  been  found  directlj 
from  the  four  equations  (56)  by  forming  the  proper  determinantai 
The  algebraic  work  is  somewhat  long  either  way. 
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ifeiMSi  §  132.  But  the  proeeas  we  have  followed  in  §  181  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  us  the  two  intermediate  equations  (67); 
with  the  great  simplification  which  they  present  in  the  case 
n  » ,n,  for  which  they  become 

Let  us  now  work  this  case  out  to  the  end,  with  the  further 
simplification  i7«>0;  because  the  particular  problem  which  we 
wish  to  solve  is  to  find  the  two  reflected  waves  (0\  H')  and  the 
two  refracted  waves  (,0,  fl)  due  to  a  single  incident  equi- 
voluminal  wave  {G).  Eliminating  fl,  fl  from  the  first  two  of  (56), 
by  (58)  with  ir«0;  and  then  finding  Q'  and  H'  from  the  two 
equations  so  got»  we  have 

-<^'-'fe4-I-f<^   («9). 

-jr'-2%4T7-« («o). 

where  L  -  ^JLZp^ (6i). 

,pcA-pfi 

I^ly  (58)  gives  .0.  2  ;^j,^^        (62), 

This  completes  the  theory  of  the  reflection  and  refiraction  of 
waves  at  a  plane  interface  of  slipless  contact  between  two  ordinary 
elastic  solids,  with  any  given  bulk-moduluses  and  rigidities. 

§  133.    Remark  now  that  by  equations  (49),  (4f8),  we  have 

,b     ucos.i     sintcos.f  >^.. 

6     ,tiC06t     sm^tcosf  ^    ^ 

and  by  (60)  with  II » ,n,    pl,p^,u*lu* (68);. 

whence,  by  (64).  gj  ,  sin ,«  cob  ,* 

'   ^  ^    ^  j)b      smtcosf  ^    ^ 

Hence,  we  see  that  if  Z  «■  0  we  have 

"0'     sin  2t  —  sin  2,t     tan(»  — ^t)  .^^. 

"^"sin2t  +  sin2,f"tan(f  +  ,i)     ^^^^' 

which  is  Fresners  formula  for  reflection  when  the  vibrations  are  in 
the  plane  of  incidence. 
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to  (61)  we  866  that  this  oould  only  be  the  case  for 
other  than  direct  incidence  by  either  c,  or  fi,  or  both 
infinitely  great ;  because,  §  129  (48X  a  can  only  be  zero  for 
incidence  (t  ■>  0).  By  (50)  we  see  that  to  make  o  or  ,c  veiy  greats 
we  mast  have  v  or  ^v  very  small.  Returning  to  this  suggestion  in 
(Lect  XIX.  §  167),  we  shall  find  good  physical  reason  to  leave,  for 
undisturbed  ether,  v  •  oo  as  Green  made  it :  and  to  let  ,v  be  small 
enough,  to  make  L  not  absolutely  zero*  but  as  small  as  required 
to  give  the  closeness  of  approximation  to  truth  which  observation 
proves  for  Fresnel's  formulas  for  the  great  majority  of  transparent 
liquids  and  solids,  including  optically  isotropic  crystals;  and  yet 
large  enough  to  give  modified  foimulas  representing  the  devia- 
tions from  Fresnel  found  in  diamond,  sulphide  of  zinc,  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  etc.  (see  §  106  above  and  §  182  below). 

§  134.  Meantime  we  shall  consider  some  interesting  and 
important  characteristics  of  the  general  problem  of  §  130  without 
the  limitation  n  ■>,!!:  and  of  its  solution  for  the  case  n«,n 
expressed  by  §  123  (39),  (40)  and  §  132  (59).. .(63),  with  the 
modification  due  to  v>boo  in  space  containing  no  ponderable 
matter ;  and  with  the  special  further  modification  regarding  waves 
or  vibrations  of  ether  in  the  space  occupied  by  metals  (solid  or 
liquid)  to  account  for  the  observationally  discovei*ed  facts  of 
metallic  reflection. 

§  136.  Consider  first  direct  incidence,  whether  of  an  equi- 
voluminal  or  of  a  condensational-rarefactional  wave.  For  this  we 
have  in  §§  129, 130, 

tB,»-JB,,-0;    a-0;    c«tr»;    /J-,tr>n 


u 


-• 


,u" 


Jt^'.g'^'i' 


These  details  reduce  (55)  to 

H-H' 


.(68X 


The  first  and  fourth  of  these  give  &  and  ,Q  io  terms  of  Q ;  the 
T.  u  24 
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Molar,  second  and  third  give  H^  and  fl  in  terms  of  J7.  Thus  our  formulas 
.  verify  what  is  obvious  without  them ;  that  a  directly  incident  wave, 
if  equivoluminal,  gives  equivoluminal  reflected  and  transmitted 
waves ;  and  if  condensational-rarefactional,  gives  condensational- 
rare&ctional  reflected  and  transmitted  waves.  For  direct  incidencci 
remark  that  in  the  equivoluminal  waves  the  displacement  is  parallel 
to  the  reflecting  surfitce,  and  in  the  w  direction ;  in  the  conden- 
sational-rarefactional  waves  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  which  is  the  y  direction.  For  ratios  of  these  displace- 
ments we  find,  as  follows,  from  (68)  ;-— 

{TSqmvo\nmmB\)~^'-^^!^^^i      '2-~?^  («»); 

(Condensational-rarefis^tional)   rr^'^ — r*^>  'tj" .~ 

H      ,p,v  +  pv      n     ,p,V'i'pv 

......(TO).. 

In  respect  to  the  general  theory  of  the  reflection  of  waves  at 
a  plane  interface  between  two  elastic  solids  of  different  quality, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  provided  only  they  are  aliplessly 
connected  at  the  interface,  we  have,  for  the  case  of  direct  incidence, 
the  same  relations  between  the  displacements  of  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  waves  and  of  the  incident  wave  in  terms  of  densities 
and  propagational  velocities,  for  equivoluminal  waves  of  transverse 
vibration,  as  for  condensational-rarefactional  waves  (vibrations  in 
the  line  of  transmission).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connection 
between  the  two  solids  were  merely  by  normal  pressure,  and  if 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  solids  at  the  inter&ce  were  perfectly 
frictionless,  and  allowed  perfect  freedom  for  tangential  slipping ; 
the  reflection  in  the  case  of  directly  incident  waves  of  transverse 
vibration  would  be  total,  and  there  would  be  no  transmission  of 
waves  into  the  other  solid. 

§  136.  In  respect  to  physical  optics  the  solution  (69)  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.    If  we  eliminate  p,  ,p  from  it  by 

we  find 

-O'^^jnu-tyf.     ,0  ^     2n,tt  ^^. 

0      ,fMi-|-n,M'      0     ,nu  +  n,n ^ 

Hence,  denoting  u/,u  by  p,  (the  refractive  index),  we  see  that, 
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for  the  reflected  wave,  in  the  two  cases  of  equal  rigidities  and  Mohs. 
equal  densities,  we  have  respectively, 

5-i+7i'"^Sr-^i— (^*)- 

Thus  0^/0'  is  equal  but  with  opposite  signs  in  the  two  cases ; 
and  therefore,  as  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  ia  equal  to  {O'/OYp  we 
that  it  is  equal  to 


(m  +  V 


.(78X 


and  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  of  equal  densities  and  equal 
rigidities;  an  old  known  and  very  important  result  in  physical 
optics.  It  was,  I  believe,  first  given  by  Thomas  Young;  it  is 
also  found  by  making  t »  0  in  Fresnel's  formulas  for  reflection  of 
polarized  light  at  any  incidence.  But  full  dynamical  theory 
proves  that,  if  the  refractivity  /a  *  1  is  produced  otherwise  than 
by  either  equal  rigidities  or  equal  densities,  the  ratio  of  reflected 
light  to  incident  light  would  not  be  exactly  equal  to  (73).  This 
dynamical  truth  was  referred  to  in  my  introductory  Lecture 
(pp.  15,  16,  above);  and  I  had  then  come  to  the  conclusion  from 
Professor  Rood's  photometric  experiments  that  the  observed 
amount  of  reflected  light  from  glass  agrees  too  closely  tvith  (73) 
to  allow  any  deviation  from  either  equal  rigidities  or  equal 
densities,  sufiicient  to  materially  improve  Green's  dynamical 
theory  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection.  This  conclusion 
is  on  the  whole  confirmed  by  Rayleigh's  very  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  reflection  of  light  from  glasses  of  different  kinds* ; 
but  the  great  differences  of  reflectivity  which  he  found  in  the 
surface  of  the  same  piece  of  glass  in  different  states  of  polish, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  in 
respect  to  agreement  with  theory;  as  we  see  by  the  following 
Ktatement  which  he  gives  as  a  summing-up  of  his  investigation. 

"  Altogether  the  evidence  favours  the  conclusion  that  recently 
"  polished  glass  surfaces  have  a  reflecting  power  differing  not  more 
''  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  from  that  given  by  Fresnel's  formula ;  but 

•  ••  On  the  Intentity  of  Light  Befleoted  from  oertain  Bfurfaoes  at  nearly  Parpeii- 
dienlar  Incidence,"  Proe.  R.  S.,  ill  pp.  275—294,  1886;  and  Scientifie  Paptn^  n. 
pp.  623-<542. 
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MbUr.  *"  that  after  some  months  or  years  the  reflection  may  fidi  off  from 
"*  10  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  without  any  apparent  tarnish. 

*^  The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off,  I  am  not  in 
*  a  position  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Anything  like  a  disintegration 
'  **of  the  surface  might  be  expected  to  reveal  itself  on  close  in- 
"*  spection,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  detected.    A  super- 
"*  ficial  layer  of  lower  index,  formed  under  atmospheric  influence, 
even  though  no  thicker  than  1/100000  inch,  would  explain  a 
dimimshed  reflection.     Possibly  a  combined  examination  of  the 
^lights  reflected  and  transmitted  by  glass  surfaces  in  various 
~  conditions  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter. 
''  If  the  superficial  film  act  by  diffusion  or  absorption,  the  trans- 
mitted light  may  be  expected  to  fall  off.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  interposition  of  a  transparent  layer  of  intermediate 
**  index  would  entail  as  great  an  increase  in  the  transmitted  as 
^  falling  off  in  the  reflected  light    There  is  evidently  room  here 
**  for  much  further  investigation,  but  I  must  content  myself  with 
*^  making  these  suggestiona" 

§  137.  Consider  next  grasdng  incidence  (t  ■>  00^  b  »  0,  a  ■>  w^) 
of  an  equivoluminal  wave  of  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence, 
and  therefore  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 
We  see  immediately  that  equations  (55)  are  satisfied  by 

ir=0,   fi^'-O,  ^-0,  ,0-0,    G-.(?'-0. 

This  shows  that,  whether  for  equal  or  unequal  rigidities,  we  have 
approximately  total  reflection,  and  that  the  phase  of  the  reflected 
light  corresponds  to  0'^  0.  Looking  now  to  §136(71),  we  sec 
that  in  the  case  of  equal  rigidities  of  the  two  mediums  Q'jO.  is 
negative  for  direct  incidence,  while  we  now  find  it  to  be  positive 
for  grazing  incidence.  Hence  if  it  is  real  for  all  incidences  it 
must  be  zero  for  one  particular  incidence.  This  is  fmdamental 
in  the  dynamics  of  polarisation  by  reflection  and  of  principal 
incidences. 

§  138.  On  the  other  hand,  for  equal  densities  and  unequal 
rigidities,  look  to  §  135  (69) ;  and  we  see  that  O'/O  is  positive  for 
direct  incidence':  and  by  §  137  it  is  -r  1  for  grazing  incidence. 
Hence,  it  cannot  vanish  just  once  or  any  odd  number  of  times 
when  i  is  increased  from  0""  to  90"";  but  it  can  vanish  twice  or 
an  even  number  of  timea    This  is  essentially  concerned  in  the 
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explanation  of  the  remarkable  discovery  of  Lorens  and  Rayleigfa,  Mohi. 
referred  to  in  §  81  above. 

§  138'.  Lastly ;  going  back  to  §  123,  we  see  that  oar  notation 
has  secured  that,  for  direct  incidence,  CfO  is  negative  .or  positive 
just  as  is  O'jO^  according  as  the  rigidities  or  the  densities  of  the 
two  mediums  are  equal.  But  at  grazing  incidence,  C'jC,  while 
still  negative  for  equal  rigidities,  is  positive  for  equal  densities. 

§  139.  So  far  everything  before  us,  dynamical  and  experi- 
mental, confirms  Green's  original  assumption  of  equal  rigidities 
and  different  densities  to  account  for  light  reflected  from  and 
Utmsmitted  through  transparent  bodies.  Before  going  on  in 
Lecture  XIX.  to  the  promised  reconciliation  between  Fresnel  and 
dynamics  for  transparent  substances,  let  us,  while  keeping  to  the 
supposition  of  equal  rigidity  of  ether  throughout  vacant  space  and 
throughout  space  occupied  by  ponderables  of  any  kind,  briefly 
consider  what  suppositions  we  must  make  in  respect  to  our 
solution  of  §  132  [(59) — (63)],  to  explain  known  truths  regarding 
the  reflection  of  light  from  metals  or  other  opaque  bodies. 

§  140.  The  extremely  high  degree  of  opacity  presented  by  all 
metals  for  light  of  all  periods,  from  something  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  the  extreme  red  of  the  visible  spectrum  (2*3 .  10"'*  sees, 
for  A  line)  to  something  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  extreme 
violet  (1*3 .10""  sees,  for  H  line),. is  the  most  definite  of  the  visible 
characteristics  of  metals :  while  the  great  brilliance  of  light  re- 
flected from  them,  either  directly  or  at  any  angle  other  than 
grazing  incidence*,  compared  with  that  reflected  from  glass  or 

*  As  obliquity  of  incident  light  Ib  increased  to  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
grazing  incidenoe,  the  briUianee  of  the  reflected  light  approaches  more  and  more 
nearly  to  equality  with  the  incident  light.  At  infinitely  nearly  grazing  incidenoe 
we  find  theoretically  (§  187)  total  refiection  from  every  polished  surface;  polish 
being  defined  as  in  §  S6  above.  Indeed  we  find  observationally  in  surfaces  such  as 
sooted  glass,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  i)oli8hed  according  to  any  definition,  a 
manifest  tendency  towards  total  reflection  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased 
to  nearly  90°. 

A  striking  illustrati? e  experiment  may  be  made  by  placing,  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  black  cotton-velvet  tablecloth,  two  piieces  of  plate  glass  side  by  side,  with  an 
arrangement  of  light  and  screen  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  L  is  a 
lamp  which  may  be  held  by  hand,  and  raised  or  lowered  slightly  at  pleasure.  OO' 
is  an  opaque  screen.  PP'  is  a  screen  of  white  paper  resting  on  the  table.  It  would 
be  startling,  if  we  did  not  expect  the  result,  to  see  how  much  light  is  reflected  from 
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SCokr.  crystals  or  from  the  most  brilliantly  polished  of  commoDly  known 
and  seen  non-metallio  bodies,  is  their  most  obvious  and  best  known 
quality.  The  opacity  of  thin  metal  plates  hitherto  tested  for  all 
visible  lights  from  red  to  violet  has  been  found  seemingly  perfect 
for  all  thicknesses  exceeding  3.10~*cm.  (or  half  the  wave-length 
of  yellow  light  in  air).  When,  in  the  process  of  gold-beating, 
the  thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  is  reduced  to  about  2.10*^  cm.  (or 
about  one-third  of  the  wave-length  of  yellow  light)  it  begins  to 
be  perceptibly  translucent,  titinsmitting  faint  green  light  when 
illuminated  by  strong  white  light  on  one  side.  The  thinnest  cf 
ordinary  gold-leaf  ('7 .  10**  cm.,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  wave- 
length of  yellow  light)  is  quite  startlingly  translucent,  giving  a 
strong  green  tinge  to  the  transmitted  light  Silver  foil  1*5 .10~*  cm. 
thick  (considerably  thinner  than  translucent  gold-leaf)  is  quite 
opaque  to  the  electric  light  so  far  as  our  eyes  allow  us  to  judge ; 

the  loot  above  the  boundary  of  the  shadow  of  (Xy.  The  experiment  ie  rendered 
stiU  more  striking  by  placing  a  flat  plate  of  polished  silver  beside  the  two  glass 
plates,  and  seeing  how  nearly  both  the  sooted  and  the  clean  glass  plates  come  in 
rivaliy  with  the  silver  plate  in  respect  to  totality  of  reflection,  when  L  is  lowered  to 
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mora  and  more  nearly  grasing  incidence  of  its  light.  It  is  interesting  also  to  take 
Away  the  paper  acnen,  and  view  the  three  platee  and  the  lamp  by  an  eye  placed  in 
positions  to  receive  reflected  light  from  the  three  mirrors,  sooted,  polished  gUss, 
and  polished  silver. 

Another  interesting  experiment  may  be  made  by  looking  vertically  downwards 
throQi^  a  Nicol  at  the  three  snrfisees,  or  at  a  clean  snr&ce  of  mercnry  or  water, 
illominated  by  light  firom  L  at  nearly  grating  incidence  in  a  dark  room.  A  snr^ 
prisingly  large  amount  of  light  is  seen  from  the  sooted  surface,  and  ia  found 
to  be  almost  wholfy  polarized  to  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  h 
and  the  line  of  vision.  If  the  glass  and  silver  are  very  weU  polished  and  dean, 
little  or  no  light  wiU  be  seen  from  them ;  unless  L  is  veiy  intense,  when  probably 
a  faint  blue  light,  polarized  just  as  is  the  light  from  the  soot,  will  be  visible, 
indicating  want  of  molecular  perfectneas  in  the  polish,  or  a  want  of  optical 
perfectness  in  the  most  perfect  polish  possible  for  the  molecular  constitution  of 
the  solid  or  liquid,  according  to  the  principles  indicated  in  {  S6  above. 
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bu^  it  is  transparent  to  an  invisible  violet  light  through  a  small  lloiax. 
range  of  wave-length   from  about  3*07.10^  to  3*32.10~*cm.^ 
(periods  from  1-02. 10-"  to  l-11.10-»»  of  a  second^ 

§  141.  The  extreme  opacity  of  metab  is  quite  lost  for  Roentgen 
rays  (which  are  probably  light  of  much  shorter  period  than  10^"  of 
a  second);  sheet  aluminium  of  thicknesses  up  to  two  or  three 
centimetres  being  transparent  for  them.  For  some  qualities  of 
Roentgen  rays  even  thick  sheet  lead  is  not  perfectly  opaque. 

§  142.  We  have  no  experimental  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
opacity  of  exceedingly  thin  metallic  films  for  radiant  heat  of 
longer  periods  than  that  of  the  reddest  visible  light.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  through  the  whole  range  of  periods  up  to 
2.10""  of  a  second,  through  which  experiments  on  the  refractivity 
and  reflectivity  of  rock-salt  and  sylvin  have  been  made  by  Langley, 
Rubens,  Paschen,  Rubens  and  Nicols,  and  Rubens  and  Aschkinaas 
(see  above,  Lecture  XII.  p.  loO),  the  opacity  of  gold-leaf  and  other 
of  the  thinnest  metal  foils  may  be  as  complete,  or  nearly  as  com- 
plete, as  it  is  for  visible  light. 

§  143.  But,  when  we  go  to  very  much  longer  periods,  we 
certainly  find  these  thin  metal  foils  quite  transparent  for  variations 
of  magnetic  foroe.  Thus,  sheet  copper  of  thickness  7.10'*cm« 
(about  a  wave-length  of  orange  light  in  air),  though  almost  per- 
fectly opaque  to  variation  of  magnetic  foroe  of  period  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  1/(8.10*)  of  a  second,  is  almost  perfectly  transparent 
for  periods  of  magnetic  foroe  of  three  or  four  times  1/(8.10*)  of 
a  second,  and  for  all  longer  periods. 

Taking  greater  thicknesses,  we  find  a  copper  plate  two  milli- 
metres thick,  almost  a  perfect  screen,  that  is,  almost  perfectly 
opaque,  in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  the  magnetic  influence 
of  a  little  bar-magnet  rotating  8000  times  per  second  f;  somewhat 
o|mqne,  but  not  wholly  so,  when  the  speed  is  100  times  per  second; 
almost,  but  not  perfectly,  transparent,  that  is  to  say,  very  slightly 

*  See  pp.  186, 1S6  of  Popular  Lectures  and  Addretiei,  Vol.  i.,  Ed.  1S91  (Fridaj 
Evening  Royki  Institution  Lecture,  Feb.  3, 1883),  where  experiments  iUustrating  tha 
reflectivity  and  the  transparency  of  some  exceedingly  thin  films  of  platinum,  gold» 
and  silver,  supplied  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Dewar,  are  described. 

t  See  I  8  of  Appendix  K,  **  Variational  Electric  and  Magnetic  Screening," 
reprinted  from  iVoc.  R.  S,  Vol.  xlix.  April  9,  1891 ;  also  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers^ 
Vol.  iiL  Art.  en.  "Ether,  Electricity,  and  Ponderable  Matter/'  i  35. 
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Molar,  if  peroeptibljTotxitnictiye,  when  the  epeed  ia  ooce  per  ■ecoiid ;  not 
peroeptibly  obetractiye,  when  the  period  ia  10  seconds  (mt  more. 
Now,  aooording  to  what  is  without  doubt  really  valid  in  the 
so-called  electro-magnetip  theory  of  light,  we  may  regard  as  a 
lamp,  a  bar-magnet  rotating  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  or  baying  one  pole  caused  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  iu  a  straight 
line.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  lamp  emitting  light  of  period  equal 
to  the  period  of  the  rotation  or  of  the  vibration.  For  the  light 
of  this  lamp,  sheet  copper  two  millimetres  thick  is  almost  per- 
fectly transparent  if  the  period  ia  anything  longer  than  one  second ; 
but  it  is  almost  perfectly  opaque  if  the  period  is  anything  less  than 
1/8000  of  a  second  down  to  one  eight  hundred  million  millionth  of 
a  second  (the  period  of  extreme  violet  light);  and  is  probably  quite 
opaque  for  still  smaller  periods  down  to  those  of  the  Roentgen 
rays,  if  we  regard  these  rays  as  due  to  vibrators  giving  after  each 
shock  a  sufficient  number  of  subsiding  vibrations  to  allow  a  period 
to  be  reckoned.  Whatever  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Roentgen  light,  sheet  copper  two  millimetres  thick  is  perceptibly 
translucent  to  it,  and  sheet  aluminium  much  more  so. 

§  144.  We  may  reasonably  look  for  a  detailed  and  satisfactory 
investigation,  mathematical  and  experimental  intelligence  acting 
together,  by  which  we  shall  thoroughly  understand  the  continuous 
relation  between  the  reflection  and  translucence  of  metals  and 
transparent  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of  electric  and  magnetic 
vibrations  in  insulating  matter,  in  non-magnetic  metals,  in  soft 
iron,  and  in  hardened  steel,  for  all  vibrational  periods  from  those  of 
the  Roentgen  rays  to  ten  or  twenty  seconds  or  more.  The  in- 
vestigation must,  of  course,  include  non-periodic  motions  of  ether 
and  atoma  It  cannot  but  show  the  relation  between  the  electric 
.  conductivity  of  metals  and  their  opacity.  It  must  involve  the 
consideration  of  molecular  and  atomic  structures.  Maxwell's 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  was  essentially  molar*;  and  there- 
fore not  in  touch  with  the  dynamics  of  dispersion  essentially 

*  **  Suppose,  however,  that  we  leap  OTor  this  diffioalty  [regarding  electrolysis]  by 
••■imply  asserting  the  fact  of  the  constant  value  of  the  molecular  charge,  and  that 
''we  caU  this  constant  molecular  charge^  for  oonvenience  in  description,  one 
**moUvd$  of  tUetrieity* 

''This  phrase,  gross  as  it  is,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  this  treatise, 
"win  enable  us  at  least  to  state  clearly  what  is  known  about  electrolysis,  and  to 
"appreciate  the  outstanding  diffionltiei.**  MaxweU,  EUetrkity  and  Magnttim^ 
ToL  L  p.  SIS. 
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involved  in  metallio  reflection  and  translucency;  though,  outmdelUK. 
his  electro-magnetic  theory,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
leading  molecularists  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy:  witness  his 
kinetic  theory  of  gases;  and  his  estimates  of  the  sizes  and 
weights  of  atoms ;  and  his  anticipation  of  the  Sellmeier-Helmholti 
molecular  dynamics  of  ordinary  and  anomalous  dispersion,  in  a 
published*  Cambridge  Examination  question. 

§  145.  First,  however,  without  any  molecular  hypothesis,  and 
without  going  beyond  Green's  purely  molar  theory  of  infinite 
resistance  to  compression,  and  equal  effective  rigidities  of  ether  in 
all  bodies  and  in  space  void  of  ponderable  matter,  let  us  try  how 
nearly  we  can  explain  the  high  reflectivity  and  the  great  opacity 
of  metals.  Either  great  rigidity,  or  great  density,  or  both  great 
rigidity  and  great  density,  of  ether  in  metals  would  explain  these 
two  properties :  but  we  have  agreed  not  to  assume  diflerences  of 
rigidity,  and  there  remains  only  great  density.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  however,  that  infinite  rigidity  would  give  exactly  the 
same  law  as  infinite  density;  because  each  extreme  hypothesis 
would  simply  keep  the  ether  at  the  interface  absolutely  unmoved ; 
and  this  even  if  we  allow  the  ether  to  be  compressible  within 
liquids  and  solids,  as  we  are  going  to  do  later  on. 

§  146.    Oo  back    now  to  §  132  (59)— (63),  and,  following 

Green, make  v  =  oo , and ,v «  oo .   This  makes, by  (50),  c^,o^—ai'\\ 

and  reduces  (61)  and  (59)  to 

L^Kai (74), 

and 

where       K^^l^^.    ^-tan-»-=|^.    ^-tan- -j^^J 

(75). 

*  Rsyleigh,  in  a  footnote  appended  in  1899  to  the  end  of  hia  paper  **  On  the 
Reflexion  and  Refraction  of  Light  by  Intensely  Opaque  Matter"  {Phil  Mag.  1S7S; 
repablisaed  as  Art.  zvi.  of  hia  Seientifte  Papers,  Vol.  l),  writes  as  foUowas 

"I  have  lately  discovered  that  Maxwell  had  (earlier  than  SeUmeier)  oonaidered 
**  the  problem  of  anomaloos  dispersion.  His  resalts  were  given  in  the  Mathematical 
**  Tripos  Examination,  Jan.  21, 1869  (see  Cambridge  Calendar  for  that  year)." 

In  this  examination  question  the  vUeoue  term,  subsequently  given  by  Helmholta, 
la  included. 

t  Take  -ai  (not  +ai),  a  being  positive,  in  order  that,  in  §  188,  H,  of  the  upper 
medium  may  have  extinctional  factor  e'^^,  and,  H,  of  the  lower,  may  haw 
extinctional  factor  t*^^.    See  footnoU  on  1 158".   Bee  also  ( 128  and  (49),  and  (5^ 
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llolar*       Thitt  agrees  with  Qreeu's  reault*;  and  the  Hquare  of  the  flivt 

fiictor  of  the  final  expression  for  --^^  is  the  formula  by  whioh 

conre  8  of  figs.  4,  5»  6,  for  water,  flint-glaaSi  and  diamond,  in 
S 102,  108  above,  were  caloalated. 

§  147.  To  realise  this  solution  in  the  most  oonvenient  way  for 
physical  optics,  put 

/{e)m^»GM^  +  ^wi^ (76); 

and  take 

for  incident  wave  ffaai^^ , (77), 

with  same  continued  for  reflected  wave,  where  $  denotes  a  space 
in  the  path  of  the  incident  ray,  continued  in  the  reflected  ray. 

Use  these  in  §  128,  and  for  the  real  problem  take  the  real  part 
of  each  expression  so  found.  We  thus  have,  for  the  vibrational 
displacements, 

Incident  wave,  OeMmit — j 

Reflected  wave,  j.  ...(78). 

§  148.  Let  now  for  a  moment  fp/p  m  oo .  This  makes 
K/fp  IB  1 ;  ^  ss  ^  » t ;  and  gives,  for  vibrational  displacement  in 
the  reflected  wave 

-Osin|^»(«-J)-2tl-OsinL(«-J)  +  ir-2t 

Thus  the  formulas  show,  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence, that,  at  eveiy  incidence,  the  reflection  is  total  (which  we 
know  without  the  mathematical  investigation,  because  there  is 
no  loss  of  eneigy) ;  and  that  the  reflected  ray  is  advanced  in  phase 
ir  —  2%  relatively  to  the  incident  ray.  The  former  proposition  is 
proved  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  by 
the  formula  (39)  of  §  123;  but  with  just  w  for  phasal  change. 
Hence  incidence  at  45''  instead  of  the  70''  to  76''  of  metals  (§  90 
above),  gives  OO''  of  phasal  difference ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from 

*  Green,  llathewuUical  Papers,  p.  967. 
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the  formulas  that  values  of  ^pjp  large  enough  to  give  the  Wu. 
brilliance  of  metallic  reflections  could  not  give  any  approach 
to  the  elliptic  and  circular  polarizations  which  observations  show 
(§  99  above)  in  all  metallic  i-eflections.  Thus,  though  our  trial 
hypothesis  of  great  effective  density  of  the  ether  in  tho  substance 
could  give  .reflections,  and  therefore  general  appearances,  un« 
distinguiHhable  to  the  naked  eye  from  what  wo  see  in  real  metals, 
it  fails  utterly  to  explain  the  qualities  of  tho  reflected  light 
discovered  by  pi)larizational  analysis.  Seeing  thus  that  no  real 
positive  effective  density  in  the  substance  can  explain  the  qualities 
of  metallic  i*eflection,  we  infer  that  the  effective  density  is  negative 
or  imaginary ;  and  thus  we  arc  led  by  strictly  dynamical  reasoning 
to  the  brilliant  prevision  of  MocCullagh  and  Cauchy  that  metallic 
i*eflection  is  to  be  explained  by  an  imaginary  refractive  index. 

§  149,  In  §  159  below  we  shall  find,  by  a  new  molecular 
theory  to  which  I  had  been  led  by  consideration  of  very  different 
subjects,  a  perfectly  clear  and  simple  dynamical  explanation  of  a  j 

real  negative  quantity  for  effective  density  of  ether  travei'sed 
by  light-waves  of  any  period  within  certain  definite  limits,  in  a 
space  occupied  by  a  solid  or  liquid  or  gas.  We  shall  also  find 
definite  molecular  and  dimensional  conditions  which  may  possibly 
give  us  a  sure  molecular  foundation  for  an  imaginary  effective 
density;  though  we  are  still  very  far  from  a  thorough  working- 
out  of  the  full  dynamical  theory. 

We  conclude  the  present  Lecture  with  a  short  survey  of  the 
quasi  wave-motion  which  can  exist  in  an  elastic  medium  having 
a  definite  negative  or  imaginary  effective  density  ,p ;  and  of  the 
I'cflection  of  light  at  a  plane  surface  of  such  a  medium. 

§  150.  Let  the  rigidity  be  n,  real;  and  the  density  ,p,  an 
unrestricted  complex  as  follows 

,psfir(co8^-isin^) (79), 

where  «  and  ^  are  real,  and  for  simplicity  may  be  taken  both 
positive.  This  gives  for  propagational  velocity  of  equivoluminal 
waves 

fU^io  (cos  i^  +  i  sin  J^) ;    ,tt~* «  «r'  (cos  |^  -  i  sin  y>). 


where  w «=  a/—  ,  a  real  velocity 


...(80)l 
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Ublar.  For  diiiplacement  at  time  <,  considering  only  equivoluminal  wave* 
motion,  let  17  -f  iff  denote  displacement  in  a  wave-plane  perpen- 
dicalar  to  OX ;  and  choosing  for  our  arbitrary  function 

we  have    .  ly  +  tV -•«»-«<''") (81); 

whence,  taldog  jur*  firom  (80),  we  find,  as  a  real  solution, 

iy««— •«■  !♦•/•.  008  •(«-cosi^»/w) (82). 

This  shows  that  the  wave-plane  travels  in  the  +  ^-direction  with 
velocity  t^sec^^,  and  with  vibrational  amplitude  diminishing 
according  to  the  exponential  law  «-«*Bini^'/«  It  i8  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  propagational  velocity  of  this  subsidential  wave  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  factor  8ec|^,  essentially  greater  than  the  velocity 
in  a  medium  of  real  density  equal  to  the  modulus,  «,  of  our 
imaginary  density;  and  is  infinite  when  \^^Wf.  This  illustrates 
Quincke's  discovery  of  greater  velocity  of  light  through  a  thin 
metallic  film  than  through  air. 

\  151.    Remark  now  that,  according  as  the  real  part  of  the 

complex, ip,  is  positive  or  negative,  ^  is  < 90^  or  >%{f ;  that,  in  the 

extreme  case  of  ip  real  positive,  ^  is  zero ;  and  that,  in  the  other 

extreme  case  (,p  a  real  negative  quantity),  ^  is  180^    In  every 

case  between  those  extremes,  \^  is  between  0"*  and  90**,  and 

therefore  both  cos  \^  and  sin  \^  are  positive.    This  implies  loss 

of  energy  in  the  inward  travelling  wave :  except  in  the  second 

extreme  case,  \^  ^  90^  when  its  propagational  velocity  is  infinite ; 

and  (82)  becomes 

fl^^-^l^Au^t (88), 

which  represents  standing  vibrations  of  ether  in  the  substance, 
diminishing  inwards  according  to  the  exponential  law  ;  and 
therefore  proves  no  continued  expenditure  of  energy.  We  con- 
clude that,  for  our  ideal  silver,  the  effective  quasi-density  of 
ether  in  the.  metal  is  essentially  real  negative  \  but  that  for  all 
metals  of  less  than  perfect  reflectivity  it  must  be  a  complex,  of 
which  the  real  part  may  be  either  negative  or  positive. 

§  162.  Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  ideal  silver, 
and  to  merely  molar  results  of  the  molecular  theory  promised  for 
Lecture  XDL,  let  us  put,  in  §§  123, 132, 

-/♦•-►• (84), 
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wbei*e  y*  denotes  a  real  positive  numerio';  and  let  us  find  the 
diiFerence  of  phase  between  the  two  components,  given  respeo- 
tively  by  §§  123  and  132,  due  to  incident  light  polarized  in 
any  plane  oblique  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  That 'difference  of 
phase  is  00°  for  Principal  Incidence  (see  §  97  above).  I  have 
gone  through  the  work  with  Green's  supposition  v »  oo ,  ,v  «■  oo , 
in  §  132 ;  and  using  the  formula  for  O'/O  so  given  in  §  147, 1  have 
found  that  for  all  values  of  v*  from  0  to  oo  it  makes  the  Principal  • 
Incidence  between  0"*  and  45''.  .  Now  observation  gives  the 
Principal  Incidences  for  all  colours  of  light  and  all  metals, 
between  46''  and  90*"  (see  table  of  §  99,  showing  for  all  cases 
of  metallic  reflection  hitherto  made,  so  far  as  generally  known. 
Principal  Incidences  ranging  from  GQ""  to  78*").  Hence  polarizational 
analysis  of  the  reflected  light  as  thoroughly  disproves,  for  metallic 
reflection,  Green's  assumption  of  propagational  velocity  infinite 
for  condensational-rarefactional  waves  within  the  metal,  as  it  was 
disproved  for  transparent  substances  in  ^  104,  105  by  mere 
observation  of  unanalysed  reflectivities. 

§  153.  Hence,  anticipating  Lecture  XIX.  as  we  did  in  §  133 
above,  let  us,  while  still  keeping  v  »  oo  in  the  ether  outside  the 
metal,  now  make  ,v  small  enough  inside  the  metal  to  practically 
annul  L.    This  reduces  (39)  and  (59)  of  §  123  and  §  132,  to 

Putting  now  in  (39)  and  in  this 

'^-^r;   ^  —  1^;  ^--ii.» (86X 

^here  ^  .  22^*  -  ^V+b"^ (gy^ 

cost  PCOSt  ^ 

wo  find  Z^^Z^Z^^^-^'^ (88X 

and    .  Z^^lZJL (89)l 

*  TIm  rign  niniis  is  ohoMn  here  in  order  that  c^^  not  mT^v  maj  be  the  redneui^ 
feetor  of  ,0;  p-^  being  a  poeiUve  length.    See  foot-notea  on  K  14S,  156"'. 
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If  oUr.  Put  now 


tan-*— -tf,    tan-»-i*^ 
yr  V 


.(00). 


is  rednoes  (88)  and  (89)  to 


oo8  20-isin20 


m\ 


and 


■K-T" — i  -tL«coB2&  — i8in2& (92). 


0 


cos 


These  formalas  express  total  reflection  for  the  two  cases  re* 
spectively  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
and  vibrations  in  this  plane ;  and  they  give  us  20  and  2%,  which 
we  may,  for  brevity,  call  ''  the  phases  of  the  vibrations."  Thus, 
csalling  P  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection,  we  find 

Phase  of  vibration  perpendicular  to  P  -  phase  of  vibration  in  P 


2(^-0) 


(98) 


This  means  that  the  vibration  perpendicular  to  P  precedes  the 
other  by  2  (*  -  0). 

Whatever  positive  value  i^  has,  this  ditference  is  essentially 
zero  for  t»0;  and  we  find  that  it  increases  through  +90"*  to 
+ 180*^  when  %  is  increased  from  O""  to  90'' ;  as  illustrated  in  the 
Accompanying  tables  for  the  two  cases,  i^^'b.i^^  10. 


i 

rr 

9 

a(^.#) 

0 

o 

m 

0 

o 

0 

54-7 

64-7    . 

00 

10 

53*5 

55-9 

4-8 

so 

60-1 

59*1 

ISO 

30 

45-0 

63-4 

38-8 

40 

38-7 

68-2 

59-0 

50 

31-7 

72-9 

82-4 

53-8 

29-3 

74-3 

90-0      , 

60 

24-1 

77-4 

106-6 

70 

16-2 

81-7 

1310 

80 

8-2 

85-9 

155-4 

90 

0*0 

90*0 

180-0 

•o. 
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i 

1 
1    ' 

9T 

9 

«(^-#» 

o 

0 

O 

o 

0 

17-6 

17-6 

QrO 

10 

17-3 

17-8 

lO 

^» 

16-5 

18-7 

4.4 

30 

151 

20-3 

10-4 

40 

13-4 

22-8 

18-8 

60 

11-2 

26-8 

31-2 

eo 

8-7 

33-3 

49-2 

70 

5-0 

44*0 

76-2 

73*8 

4-8 

49-7 

89*8 

80 

30 

62-3 

118-6 

90 

OO 

90-0 

180-0 

Molw. 
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§  154  ne  angle  of  incidence  (5S^-2  for  y'-'S.  TS^'-S  fbr 
y*  IB  10)  which  gives  the  90^  advance  of  phase  is  what  has  been 
defined  as  this  Principal  Incidence  (§  97  above).  The  reflectivities 
for  the  two  polarizational  components  of  incident  light  being 
perfect,  the  azimuth  which,  for  the  "Principal  Incidence,"  gives 
circular  polarization  for  the  reflected  light,  that  is,  the  '*  Principal 
Azimuth,"  is  45'',  For  all  real  metals  observation  shows  the  phase- 
difference  2  (%  -  ^)  to  be  positive,  that  is  to  say,  the  vibration 
in  the  plane  of  reflection  to  lag  behind  the  vibration  perpendicular 
to  it;  as  we  find  it  for  ideal  silver  by  dynamical  theory. 

§  153.  The  easiest  mathematical  method  for  finding  the 
Principal  Incidence,  /,  for  any  given  value  of  1^  is  algebraic,  as 
follows.    For  Principal  Incidence  we  have 

2(S-^)-90" (94)1 

This  gives  tan  2%  tan  20  »  —  1,  or  in  algebra,  from  (90), 

4i^ 
(i^-l)(i^-r«)*'"^ ^®*^* 

whencci 

f4-r*(i^  +  4  +  i^-«)  +  l»0 (96X 

Taking  the  greater  root  of  this  regarded  as  a  quadratic  for  r*, 
and  substituting  it  for  r*  in  the  general  expression 

tan«»  =  i;«(r«-i)/(v«+l) (97) 

given  by  (87)  for  i  in  terms  of  v  and  r,  we  find  tan*/  for  the 
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ifolAr.  Prindpal  Inddenoe.    (The  leas  root  of  the  quadratic  is  rejected, 
because  it  makes  tan't  negative.) 

The  following  table  has  beeu  thus  calculated  directly,  to  show 
for  fourteen  values  of  y  or  y*,  the  Principal  Incidence,  /. 


r 

r* 

tanJ 

I^ 

000 

ooo 

lOOO 

450 

0-60 

0*25 

M93 

50O 

0-71 

O'fiO 

1-333 

53*1 

IIX) 

lOi) 

1*654 

57-2 

1-41 

200 

1-887 

62-1 

2O0 

4O0 

2-387 

67-2 

2-45 

6O0 

2-786 

70*3 

316 

lOOO 

3-438 

73-8 

3-74 

14O0 

3-982 

75-9    . 

4O0 

16O0 

4-223 

76-6 

4-47 

20O 

4-680 

77-9 

6O0 

360 

6-160 

80*8 

lOOO 

lOOO 

10-10 

84-3 

14O0 

.I960 

1407 

85-9 

2000 

400O 

20O5 

87*1 

§  156.  The  eonven^e  problem  of  finding  y*  for  any  given 
Principal  Incidence,  by  (96)  and  (97),  yields  a  cubic  equation 
for  1^.  The  table  of  §  165  proves  that  this  cubic  equation  has 
one,  and  only  one,  real  positive  root  for  every  value  of  /  l)etween 
45""  and  90"" ;  and  no  real  positive  root  for  values  of  /  between 
0^  and  45^  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  most  easily  solved  by 
trial  and  error,  aided  by  the  table  of  §  155.  I  have  thus  found  for 
the  three  Principal  Incidences  measured  by  Conroy  for  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  light  respectively,  incident  on  his  silver  (ilm 
polished  with  putty  powder  (table  of  §  99  above),  the  following 
values  of  v  and  i^. 


1 

I 

p 

r* 

Red 

76*  29* 
74*  37' 
71*33' 

3*9 
3-3 

2-7 

15-2 
10-9 
7*29 

Yellow 

Blue 

1 157.  The  diagram  of  §  88  shows  that  Conroy's  silver  film, 
polished  as  he  polished  it  with  putty  powder,  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  our  ideal  silver:  this  view  is  confirmed  by  his  three 
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Principal  Azimuths,  43^51'.  48^52^  43^0',  being  each  as  neariy 
a  good  approximation  to  45""  as  it  is.  (See  §  159''  below.)  But 
their  shortcomings  of  from  one  to  two  degrees  below  45""  are  no 
doubt  real,  and  point  to  the  correction  of  the  real  values  of  ^ 
by  the  addition  of  small  purely  imaginary  terms.  Thus,  to  fit 
the  formulas  of  §  ISO  to  Conroy's  silver,  we  may,  keeping  w  a 
positive  quantity,  take  ^""ISO"*  — ;^;  where  ;^  which  would  be 
zero  for  ideal  silver,  may  for  real  silver,  have  some  small  value  of 
a  few  degrees. 

§  158.  It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
and  include  with  silver,  other  metals  for  which  we  have  the 
experimental  data  such  as  those  shown  in  the  table  of  §  99. 
To  do  this,  we  may  conveniently  in  (87),  (88),  (89),  put 

i^-|)(cosx-*8inx) (98); 

and  use  the  experimental  data  of  Principal  Incidence  and 
Principal  Azimuth  to  determine  in  each  case  the  two  unknown 
quantities  p  cos  x  ^^^  p  sin  x :  but  time  forbids.  This  would 
be,  in  fact,  a  working  out  of  the  theory,  or  empirical  formula,  of 
MacCullagh  and  Cauchy,  to  comparison  with  observational  results 
regarding  metallic  reflectipn,  such  as  has  been  done  by  Eisenlohr, 
Jamin,  Conroy,  and  others*.  The  agreement  of  the  theory  with 
observation  has  been  found  somewhat  approximately,  but  not 
wholly,  satisfactory.  Stokes,  as  communicator  of  Conroy's  paper. 
No.  III.  {Proc.  K8.,  Feb.  15,  1883),  comments  on  this  want  of 
perfect  agreement;  and  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  inclusion  in  respect  to  metallic  reflection  of  what  he  proposes  to 
call  ''the  adavianiine  property"  of  a  substance ;  being  the  property 
required  to  explain  the  deviation,  from  Fresnel's  law  of  reflection 
of  light  by  transparent  bodies,  discovered  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  by  Airy,  in  diamond.  This  adamantine  property,  as  we 
shall  see  in  Lecture  XIX.,  §  173,  is  to  be  explained  dynamically 
by  assuming  a  small  imaginary  iq,  for  the  velocity  of  condensa- 
tional-rarefactional  waves  in  the  substance ;  not  small  enough  to 
utterly  annul  L  in  our  formulas  of  §  132.  Its  magnitude  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  g/v,  which  I  propose  to  call  adamantinism. 
Some  deviation  from  exact  equality  between  the  effective  rigidities 
of  ether  in  the  two  mediums  might  also  be  invoked  to  aid  in 
procuring  agreement  between  dynamical  theory  and  observation, 

*  Bauel,  Pkytieal  Optics,  H  871,  880;  Mascarl,  Traiti  d'Optiqiu,  ToL  n. 
T.  L.  25 
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Molmr.  for  reflection  of  light  from  all  su'lMrtfiiceSy  tranepArenti  or  metallic 
or  otherwiBO  opaque. 

§  168^  Meantime,  I  finish  this  Lecture  XVIIL  on  the  Re- 
flection of  light  with  an  application  of  §  123  (39X  and  §  182  (69) 
with  X  "i  0,  to  the  theory  of  Fresnel's  rhomb. 

Let  the  medium  in  which  u  is  the  velocity  of  light  be  a  trans* 
parent  solid  or  liquid ;  and  let  the  other  medium  be  undisturbed 
ether.  We  cannot  now  continue  Green's  convenient  usage  adopted 
in  §  116,  and  call  the  former  'Hhe  upper"  and  the  latter  ''the  lower." 
We  now  have 
,n'>'ui  p>,p;,%>%\  fU/u^p;  p/iP^-A*';  8in,t»/Asin»;  fr-tcost/v;  ^«'COS,t7,tt...(9i 

For  convenience,  to  suit  the  case  of  ,t>t,  write  as  follows, 
the  equations  cited  above, — 


0  6+,6'  ^  p^+,pb : ^^^>' 


the  sign  minus  being  transferred  from  their  first  members  because, 
in  virtue  of ,%  >  »,  (7/(7  is  now  positive  through  the  whole  range  of 
non- total  reflection,  [i^O  to  x^sia^^{lfp)  giving  ,i^W]\  and 
&I0  is  positive  through  the  range  up  to  the  Brewsterian  angle  of 
zero  reflected  ray  [t »  0  to  t » tan"*  (l/p)].  From  %  =»  tan"*  (1/p)  to 
tBsin~*(l//iX  O'/O  decreases  from  0  to  —1;  and  it  is  imaginary- 
complex  of  modulus  1,  through  the  whole  range  of  total  reflection 

[t-8in->(l//i)  to  t«90*]. 

§  158^'.    When  %  is  between  sin-'(l//i)  and  90^  ^  is  real 
negative ;  and,  denoting  its  value  by  —  9*  (as  in  §  118),  we  have 

Jb~-ui»:  whewj-6^**^*»ri-> (98'"). 

Remark  that  q  increases  from  0  to  00  when  t  is  increased  from 
sin-*  (1//A)  to  ?0^    Using  (98'")  in  (98")  we  find, 

C     6-43'    Q     p^q  +  ib ^^^  ^' 

whence,  by  De  Hoivre's  theorem, 

C  (V 

^-00B2f  +  t8m2^;    ^ -coe2x-«8m2x (98"), 

ft  h 

where  ^  =  tan-**;   x"<»»"*-r    (98**).- 

*  Tlia  sign  silmif  ii  bm  ehotMi  in  ordsr  Ihal  fl«*v,  net  t ~<^,  maj  bd  Iks 
ndndag  futor  of  ,C  and  ,0  for  ths  disturbance  in  the  ether  outside,  see  1 198 ; 
y  being  lero  at  the  refleeting  sarfaee,  and  negative  outside. 
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By  (98"^)  and  (98''')  we  see  that  i^  inoreaaeH  from  0*  to  OO""  and 
j^  decreases  from  90^  to  O^i  when  i  is  increased  from 

8in-»(/A-»)  to  90*. 
§  158"\    Putting  for  a  moment  qjh^a^  we  find 

Equating  this  to  zero  we  find,  for  (^ + x)  ^  minimum, 

5/6 a ir\  which  makes  ^ - x"  *»*^"'* (m*0  (^S*"); 

and  to  make  qjh  » iir\  we  have  tanH' »  2/(/a*  - 1).  We;infer  thak 
when  %  is  increased  from  sin-*  (/i""*)  to  tan"*  V[2/(m*  —  1)]»  (^  +  X) 
decreases  from  90"*  to  2tan~*(^-*)  and  then  increases  to  90* 
again,  when  i  is  increased  to  90"*.  This  will  be  useful  to  as 
in  §  168^ 

§  168'^  Realising  now,  as  in  §  147,  we  find  real  solutions  aa 
follows,  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to,  and  in,  the  plane  (P)  of 
incidence  and  reflection : — 


Vibrations 
perpendi* 
cular  to  P 


Vibrations 
inP 


Incident  wave  (7oostt»[t  —  ] 
Reflected  wave  C7oos    ^it  — j+2^ 
Incident  wave  6  cos  o»  f  <  — j 
I  Reflected  wave  0  cos    oi  f  <  —  -j  <-  2% 


• 

• 

....(98««); 

1 
1 

! 

« 

1 
• 

.  ...(98«>. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  reflected  vibmtions  in  P  are  set  back  in 
phase  by  2  (^  +  x)  relatively  to  the  reflected  vibrations  perpendi- 
cular to  P.  By  §  158"'  we  see  that  this  back-set  is  180''  at  the 
two  incidences,  % «  sin"*  (jir^\  and  i  «  90''  (the  limits  of  total 
reflection);  and  that  it  decreases  to  a  minimum,  4  tan"*  (jir%  at 
the  intermediate  angle  of  incidence  i  » tan"*  '^[2/(/a*  - 1)]. 

The  back-sets  of  the  phase  through  the  whole  range  of  total 
reflection  for  four  refractive  indices,  1*46,  1*5,  1*51,  and  1*6  are 
shown  in  the  Table  IL  of  §  158""  below. 

Column  1  represents  angles  of  incidence. 
1  25—2 
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Columns  t  and  8  of  Table  II*  xepreaent  the  abaolute  back-seta 
of  phase  by  reflection  respectively  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  P. 

Column  4  represents  the  baok-set  of  phase  of  vibrations  in  P, 
relatively  to  vibrations  perpendicular  to  P,  produced  by  a  single 
reflection. 

The  numbers  in  Column  4,  doubled,  are  the  total  back-sets  by 
two  reflections,  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence  t,  of  vibrations  in, 
relatively  to  vibrations  perpendicular  to,  P.  Each  of  these  numbers 
is  between  180*^  and  860"*;  and  therefore  it  indicates  virtually  a 
setting-forward  of  the  phase  of  vibrations  in  P,  relatively  to  the 
phase  of  those'  perpendicular  to  P,  by  the  amount  to  which  each 
number  falls  short  of  360^  Hence  the  numbers  in  Column  6  of 
Table  IL  represent  virtual  advances  of  phase  of  the  vibrations  tn, 
relatively  to  the  vibratione  perpendicular  to,  P,  after  two  reflections. 

§  158\  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  phasal  differences  shown 
in  Column  4  of  Table  II.  are  obtuse  angles :  with  minimum  values 
shown  in  Table  I.,  which  is  extended  to  include  zinc  sulphide. 

Total  Internal  Reflection.    Table  I. 


BefnctlTe  Indax 

Brewsterian 

angle 
tan->  (1/m) 

Limilingiiid- 

denca  for  total 

internal 

Ineidenoe  for 
minimum  phasal 

Vinimnm 
phaial 

M 

reflection 

diiferenoe 
Un-*^/[2/(/*»-l)] 

difference 
4tan-Ml/M) 

1-46 

84<»  24'-6 

48*»  14' 

68*»     8' 

187*  W 

1-50 

88    41-26 

41    49 

51    40 

134    45 

1-51 

88    80-76 

41    28 

51    20 

184      8 

1-60 

82      0-25 

88    41 

48    83 

128      1 

(Zlne  Solphide)  2-871 

22    62 

24    57 

88    20 

91    28 

ii»eot22»)s2'414 

22    80 

24    28 

82    46 

90      0 

piamond)  2-434 

22    20 

24    15 

82    81 

89    20 

(Realgar)  2-454 

22    10 

24      8 

82    15 

88    40 

diamond,  and  realgar.  By  Table  I.  we  see  that  the  phasal  differ- 
ences for  internal  reflection  in  glasses,  and  all  known  transparent 
bodies  of  refractive  index  less  than  2*414;  are  obtuse  for  all  angles 
of  incidence  through  the  whole  range  of  total  internal  reflection. 
This  conclusion  was  veiy  startling  to  myself,  because  for  eighty 
years  we  have  been  taught  that,  for  total  internal  reflection  in 
glass,  the  phasal  difference  was  an  acute  angle  in  a  single  re- 
flection ;  and  that  it  was  45^  for  each  reflection  in  the  Fresnel 
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rhomb,  instead  of  1S5^  which  we  now  know  it  ia.    How  it  is  ao^ 
we  can  easily  see  by  the  following  simple  considerations. 

(1)  CTircularly  polarized  light  in  eveiy  case  of  direct  incidence 
and  reflection  (metallic  or  vitreous,  external  or  internal),  has  its 
circular  orbital  motions  in  the  same  absolute  directions  in  the 
direct  and  the  reflected  waves.  Hence  if  the  orbital  motion  ideally- 
seen  by  an  eye  receiving  the  incident  light  is  anti-clockwise,  it  ia 
clockwise  to  an  eye  receiving  the  reflected  light.  (Hence  the 
arrangement  in  respect  to  signs  in  figs.  3  a  and  3  6  of  §  92  above  * 
is  explained  thus: — First  imagine  the  two  diagrams  as  corre* 
spending  to  normal  incidence :  for  the  incident  light,  fig.  36,  with  / 
its  face  down,  looked  up  to ;  and  for  the  reflected  light,  fig.  So, 

with  its  face  up,  looked  down  on.    Then  incline  the  two  planes 
continuously  to  suit  all  incidences  from  t  s  0,  to  t  b  90^) 

(2)  Taking  first,  external  reflection  of  light,  of  circular  anti- 
clockwise orbits,  incident  on  glass  of  negligible  adamantinism  ^ ; 
inci^ease  the  angle  of  incidence  from  0^  to  the  Brewsterian  tan*'/«. 
The  motion  constituting  the  reflected  light  is  in  dackwise  elliptic 
orbits,  of  increasing  ellipticity,  with  long  axes  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  reflection,  till  at  tan^V  i^  ^^  rectilineal.  Increase 
noAv  the  angle  of  incidence  to  90"* :  the  orbital  motions  are  elliptic 
anti-dockwise  with  diminishing  ellipticity  (long  axes  still  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  reflection);  and  become  infinitely  nearly 
circular  when  the  incidence  is  infinitely  nearly  grazing. 

(3)  Proceed  now  as  in  (2),  but  with  internal  instead  of 
external  refiection  at  a  glass  surface:  the  incident  circularly 
polarized  light  being  anti-clockwise.  With  increasing  incidences 
from  %  s  0,  the  reflected  light  is  clockwise  elliptic  with  increasing 
ellipticity,  till  it  becomes  rectilineal  at  the  Brewsterian  tan*'^(l//i). 
Increase  %  farther :  the  reflected  light  is  now  anti-dock'toise  elliptic, 
with  diminishing  ellipticity  till  it  becomes  circular  at  the  limit  of 
total  internal  reflection,  sin''*(l//ii).  Increase  %  farther  up  to  90"*: 
the  reflected  light  is  elliptic,  still  anti-clockunse,  with  ellipticity 
increasing  to  a  maximum  when  % » sin*^  V[2/(m^  *  I)]  Ri^d 
diminishing  till  the  orbit  becomes  again  infinitely  nearly  circular 
when  i  is  infinitely  little  less  than  90''. 

*  For  the  ofaange  from  the  present  atatement,  required  hj  adamantiniini  whan 
Pm«ptihle,  see  helow,  H  17S— 1S2. 
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(4)  With»  instead  of  glan»  an  ideal  mibetanee  wboee  refrao* 
live  index  is  2*414;  anti-clookwise  circularly  polarised  light, 
incident  at  angles  increasing  from  24''  28^,  gives  total  reflection, 
and  anti-clockwise  circular  orbits,  becoming  elliptic,  with  ellip- 
ticities  increasing  to  rectilineal  vibrations  when  %  ->  32^  46'. 
Farther  increase  of  %  up  to  90^  gives  elliptic  orbits  of  ellipticities 
diminishing  to  circularity  at  %  b  90^:  all  anti-clockwise. 

(5)  Diamond  and  realgar,  and  all  other  substances  having 
/i  >  2*414,  have  three  principal  incidences  for  internal  reflection ; 
one  with  non-total  reflection  at  the  Brewsterian  angle  tan^^(l//i); 
and  two  within  the  range  of  total  reflection ;  one  less,  the  other 
greater,  than  the  incidence  which  makes  the  phasal  difference 
a  minimum.  Anti-dockwiso  circularly  polarized  light,  incident 
at  any  angle  between  the  last^meutioned  two  principal  incidences, 
gives  clockwise  elliptic  orbits  for  the  reflected  light;  presenting 
a  minimum  deviation  from  circularity  (minimum  ellipticity  we 
may  call  it)  at  some  intermediate  angle. 

(6)  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  every  ease,  according 
as  the  phasal  difference  is  obtuse  or  acute,  the  reflected  light  is 
anti-clockwise  or  clockwise^  when  the  incident  light  is  circular 
anti^lockfoUe.  This  with  §  158'^  gives  a  simple  means  for  ex- 
perimentally verifying  the  statements  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  The 
experimental  proof  thus  given  of  the  truth,  that  the  phasal 
difference  in  every  case  of  approximately  grazing  incidence  is  180^ 
is  very  easy  and  clear;  as  it  can  be  arranged  to  show  simul- 
taneously to  the  eye  the  incident  and  the  reflected  light ;  both 
extinguished  simultaneously  by  the  same  setting  of  the  analysing 
fresnel  (or  quarter- wave  plate)  and  nicol. 

(7)  The  rule  of  signs  referred  to  in  (1)  of  the  present  section, 
and  illustrated  in  figs.  8  a  and  8  b  of  §92,  must  be  taken  into 
account  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  phasal  difference  of  two  recti- 
lineal components  of  reflected  light,  due  to  incident  rectilioeally 
vibrating  light.  Thus  we  see  that  if  the  vibrational  plane  of  the 
incident  light  is  turned  anti-clockwise  from  P,  the  orbital  motions 
of  the  reflected  light  are  anti-clockwise,  or  clockwise,  according  as 
the  component  vibrating  in,  is  set  back  or  advanced,  relatively  to 
the  component  perpendicular  to  P.    See  §  ISS'^''  below. 
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0»    0* 
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180*    0' 

o»  C 
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8    50 

160    18 

169      6 

21    48 

48 

83    14 
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154    82 

50    56 

44 

80    29 

117    86 

147    58 

64      4 

45 

86    53 

106    14 

148      6 

78    48 

40 

43    80 

97    86 

140      6 

79    48 

47 

47    84 

90    28 

138      2    . 

83    56 

48 

52    16 

84    20 

136    86 

86    48 

49 

56    40 

79      0 

135    40 

.  88    40 

50 

60    50 

74    16 

135      6 

89    48 

51 

•    64    48 

70      0 

134    48 

90    24 

51  40-8 

67    32*8 

67    22-8 

134    45-6  (min.) 

90    28*8  (Max.). 

52 

68    86 

66    10 

134    46 

90    28 

58 

72    18 

62    88 

134    56 

90      8 

58  18 

• 

90      0 

54 

75    54 

69    22 

135    16 

89    28 

55 

78      4 

57    26 

135    30 

89      0 

56 

82    46 

58    82 

136    18 

87    24 

57 

86      6 

50    52 

136    58 

86      4 

58 

89    22 

48    24 

137    46 

84    28 

59 

92    84 

46      2 

138    86 

82    48 

60 

95    44 

43    48 

139    32 

80    56 

70 

125    22 

25    52 

151     14 

57    82 

80 

153      4 

12      8 

165    12 

29    86 

90 

180      0 

0      0 

180      0 
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48  18*8 
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180      0 

180      0 
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44 

18    18 

142      6 

160    24 

89    12 

45 

27    56 

124    22 

152    18 

55    24 
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85      8 

112      0 

147      8 

65    44 

47 

41    14 

102    84 

143    48 

72    24 

48 

46    88 

94    52 

141    80 

77      0 

49 

51    84 

68    18 

139    52 

80    16 

50 

56    10 

82    88 

138    48 

82    24 

51 

60    82 

77    86 

138      8 

83    44 

52 

64    40 

78      6 

137    46 

84    28 

58 

68    88 

69      1 

137    89 

84    42 

58  8*98 

68    49*0 

68    49*0 

187    88*0  (min.) 

84    44  (mn.) 

54 

72    26 

65    16 

137    42 

84    36 

65 

76      8 

61    50 

137    58 

84      4 

56 

79    44 

58    88 

138    22 

88    16 

57 

88    16 

55    40 

138    56 

82      8 

58 

86    40 

^2    48 

139    28 

81      4 

59 

90      2 

50    14 

140    16 

79    28 

60 

98    20 

47    46 

141      6 

77    48 

70 

124      0 

28      0 

162      0 

56     0 

80 

152    26 

13      8 

165    84 

28    52 

90 

180      0 

0      0 

'  180      0 

0     0 
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§  158**.  That  most  exquisite  inventioii,  Fresners  tlioml)^ 
pdroduces  a  difference  of  phase  of  90^  between  vibrations  in,  and 
vibrations  perpendicular  to,  P.  By  §  158^'  we  see  that  this  can 
only  be  with  glass  of  refractive  index  greater  than  1*496.  Thua, 
the  table  for  refractive  index  1*46  shows  84''  44'  for  the  maximum 
value  in  Column  6.  The  other  three  tables  show,  for  refractive 
indices  1*5, 1*51,  and  1*6  respectively,  maximum  values  in  CSolumn  5, 
OO"*  28'-8,  91''  53'*2,  and  lOS''  57'*6.  In  each  of  these  cases,  there 
are  of  course  twd  incidences  which  make  the  difference  of  phase 
exactly  90^,  Fresnei  pointed  out  *  that  the  larger  of  the  two  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  smaller;  because,  with  the  larger,  the  differ- 
ences of  refractivity,  for  the  different  constituents  of  white  light, 
make  less  error  from  the  desired  90''  difference  of  phase.  The 
larger  of  the  two  incidences  is  to  be  preferred,  also,  because  small 
differences  from  it  make  less  error  on  the  90''  phasal  differences, 
than  equal  differences  from  the  other.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
less  the  refractive  index  exceeds  1*496,  the  better.  FresneFs  first 
rhomb  was  made  of  glass,  of  refractive  index  1*51,  from  the 
factory  of  Saint  Gobain :  our  tables  show  that  1*5  would  reduce 
the  phasal  errors  to  about  half  those  given  by  1*51,  for  equal 
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small  errors  in  the  direction  of  the  ray.  It  would  thus  give  an 
appreciably  better  instrument  than  Fresnel's  own.  The  accom- 
panying diagram,  figure  9\  represents  a  section  perpendicular  to 

*  CtXUeM  Papen,  YoL  i.  p.  799;  original  date  ISdS. 
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.nioM  the  traversed  fiuses  and  the  reflecting  surfaoea  of  the  rhomb,  for 
refractive  index  1*51,  aa  cut  by  Freanel;  with  acute  angles  of 
54*.  37^,  so  that  the  rays  for  its  proper  use  may  enter  and  leave 
perpendicularly  to  the  traversed  faces.  If  p  denote  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  the  two  long  sides  of  the  parallelogram, . 
the  length  of  th^  long  side  is  2ptant  (or  j>. 2816  with  t «  54*'  37'): 
the  length  of  the  short  side  is  p .  coseo  %  (or  p .  1  '226).  The 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  entering  and  the  leaving  rays 
is  p.  2  sin«  (or  p.  1*6306). 

§  158^.  The  length  of  the  long  side  is  chosen  such  that  a 
ray,  entering  perpendicularly*  through  the  centre  of  one  face, 
passes  out  perpendicularly  through  the  centre  of  the  parallel  face. 
Fresnel's  diagram  is  far  from  fulfilling  this  condition;  and  so  are 
many  of  the  diagrams  in  text-books,  and  scientific  papers  on  the 
subject.  The  last  diagram  I  have  seen  shows  only  about  a  quarter 
of  normally  entering  light  to  suffer  two  reflections;  and  rather 
more  than  half  of  it  to  pass  straight  through  without  any  reflection 
at  all.  Air/s  and  Jamin's  diagrams  are  correct  and  very  clear. 
Fresnel  must,  in  1823,  have  given  clear  instructions  to  his  work- 
man (with  or  without  a  diagram);  and,  to  this  day,  opticians  make 
Fresnel's  rhombs  of  right  proportions  to  fulfil  the  proper  condition 
in  respect  to  the  enteriug  and  leaving  rays.  But  twenty  years 
after  Fresnel's  invention  we  learn  from  MacCullaghf  that  Fresnel 
rhombs  were  made  by  DoUond  (and  probably  also  by  other 
opticians  ?),  with  Fresnel's  54^  37^  for  the  acute  angle,  but  with 
refractive  indices  differing  from  his  1*51.  I  am  assured  that 
some  opticians  of  the  present  day  make  the  acute  angle  correct 
according  to  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass,  to  give  exactly  90'' 
phasal  difference  of  the  components  of  the  normal  ray.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  realize  the  importance  of  having  glass  of  refractive 
index  as  little  above  1*496  as  possible. 

§  158^.    MacChillagh  appreciated  the  beauty  and  value  of 
Fresnel's  rhomb,  and  as  early  as  1837  had  begun  using  it  for 
research.    But  he  was  at  first  much  perplexed  by  unexpectedly    ] 
large  errora,  until  he  found  means  of  taking  them  into  account,     ' 

*  This,  for  broTity,  I  call  %  **  nonnal  ray." 

t  *'  On  Um  Lawa  of  Metallic  Befleeiion  and  the  mode  of  making  experiments  npon 
Eniptic  Polarization,"  Proe.  Boyal  Iriih  Academ^^  liay  S,  1S4A.  HaoCalUgh's 
ColheUd  Papen^  p.  S40. 
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''and  of  making  the  rhomb  itself  8er?e  to  measure  and  to  eliminate 
''them."  He  good-naturedly  adds; — ^"The  value  of  the  rhomb  as 
"an  instrument  of  research  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance 
"that  it  can  thus  determine  its  own  effect,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
"necessary  to  adapt  its  angle  exactly  to  the  refractive  index  of  the 
"glass."  This  proves  a  very  forgiving  spirit:  perplexity  and  loss 
of  time  in  his  research  gratefully  accepted  in  consideration  of  his 
having  been  led  to  an  enlarged  view  of  the  value  of  the  Fresnel 
rhomb  as  an  accurate  measuring  instrument! 

§  158*'.  MacCullagh  had  two  rhombs  from  the  same  maker 
each  "cut  at  an  angle  of  54^*  as  prescribed  by  Fresnel.'*  He  found 
oue  of  them  wrong  phasally  by  3"*,  the  other  by  8"* !  He  docs  not 
say  whether  the  errors  were  of  excess  or  defect ;  but  we  see  that 
they  must  have  been  excess  above  QO"*,  because  no  refractive  index 
greater  than  1*5,  with  i  »  54"^  37',  gives  as  large  a  defect  below  00% 
as  S"".    This  we  see  by  looking  at  the  following  Table,  calculated 


M 

i 

2^ 

78°  4' 
78  48 
84  14 
88  82 
01  44 

2X 

2(^+X) 

-4(^+X) 

ExecM 
Above  90^ 

1-5 

1-51 

10 

1-7 

1-8 

6e  87' 
ft 
It 
ft 
«t 

57*^  28' 
5G  12 
40  44 
80   4 
88  20 

185°  82' 
185   0 
180  58 
127  86 
125  I 

88*"  66' 

00   0 

08   4 

104  48 

100  52 

-10  4' 

0   0 

+8   4 

14  48 

10  52 

1 

according  to  §  158^  with  %^o4/'  37',  for  four  refractive  indices, 
other  than  Fresnel's  1*51.  We  also  see  that  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  rhombs,  supplied  by  Dollond  to  MacCullagh,  must  have 
been  between  1*51  and  1*6. 

§  158'.  Notwithstanding  MacCuUagh's  good-natured  remark^ 
it  is  important  that  the  acute  angle  of  a  Fresnel  rhomb  should  be 
made,  as  accurately  as  possible,  such  that  the  phasal  difference 
shall  be  exactly  90^,  for  light  of  definitely  specified  period  (sodium 
light  for  example),  when  the  direction  of  the  ray  is  exactly  per- 
pendicular to  the  entering-  and  leaving  faces.  But  however 
trustworthy  may  be  the  instrument-maker's  work,  MacCuUagh's 
principle  of  determining  the  error  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
instrument,  and  eliminating  it  if  it  is  perceptible,  is  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting.    It  may  be  carried  out,  either,  as  he  did 
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Molar,  it  himself,  by  meanfi  of  observations  on  metallic  reflection :  or, 
as  he  suggested,  bj  observations  on  total  reflection  at  a  sepa- 
rating >  stir&oe  of  glass  and  air;  a  much  simpler  subject  than 
metallic  reflection.  Or,  as  simplest  method  when  two  FreBnel's 
rhombs  are  available,  we  may  place  them  with  leaving  face  of 
one,  and  entering  fistoe  of  the  other,  parallel  and  close  together, 
and  mount  the  two  rhombs  so  as  to  turn  independently  round 
a  common  axis  perpendicular  to  these  surfaces  through  their 
centrea  The  arrangement  is  completed  by  mounting  two  nicols 
so  as  to  turn  independently,  one  of  them  round  the  central 
ray  entering  the  first  rhomb,  and  the  other  round  the  central  ray 
leaving  the  second  rhomb :  and  providing  three  graduated  circle^ 
by  which  differences  of  angles  turned  through  between  the  first 
nicol  and  first  fresnel;  between  the  two  fresnels;  and  between  the 
second  finesnel  and  the  second  nicol;  may  be  measured.  The 
mechanism  to  do  this  is  of  the  simplest  and  easiest.  The  experi- 
ment consists  in  letting  light;  entering  through  the  first  nicol 
and  traversing  the  two  fresnels  and  the  second  nicol ;  be  viewed 
by  an  eye  seeing  through  the  second  nicol.  The  best  approach  to 
extinction  that  can  be  had,  is  to  be  produced  by  varying  the 
three  measured  angles.  For  simplicity  we  may  suppose  that  the 
three  zeros  of  the  three  pointers,  on  the  three  circles,  are  set  so 
that,  using  for  brevity  facial  intersections  to  denote  intersections 
of  the  traversed  faces  and  reflecting  surfaces  of  a  fresnel,  we  have 
as  follows : — 

(1)  When  the  first  index  ia  at  zero  on  the  first  circle,  the 
vibrational  lines  of  the  light  emerging  from  the  first  nicol  are 
peipendicular  to  the  facial  intersections  of  the  first  fresnel. 

(2)  When  the  second  pointer  is  at  zero  on  its  circle,  the  facial 
intersections  of  the  first  fresnel  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  second. 

(3)  When  the  third  index  is  at  the  zero  of  the  third  circle, 
the  facial  intersections  of  the  second  fresnel  are  perpendicular  to  j| 
the.  vibrational  lines  of  light  entering  the  second  nicol. 

Thus  if  111,  a,  ni  denote  the  readings  on  the  three  circles ;  9ii  is 
the  inclination  of  the  vibrational  lines  of  the  first  nicol  to  the 
reflectional  plane*  of  the  first  fresnel ;  a  is  the  inclination  of  the 
facial  intersections  of  the  first  fresnel  to  those  of  the  second ;  and 

*  For  breyity  I  eaU  "refleotional  plsne"  of  s  fresnel,  the  plane  of  refleetion  of  a 
normal  ray.    It  Is  perpendionlar  to  the  facial  intersections. 
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fi,iB  the  inclination  of  the  reflectional  plane  of  the  aeoond  freoiel  to 
the  vibrational  lines  of  the  light  emerging  from  it.  The  diagram, 
figure  y,  dhows  these  angles  all  on  one  circle,  ideally  seen  by  an  eye 
looking  through  the  second  niool.  OV^,  OF^  OF^,  OV^,  represent 
planes  through  the  central  emergent  ray  respectively  parallel  to  the 
vibrational  lines  of  the  first  nicol,  the  reflectional  plane  of  the 
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first  fresnel,  the  reflectional  plane  of  the  second  fresnel,  and  the 
vibrational  lines  of  the  second  nicol  set  to  let  pass  all  the  light 
coming  from  the  second  fresnel.  Oifi,  OJT,,  i-epresent  planes 
through  the  common  axis  perpendicular  to  OFi  and  OF^ 

1^1 58^^.  Let  now  sin  t  denote  the  displacement  at  time  t»  of  a 
point  of  ether  in  the  light  passing  froin  the  first  nicol  to  the  first 
fresnel  This  implies  a  special  unit  of  time,  convenient  for  the 
occasion,  according  to  which  the  period  of  the  light  is  2ir ;  and  it 
takes  as  unit  of  length,  the  maximum  displacemeut  of  the  ether 
between  the  first  nicol  and  the  first  fi-esnel.  Following  the  light 
through  the  apparatus; — first  resolve  the  displacement  into  two 
components,  cos  tIi  sin  t,  sin  tii  sin  t,  parallel  to  01*1  and  OKi.  The 
phase  of  the  former  of  these  is  advanced  90^  -f-  ei  relatively  to  the 
latter  by  the  two  total  reflections  in  the  first  fresnel,  if  ti  denote 
its  error,  which  ought  to  be  zero.  Thus,  at  any  properly  chosen 
point  in  the  space  traversed  by  the  light  between  the  two  fi^snela, 
the  displacement  of  the  ether  at  time  i  is 

cos  ni  cos  (f  +  ex)  parallel  to  OFi ;  sin  tii  sin  t  parallel  to  OKi. 
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Molar.  Resolving  each  of  theae  into  two  components,  we  have,  for  the 
light  Storing  the  second  freanel, 

«o6aoosiiiOoa(f +  4)  — sincrsinfiisint  parallel  to  OJ^f^C^S"*); 

ff 

sin  a  cos  11,006  (t  +  O  +  cos  a  sin  ih  sin  (  parallel  to  OK^.,.{0S^^}.  i 

The  former  of  these  is  advanced  90^  +  e%  relatively  to  the  latter, 
'  bj  the  two  reflections  in  the  second  fresnel,  Sg  being  its  error ;  and 
thus,  at  any  properly  chosen  point  in  the  light  passing  from  the 
second  firesnel  to  the  second  nicol,  the  displacement  of  the  ether 
at  time  (is 

— ooB  «  008  tt,  sin  (t  +  «^  +  4^  •- nn  a  sin  fti  cos  (t  +  0^ 

pawilleltoOJ',...(98'"); 

sinacos Hi c06((  +  O  +  <^^^BiniiiBin(.  parallel  to  OKt...(98*^^). 

We  have  now  to  find  the  condition  that  the  resultant  of  these 
shall  be  rectilineally  vibrating  light  This  simply  implies  that 
(98^  and  (98''^)  are  in  the  same  phase ;  and,  OVf  being  the  line 
of  the  resultant  vibration,  we  have 

where  A,  B  and  A\  R  denote  the  coefficients  found  by  reducing 
(98'!")  and  (98^"")  to  the  forms  A  cos  ( +  Bsinf,  and  ^I'cost+^sin  t. 
Thus,  performing  the  reductions,  and  putting 

tanih-'Ai,    tanns»Aj,    tana«j (98'^'), 

we  find  / 

—  1  ^  — sin(ei  +  0-AJco8eg^-coe(gt-|-e,)-|-AJsine,  f 

A,  jcosei  — jsin^  +  Ai  ^ 

(98«^). 

These  are  two  equations  for  finding  the  two  unknowns,  ^.Sg;  when 
'  Ai»  K»j»  cure  all  known;  one  of  them  being  chosen  arbitrarily,  and 
the  other  two  determined  by  observation,  worked  to  produce 
extinction  of  the  emergent  pencil  (compare  §§  95, 95^  above).  0  K, 
in  the  diagram  (fig.  9"^)  is  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  the 
vibrational  line  of  the  second  nicol  when  set  for  extinction. 

§  158'''.  The  experimenter  will  be  guided  by  his  mathematical 
judgment,  or  by  trial  and  selection,  to  get  the  best  conditioned 
values  of  Ai,  Aj,  j,  for  determining  ^,  e^  We  must  not  take  A, » 1 
(that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  set  the  entering  nicol  fixed  with  its 
vibrational  lines  at  45^  to  the  principal  planes  of  the  first  fresnel) 
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becauie  in  the  case  ^  <■  0  (the  first  frcsnel  true),  the  light  entering  lidii; 

the  second  fretnel  would  be  circularly  polarised,  and  therefore  the 

turning  of  the  second  fresnel  would  have  no  effect  on  the  quality 

of  the  emergent  light ;  which  would  be  plane  polarized  if,  and  only 

if,  this  fresnel,  like  the  first,  is  true  (compare  §  98  above).    We  j 

must  not  fix  Ai»0,  because  this  would  render  the  first  fresnel 

nugatory.    li  occurs  therefore  to  take  Hi  ^  22|*  which  makes  i 

Aj-i-Aj»2  and  Ai--4142 (98«^).  i 

i 

Probably  this  may  be  found  a  good  selection  if,  for  any  reason,  it 
iB  thought  advisable  to  fix  h^  and  leave  j  variable. 

If  tfi,  Sg  are  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  ei\  e^,  e|€^,  (98****) 
becomes 

whence  we  have  two  simple  equations  for  ei,  Sg 


«i  + 


-^•(s-*-)'  j;-**-jS->) •<'^ 


From  these  we  see  that,  as  Ci  and  0,  are  small,  the  observation  must 
make  h^  and  h^  each  very  nearly  unity  unlessj  is  taken  either  very 
small  or  very  great  It  may  be  convenient  to  fix  /  s  1,  (a  »  45**), 
and  to  find  ni,  n^  by  experiment. 

§  ISS'"*,  When  both  the  fresnels  are  perfectly  true  (ei  ^0,  €^"0), 
formula  (98")  shows  that  A« »  Ai,  if  j  »  0 ;  and  A, » 1/A|,  if  j  «  oo : 
but  if  ^*  has  any  value  between  0  and  00 ,  we  must  have  fij »  n, «  45^ 
while  a  may  have  any  value.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  fresnel 
produces  exactly  circular  orbits  and  the  second  rectifies  thenu 
When  ni  is  any  angle  between  0  and  90"*,  we  have  elliptically 
or  circularly  polarized  light,  represented  by  (98^)  and  (98*")  with 
0i*bO.  This  is  light  leaving  the  first  and  entering  the  second 
fresnol.  In  passing  through  the  second  fresnel  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  rectilineally  vibrating  light,  represented  by  (98^)  and 
(98>*^)  with  ei-0  and  0,»O.  Thus  we  see  that  §§  168'— 158'^ 
with  ei <■  0  and  e^^O pcusim, expresses  simply  and  fully  the  theory 
of  the  conversion  of  rectilineally  vibrating  light  into  elliptically 
or  circularly  polarized  light,  and  mce  versd ;  by  one  true  Fresnel's 
rhomb.  A  diagram  with  rules  as  to  directions  in  the  use  of 
I  I    Fresnel's  rhomb  is  given  below  in  §  158''^''.    §§  90—98  above 


/ 
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Molar,  contain  the  application  of  the  theory  to  ordinary  reflection  at 
the  surfaces  of  tninspajrent  solids,  or  liquids,  or  metals :  the  first 
firesnel  of  §  168'  being  done  away  with,  and  the  reflection  substi- 
tuted for  it.  The  corresponding  application  to  total  internal 
reflection  is  much  simpler,  because  the  intensities  of  incident 
and  reflected  components  are  equal.  It  allows  the  diflerence  of 
phase,  produced  by  the  reflection,  to  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy ;  and  a  careful  experimental  research,  thus  carried  out. 
would  no  doubt  prove  the  difference  of  phase,  produced  between 
the  two  components  by  the  reflection,  to  agree  very  accurately 
with  the  obtuse  angles  calculated  for  different  incidences  according 
to  (98^*)  and  §  168'''. 

§  158*^^  About  a  year  ago.  in  making  some  preliminary 
experiments  by  aid  of  a  Fresners  rhomb,  to  illustrate  §§  90 — 100, 
152.  153.  I  interpreted  the  phasal  difference  of  the  rhomb  ac- 
cording to  Airy's  Tracts ;  but  found  error,  or  confusion,  in  respect 
to  phasal  change  by  one  internal  reflection  in  glass,  and  by  metallic 
reflection.  I  looked  through  all  the  other  books  of  reference 
and  scientific  papers  accessible  to  me  at  the  time ;  and  I  have 
continued  the  inquiry  to  the  present  time,  by  aid  of  the  libraries 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
but  hitherto  without  success,  in  trying  to  find  an  explicit  state- 
ment as  to  which  of  the  two  components  is  advanced  upon  the 
other  in  the  FresneFs  rhomb.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to 
work  the  problem  out  myself  mathematically  for  the  Fresnel's 
rhomb ;  and  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  to  find  by  experi- 
ment which  of  the  two  components  is  advanced  on  the  other  by 
metallic  reflection.  Of  all  the  authors  I  have  hitherto  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying,  only  Aiiy  in  respect  to  Fresnel's  rhomb, 
and  Jamin.  and  Stokes*,  and  Basset  in  respect  to  metallic  re- 
flection, have  explicitly  stated  which  component  of  the  light  is 
advanced  in  phase. 

In  Airy's  Tracts.  2nd  edition  (1831),  page  «S64,  X  find  a 
thoroughly  clear  statement,  agreeing  with  Fresnel's  own,  regard- 
ing the  Fresnel's  rhomb  and  total  internal  reflection: — ^''If  the 
^  light  be  twice  reflected  in  the  same  circumstances  and  with  the 
**  same  plane  of  reflection,  the  phase  of  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
"  incidence  is  more  accelerated  than  that  of  the  other  vibrations 

*  Mathematieal  and  Phy$ieal  Papert^  Vol.  ii.  p.  800. 
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**  by  OO""."  In  truths  the  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence  are 
not  advanced  90*",  but  set  back  270^  They  are  therefore  mrtuaUy 
advanced  90%  relatively  to  the  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

In  Basset's  Physical  OpUca  (Cambridge  1892),  page  339, 1  find, 
stated  as  a  law  arrived  at  by  Jamin  by  experiment,  with  reference 
to  metallic  reflection,  the  following : — 

"  (1)  The  toave  which  is  polarited  perpendicularly  to  the  phne 
**  of  incidence,  ie  more  retarded  than  that  which  ia  polarized  in  the 
**  plane  of  incidence" 

By  experiment  I  have  verified  this,  working  with  a  Fresnel's 
rhomb,  interpreted  according  to  Airy,  and  §  158*'  above.  In  reading 
Jamin's  experimental  paper  I  had  felt  some  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 
ing because  his  expression  **  vibrations  polaris^es  dans  le  plan  de 
rincidence  ^  (I  quote  from  memory)  may  have  signified,  not  that 
the  plane  of  polarization*,  but  that  the  line  of  vibration,  was 
in  the  plane  of  incidence.  That  Basset's  interpretation  was 
correct  is  however  rendered  quite  certain  by  a  clear  statement  in 
Jamin's  Coure  de  Physique,  Vol.  ll.  page  690,  describing  relative 
advance  of  phase  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence of  light  reflected  fi'om  a  polished  metal.  This  phasal  relative 
advance  he  measured  by  a  Babinet's  compensator,  and  found  it  to 
increase  from  zero  at  normal  incidence,  to  90^  at  the  principal 
incidence,  /;  and  up  to  ISO"*  at  grazing  incidence.  He  would 
have  found  not  advance,  but  back-set,  if  he  had  used  a  Fresnel's 
rhomb  interpreted  according  to  the  mathematical  theory  given  (by 
himself  as  from  Fresnel)  in  pages  788  to  787  of  the  same  volume, 
with  the  falsified  formulas  (98'''*). 

§  158'\  The  origin  of  the  long  standing  mistake  regarding 
the  Fresnel's  rhomb  is  to  be  found  in  Fresnel's  original  paper, 
"M^moire  sur  la  loi  des  modifications  que  la  reflexion  imprime 
^'k  la  lumi&re  polaris^e":  reproduced  in  Volume  I.  of  Collected 
Papers,  Paris  1876,  pages  767  to  799.    In  page  777  we  find 

*  ConBidering  the  inevitable  liability  to  ambiguity  of  this  kind,  I  have  abandoned 
the  designation  *' plane  of  polarisation  **  {  and  have  resolved  always  to  specify  or 
desoribe  with  referenoe  to  vibrational  Ufies.  Abundant  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  volume  illustrating  the  inoonvenience  of  the  desig- 
nation "plane  of  polarisation.'*  In  fact  ** polar" and  ** polarization "  were,  as  is 
now  generally  admitted,  in  the  very  beginning  unhappily  chosen  words  for 
differences  of  action  in  different  directions  around  a  ray  of  light  These  differences 
are  essentially  not  according  to  what  we  now  understand  by  polar  quality. 
T.  L.  26 
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Freanel's  own  eelelxttted  fimnuUM,  for  reflected  Tibratioiuil  ampli- 
tudes  and  their  ratio,  ooireetly  given  u  follows  ^— 

ten (<->»)  «P (* - .0        ,  co«(<->0     /ftortY 

r  ""tan (»  +  ,»•)•        sin (»  +  ,»•)'      *co8(t  +  ,t) '••^'"*   ^ 

It  18  obvious  that  the  fint  two  of  these  expressions  must  ha?e 
the  same  sign,  because  at  veiy  nearly  normal  incidences  the 
tangents  are  approximately  equal  to  the  sines,  and  at  normal 
incidences,  the  two  formulas  mean  precisely  the  same  thing; 
there  being,  at  normal  incidence,  no  such  thing  as  a  difference 
between  vibrations  in,  and  vibrations  perpendicular  to,  a  plane  of 
incidence.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  absurdity  of  giving 
different  signs  to  the  **  tangent  formula "  and  the  "  sine  formula " 
of  Fresnel,  wo  find  in  a  footnote  on  page  789  (by  Yerdet,  one  of 
Fresners  editors^  the  formulas  changed  to 

tan(f  — ,t)  sin  ($-,$) 


tan(f  +  |t)*  sin(f+/t) 


X98«»«), 


in  consequence  of  certain  *'  considerations "  set  forth  by  Fresnel 
on  pages  788,  789.  I  hope  sometime  to  return  to  these  "con- 
siderations "  and  to  give  a  diagram  showing  the  displacements  of 
ether  in  a  space  traversed  by  co-existent  beams  of  incident  and 
reflected  light,  by  which  Fresnel's  '*  petite  difficult^  "  of  page  787 
is  explained,  and  the  erroneous  change  from  his  own  originally 
correct  formulas  is  obviated.  The  falsified  formulas  (98"")  havo 
been  repeated  by  some  subsequent  writers;  avoided  by  others. 
But,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  auHior  has  hitherto  corrected  the  conse- 
quential error,  which  gives  an  acute  angle  instead  of  an  obtuse 
angle  for  phasal  difference  in  one  total  internal  reflection;  and  gives 
90*  phasal  difference  instead  of  270''  in  the  two  reflections  of  the 
Fresnel's  rhomb;  and  gives  90"^  back-set,  instead  of  the  truth 
which  is  90**  virtual  advance,  of  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence, 
relatively  to  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  in 
a  Fresnel's  rhomb.  The  serious  practical  error,  in  respect  to  whidi 
of  the  two  components  experiences  phasal  advance  in  the  Fresnel's 
rhomb,  does  not  occur  in  any  published  statement  which  I  havo 
hitherto  found.  Airy  accidentally  corrected  it  by  another  error. 
All  the  other  authors  limit  themselves  to  saying  that  there  is  a 
phasal  difference  of  90"*  between  the  two  components,  without 
saying  which  component  is  in  advance  of  the  other. 
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$158'**.  In  Fresnel  (page  782),  and  Airy  (page  862X  where 
J^  is  first  intxoduced  with  the  fieuiior  ^(ji^mnH  *  1)»  the  po6iti?e 
sign,  is  taken  accidentally,  without  reference  to  any  other  con- 
sideration. A  reversal  of  sign,  wherever  J^^  occurs  in  the 
subsequent  formulas,  would  have  given  phasal  advance  instead 
of  phasal  back-set,  or  back-set  instead  of  advance,  in  each  con- 
clusion. If  the  authors  had  included  the  refracted  wave  (Airy, 
page  358)  in  the  new  imaginary  investigation  so  splendidly  dis- 
covered by  Fresnel,  they  would  have  found  it  necessary,  either  to 

reverse  the  sign  of  V-l  throughout,  or  to  reverse  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  in  respect  to  phasal  difference,  given  as  purely  con- 
jectural by  Fresnel,  and  by  Airy  (page  363)  quoting  from  him : 
because  with  this  interpretation,  and  with  the  signs  as  they  stand, 
they  would  have  found  for  the  **  refracted  wave,"  a  displacement 
of  the  ether  increasing  exponentially,  instead  of  diminishing 
exponentially,  with  distance  from  the  interface  (see  footnote  on 
§  158"  above).  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  now  to  find  that  an 
accidentally  wrong  choice  of  signs,  in  connection  with  V— 1, 
served  to  correct  in  the  result  of  two  reflections,  the  practical 
error  of  acute  instead  of  obtuse  for  the  phasal  difference  due 
to  one  reflection,  which  is  entailed  by  the  deliberate  choice  of 
a  false  sign  in  the  real  formulas  of  (98''^") :  and  that,  thus  led. 
Airy  gave  correctly  the  only  statement  hitherto  published,  so  far 
as  I  know,  as  to  which  of  the  two  components  experiences  phasal 
advance  in  Fresnel's  rhomb. 

§  158*^".  Note  on  circular  polarization  in  metallic  or  vitreoue 
or  adamantine  reflection.  Referring  to  Basset's  Physical  Optics, 
page  329,  edition  1892, 1  find  Principal  AsimtUh  defined  as  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  light, 
and  the  plane  of  the  reflection,  when  the  incident  light  is  circularly 
polarised  light  incident  at  the- angle  of  principal  incidence.  This 
really  agrees  with  the,  at  first  sight,  seemingly  different  definition 
of  Principal  Azimuth,  given  in  §  97''  above :  because  it  is  easily 
proved  that  when  rectilineally  vibrating  light,  is  converted  into 
circularly  polarized  light  hy-  metallic  or  other  reflection;  the 
azimuth  of  the  vibraiional  plane  of  the  incident  light,  is  equal  to 
the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  light 
when  circularly  polarized  light  is  converted  into  rectilineally 
vibrating  light  by  reflection  on  the  same  mirror.    The  fact  that  k 
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iColuw  is  pontive  /or  emy  eoie  of  principal  ineidene$  (§  97")  is  included 
.    and  interpreted  in  the  following  statement : — 

Consider  the  case  of ''  plane  polarized  light  incident  on  a 
poUshed  metallic,  or  adamantine,  or  vitreous,  reflector. .  For  sim- 
plicity of  expressions  let  the  plane  of  the  reflector  be  horiaontaL 
To  transmit  the  incident  light  let  a  nicol,  mounted  with  its  axis 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  any  angle  %,  carry  a  pointer  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  vibrational  lines  of  theJight  emerging  from  it, 
and  incident  on  the  mirror.  First  place  the  pointer  upwards 
in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis;  which  is  the  plane  of 
incidence  of  the  light  on  the  mirror.  The  reflected  light  is  of 
rectilineal  vibrations  in  the  same  plane.  Now  turn  the  pointer 
anti-clockwise  through  any  angle  less  than  90^  The  reflected 
light  consists  of  elliptic,  or  circular,  anti-clock  wise  orbital  motions. 

Kim  I,  the  principal  incidence;  the  two  axes  of  each  elliptic 
orbit  are,  one  of  them  horizontal  and  perpendiculai*  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  reflection;  the  other  in  this  plane. 

To  avoid  any  ambiguity  in  respect  to  **  clockwise  "  and  "  anti- 
clockwise,'* the  observer  looks  at  the  nicol,  and  at  the  circle  in 
which  its  pointer  turns,  from  the  side  towards  which  the  light 
emerges  after  passing  through  it:  and  he  looks  ideally  at  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  reflected  light  from  the  side  tow^ds  which 
the  reflected  light  travels  to  his  eye.    See  §  98  above. 

In  external  reflection  of  rectilineal  ly  vibrating  light  by  all 
ordinary  transparent  reflectors,  including  diamond  (but  not  realgar), 
the  deviation  from  rectilineality  of  the  reflected  light  is  small, 
except  for  incidences  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Brewsterian 
taxr^fjL  See  diagram  of  §178  below  (figures  11  and  12),  for 
diamond. 

§  158*^.  The  rules  for  directions  in  elliptic  and  circular 
polarization  by  a  Fresnel's  rhomb  are  represented  by  the  annexed 
diagram,  figure  9^"^  (/  and  .0  are  the  centres  of  the  entering  and 
exit  fitces.  OK  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  facial  intersections.  OF 
represents  the  plane  of  the  reflections  in  the  rhomb,  being  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  four  optically  effective  faces. 

Cases  tti,  0,,  a,.  Plane  polarized  light  enters  by  0'.  OVu 
0 Fa,  0 Ft,  are  parallels  through  0  to  the  vibrational  lines  of  the 
entering  light;  they  are  of  equal  lengths,  to  represent  the  displace- 
ments as  equal  in  the  three  casea    The  orbits  of  the  exit  light  in 
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the  three  cases  are  represented  by  (1)  ellipse,  (2)  circle,  (S)  ellipse; 
being  drawn  according  to  the  geometrical  construction  indicated 
in  one  quadrant  of  the  diagram. 

Cases  bit  6|,  b^.  The  orbits  in  three  cases  of  equally  strong 
circularly  and  elliptically  polarized  entering  light,  having  axes 
along  OF  and  OK,  shown  with  their  centres  transferred  to  0,  are 
represented  by  (1)  ellipse,  (2)  circle,  (3)  ellipse.  0V,\  OV^,  OF/, 
represent  the  displacements  in  the  exit  light,  which  in  each  of 
these  three  cases  consists  of  rectilineal  vibrations. 


The  direction  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  exit  light  in  cases  Oi 
and  of  the  entering  light  in  cases  (,  is,  in  each  of  the  six  cases, 
anti-clockwise,  as  indicated  by  the  arrowheads  on  the  ellipses  and 
circle. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  two  rules  for  directions : — 

Rule  (a).    When  the  vibrational  plane  of  entering  light  must 
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ifoitf.  be  tamed  aBii*>cIookwi8e  to  bring  it  into  ooincidence  with  OK^ 
the  orbital  motions  in  the  exit  light  are  anti-clookwiae. 

Bale  {by  When  the  orbital  motion  of  eiroularly  or  elliptically 
polarized  entering  light,  having  axes  parallel  to  OK  and  OJP,  is 
anti-dockwise,  the  vibrational  plane  of  the  exit  light  is  turned 
anti-clockwise  firom  OK. 

These  rales,  and  the  diagram,  hold  with  a  *' quarter-wave 
plate  "  substituted  for  the  fresnel,  provided  homogeneous  light  of 
the  corresponding  wave-length  is  used.  The  principal  plane  of 
the  quarter-wave  plate  in  which  are  the  vibrations  of  waves  of 
greatest  propagational  velocity,  is  the  OF  of  the  diagram. 

§  159.  The  beautiful  discovery  made  seventy  years  ago  by 
MacCullagh  and  Cauchy,  that  metallic  reflection  is  represented 
mathematically  by  taking  an  imaginary  complex  to  represent  the 
refractive  index,  /i,  still  wants  dynamical  explanation.  In  1884 
we  saw  (Lea  XIL  pp.  155,  156)  that  — /i*  is  essentially  real  and 
positive  through  a  definite  range  of  periods  less  than  any  one  of 
the  fundamental  periods,  according  to  the  unreal  illustrative  mech- 
anism of  unbroken  molecular  vibrators  constituting  the  ponderable 
matter;  embedded  in  ether,  and  acting  on  it  only  by  resistance 
between  ether  and  the  atoms  against  simultaneous  occupation  of 
the  same  space..  This  gave  us  a  thoroughly  dynamical  foundation 
for  metallic  reflection  in  the  ideal  case  of  no  loss  of  light,  and  for 
the  transmission  of  light  through  a  thin  film  of  the  metal  with 
velocity  (as  found  by  Quincke),  exceeding  the  velocity  of  light  in 
void  ether.  It  however  gave  us  no  leading  towards  a  dynamical 
explanation  of  the  manifestly  great  loss  of  light  suffered  in  reflection 
*  at  the  most  perfectly  polished  surfaces  of  metals  other  than  silver 
or  mercury  (see  §  88  above).  But  now  the  new  realistic  electro- 
ethereal  theory  set  forth  in  Appendices  A  and  £,  and  in  §§  162...  168 
below,  while  giving  for  non-conductors  of  electricity  exactly  the  same 
real  values  of  /i*,  negative  and  positive,  as  we  had  from  the  old 
tentative  mechanism,  seems  to  lead  towards  explaining  loss  of 
luminous  energy  both  in  reflection  from,  and  in  transmission 
through,  a  substance  which  has  any  electric  conductivity,  however 
small  In  App.  £  §  30,  J.  J«  Thomson's  theory  of  electrio  conduction 
through  gases'  is  explained  by  the  projection  of  electrions  out  of 
atoms.  If  this  never  took  place,  the  electro-ethereal  theory  would, 
like  our  old  mechanical  vibrator,  give  loss  of  energy  from  trans- 
mitted light  only  in  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  diie  to  the 
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0ive  of  the  atoms  according  to  Rayleigh's  theoiy  of  the  blue  sky 
(§  68  aboveX  On  the  other  hand  the  crowds  of  loose  electrions 
among  nnder-loaded  atoms,  throughout  the  volume  of  a  metal,  by 
which  its  high  electric  conductivity  is  explained  in  App.  E  §  30»  may 
conceivably  give  rise  to  large  losses  of  energy  from  reflected 
light;  losses  spent  in  heating  a  very  thin  surface  layer  of  the 
metal  by  irregular  motions  of  the  electrions.  This  seems  to  mc 
probiably  the  true  dynamical  explanation  of  the  imaginary  term 
in  y*  of  §  158  (98).    See  also  §  84  above. 

§  159'.  In  every  case  of  practically  complete  opacity  (that  ia 
to  say,  no  perceptible  transluccncy  from  the  most  brilliant  light 
falling  on  a  plate  of  any  thickness  greater  than  three  or  four 
wave-lengths,  or  about  2 .  10**  cm.),  measurement  of  the  principal 
azimuth,  which  can  be  performed  with  great  accuracy  by  aid  of 
two  nicols  and  a  Fresnel's  rhomb  (§§  97 — 97'^  above),  gives  an 
interesting  contribution  to  knowledge  regarding  loss  of  luminous 
energy  in  the  reflection  of  light.    The  notation  of  §  94'  gives 

S«8in«a  +  (r«  +  i?0co3«a (98"") 

as  the  reflectivity  for  light  vibrating  in  azimuth  a  from  the 
plane  of  incidence  (§  88,  foot-note);  so  that  in  every  case  of 
fTOcticdl  opacity, 

l-[iSf»sin«a-h(r»-l-i;«)cos«a] (98"") 

represents  loss  of  luminous  energy  by  conversion  into  heat  in  a 
thin  surface  stratum  of  less  than  2 .  10~^  cm.  thickness. 

§  159'^  For  perfect  reflectivity  (98"")  must  be  zero  for  eveiy 
value  of  a,  and  for  every  incidence.  Hence,  b»  S,T,  B  are  inde- 
pendent of  a,  we  have,  at  every  incidence, 

S«-r«  +  J&«-l (98"*"X 

Hence  for  the  incidence  making  T^O  (that  is  the  prineipal 
incidence)^  S^^E^^l;  which  makes  E/S a  1 1  in  every  case  of 
perfect  reflectivity,  in  total  internal  reflection  for  instance.  There- 
fore  the  principal  oMimtUh,  being  tan~^  {S/S)  for  principal  inci- 
dence, is  ±  45^  if  the  reflectfvity  is  perfect.    (See  §  157  above) 

§  169"'^  Observation  and  mathematical  theoty  agree  that  the 
principal  azimuth  is  positive  in  every  case :  for  intei-pretation  of 
this  see  §  168'^'"  above.  They  also  agree  that  in  every  case  short 
of  perfect  reflectivity  the  principal  azimuth  is  <  45*,  not  >  45*. 
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Fbidat,  Octeier  17,  8.80  pjl,  1884.    Written  eifirtih,  1908. 


BeeoHcUiaiion  betwetn  Fittnel  and  Oreen, 

• 

This  Lecture  or  **  Conference "  began  vrith  the  consideration 
of  a  very  interestbg  report,  preaented  to  ub  by  one  of  our  twenty- 
one  coefficients,  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley,  describing  a  complete  solu- 
tion, worked  out  by  himself,  of  the  dynamical  problem  of  seven 
mutually  interacting  particles,  which  I  had  proposed  nine  days 
previously  (Lecture  IX.  p.  108  above)  as  an  illusti-ation  of  the 
molecular  theoty  of  dispersion  with  which  we  were  occupied. 
His  results  are  given  in  the  following  Table. 

Solution  for  Fundamental  Periods,  Displacement,  and  Enei^gy 
Ratios  of  a  System  of  Spring-connected  Particle&  By  Edward 
W.  MoBLSTi  Cleveland,  Ohia 

m-1,  4,  16,  64,  256,  1024,  4096. 
(7-1,    2,    8,    4,    6,    6,    7,    8. 

Fundamental  Periods  corresponding  to  outer  ends  of 

Springs  1  and  8  held  fixed. 


T*» 

"2889 

•9959 

8-850 

11-869 

89-19 

187-89 

680-9 

1 

8*4618 

1-00488 

0-99849 

0-0880078 

0H)955607 

0O079564 

0-0014701 

T 

1-860 

1-009 

•546 

-996 

-159 

•0851 

-0888 
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Displaoemeiit  Ratio6»  or  Talaes  of  (- ) . 


•l 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JTi 

-*S81 

1-000 

1-861 

1-466 

1-487 

1^496 

1-489 

'l 

<014 

-•841 

1-047 

1-689 

1-761 

1-818 

1-818 

'4 

-*m97 

•086 

-•481 

1-199 

1-787 

1-997 

8-066 

Sg 

Tl6 

-•in  50 

•088 

-•611 

1*888 

1-960 

8-816 

S^ 

-*yui96 

t80 

-•ni68 

•040 

-•681 

1-888 

8-808 

• 

•His 

-•▼in  61 

•t80 

-•mOl 

•046 

-•688 

1-71T 

Eneigy  Ratios,  or  values  of 


niiwf 


ifit«i 


!• 


•4*i' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»Vi* 

-818 

8-998 

7-80 

8-48 

8-86 

8-96 

8-89 

•V.« 

•n88 

1-864 

17*64 

40-41 

49-64 

68-68 

68-64 

•»4*4* 

•▼47 

•089 

11*88 

61-66 

904-86 

1 

966-84 

878-14 

«•«•• 

•n61 

•■▼66 

-88 

66-78 

889-71 

988-10 

1167-69 

mfy* 

•xnr7 

•▼ni9 

•ni47 

1-69 

846-60 

1786-18 

4968-41 

MyXy 

noLl 

•znl 

•▼n68 

•009 
199-90 

8-48 

1616-99 

1908004 

Bun 

1 

1-816 

6-909 

88-0004 

1000-67 

4706-10 

18649-64 

At  present  our  subject  is  the  dynamical  reconciliation  between 
Fresnel  and  Qreen,  not  only  in  respect  to  reflection  and  refrao* 
tion  at  an  interface  between  two  isotropic  transparent  bodies^ 
as  promised  in  Lecture  XVIII.  §§  133, 139,  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  propagation  of  light  through  a  transparent  crystal  (double 
refraction)  as  promised  in  Lecture  XV.  §  46. 

§  160.  In  my  paper  on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
{hhil.  Mag.  1888,  2nd  half-year),  an  extract  from  which  is  quoted 
in  |§  107—111  of  Lecture  XVIIL,  I  have  shown  (§§  109—111) 
that  a  homogeneous  portion  of  an  elastic  solid  with  its  boundary 
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Molar,  held  fixed  is  stable  if  its  rigidity  (n)  is  positive ;  even  though  its 
balk-modnlus  {k)  is  negative  if  not  less  than  *  |n.  And  in  §  115 
it  is'  shown  that  the  propagational  velocity  («)  of  oondensational* 
rarefactional  waves  in  any  homogeneous  elastic  solid  (or  fluid  if 
naO)  is  given  by  the  equation 

fk  +  in 


/ 


,     w 


In  virtue  of  this  equation  it  had  always  been  believed  that  the 
propagational  velocity  of  condensational-rarefiEU)tional  waves  in  an 
clastic  solid  was  essentially  greater  than  that  of  equivoluminal  - 

waves,  which  is  ^ /-  •    The  Navier-Poisson  doctrine,  upheld  by 

many  writers  long  after  Stokes  showed  it  to  be  wrong  (see 
Lecture  XI.  pp.  123, 124  above,  and  Appendix  I  below),  made 
£n f  n  (see  Lecture  VI.  p.  61  above),  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
condonsational-rarefactional  waves  a  ^3  times  that  of  the  equi- 
voluminal wave.  The  deviations  of  real  substances,  such  as  metals, 
glasses,  india-rubber,  jelly,  to  which  Stokes  called  attention,  were 
all  in  the  direction  of  making  the  resistance  to  compression  greater 
than  according  to  the  Navier-Poiasou  doctrine ;  but  it  was  pointed 
out  in  Thomson  and  Tait  (§  685)  that  cork  deviates  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  is,  in  proportion  to  its  rigidity,  much  leas  resistant 
to  compression  than  according  to  that  doctrine.  In  truth,  without 
violating  any  correct  molecular  theory,  we  may  make  the  bulk- 
modulus  of  an  elastic  solid  as  small  as  we  please  in  proportion  to 
the  rigidity  provided  only,  for  the  sake  of  stability,  we  keep  it 
positive.  A  zero  bulk-modulus  makes  the  velocity  of  condensational- 
larefsictional  waves  equal  to  VI  times  that  of  equivoluminal  waves. 
But  now,  to  make  peace  between  Fresnel  and  Qreen,  we  want  for 
ether ;  if  not  all  ether,  at  all  events  ether  in  the  space  occupied  by 
ponderable  matter,  a  negative  bulk-modulus  just  a  little  short  of 

—  I  n,  to  make  the  velocity  (v)  very  small  in  comparison  to  a /-  • 

And  now,  happily  (§  167  below),  a  theory  of  atoms  and  electrions 
in  ether,  to  which  I  was  led  by  other  considerations,  gives  us 
a  perfectly  clear  and  natural  explanation  of  ether  through  void 
space  practically  incompressible,  as  Qreen  supposed  it  to  be ;  while 
in  the  interior  of  any  ordini^ry  solid  or  liquid  it  has  a  large  enough 
negative  bulk-modulus  to  render  the  propagational  velocity  of 
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oondensationaUrarefiictional  waves  exceedingly  small  in  oompariaon 
with  that  of  0quivolttminal  waves 

§  161.  In  my  1888  Article  I  showed  that  if  «  is  very  small, 
or  infinitely  small,  in  proportion  to  the  propagational  velocity  of 
equivoluminal  waves  in  the  two  mediums  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
reflecting  interface,  or  quite  zero,  Fresnel's  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  are  very  approximately,  or  quite  exactly,  fulfilled.  About 
fourteen  years  later  I  found  that,  as  said  in  §  46  of  Lecture  XY., 
it  is  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  Fresnel's  laws  that  the  velocity 
of  the  condensational-rarefactional  waves  in  one  of  the  two  mediums 
be  exceedingly  small.  During  those  fourteen  years,  I  had  been 
feeling  more  and  more  the  great  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
compressibility-modulus  of  ether  through  all  space  could  be  nega- 
tive,  and  so  much  negative  as  to  make  the  propagational  velocity 
of  condensational-rarefactional  waves  exceedingly  small,  or  sero. 
One  chief  object  of  the  long  mathematical  investigation  regarding 
spherical  waves  in  an  elastic  solid,  added  to  Lecture  XIV.  (pp.  191 
— 210  above),  was  to  find  whether  or  not  smallness  of  propaga- 
tional  velocity  of  condensational-rarefactional  waves  through  ether 
void  of  ponderable  matter  could  give  practical  annulment  of  energy 
carried  away  by  this  class  of  waves  from  a  vibrator  constituting  a 
source  of  light.  I  found  absolute  proof  that  the  required  practical 
annulment  was  not  possible;  and  I  therefore  felt  forced  to  the 
conclusion  stated  in  §  32,  p.  214:  "This,  to  my  mind,  utterly 
"disproves  my  old  hypothesis  of  a  very  small  velocity  for  irro- 
"  tational  wave-motion  in  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light."  Now, 
most  happily,  seeing  that  it  is  enough  for  the  dynamical  verification 
of  Fresnel's  laws  that  the  velocity  of  the  condensational-rare- 
factional wave  be  exceedingly  small  for  either  one  or  other  of  the 
mediums  on  the  two  sides  of  the  interface,  I  can  return  to  my  old 
hypothesis  with  a  confidence  I  never  before  felt  in  contemplating 
it.  It  is,  I  feel,  now  made  acceptable  by  assuming  with  Green 
that  ether  in  space  void  of  ponderable  matter  is  practically  incom- 
pressible by  the  forces  concerned  in  waves  proceeding  firom  a  source 
of  light  of  any  kind,  including  radiant  heat  and  electro-magnetic 
waves ;  while,  in  the  space  occupied  by  liquids  and  solids,  it  has  a 
bulk-mcdulus  largely  enough  negative  to  render  the  propagational 
velocity  of  condensational-rarefactional  waves  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  equivoluminal  waves  in  pure  ether.    We 
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dw.  have  now  no  difficully  with  req>ect  to  getting  rid  of  the  oondenaa- 
lional-iarefiu^onal  waves  generated  by  the  incidence  of  light  on  a 
transparent  liquid  or  solid  They  may,  with  veiy  feeble  activity, 
travel  about  through  solids  or  liquids,  experiencing  internal  re- 
flections, almost  total,  at  interfaces  between  solid  or  liquid  and  air 
or  vacuous  ether;  but  more  probably  (§172  below)  they  will  be 
absorbed,  that  is,  converted  into  non-undulatoty  thermal  motion, 
among  the  ponderable  molecules,  without  ever  travelling  as  waves 
through  more  than  an  exceedingly  small  space  containing  ponder* 
able  matter  (solid,  or  liquid,  or  gas).  Certain  it  is  that  neither 
ethereal  waves,  nor  any  kind  of  dynamical  action,  within  the  body, 
can  give  rise  to  condensational-rarefactional  waves  through  void 
ether  if  we  frankly  assume  void  ether  to  be  incompressible. 

Iix.  §  162.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  supported  in  our  fidth  by 
any  physical  idea  as  to  how  ether  could  be  practically  incom- 
pressible when  undisturbed  by  ponderable  matter ;  and  yet  may  be 
veiy  easily  compressible,  or  may  even  have  negative  bulk-modulus, 
in  the  interior  of  a  transparent  ponderable  body. 

Do  moving  atoms  of  ponderable  matter  displace  ethers  or  do 
they  move  through  space  occupied  by  ether  withotd  displacing  itt 
This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  evaded :  when  we  are  concerned 
with  definite  physical  speculations  as  to  the  kind  of  interaction 
which  takes  place  between  atoms  and  ether;  and  when  we 
seriously  endeavour  to  understand  how  it  is  that  a  transparent 
body  takes  wave-motion  just  as  if  it  were  denser  than  the 
surrounding  ether  outside,  and  were  otherwise  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  ponderable  matter.  It  is  carefully  considered 
in  Appendix  A,  and  in  Appendix  B  under  the  heading  **  Cloud  I." 
My  answer  is  indicated  in  the  long  title  of  Appendix  A,  **  On  the 
Motion  produced  in  an  Infinite  Elastic  Solid  by  the  motion 
through  the  space  occupied  by  it,  of  a  body  acting  on  it  only  by 
Attraction  or  Repulsion."  This  title  contradicts  the  old  scholastic 
axiom.  Two  different  portions  of  matter  cannot  simuUaneoiisly 
occupy  the  same  space.  I  feel  it  ia  impossible  to  reasonably  gain- 
say the  contradiction. 

§  163.  Atoms  move  through  space  occupied  by  ether.  They 
must  act  upon  it  in  some  way  in  order  that  motions  of  ponderable 
matter  may  produce  waves  of  light,  and  in  order  that  the  vibratory 
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motion  of  the  waves  may  act  with  force  on  ponderable  matter. 
We  know  that  ether  does  exert  force  on  ponderable  matter  in 
producing  oar  visual  perception  of  light;  and  in  photographic 
action ;  and  in  forcibly  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
sunlight  in  the  growth  of  plants;  and  in  causing  expansion  of 
bodies  warmed  by  light  or  radiant  heat.  The  title  of  Appendix  A 
contains  my  answer  to  the  question  What  is  the  character  of  the 
action  of  atome  of  matter  on  ether  t  It  is  nothing  else  than 
attraction  or  repulsion. 

§  164.  But  if  ether  were  absolutely  incompressible  and  in- 
extensible,  an  atom  attracting  it  or  repelling  it  would  be  utterly 
ineffectual.  To  render  it  effectual  I  assume  that  ether  is  capable 
of  change  of  bulk ;  and  is  largely  condensed  and  rarefied  by  large 
positive  and  negative  pressures,  due  to  repulsion  and  attraction 
exerted  on  it  by  an  atom  and  its  neutralising  quantum  of  electrions. 
As  in  Appendix  A,  §§  4,  5,  I  now  for  simplicity  assume  that  an 
atom  void  of  electrions  repeU  the  ether  in  it  and  around  it  with 
force  varying  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  for  ether 
within  the  atom,  and  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  for  ether  outside.  I  assume  that  a  single  separate 
electrion  aUracta  ether  according  to  the  same  laws;  the  radius 
of  the  electrion  being  very  small  compared  with  the  radius  of  any 
atom.  I  assume  that  all  electrions  are  equal  and  similar,  and 
exert  equal  forces  on  ether. 

§  165.  While  keeping  in  view  the  possibility  referred  to  in 
§  6  of  Appendix  E,  I  for  the  present  assume  that  the  f^idsion  of 
a  void  atom*  on  ether  outside  it  is  equal  to  an  integral  number  of 
times  the  attraction  of  one  electrion  on  ether;  same  distances 
understood.  An  atom  violating  this  equation  cannot  be  unelec* 
trified.  I  continue  to  make  the  same  assumptions  as  in  Appendix  D 
in  respect  to  mutual  electric  repulsion  between  void  atoms  and 
void  atoms;  attraction  between  void  atoms  and  electrions;  and 
repulsion  between  electrions  and  electrions.  And  as  in  Appendix  A 
an  "  unelectrified  atom  "  is  an  atom  having  its  saturating  quantum 
of  electrions  within  it 

*  For  lir«Tit7 1  me  the  expreislon  **  yoid  atom  *'  to  tignify  an  atom  having  no 
eleetrkm  within  it. 
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Mbkr.  §  166.  I  aamime  that  the  law  of  oompreflsibility  of  ether  is 
sach  as  to  make  the  mean  density  of  ether  within  any  spaoe  whieh 
contains  a  huge  number  of  unelectrified  atoms,  exactly  equal  to 
the  natural  density  of  ether  undisturbed  by  ponderable  matter. 
If  there  were  just  one  electrion  within  each  atom  this  assumption 
would  exactly  annul  displacement  of  the  ether  outside  an  atom  by 
the  repulsion  of  the  atom  and  the  attraction  of  the  electrion ;  and 
would  very  nearly  annul  it  when  there  are  two  or  more  electrions 
inside.  Thus  the  ether  within  each  atom  is  somewhat  rarefied 
from  the  surface  inwards:  and  farther  in,  it  is  condensed  round  each 
.  electriona  In  a  mono-electrionic  atom,  the  spherical  %urhce  of 
normal  density  between  the  outer  region  of  rarefaction  and  the 
central  region  of  condensation,  I  call  for  brevity,  the  sphere  of  eon- 
demotion.  In  a  poly-electrionic  atom  the  density  of  the  ether 
decreases  from  enormous  condensation  around  the  centre  of  each 
electrion  to  exactly  normal  value  at  an  enclosing  surface,  the  space 
within  which  I  shall  call  the  electrion's  sphere  of  condensatum. 
It  is  very  approximately  spherical  except  when,  in  the  course  of 
some  violent  motion,  two  electrions  come  very  nearly  together. 

§  167.  I  assume  that  the  law  of  compressibility  of  ether  is 
such  as  to  make  the  equilibrium  described  in  §  16C  stable ;  but  so 
nearly  unstable  that  the  propagational  velocity  of  condensational* 
rare&ctional  waves  travelling  through  ether  in  space  occupied  by 
ponderable  matter;  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  propa- 
gational velocity  of  equivoluminal  waves  through  ether  undisturbed 
by  ponderable  matter. 

§  168.  Lastly  I  assume  that  the  effective  rigidity  of  ether  in 
space  occupied  by  ponderable  matter  is  equal  to  that  of  pijre  ether 
undisturbed  by  ponderable  matter.  This  is  not  an  arbitrary 
assumption:  we  may  regard  it  rather  as  a  proposition  proved 
by  experiment,  as  exphuned  in  Lecture  I.  pp.  15, 16  and  §§  81',  136 
of  Lectures  XVIL  and  XVIII.  But,  as  will  be  shown  in  Lee.  XX., 
§  237  below,  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  follows 
directly  from  a  natural  working  out  of  the  set  of  assumptions  of 
§§163—167. 

§  169.  Return  now  to  §  132.  This  is  merely  Green's  wave- 
theory  extended  to  include  not  only  the  equivoluminal  waves  but 
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idflo  the  oondensational-rarefactional  waves  resoItiDg  from  the 
inddenoe  of  plane  equivoluminal  waves  on  a  plane  interfiice 
between  two  sliplessly  connected  elastic  solids  of  equal  rigidities, 
each  capable  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  mediums  the  propagational 
velocity  of  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave  is  very  smalL 
This  makes  L  very  small  as  we  see  by  using  (48)  and  (50)  to 
eliminate  a,  c,  and  ,o  from  (61)  which  gives 

£. Cp-p)'8in«iu-« ...(100) 

§  170.  If  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  medium  be  what  we 
commonly  call  vacuum,  (in  reality  ether  void  of  ponderable  matter), 
the  upper  for  example,  we  have  v  «  oo ,  and  (100)  becomes 

L :-Ji^^^^^  - (loix 

fi$  sm  f u  *  +  p  v(,tr*  -  sm*  tu^)  ^      ^ 

whence  when  ,v  is  very  small 

Xi,(£Z^sin«tM-«,v (102X 

where  H  denotes,  approximate  equality.  If  v  and  ,v  are  each  veiy 
small  (100)  becomes 

L  ^Opj:p)'"°'*^v 

.p,V  +  p» 

thus  by  (100),  (102)  and  (103),  we  see  not  only,  as  said  above  .in 
§  133,  that  Fresnel's  Laws  are  exactly  fulfilled  if  either  v  or  ,v  is 
zera  We  see  iSarther  how  nearly,  to  a  first  approximation,  they  are 
fulfilled  if  V  ■>  00 ,  and  ,v  is  very  small ;  also  if  v  and  ,v  are  both 
very  small. 

Probably  values  of  ,v,  or  of  v  and  ,v,  as  small  as  u/500  or  ii/lOOO 
may  be  found  small  enough,  but  u/100  not  small  enough,  to  give 
as  dose  a  fulfilment  of  Fresnel's  Livws  as  is  proved  by  observation. 
See  §  182  below. 

§  171.  Thus  so  far  as  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  are 
concerned,  the  reconoiliation-between  Fresnel  and  Green  is  com- 
plete :  that  is  to  say  we  have  now  a  thoroughly  realistic  dynamical 
foundation  for  those  admirable  laws  which  Fresnel's  penetrating 
genius  prophesied  eighty  years  ago  from  notoriously  imperfect 
dynamical  leadinga    (See  ^  106, 107  above.) 
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Vote.  §  172.  Hie  only  hitherto  known  deviation  fiom  absolute 
rigour  in  Freanel's  Laws  for  the  refleotion  and  refiaction  of  light 
at  the  snrfaoe  of  a  transparent  body  in  air  or  void  ether,  or  at  the 
inter&ce  between  two  transparent  bodies  liquid  or  solid,  is  that 
which  was  discovered  by  Sir  Qeorge  Airy  for  diamond  ift  air  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  and  many  years  afterwards  was  called  by 
Sir  Qeoige  Stokes  the  adamantine  property.  (See  §  158  above.) 
It  is  shown  in  the  Table  of  §  105  above  along  with  corresponding 
deviations  discovered  subsequently  by  Jamin  in  other  transparent 
bodies  solid  and  liquid  It  now  appears  by  (102)  and  (103)  that 
the  explanation  of  these  deviations  from  Fresnel,  which  even  in 
diamond  are  exceedingly  email,  is  to  be  found  by  giving  very  small 
imaginary  values  to  ,v,  or  to  v  and  ,v.  To  suit  the  case  of  light 
travelling  through  vacuum  or  through  air  and  incident  on  a  trans- 
parent solid  or  liquid,  we  should  take  v  ■>  oo  if  the  incident  light 
travels  through  vacuum ;  or  if  through  air,  v  perhaps  »  oo ,  but 
certainly  very  great  in  comparison  with  ,v.  Hence  in  either  case 
the  proper  approximate  value  of  £  is  given  by  (102). 

§  173.  Looking  to  (59)  and  (67)  of  §  132  we  see  that  if  ,v  have 
a  small  real  value  (positive  of  course)  the  reflected  ray,  of  vibrations 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  vanish  for  an  angle  of  incidence 
slightly  less  than  the  Brewsterian  angle  tan~^  fi.  If  we  give  to  ,v 
a  complex  value  ,p  +  $^  with  ,p  positive,  we  have  the  adamantine 
property,  and  principal  incidence  slightly  less  than  with  ,p  »  0. 
Hitherto  we  have  no  very  searching  observations  as  to  the  perfect 
exactness  of  tBxr^fA  whether  for  the  polarizing  angle  when  the 
extinction  is  seemingly  perfect  or  for  the  principal  incidence  in 
cases  of  perceptible  adamantine  property.  For  the  present  there- 
fore we  have  no  reason  to  attribute  any  real  part  to  fl ;  and  we 

may  take 

,t^--9«;       ,v^iq (104), 

where  q  denotes  a  real  velocity.  Using  this  in  the  last  formula  of 
§  128  and  eliminating  sin  jl,v  by  (48)  and  cos  J/,v  and  ,o  by  (49) 
and  (50)  we  find  for  the  displacement  in  the  refracted  conden- 
aational-rarefactional  wave 

^[«-cw-*V(l+ay)y/j] <106). 

Looking  now  to  (63)  and  (102)  we  see  that  in  ,H/0  there  is  an 
imaginary  part  which  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the 
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real  part,  because,  by  (102X  Ljfi  is  real  and  not  small,  while  L  is 
imaginary  and  exceedingly  small.  For  our  present  approximate 
estimates  we  suppose  6  to  be  real  and  therefore  ^  to  be  real. 
Taking  now/(0»c^  in  (105)  and  taking  the  half-sum  of  the 
two  imaginary  expressions  as  given  with  ±  i,  we  find  for  the  real 
refracted  condensationaUrarefisu;tional  displacement  the  following 
expression ;  with  approximate  modification  due  to  9a  being  a  very 
small  fraction ; 

i)»,^cos«(«-aa?)€-va+«V)W«^^cos«(«-a«)€-i''«...(l()6). 

Hence  q  is  positive.  (See  footnote  on  §  158^)  The  direction  of 
this  real  displacement  is  exceedingly  nearly  07'  of  §  117,  that  is 
to  say  the  direction  of  Y  negative,  because  the  imaginary  angle  , j 
differs  by  an  exceedingly  small  imaginary  quantity  from  90\  It 
would  be  exactly  W  if  fl  were  exactly  zero;  and  it  would  be 
less  than  90^  by  an  exceedingly  small  real  quantity  if  ,v  were  an 
exceedingly  small  real  velocity. 

§  174.  The  motion  represented  by  (106)  is  not  a  wave 
travelling  into  the  denser  medium :  it  is  a  clinging  wave  travelling 
along  the  interfistce  with  velocity  a'~\  The  direction  of  the  displace- 
ment  is  approximately  perpendicular  to  the  interface.  Its  magni- 
tude decreases  inwards  from  the  interface  according  to  the  law  of 
proportion  represented  by  the  real  exponential  fiictor;  distance 
inwards  from  the  interface  being  —  y.  The  period  of  the  wave  is 
2ir/o>;  and  the  space  travelled  in  this  time  with  velocity  q  is  2irq/w. 
Hence  the  displacement  at  a  distance  from  the  interface  equal  to 
this  space,  is  1/e^  or  1/535  of  the  displacement  at  the  interface. 

§  175.  Consideration  of  the  largeness  of  any  such  distance  as 
2 .  10*^  cm.  (§  80  above)  between  centres  of  neighbouring  atoms, 
and  of  the  smallness  of  ;u  if  r^al,  will  probably  give  good  dynamical 
reason  for  the  assumption  of  ,v  a  pure  imaginary.  It  is  a  very 
important  assumption,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  there  is  no 
inward  travelling  condensational-rarefuctional  wave  carrying  away 
energy  from  the  equivoluminal  reflected  and  refracted  rays. 

§  176.  Let  us  now  find  the  value  of  q/u,  the  adamantinism 
(§  168);  to  give  any  ob8ervcd4imount  of  the  adamantine  property, 
as  represented  by  the  tangent  of  the  Principal  Azimuth,  which  is 
Jamin*8  ^^     In  (59)  of  §  132  take  for  L  the  value  given  by  (102X 

and  put  {lESUpy^N;    ^v^iq;    2«cr (107), 

r 

T.L.  27 
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Volar,  thus  we  find 

IT  "  «  (^  +  /)  ^) + »^«r  8in« »  ■  «•  (^  +  pPy+iNir  «n»  »y 

(108)» 

where  P -«•[(, p6)«-0>,6)^-(Jir<r«tf»i'| 

Hence  taking  in  §  12^/(0 1-  6**^;  and  realising  by  taking  half-sum 
of  aolotiona  fw  1 1,  we  find  displacement 

in  inddent  wave"*      OcoataU — j (1^0), 

in  reflected  wave  --  6? V(r»+.ff*)«»  |  •(«-j)  -^ l—OllX 

where  ^  « tan""*  p  »■  tan"*  -^ 


^^^.,    2^«(/i*-l)a'C0Bf«in«f 


....(112). 


fA*  cob"  f  —  sin*  i  —  (/!•  —  1  y  a*  sin*  f 

■ 

The  developed  form  of  Q/P  here  given  is  found  by  putting 


•  a  • 


Bin  4 
and  by  dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  (fi*  — 1)1  fi*. 


*  Aflwinling  to  the  nototion  of  1 94'  wa  haTe  QIFsiSIT,  and 

t  Thti  alternatiye  form  (111')  eomet  from  (111)  by  leaolving  P^+if  into  two 
fiieton  aeeording  to  the  algobraio  identity 

(a«-5«-cV+4aV»[(a+V+€T[(a-6)«  +  c^. 

But  it  is  fonnd  diieotly  ^7  treating  (108)  aa  we  treated  a  similar  formola  in  (76), 
following  Oreen,  on  a  plan  which  ie  simpler  in  respeot  to  the  resoltant  magnitade, 
bnt  less  simple  in  respect  to  the  phase,  than  the  plan  of  (Ul). 
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§  177.    By  (111')  aud  (he  notati<ni  of  §  94'.  we  have 

{^  +  pfiy[u'(^  +  p/>y  +  (N<rmnUy]   •••^"** 
or  approximately 

In  (114)  and  (115)  T^-^-E^  denotes  the  whole  intensity  of  the 
reflected  light,  due  to  incident  light  of  unit  intensity  yibratiiig 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  smallness  of  the  right-hand 
members  of  these  equations  shows  how  little  this  exceeds  that 
calculated  according  to  Fresnel's  formula 

rtan  (t  ^  ,f)1« 
[tan  (i  i- ,t)J  ' 

Ciompare  §§  103—105  above. 

A 


Fig.  10. 

§  178.  In  (110)  and  (111),  i  denotes  a  length  AEF  {fig.  10) 
in  the  line  of  the  incident  ray  produced  through  E  the  point  of 
incidence,  or  AEF'  an  equal  length  in  the  path  of  the  incident 
and  the  reflected  ray.  Thus  we  see  that  the  reflection  causes 
a  phasal  set-back  ^  which  increases  from  C"  through  90"*  to  180*" 
when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  from  0""  to  90^  as  showu  by 
(112);  because  (112)  shows  that  tan  ^  increases  through  positive 
values  from  0  to  +  oo  when  t  increases  from  0  to  a  value  slightly 
less  thanXan^^/i:  and,  when  %  increases  farther  up  to  90^  tan^ 
increases  through  negative  values  from  —  oo  to  0.  These  variations 
are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagrams  (flgs.  11, 12)  drawn 
according  to  the  following  Table  of  values  of  tan  ^  and  ^  calculated 

27-2 
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from  (112)  with  0* « '00298  as  for  diamond  aooording  to  { 181 
below.    Note  how  very  slowly  tan  ^  and  ^  increase  for  increaaing 

Diamond    |iaS-484    #a-00S9S 
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inddencesy  except  those  yery  slightly  less  than,  and  very  slightly 
greater  than,  the  Principal  Incidence,  GT'^'CS.  Note  also  how  very 
suddenly  tan  ^  rises  from  a  small  positive  value  to  +  oo  and  from 
—  00  to  a  very  small  negative  value  when  the  incidence  increases 
through  the  Principal  Incidence.  Note  also  how  suddenly  there- 
fore ^,  the  phasal  retardation,  increases  from  a  small  positive 
quantity  up  to  90^  when  the  incidence  reaches  GT'^'CS ;  and,  when 
the  incidence  increases  to  slightly  above  this  value,  how  suddenly 
the  phasal  retardation  rises  to  very  nearly  180^  But  carefully 
bear  this  in  mind  that  tan  ^  is  essentially  zero  for  %  a  0,  and  for 
t »  90^  as  shown  by  (112). 

§  179.  The  sign  minus  before  0  in  (111)  signifies  a  phasal 
advance  or  baclcHset  of  180^  For  incidence  and  reflection  of  rays 
having  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  we  have 
also  essentially  the  sign  minus  before  C  in  (116)  below,  taken 
from  (20)  and  (23)  of  §  117  and  (39)  of  §  123  as  corresponding 
to  (110)  and  (111).    Thus  for  amplitudes  we  have 


incident  wave  C  cos  nU  —  ] , 

reflected  wave         —  C  \  .  ,  cos 


.(116). 


Here  there  is  neither  retardation  nor  acceleration  corresponding  to 
the  ^  of  (111).  We  infer  that  if  plane  polarized  light  fiills  on  the 
reflecting  surfiu^  with  its  vibrational  plane  inclined  at  any  angle  a 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  if  we  resolve  it  ideally  into  two 
components  having  their  vibrational  planes  in  and  pei*pendicular 
to  that  plane,  the  component  of  the  reflected  light  due  to  the 
former  will  be  phasally  behind  that  due  to  the  l&tter  by  the 
retardation  ^  given  by  (112).  Hence  for  every  incidence  the 
reflected  light  will  be  elliptically  polarized ;  or  circularly  in  jcase  of 
phasal  difference  90^  and  equal  amplitudes,  of  the  two  reflected 
oomponenta  The  values  of  %  and  of  a  which  make  the  reflected 
light  circularly  polarized,  are  called  the  "Principal  Tncidence" 
and  **  Principal  Azimuth  "  (see  §  97  above). 

§  180.  The  Principal  Incidence,  /,  is  the  value  of  %  which 
annuls  the  denominator  of  EjT  as  seen  in  (112).  It  is  therefore 
given  by  the  equation 

tan*/«/A«-0^«-l)»a«tan«/8in«/ (117). 
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Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  (/i*  —  1)*  for  substance  of  high  lloitf^ 
refractivity  (Example  126*7  for  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic)  the  second 
term  of  the  second  member  of  (117)  is  very  small  relatively  to  the 
first  because  of  the  smallness  of  {qluf  for  all  transparent  substances 
for  which  we  have  the  observational  data  from  Jamin.  (See  §  182 
below.)  Hence  in  that  second  term  we  may  take  f*'  for  tan*/ 
and  /aV(m*+  ^)  fo^  sin*/.  Thus  instead  of  (117)  to  determine  the 
Principal  Incidence  /  we  have 

u^l^.,[^.\ti0f^] •<"«)' 

§  181.  To  find  the  Principal  Azimuth  a;  let  D  be  the  vibra- 
tional amplitude  of  plane  polarized  incident  light ;  and  D  cos  a, 
D  sin  a  the  vibrational  amplitudes  of  the  components  in  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  Thus  with  the  notation 
of  ^  176, 179  we  may  take 

(?«Z)cosa,     C-Dsina (119). 

These  mudt  be  such  as  to  make  the  two  components  of  the  reflected 
light  equal  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  that  given  by  (117) 
(the  Principal  Incidence);  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  i  which 
makes  P»  0 ;  or  approximately  according  to  (109),  ,p6  »  pjk.  This 
makes  the  amplitude  of  (111)  approximately  equal  to  —  QE,  or 

Equating  this  to  the  second  line  of  (116)  and  using  (119),  we  see 
that  the  condition  for  circular  polarization  is 

Now  the  angle  of  incidence  is  approximately  tan~'/t;  for  which 
we  have 

and  therefore  for  a,  the  principal  azimuth,  we  have 

tan«-HM*-l)V(M*  +  l)J (128> 
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lUv-  §  182.  The  Table  of  §  105  above  gives  Jamin's  values  of  tan  ^ 
(his  ^k")  for  eight  substances,  and  the  result  of  a  very  rigorous 
examination  by  Rayleigh  for  vrater  with  specially  purified  surface 
to  be  substituted  for  Jamin's  which  was  probably  vitiated  by 
.  natural  impurity  on  the  water  suriace.  Omitting  fluorine  because 
of  its  exceptional  negative  value  for  tana,  which  if  genuine  roust 
be  explained  (see  §  158  above)  otherwise  than  by  my  assumption 
of  ,v  a  If  and  «  »  oo ,  and  omitting  water  because  of  the  practical 
nullity  of  the  Adamantine  Property  for  it  proved  by  Rayleigh, 
we  have  positive  values  of  tan  a  for  six  substances,  from  which, 
for  these  substances,  the  following  Table  of  values  of  q/u ;  and 
of  tan~'  /A-- /,  the  differences  of  the  Principal  Incidence  from  the 
Brewsterian  angle;  has  been  calculated  according  to  (123)  and 
(118).  The  smallness  of  these  last  mentioned  differences  is  very 
remarkable. 
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§  183.  Another  great  fundamental  province  of  Optics,  luminous 
waves  travelling  through  transparent  crystals,  was  successfully 
explored  by  Fresnel  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  This  he  did 
with  utterly  imperfect  dynamical  leadings ;  but  nevertheless  he 
discovered  what  we  now  know  to  be,  in  every  detail  except  his 
equivoluminal  condition,  the  true  laws  of  light-waves  in  a  crystal. 

§  184.  One  notable  detail  of  FresneVs,  which  I  described  in 
my  introductory  lecture  (Oct  Ist,  1884),  was  that  he  made  the 
propagational  velocity  of  light  in  a  crystal  depend  on  the  direction 
of  the  vibration,  and  not  on  the  axis  of  the  shearing  rotational 
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strain  as  the  elastic  solid  theory  has  seemed  to  reqaire.  SeelMK 
Lecture  I.,  pages  17,  18,  particularly  the  words  "^1/  the  ^td 
**  dependi  upon  the  return  farce  in  an  elaeiie  eolid.^  In  the  same 
lecture  (page  19)  I  told  of  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
suggested  first  by  Rankino  and  afterwards  by  Stokes  and  by 
Rayleigh,  to  the  effect  that  the  different  propagational  velocities 
of  light  in  different  directions  through  a  crystal  are  due,  not  to 
leolotropy  of  elastic  action,  but  to  leolotropy  of  effective  inertia^ 
But  I  had  also  to  say  that  Stokes  working  on  this  idea,  which 
had  occurred  to  himself  independently  of  Rankine's  suggestion, 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
following  reproduction  of  a  short  p^iper  of  twenty-one  lines  which 
appeared  in  the  Philoaophical  Magazine  for  October,  1872 ;  and 
which  is  all  that  he  published  on  the  subject : — 

"It  is  now  some  years  since  I  carried  out,  in  the  case  of  Iceland 
**  spar,  the  method  of  examination  of  the  law  of  refraction  which 
^  I  described  in  my  report  on  Double  Refraction,  published  in  the 
^Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  year  1862,  p.  272. 
**  A  prism,  approximately  right-angled  isosceles,  was  cut  in  such 
"  a  direction  as  to  admit  of  scrutiny,  across  tho  two  acute  angles, 
*'  in  directions  of  the  wave-normal  within  the  crystal  comprising 
**  respectively  inclinations  of  90"*  and  45*"  to  the  axis.  The  directions 
''of  the  cut  faces  were  referred  by  reflection  to  the  cleavage- 
"  planes,  and  thereby  to  the  axis.  The  light  observed  was  the 
"  bright  Z)  of  a  soda-6ame. 

**  The  result  obtained  was,  that  Huyghens'  construction  gives 
**  the  true  law  of  double  refi'action  within  the  limits  of  errors  of 
'*  observation.  The  error,  if  any,  could  hardly  exceed  a  unit  in 
"  the  fourth  place  of  decimals  of  the  index  or  reciprocal  of  the 
"wave-velocity,  the  velocity  in  air  being  taken  as  unity.  This 
"result  is  sufficient  absolutely  to  disprove  the  law  resulting  from 
"  the  theory  which  makes  double  refraction  depend  on  a  difference 
"of  inertia  in  different  directions. 

"  I  intend  to  present  to  the  Royal  Society  a  detailed  account 
"  of  the  observations ;  but-  in  the  meantime  the  publication  of 
"  this  preliminary  notice  of  the  result  obtained  may  possibly  be 
"  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  theory  of  double  refraction." 

It  is  well  that  the  essence  of  the  result  of  this  very  important 
experimental  investigation  was  published :  it  is  sad  that  we  have 
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liolar.  not  the  Author^H  iutended  communication  to  the  Boyal  Society 
describing  his  work. 

The  corresponding  experimental  test  for  a  Biaiuil  Crystal, 
resulting  ako  in  a  minutely  accurate  verification  of  Fresnel's 
wave-surface,  was  carried  out  a  few  years  later  by  Qlazebrook*. 
Must  we  therefore  give  up  all  idea  of  explaining  the  different 
velocities  of  light  in  different  directions  through  a  crystal  by 
aeolotropio  inertia  ?  Tes^  certainly,  if,  as  asamned  by  Orem  and 
Stokes,  ether  in  a  crystaX  is  incanipre^ible, 

^  185.  But  Qlazebrook  has  pointed  out  as  a  cousequonco  of 
my  suggestion  of  approximately  zero  velocity  of  condensational- 
rarefoctional  waves  in  a  transparent  solid  or  liquid,  that  with  this 
assumption  leolotropic  inertia  gives  precisely  Fresnel's  shape  of 
wave-surface  and  FresneFs  dependence  of  velocity  on  direction 
of  vibration,  irrespectively  of  the  direction  of  the  strain-axis. 
Thus  after  all  we  have  a  dynamical  explanation  of  Fresnel's  laws 
of  light  in  a  crystal  which  we  may  accept  as  in  all  probability 
absolutely  true.  To  prove  this  let  us  first  investigate  the  con- 
ditions for  a  plane  wave  in  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  with  any 
given  values  for  its  two  moduluses  of  elasticity ;  k  bulk-modulus 
and  n  rigidity-modulus ;  *  and  with  a}olotropio  inertia  in  resjiect  to 
the  motion  of  any  small  part  of  its  substance.  This  aK)lotropy  of 
effective  inertia  of  ether  thix)ugh  the  substance  of  a  transparent 
crystal  follows  naturally,  we  may  almost  say  inevitably,  from 
the  Molecular  Theory  of  §§  162—168.  In  Lecture  XX.  details 
on  which  we  need  not  at. present  enter  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered 

§  186.  Meantime  we  may  simply  assume  that  Bp^,  Bpy,  Bpg 
are  the  virtual  masses,  or  inertia-equivalents,  relatively  to  motions 
parallel  to  «,  y,  jr,  of  ether  within  a  very  small  volume  B  containing 
a  large  number  of  the  ponderable  atoms  concerned :  so  that 

BP.%     Bp,%     %§ (124) 

are  the  forces  which  must  act  upon  the  ether  to  produce  com- 
ponent accelerations  dl^jdJt^  etc.    Hence  the  equations  of  molar 

*  ''An  siperimoiUl  cteienniiistioii  of  lbs  VaIom  of  ths  VeloeiUes  of  Normal 
Propagstion  of  Plans  Wa?es  in  different  direotiont  in  a  Biaial  Oiyttal,  and  a  Com- 
parifon  of  Ibo  Beinlta  with  theoiy."  By  B.  T.  Olazebrook,  Communicated  bj 
J.  Clerk  MaxwdL    Phil  Tram.  Key.  Soe.,  1870,  Vol.  170. 
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motions  of  the  ether  will  be  (8)  of  §  113,  modified  by  substituting 
for  p  in  their  first  members  ^,  p^,  p,  respectively. 

§  187.    To  express  a  regular  train  of  plane  waves,  take 


(IMX 


where  \|  Mi  i'  denote  the  direction  cosinos  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-planes;  and  a»  fi^  y  the  direction  cosines  of  the  lines  of 
vibration.    These,  used  in  (7)  of  §  113,  give 


^     -cos^  d   ^f      \x  +  fjy±p^ 


(126). 


where 


cos»«aX  +  )9M  +  7y (127X 


Thus  %  is  the  inclination  of  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  to 
the  wave-normal. 

Using  (124),  (126),  (126)  in  the  equations  of  motion,  and 
removing  from  each  sido  of  each  the  factor 


*/(.-^*r'-) -o")^ 


we  find 


/).a«(A;-f  Jn)  — ^^-fiij^; 


/>^^-(A:  +  l«)C— ^  +  ng; 

/>*7-(*  +  H  -;ii-+«^t 


V (129). 


§  187'.    From  these  equations  we  determine  the  direction* 

cosines  (a,  /9,7)  of  the  vibration;  and  the  propagational  velocity. «. 

of  the  plane  wave  (X,  p,,  p)  ;  thus :  First  solving  for  a,  /9,  %  and 
putting 

f>.-n/a«,    p^«n/fc«,    />,-n/d- (129'X 
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licdtfv  we  find 


n       tt*  — a* 

'_ifc+i«M^    I , ^isox 

'^        n       tt*  — 0^       I  N      /» 

whence  by  «^+)8"+7*«l, 

Multiplying  the  first  of  (180)  by  X,  the  second  by  /a,  the  third  by 
p  and  adding ;  and  removing  the  common  bctor  oos^ ;  we  find 

,.*±ii(^+j*+j;!2L) (iM> 

This  is  a  cnbic  for  determining  u\  the  square  of  the  propagational 
velodty.  The  three  roots  are  all  obviously  real ;  one  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  a\  6^»  c",  and  the  other  two  between  the  values  of 
these  quantities.  For  each  value  of  u*  the  corresponding  direction 
of  vibration  is  given  by  (130). 

§  187^  Calling  ll,^  ti,*  two  of  the  three  roots  of  (132)  we  find, 
by  writing  down  the  equation  for  each  of  these  and  subtracting 
one  equation  from  the  other,  the  following 

n      L(«^«-a«)(ti,«-o»)     (t«i*-6«)(u,«-6«j 


■) 


i^C 


rr^]  («.•-«.«) 


.(las'). 


(«.*-c»)(«,« 
^nd  taking  the  corresponding  notation  in  (130)  we  find 

"''* + P^P*  +  'yi'y*  -  -iJ—  [(«,._  o«)(tt,«-o»)  '•'  («,«-6»)(u,»-6') 


v»c* 


?ir^]«»»' 


COS^f 


.(182'0. 


(tti*-c»)(u,> 

Gompeiing  these  two  equations,  we  see  that  aiOit  +  A  A  +  Vi  Vt 
cannot  generally  be  zero:  that  is  to  say  the  vibrational  lines 
corresponding  to  parallel  wave-planes  travelling  with  different 
velocities  cannot  generally  be  perpendicular  to  one  another.    This 
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result  for  the  new  theory,  in  which  differences  of  velocity  are  doe  MoIk 
to  inertial  seolotropy,  presents  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
theorem  of  Lecture  XII.»  page  136,  that  the  vibrational  lines  in 
any  two  of  the  three  waves  are  mutually  perpendicular;  when  there 
is  no  inertial  SBolotropy,  and  the  differences  of  velocity  are  due  to 
leolotropy  of  elasticity. 

§  188.  In  each  of  the  two  extreme  cases  of  A: »  oo  and  it »  —  |ji 
the  cubic  sinks  to  a  quadratic,  as  we  most  readily*  see  by  (in 
virtue  of  X"  -f  m*  +  »^  ■■  1)  writing  (132)  thus 

XV        /iV         1^'    ^^-^i^f  ^*^'         t>/i*         c«i^  \ 

(1S8> 

§  189.  From  this  we  see  that  ifk  +  ^nis  very  great,  one  root 
of  the  cubic  for  u*  is  very  great,  being  given  approximately  by 

« 

^l^ili!L(xw-f  M*  +  iV) (134); 

wliile  the  other  two  roots  are  approximately  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic, 

aVif        6*u'         d^v^ 
ti'  — a*     u*  — 6*     tt*  — (?  ^      ^ 

This  agrees  with  the  propagational  velocities  for  a  given  wave- 
plane  (X,  /A,  p\  found  by  Stokes  and  by  Rayleigh  from  Bankine's 
hypothesis  of  nolotropic  inertia,  and  Green's  assumption  of  a 
virtually  infinite  resistance  against  compression.  It  implies  a 
wave-surface  proved  observationally  by  Stokes  for  Iceland  spar 
(uniaxal),  and  by  Olazebrook  for  arragonite  (biaxal),  to  differ  from 
the  truth  by  far  greater  differences  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  errors  of  observation. 

§  190.  But  i/k-^^nis  very  email,  one  of  the  three  values  of  u^ 
given  by  (133)  is  very  small  positive,  being  given  approximately 


^;,jV^^^*.±fc im: 


•  Another  way  of  managing  this  detail  will  be  found  in  the  InveetigatUNi  of 
eWral  wavee  in  |  30A  of  Lee.  XX. 
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fbhr.  while  the  other  two  are  approximately  the  roots  of  the  quadratio 

ThiB  is  Fresners  equation  [see  (94)  of  Lecture  XV.]  for  the 
two  propagational  velocities  for  a  given  direction  of  wave-plane 
(\  /^  yX    It  implies  precisely  Fresnel's  celebrated  wave-surface 

aV        6«y         (^^  '       . 

;irs;+;^+prr^"^ ^^^^>'  . 

+  a«6V=0...(188'). 

This  equation  is  got,  not  now  *'  after  a  very  troublesome  algebraic 
process "  as  said  by  Airy*  in  1831,  but  by  a  very  short  and  easy 
symmetrical  method  given  by  Archibald  Smith  in  1835  f;  the 
problem  being  to  find  the  envelope  of  all  the  planes  given  by  the 
equation 

with  X«  +  /*«+V«l  [  (138"). 

and  .  (137)  for  ti  ) 

§  191.  The  theorems  of  Qlazebrook  and  Basset,  stated  in 
§  195  below,  are  readily  proved  by  using  (139)  in  connection  with 
Archibald  Smith's  now  well-known  investigation  of  Fresners  wave- 
surface.  But  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded  implies  essen- 
'  *  tially  condensation  and  rarefitction  and  therefore  a  direction  of 
vibration  net  in  the  wave-plane ;  and  not  agreeing  with  Fresnel's 
which  is  exactly  in  the  wave-plane  (corresponding  as  it  does  to 
strictly  equivoluminal  waves).  For  our  present  case  of  X:  +  |n  s  0, 
the  vibrational  direction  (a,  fi,  y)  as  given  by  (130)  is 

and  (131)  for  %,  the  angle  between  the  vibrational  direction  and 
the  wave-normal,  becomes 

*  Mry*M  Mitthemdtieal  Traett,  p.  863. 

t  Tram.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oe.  Vol.  ti.  fi.  85;  «lio  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  xu.  188S  (Itt 
iMir-jear),  p.  885. 
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§  192.    For  an  example,  take  arragonite  with,  as  in  Lea  XV.  iMu; 
§  S7|  (and  n  » 1  for  simplicity) 

l/a->l-6S01;    a- -65355;    a* -'42718^ 

1/6  - 1*6816 ;    b  -  59467 ;    V  «  35363}^ ,..  (141); 

1/0-1*6859;    c» '59315;    c*- 35183^ 

and  let  ua  find  the  two  propagational  velocities  (tin  ti|)  and  the 
inclinations  (%i,  %t)  of  the  vibrational  lines  to  the  wave-normal,  for 
the  case  in  which  the  wave-normal  is  .equally  inclined  to  the  three 

principal  axes  (X  ■•  /i  ■•  y  » 1/^/3).  By  the  solution  of  the  quadratic 
(137)  and  by  using  the  roots  in  (139)  we  find 


til" » -40234;    Wj-*- 157653;    »i-8r37'-68   ,     ,  _^ 

J  .        }-...(142). 

uf  -  -36272 ;    wr*  - 168377 ;    a,  -  89'  49"^ .    r    \      /• 


'•68   J 

r-24  ) 


Remarking  that  Ui*^  and  u{'^  are  the  indices  of  refraction  for  the 
two  waves  of  which  the  normals  are  each  equally  inclined  to  the 
three  principal  axes  («,  y,  $)  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  neariy 
the  greater  of  them  is  equal  to  ^(1'6816-f  1*6859)»  the  mean  of  the 
two  greater  of  the  three  principal  refractive  indices.  This,  and  the 
nearness  of  %,  to  90^,  are  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  greater  principal  indices:  that  is  to  say,  the 
smallness  of  the  difference  between  arragonite  and  a  unioxal 
crystal.  In  fact  uf^  the  necond  of  our  solutions  of  the  quadratic, 
con*esponds  to  what  would  be  the  ordinary  ray  if  the  two  greater 
principal  indices  were  equal. 

§  193.  To  help  in  thoroughly  understanding  the  ctmdensations 
and  rarefactions  which  the  theory  gives  us  in  any  plane  wave 
through  a  liaacul  crystal,  take  as  wave-plane  any  plane  paraUd  to 
one  of  three  principal  axes,  OY  for  instance.  It  is  clear  without 
algebra  that  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  two  waves  for 
every  such  direction  of  wave-plane  are  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  OT,  The  former  corresponds  to  the  ordinary 
ray:  its  vibrational  direction  is  parallel  to  OF:  it  has  propa- 
gational velocity  \Hnlp^,  or  h,  according  to  (129').  It  is  a  strictly 
equivoluminal  wave.  All  this  we  verify  readily  in  our  algebra  by 
putting  /isO;  which  gives  for  one  root  of  the  quadratic  (135) 
11*=  6^  and  gives  by  (139)  sec*^  «  oo  and  therefore  a  =  90^ 
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Molar.       1 194.    For  the  other  root  of  the  quadratic  (185)  we  have 

4»  IB  O  * 

whence  tt»»c*\»  +  oV; 

tt«-o»-(d»-a*)X»; (148)t 

«»-<S«-(o« -«•)»»    , 

Using  these  in  (189)  we  find 

■ 

-2L«^ (144), 

—     Putting  now  y  aO  in  (188'),  the  equation  of  Freeners  wave-, 
surfitce,  we  find  for  its  intersection  with  the  plane  XOZ 

(f'-'**)(aV  +  c*^-.aV)-0 (145). 

This  expresses,  for  the  ordinary  ray,  a  circle  r  a  6 ;  and  for  the 
extraordinary  ray  an  ellipse, 

f+l-i (!*«)• 

The  wave-plane  touches  this  ellipse  at  the  point  {»,  £)i  hence 

^-^... (U7> 

Taking  this  for  X/y  in  (144)  we  see  that  the  vibrational  line  is 
perpendicular  .to  the  itty-direction,  which  is  the  radius  vector  of 
the  ellipse  through  the  point  (x,  s).  This  is  only  a  particular  case 
of  the  general  theorem  given  by  Glazebrook,  PhU.  Mag.  Dec.  1888 
page  528,  that  the  direction  of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the 
ray  in  the  new  theory  of  double  refraction  founded  on  seolotropic 
inertia. 

§  195.  Moreover  in  this  theory*  Basset  has  given  a  most 
interesting  theorem  f  to  the  effect  that  the  direction  of  the  vibration 
is  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  from  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  to  any  plane  touching  the  wave-sur&ce  (the 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  being  drawn  from  the  centre  of 

*  Baaaet't  PAyricai  Optk$  (Cambridge,  1S92),  1 265. 

t  Given  alio  for  a  ?ezj  different  djnamieal  iheoiy  in?ol?ing  zero  ?elocitj  of  oon- 
densational-rarefaeUonal  wave,  by  Sarran  in  hiB  Second  Paper  on  the  Propagation 
and  the  Polarisation  of  Light  in  CiystalB ;  LiauviUe't  Journal,  Vol.  xiii.  1868,  p.  86. 
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\  the  wave-mirfiice  to  the  tangent-plane  and  to  its  point  of  contact).  Uoiu. 
Thia  includes  Qlazebrook's  theorem  and  appends  to  it  a  simpler 
completion  of  the  problem  of  drawing  the  vibrational  line  than 
that  given  by  Glazebrook  in  pages  529,  530  of  the  volume  of  the 
PhilosaphiocU  Magazine  already  referred  to.  The  construction  is 
illustrated  in  figure  13,  drawn  exactly  to  scale  for  the  principal 
section  through  greatest  and  least  principal  diameters  of  wave- 
surface  for  arragonite.  P  is  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent- 
plane  KM.  OP  is  the  radius  vector  (optically  the  ray).  J^  is  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  wave-surface. 
FN,  perpendicular  to  OP,  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vibration.  It  would  be  interesting  to  -construct  on 
a  tenfold  scale  a  portion  of  figure  13  around  FP;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  instructive  to  calculate  the  angle  NFP  (which  is  equal  to 
FOP)  and  the  radius  of  curvature,  at  P,  of  the  ellipse.  Figure  13 
illustrates  the  construction  for  any  wave-plane  whatever  touching 
the  wave-surface  in  the  point  P ;  though  it  is  drawn  exactly  to 
scale  only  for  the  extraordinary  ray  in  the  principal  section  of 
arragonite,  through  the  greatest  and  least  principal  diameters. 


Fig.  18. 


T.  L. 


28 
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§  196.  Going  back  now  to  §  194  we  aee  that  the  intenecUons 
of  Fresnera  wave-Burface  with  the  three  planes  YOZ^  ZOX,  XOY, 
are  expressed  respectively  by  the  following  equations 

(t^-a«)(6y  +  <J«^-6V)-0^ 

(r«-6^)(c«j«  +  oW-<J«a«)-0  -  (148), 

(r«- c«)(aW -f6y-6»tt«)»0^ 

which  prove  that  each  intersection  consists  of  an  ellipse  and  a 
circle ;  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  the 
circle  to  the  ordinary. 

§  197.  Lastly  consider  wave-planes  perpendicular  to  one  or 
other  of  OX,  OY,  OZ.  Take  for  example  OJT;  we  see  that  the 
two  propagational  velocities  are  6  and  c,  with  vibrational  lines 
respectively  parallel  to  OF  and  OZ.  The  physical  explanation 
is  much  more  easily  understood  than  anything  which  we  thouglit 
of  in  Lecture  L  pages  17  to  20,  when  we  were  believing  that 
differences  of  velocity  were  due  to  seolotropy  of  elasticity.  We 
now  see  that  the  two  waves  travelling  o^-wards  have  different 
velocities  because  of  greater  or  less  effective  inertias  of  the  moving 
ether  in  its  vibrations  parallel  respectively  to  0  F  and  OZ. 

§  198.  The  fundamental  view  given  by  Fresnel  for  the 
determination  of  his  wave-surface  by  considering  an  infinite 
number  of  wave-planes  in  all  directions  through  one  point,  and 
waves  starting  from  them  all  at  the  same  instant,  is  most  im- 
portant and  interesting;  truly  an  admirable  work  of  genius! 
It  leaves  something  very  definite  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  the 
geometry  and  the  dynamics  of  a  real  source  of  light  travelling 
in  all  directions  from  a  small  portion  of  space  in  which  the  source 
does  its  work.  It  therefore  naturally  occurs  to  consider  what  may 
be  the  very  simplest  ideal  element  of  a  source  of  light. 

§  199.  Preparation  was  made  for  this  in  the  "molar''  divisions 
of  Lectures  IIL...yi.  and  YIIL...Xiy.  and  particularly  in  pages 
190  to  219  of  the  addition  to  Lecture  XIY.  What  we  now  want 
is  an  investigation  of  the  motion  of  ether  in  a  crystal  due  to  an 
ideal  molecular  vibrator  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line  in 
any  direction.  The  problem  is  simplified  by  supposing  the  direc- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  three  lines  OX,  OY,  OZ,  of  minimum,  and  of 
minimax,  and  of  ma;ximum  effective  inertia  of  ether  in  the  crystal 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  found  to  be  a  practicable  IblB. 
problem.  Towaids  its  solution  we  have  Fresnel's  wave-sorfiaice 
OS  the  isophasal  surface  of  the  outward  travelling  disturbance  or 
wave-motion :  and  we  have  the  directum  of  the  vibration  in  each 
part  of  the  surface  by  the  theorems  of  Qlazebrook  and  Basset 
(§  195  above).  What  remains  to  be  found  in  our  present  problem 
is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  at  any  point  of  the  wave-surfiicc. 
One  thing  we  see  without  calculation  is,  that  at  distances  from 
the  origin  great  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
source^  the  vibrational  amplitude  is  zero  at  the  four  pointa  in 
which  the  wave-surface  is  cut  by  the  vibrational  line  produced 
in  both  directions  from  the  source ;  when  this  line  coincides  with 
one  of  the  three  axes  of  symmetry  OX,  OY,  OZ,  The  general 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  had  by  mere  superposition 
of  motions  from  the  solutions  for  vibrations  of  the  source  in  the 
three  principal  directiona  For  the  present  I  must  regretfully 
leave  the  problem  hoping  to  be  able  to  return  to  it  later. 


LEC5TURE  XX 

Friday^  OeUA^  17,  5  p.m.,  1884.    WriUm  afnth,^  1908. 

§  200.  CoNSiDERiNO  how  well  Rankine's  old  idea  of  SBolotropio 
inertia  has  served  us  for  the  theory  of  double  refractioiii  it  natur- 
ally occurs  to  try  if  we  can  found  on  it  also  a  thorough  dynamical 
explanation  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  in 
a  transparent  liquid,  or  crystal,  possessing  the  chiral  property. 
I  prepared  the  way  for  working  out  this  idea  in  a  short  paper 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  Session 
1870—71  under  the  title  *'  On  the  Motion  of  Free  Solids  through 
a  Liquid "  which  was  re-published  in  the  Philoaopltical  Magazine 
for  November  1871  as  part  of  an  article  entitled  "  Hydrokinotio 
Solutions  and  Observations,^'  and  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  Appendix  Q  of  the  present  volume.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  how  atoms  or  molecules  embedded  in  (ether),  an 
elastic  solid  could  experience  resistance  to  change  of  motion 
practically  analogous  to  the  quasi-inertia  conferred  on  a  solid 
moving  through  an  incompressible  liquid  has,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  prevented  me  from  attempting  to  explain  chiral  polarization 
of  light  by  seolotropic  inertia.  Now,  the  explanation  is  rendered 
easy  and  natural  by  the  hypothesis  explained  in  §§  162 — 164  above 
and  in  §§  204,  205  below  and  in  Appendix  A. 

§  201.  To  explain  sBolotropic  inertia,  whether  chiral  or  not,  of 
molecules  in  ether,  from  the  rudimentary  statements  in  Appendix  A, 
take  first  the  very  simplest  case;  a  diatomic  molecule  (Ai,  A^)  con- 
sisting of  two  equal  and  similar  atoms  held  together  by  powerful 
attraction ;  so  as,  with  a  single  electrion  in  each,  to  constitute  a 
rigid  system  when,  as  we  shall  at  first  suppose,  the  forces  and 
motions  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  so  small  that  the 
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electrions  have  only  negligible  motion  relatively  to  the  atoma 
This  supposition  will  be  definitely  modified  when  we  oome,  in 
§§  232 — 242,  to  explain  chromatic  dispersion  on  the  new  theory. 

§  202.  In  fig.  14  the  circles  represent  the  bounding  spherical 
surfaces  of  the  two  atoms.  According  to  the  details  suggested  for 
the  sake  of  definiteness  in  Appendix  A  and  illustrated  by  its 
diagram,  of  stream-lines  (fig.  5),  the  two  atoms  must  overlap  as 
indicated  in  our  present  diagram  fig.  14,  if  the  stream-lines  of 
ether  through  each  atom  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
other.  Without  attempting  any  definite  solution  of  the  extremely 
difficult  pi*oblem  of  determining  stream-lines  of  ether  through  our 
double  atom  we  may  be  at  present  contented  to  know  that  the 
quasi-incrtias  of  the  disturbed  motion  of  ether  within  the  molecule, 
in  the  two  coses  in  which  the  motion  of  the  ether  outside  is  parallel 
to  A1A2,  and  is  perpendicular  to  AiA^,  must  be  different.  It  seems 


Fig.  14. 

to  me  probable  that  the  former  must  be  less  than  the  latter:  I  shall 
only  assume  however  that  they  are  different,  which  is  certainly 
true:  and  I  denote  the  former  by  a  and  the  latter  by  /3.  This 
means  that  if  the  molecule  ^is  at  rest,  and  the  ether  outside  it  is 
moving  uniformly  according  to  velocity-components  (|,  ^)  respec- 
tively parallel  to  AiA^,  and  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  plane  of 
tl\e  diagram,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  etherial  motion  will 
be  greater  by  H^"^^^')  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ether  had  the  uniform 
motion  (^,  ^)  everywhere.    Thus  if  B  denote  any  volume  of  space 


/ 
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completely  snrroanding  one  molecttle  but  not  including  anotheri 
and  if  /» be  the  undisturbed  density  of  ether»  the  kinetio  energy  of 
etherial  motion  within  B  is 

4C5/»(P+iJ^)  +  «l'+)9«1 (149). 

Throughout  §$  202 — 205  we  are  supposing  the  different  constituent 
molecules  of  Uie  assemblage  to  occupy  separate  spacea  In  §  225 
we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  assume  overlapping  complex 
molecules  of  silica  in  a  quartz  crystal. 

I  203l  This  gives  a  clear  and  definite  explanation  of  the 
seolotropy  of  inertia  (§  184  above)  suggested  by  Rankine  for 
explaining  double  refraction.  First  for  a  uniaxal  crystal,  consider 
any  homogeneous  assemblage  (Appendix  H,  §§  3,  6,  15,  16, 17, 18, 
19)  of  our  diatomic  molecules  and  let  B  be  the  volume  of  space 
allotted  to  each  of  them.  The  homogeneousness  of  the  assemblage 
implies  that  the  lines  AiA^  in  all  the  molecules  are  parallel.  Take 
this  direction  for  OX;  and  for  OF,  OZ  any  two  lines  perpendicular 
to  it  and  to  one  another.  In  respect  to  double  refraction  it  is  of 
no  consequence  what  the  character  of  the  homogeneous  assemblage 
may  be :  though  it  may  be  expected  to  be  symmetrical  relatively 
to  the  direction  of  AiA^  because  the  equilibrium  of  the  assemblage, 
and  the  forces  of  elasticity  called  into  play  by  deformation,  depend 
on  mutual  forces  between  the  molecules  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  elasticity  and  motions  of  the  ether  called  into  play  in 
luminous  waves.  In  short/the  essence  of  our  assumption  is  that 
the  molecules  are  unmoved,  while  the  ether  is  moved,  by  waves  of 
light.    Write  (149)  as  follows 

^[i(/»  +  5)^  +  *(p  +  |)«"]-^-10>*l'-»"Prf)---(15O), 
where 

Ai-/»+5;      /V-p+5 (151). 

This  shows  clearly  the  meaning,  and  the  physical  explanation, 
of  the  pst  ppt  Rg  assumed  in  §  186  as  virtual  densities  of  ether 
rektively  to  motions  in  the  three  rectangular  directions.  With 
diatomic  molecules  having  their  axes  parallel  to  OZ,  we  have 
essentially  py^ps*  This  gives  the  optical  properties  of  a  uniaxal 
crystal,  which  essentially  present  no  difference  between  different 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  though  the  homogeneous 
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gflsemblage  of  moleoulesi  oonatitutiDg  the  erystaly  preaentB 
sentialljr  the  difFerenoea  in  different  directions  corresponding  to 
tactics  of  square  order,  or  of  equilateral-triangle  order. 

§  204.  When  instead  of  the  mere  diatomic  molecule  of  §  201  we 
have  in  each  molecule  a  molecular  structure  which  is  isotropically 
symmetrical  (square  order  or  equilateral-triangle  order)  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  one  line  OZ,  we  still  have  p^^p,,  giving  Uie 
axially  isotropic  optical  properties  of  a  uniazal  crystal :  and  this 
quite  independently  of  any  symmetry  of  the  homogeneous  asser.i- 
blage  of  molecules  constituting  the  crystal,  if  the  virtual  inertia 
contributed  to  the  ether  by  each  molecule  is  independent  of  its 
neighboui*s.  If  the  structure  of  each  molecule  has  no  chirality 
(Appendix  H,  §  22,  footnote)  the  homogeneous  assemblage  has  no 
chirality.  And  if  each  molecule  is  geometrically  and  dynamically 
symmetrical  with  reference  to  three  rectangular  axes  (OJT,  OF,  0Z\ 
but  not  isotropic  in  respect  to  these  axes,  we  have  generally  three 
different  values  for  />«,  py,  pg\  and  (§§  187,  190  above)  exactly 
Fresnel's  wave-surface.  This  is  quite  independent  of  any  «yiii* 
rtietry  of  the  homogeneous  assemblage  constituting  the  crystal :  it 
is  merely  because  the  axes  of  symmetry  of  all  the  molecules  are 
parallel  in  virtue  of  the  assemblage  being  homogeneous.  For 
brevity  I  now  call  a  molecule  which  has  chirality,  a  chiroid. 

§  205.  When  each  molecule  is  a  chiroid  it  may  (Appendix  G, 
Part  1)  contribute  a  chimi  property  to  the  inertia  of  ether  oscil- 
lating to  and  fro  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  assemblage.  To 
undei-stand  this  chiral  inertia,  consider  a  volume  B  of  ether,  very 
small  in  all  its  diameters  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length  of 
light,  and  exactly  equal  in  volume  to  the  volume  of  space  allotted 
(§  20 1 )  to  each  molecule.  Let  (f ,  i?,  f)  and  (^,  17,  t)  be  the  components 
of  displacements  and  velocity  of  ether  within  B  but  not  within 
the  part  or  parts  of  B  occupied  by  the  atoms  of  the  molecule. 
The  components  round  x,  y,  z,  of  rotational  velocity  (commonly, 
but  perhaps  less  conveniently,  called  angular  velocity)  of  ether  in 
space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B  and  not  within  any  atom,  are 

2\dy     dxj*      2\dz     dxj'      2\(ii?     dyj        ^      ^ 

^^  %B»  Xv  X<  ^  coefficients  which  we  may  call  the  inertial 
chiralities  of  the  molecule  relative  to  a;,  y,  1  respectively.    The 
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chiral  inertia  with  which  we  are  concerned  may  be  defined  by 
asserting  that  acceleration  of  any  one  of  the  three  components 
(152)  of  angular  velocity  of  the  ether,  implies  a  mutual  force 
between  the  molecule  and  the  ether,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  rotational  acceleration,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equations* 

^^d^Kdy^HJ'    ^"^'^dtAdi^'di)'   ^"'^'^ dJ^Kdx^ dy) 

(183); 

where  P,  Q,  R,  denote  components  of  force  per  unit  of  volume, 
exerted  by  the  molecules  on  the  moving  ether.  Hence  the 
^*  y$  ^-components  of  the  elastic  force  on  ether  per  unit  of  its 
volume  acting  against  inertial  i*eaction  are  equal  to 

''•S-^'  '•'S-^'  '"S-^ <^5*>- 

The  equations  of  motion  of  ether  occupying  the  same  space  as 
our  homogeneous  assemblage  of  molecules  will  be  found  by  substi- 
tuting (154)  for  the  first  membeis  of  (8)  in  §  113.  Thus  with  (153) 
we  find 

(156), 

and  the  sy  mmetricols  in  relation  to  y  and  s ;  three  equations  to 
determine  the  three  unknowns  (,  17,  (1 

§  206.  The  method  of  treatment  by  an  arbitrary  function,  as 
in  §  115, 120, 121, 127, 130,  would  be  interesting;  but  because  of 
the  triple  differentiations  in  the  chiral  terms  it  is  not  convenient. 
All  that  it  can  give  is  in  reality,  in  virtue  of  Fourier's  theorems, 

*  The  negative  sign  Is  prefixed  to  x  ^a  tbeee  equations  in  order  to  make  x 
podtiTe  for  a  medium  in  whieh  right-handed  eiroolarly  polarized  light  travels  faster 
than  left-handed  (see  |  S16  below).  Soeh  a  medium  is  by  aU  writers  on  the  subjeet 
called  a  right-handed  medium,  because  the  vibrational  line  of  plane  polarised  light 
travelling  through  it  turns  clockwise  as  seen  by  a  person  testing  it  with  a  Niool's 
prism  next  his  eye*  The  molecule  which,  according  to  our  inertial  theory,  produces 
this  result  is  analogous  to  a  left-handed  screw-propeller  in  water  and  is  therefore 
properly  to  be  called  left-handed.  Thus  left-handed  molecules  produce  an  optically 
right-handed  medium. 
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included  in  the  more  oonvenient  method  of  periodic  fanctionfl ;  of  iMv. 
which  the  most  convenient  form  for  our  present  problem  is  given 
by  the  use  of  imaginaries  with  the  assumption  (,  17,  ^  equal  to 
constants  multiplied  into 

€  V         «      / ..•(156X 

where  X,  /i,  v  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  a  perpendicular  to 
the  wave-plane,  and  u  the  propagational  velocity.    This  gives 

d         imX,      d         K»/4,      d 

dx     ""tt*     dy     ""li*     di         iT*      '  tt«'     rff" 

(157X 

which  reduces  (155)  and  its  symmetricals  to 

(158)r 

Multiplying  each  member  of  these  equations  by  u*w^  and  arrang- 
ing in  order  of  (,  %  {*,  we  find 

{A  -  W)  f  +  {ixkI^v  -  *^m)  ^  +  (-  «Xb^»M  -  Vv>)  f  «  0 
(-iXy^w-*V)f+(-B-*'M*)<7+(+*XF««»X-- *'/*>')  t-0....(159X 
(+ *Xi<^/*  -  *'»'^)  f +  (- «Xf^»^ -*'/*»')  ^  +  (C^  -  *'»^)  t- 0. 
where 

il-/>,tt«-n;   J-/>ytt«-n;    C»p,tt«-.n;    ^•'-i(^  +  ifl)•.•(160)L 

Forming  the  determinant  for  elimination  of  the  ratios  f,  17,  ^\  and 
simplifying  as  much  as  possible,  with  reductions  involving 

*    X«  +  /*«  +  i^-l (ICl); 

and  putting 

-<**[(Xi-Xy)p»+(x«-Xf)py+(xy-x»)pJ 

*  These  fomuilsii  implying  at  they  do  that  the  ehiisli^  eipreaeed  hj  Umh  ie 
due^  not  to  ehirslity  of  elMticity  but  to  chirality  of  virtual  inertia,  axe  given  by 
Bonaaineaq  on  p.  466  of  Vol  il  (IOCS)  of  his  ThioH§  Anatytipu  dt  la  Clmli». 
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MaIw-  we  find 

+  iul/Em\fi^^O  (163). 

In  (163)  we  have  an  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  for  the 
deteimination  of  u,  the  propagational  velocity  of  waves  whose 
wave-normal  has  X,  fs^ir  for  its  direction-cosines. 

This  equation  is  greatly  simplified  by  our  assumption  of 
practically  zero  propagational '  velocity  of  condensational-rare- 
factional  waves;  which  makes  kfrn^-^n,  and  therefore  by  (160), 

and  (1290 

j^\*j   oV   ^   tt«X«      ^, 

This,  with  corresponding  formulas  for  fi^/B  and  y'/O,  gives 

By  ib^ «  —  n,  we  also  have 

A'-V^p^u^i    B-k'^p^u^\    C-V^p^u\ 
Thus  (163)  is  reduced  to 

•^r/»./vM«*-«')(«*-i')(«»-<*')(;^.+„i?ji+j^) 

-  «*tt«  iXfXtP*^^ + X»X»Pf M* + X^XyPi'^)   -  *tt«^«>^  -  0 . .  .(168*), 

§  207.  The  imaginary  term  in  (163),  unless  it  vanishes,  makes 
eveiy  one  of  the  six  values  of  u  imaginary.  The  realisation  of  the 
corresponding  result  according  to  the  principles  of  §§  150,  151, 
above  will  be  very  interesting.  It  essentially  demands  an  ex- 
tension of  the  dynamical  theory  to  include  the  conversion  of  the 
energy  of  wave-motion  into  thermal  energy, — energy  of  irregular 
intermolecular  motions;  that  is  to  say  the  dynamics  of  the 
absorption  of  luminous  vraves  travelling  through  an  assemblage 
of  atoms  or  of  groups  of  atoms. 

§  208.  Remark  first  that  when  E  does  not  vanish,  the 
imaginary  term  in  (163)  vanishes  if,  and  only  if,  one  of  the  three 
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direction-oosines  X,  /i,  y,  yanishes ;  that  is  to  say  if  the  waYe-plane  MahL 
IB  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  principal  axes.  It  is  certainly  a 
curious  result  that  plane  waves  can  be  propagated  without 
absorption  if  their  plane  is  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  principal 
axes;  while  there. is  absorption  for  all  waves  not  fulfilling  this 
condition:  in  other  words  that  the  crystal  should  be  perfectly 
transparent  for"  all  rays  perpendicular  to  a  principal  axis,  and 
somewhat  absorptive  for  all  rays  not  perpendicular  to  a  principal 
axis.  No  such  crystal  is  known  in  Nature  or  in  chemical  art 
Time  forbids  us  to  go  farther  at  present  into  this  most  interesting 
subject. 

§  209.  Considering  now  cases  in  which  E  vanishes  and  there- 
fore  (163)  has  all  its  terms  real,  we  see  that  in  all  such  cases  it 
becomes  a  cubic  in  u\  A  first  and  simplest  case  of  this  condition 
is  indicated  by  the  third  member  of  (162),  which  shows  that  B 
vanishes  when  pz^Py^px*    For  this  case  (163)  becomes 

(pii«-  n  -  *')  [(K  -  ny  -  MV(xy  xA'-f  X*X*M"+  X^JOf^)] 
where  p'^px^py-pt 


1 


(164). 


The  three  roots  of  this  cubic  are  given,  one  of  them  by  equating 
the  first  factor  to  zero,  and  the  two  others  by  the  quadratic  in  a' 
obtained  by  equating  the  seeond  factor  to  zero.  No  crystals  are 
known  to  present  the  optical  properties  thus  indicated  for  unequal 
values  of  x»*Xy*  X>'  -^^^  ^^  ^^  conceivable  that  these  properties 
may  be  found  in  some  crystals  of  the  cubic  class,  which  might 
conceivably,  while  isotropic  in  respect  to  ordinary  refraction,  give 
different  degrees  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized 
rays  travelling  in  different  directions  relatively  to  the  three  rect- 
angulai'  lines  of  geometrical  symmetry. 

§  210.     For  the  case  of  j^g^^j^mxj^^  the  quadratic  of  (164) 
becomes  (/m*  —  n)*  «=  ©y  u*  whence 

pu'  —  ns  i  <tf;^tt (165X 

In  all  known  cases,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  in  all  conceivable 
cases,  whether  of  chiral  crystals,  or  of  chiral  liquids,  tt»;^i«  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  n;  in  other  words  (§213  below)  the 
difference  between  the  propagational  velocities  of  right-handed 
and  left-handed  circularly  polarized  light  is  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  mean  of  the  two  velocities.  Hence  we 
lose  practically  nothing  of  accuracy  by  taking  u  »  V(w/p)  ">  ^^ 
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lolar.  second  member  of  (165).  Thus  if  we  denote  by  Ht,  Ui  the  two 
positive  values  of  u  given  by  (165)  and  by  u  a  mean  of  the  two, 
we  find  by  (165) 

lilLzlfL^jfaflf;    and"-i^H»e*-?^X (iM). 

And,  in  aooordanee  with  (182),  patting 

^-9 (IMO. 

we  have 

»,-1^^Sf (166"). 

§  211.  To  interpret  this  result  go  back  to  (158)  simplified  by 
making  p^imp^wMpg  and  ;^  ■■  ;^  « ;^.  The  medium  being  isotropic 
in  respect  to  all  directions  of  the  wave-plane,  we  lose  nothing  of 
generality  by  putting  X^l,  fi^O,  yaO.  With  these  simplifi* 
cations^  the  first  of  the  three  equations  (158)  gives  («0  and  the 
second  and  third  multiplied  by  u*/^^  become 

(pu*  - n)  1/  -  -  i^tt^tij:;    (/ott"  -  n)  f -  ix^uff (167). 

Equating  the  product  of  the  first  members  to  the  product  of  the 
second  members  of  these  equations  we  find  (pu*  —  n)* » ;^'ai V, 
which  verifies  the  determinantal  quadratic  as'  given  at  the 
beginning  of  §  210. 

Using  (165)  to  eliminate  (pu* — n)  from  (167)  we  find 

f-lii? (168). 

Hence  as  an  imaginary  solution  according  to  (156)  of  §  206  we 
have  for  (,  ^^  {^  respectively 

0;    0«-^'"^^     ±iO«'"^'"*S) (169). 

Changing  the  sign  of  i  gives  another  imaginary  solution;  and 
taking  the  half-sum  of  the  two  imaginary  solutions,  we  find  as 
a  real  solution 

f-0;    vCcmm^t^^i    f-T  Osin»(«-^)....(170); 

§  212.    The  interpretation  of  this  is,  sinusoidal  vibrations  of 
equal  amplitudes,  parallel  respectively  to  OF  and  OZ;  the  former 
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being  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  or  before  the  latter,  aoeoidiiig 

as  we  choose  the  upper  or  the  lower  of  the  two  signs  in  each 

*   formula.    The  resultant  (y»  s)  motion  of  the  ether*,  in  the 


O   R 


Fig.  16. 


x: 


*  Tbit  (y,  f )  sompontnt  U  inototioaiL  Th«  («,  y)  eoaponent  of  Um  MtM 
notion  If  rotolioiMl  hating  OZ  Mazia;  and  ilia  («,!)  oomponent  it  rotational  haffay 
OIT  aa  alia.  We  are  not  eonoenned  with  this  tiew  at  preeent.  Bat  we  oMet  a 
neoeesarilj  when  we  think  out  the  geometij  of  1 90ft  (162);  and  it  bringa  to  naa 
vei7  eimple  ejnthetio  inTeatigation  of  the  Teloeit7  of  oirenlarly  polariied  light  in  a 
ohiral  Uqnid  or  in  an  ieotropie  chiral  lolid. 
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w  repieaented  by  the  lower  mgns,  is  in  circular  i^bits  in  the  direction 
shown  as  anti-clockwise  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  15).  This 
motion  is  the  same  in  phase  for  all  points  of  the  ether  in  every 
plane  perpendicular  to  OX,  that  is  to  say  every  wave-plane ;  and 
it  varies  from  wave-plane  to  wave-plane  so  as  to  constitute  a  wavo 
of  circularly  polarized  light  travelling  «-wise  with  velocity  u.  The 
motion  corresponding  to  the  upper  signs  is  another  circularly 
polarized  wave  with  opposite  orbital  motion,  that  is  to  say  clock- 
wise direction.  The  radius  of  the  orbit  is  the  same,  C,  in  the  two 
cases.  If*  when  looking  to  fig.  15,  we  take  the  positive  OX  as 
towards  the  eye,  a  line  of  particles  of  the  ether  which  is  parallel  to 
OX  when  undisturbed,  becomes,  in  the  wave  of  clockwise  orbits, 
a  right-handed  spiral ;  and  in  the  wave  of  anti-clockwis^  orbits  a 
left-handed  spiral.  Thus  the  two  waves  are  of  opposite  chiralities : 
the  former  are  called  right-handed,  the  latter  left-handed.  The 
steps  of  the  two  spirals  (screws)  ara  slightly  different,  being  the 
spaces  travelled  by  the  two  waves  in  their  common  period ;  that 
is  to  say  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  waves.  To  understand  this 
look  at  fig.  16  showing  a  right-handed  spiral  RRR  of  step  6  cm. 
and  a  left-handed  spiral  LLL  of  step  5  cm. ;  having  a  common 
axis  OX,  and  both  wound  on  a  cylinder  of  radius  1^  cm.  repre- 
senting C  of  (170).  If  the  radius  of  this  cylinder  were  reduced  to 
a  thousandth  or  a  millionth  of  the  step  of  either  screw,  and  if  the 
step  were  reduced  to  about  4. 10~'  cm.,  either  spiral  might  represent 
the  line  in  which  particles  of  ether  lying  in  OX  when  undisturbed 
are  displaced  by  homogeneous  yellow  or  yellow-green  circularly 
polarized  light,  travelling  in  the  direction  of  OX  positive,  through 
a  transparent  liquid  or  solid  of  refractive  index  of  about  1*5.  With 
this  understanding  as  to  the  scale  of  the  diagram  consider  the 
resultant  of  the  two  equal  coexisting  displacements  of  wave-planes 
represented  at  any  instant  by  the  two  spirals.    At  points  of  inter- 

*  This  if  a  eonrentloii  which  I  have  nnifoniiiy  foUowed  for  sixty  years  in 
nspect  to  the  positiTe  and  negative  directions  in  three  mutually  perpendicular  Unes 
OJt,  OYf  OZ,  It  makes  the  poeitlTe  direction  for  angular  Telocities  be  from  OX  to 
or,  from  OY  to  OZ,  and  frpm  OZ  to  OX.  This  agrees  with  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions of  English  as  weU  as  foreign  books  on  trigonometry,  and  geometry  of  two 
dimensions,  which  make  anti<«iockwise  rotation  be  positive.  It  is  convenient  for 
inha])itants  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  it  makes  positive  the  fmti-dockwise 
orbital  and  rotational  motions  of  the  sun  and  planets  as  viewed  firom  space  above 
our  North  Pole,  which  we  may  eaU  the  north  side  of  the  mean  plane  of  the 
planetary  motions. 
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■eotioQ  of  the  two  gpirala,  for  example  A  ^%  J^»  the  reraltant  XiIk 
displacement  of  each  of  the  corresponding  wave-planee  is  2C,  the 
sum  of  the  two  equal  components.    The  resultant  displacement 
of  the  wave-plane  through  AB  \%  twice  the  distance  from  OX  of 
the  middle  point  tJCAB,  that  is  to  say  2  V(C7*  -  ^iUS"). 

§  213.  Suppose  now  the  two  spimls  to  rotate  in  opposite 
directions,  with  equal  angular  velocity  <tf,  round  the  axis  0X\ 
the  right-handed  spiral  clockwise  and  the  left-handed  anti-dock* 
wise  when  viewed  from  X  towards  0.  This  may  be  realised  in  as 
instructive  model  having  one  spiral  wound  on  a  brass  or  wooden 
cylinder,  and  the  other  on  a  gloss  tube  fitting  easily  around  it 
The  two  moving  spirals  will  represent  the  motions  of  the  ether  in 
two  circularly  polarized  waves  travelling  or-wards  with  velocities 

«'-2t^'     «'-2,r <"*>' 

Xi,  X,  denoting  the  steps  of  the  two  screws.  The  motion  of  the 
ether  in  any  fixed  plane  perpendicular  to  OX,  the  plane  through 
AR  for  instance  in  the  diagram,  will  be  found  by  the  geometrical 
construction  of  §  21 2.  Thus  we  see  that  a  very  short  time  after 
the  time  of  the  configuration  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  point  D 
will  come  to  the  plane  through  AB^  and  the  points  il,  B  will 
come  together  at  2):  immediately  after  this  they  will  separate, 
A  leftwards  in  the  diagram,  B  rightwards.  Considering  the  whole 
movement  we  see  that  in  any  one  fixed  plane  through  OX,  a 
wave-plane  of  the  ether  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  fixed  straight  line. 
The  point  D  will  travel  ir-wards  with  a  velocity  equal  to 

ft)/27r  1 


2U1     V     2Vti,     V 


(173X 


being  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  compounded 
circular  waves;  and  will  revolve  slowly  clockwise  round  the 
cylinder  of  radius  0  at  a  rate,  in  radians  per  unit  of  distance 
travelled  «-wise,  equal  to  j 


(i-a-K^a <'"> 


Compare  with  (179)  and  (180)  below. 
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Hoiar.       §  214.    The  Bhort  algebraic  ezpreBsion  and  proof  of  all  this  is 
found  by  taking  the  two  solutions  represented  by  (170X  (171)  and 
f  writing  down  their  sum  with  modification  as  follows  :-^ 


J-008-(«-^)  +  C0««(«-f) 


$ 


■■200BCi 


(•-^-^«-ia-s)'"-<"«' 
^— ™.((-i)+«i..((-D 

For  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these  we  find 

V(^+n.2(7c«.«(«-^-2^) (177). 

and 

I— «l(^5 • ("»> 

These  equations  express  rectilinear  vibration  through  a  total 

range  40  in  period  — ,  in  the  line  whose  azimuth  is 

w 

-1(^3 ("»> 

This  shows  that  the  vibrational  line  in  plane  polarised  light 
revolves  clockwise  in  the  wave-plane  at  a  rate  r»  in  turns  per  unit 
of  space  travelled,  expressed  by 

r-;?.fi-i)---HL!l!^-j!?L=^ (180). 

In  the  last  member  r  denotes  the  period  of  the  vibrationsy  and  a 

denotes  VuiiCn  or  the  "geometric  mean"*  of  the  propagational 
velocities^  of  the  two  waves. 

§  215.    Returning  now  to  figure  16  we  see  that,  as  virtually 
said  in  §§  212,  213 ; 

• 

L  The  orbital  motions  in  right-handed  circularly  polarized 
light  coming  towards  the  eye  are  clockwise,  and  in  left-handed 
anti-clockwise. 
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TL  The  Yibrational  line  of  plane  polarised  light  traYeraing 
a  chiral  medium  towards  the  eye,  turns  clockwise  when  the 
velocity  of  right-handed  circulariy  polarized  light  is  greater,  and 
anti-dockwise  when  it  is  less,  than  that  of  left-handed  circulariy 
polarized  light. 

III.  A  chiral  medium  is  called  optically  right-handed  or 
left-handed  according  as  the  propagational  velocity  of  right-handed 
or  of  left-handed  circularly  polarized  light  travelling  through  it 
is  the  greater. 

All  this  (§§  212 — 215)  is  Fresnel,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  his 
kinematics  of  the  optical  right-handed  and  left-handed  chirality 
discovered  by  Arago  and  Biot  in  quartz,  and  by  Biot  in  turpentine 
and  in  a  vast  number  of  other  liquids. 

§  216.  For  the  dynamical  explanation  take  the  third  member 
of  (180);  and  look  back  to  (152)  and  (153)  which  show  that, 
according  to  our  notation,  twice  the  acceleration  of  angular  velocity 
of  moving  ether  multiplied  by  x  i^  when  ^  ^  negative,  a  force 
per  unit  bulk  of  the  ether  in  the  positive  direction  in  the  axis  of 
the  angular  velocity,  exerted  on  the  ether  by  the  fixed  chiral 
molecules.  If  x  ^^  positive,  the  chiral  molecule  is,  as  said  in  the 
footnote  on  §  205,  analogous  to  a  left-handed  screw  and  its  chirality 
is  properly  to  be  called  left-handed :  because  (§  205  above)  if  the 
ether  concerned  is  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
aDgulac  velocity,  the  force  of  left-handed  molecule  on  ether  is 
toward  the  eye  (or  positive)  when  the  acceleration  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  ether  is  clockwise  (or  negative  according  to  my 
convention  regarding  direction  of  rotation,  stated  in  the  footnote 
on  §  212).  With  this  statement  the  simple  synthetic  investigation 
of  the  velocity  of  circularly  polarized  light  in  a  chiral  medium, 
indicated  in  the  first  footDote  of  §  212,  is  almost  completed;  and 
by  completing  it  we  easily  arrive,  by  a  short  cut,  at  the  solution 
expressed  in  the  third  member  of  (180),  for  an  isotropic  medium; 
without  the  more  comprehensive  analytical  investigation  of  §§  205 
to  214. 

By  (166)  we  saw  that  the  left-handed  molecule  (x  positive) 
gives  the  greater  propagational  velocity  (u,)  for  right-handed 
circularly  polarized  light,  and  therefore  (§  215,  III.)  the  medium 
is  optically  right-handed.  Thus  our  conventions  necessarily  result 
in  left-handed  molecules  making  a  right-handed  medium  and 
right-handed  molecules  a  left-handed  medium. 

T.  L.  29 
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Molar.  §  217.  Going  back  now  to  §§  20(3, 207, 208,  /or  light  tmvendng 
it  chiral  medium  with  three  rectangular  axes  of  symmetry  cor- 
responding to  maximum,  minimax  and  minimum  wave  velocities, 
let  us  work  out  the  solution  for  wave-plane  perpendicular  to  one 
of  the  principal  axes,  OZ  for  example.  This  makes  X  »  0,  /a  *■  0, 
y«Bl;  and,  with  (160),  reduces  the  determinantal  equation  (162) 

to 

_(<?-*0[(Psti«-n)(/>^ti»-n)-ti»a^X^]«0...(181). 

Hence,  removing  the  first  factor  (which,  when  Vra^n^  gives  u  »  0, 
for  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave)  and  putting 

f-a^    ^-6«;    "^^^f (182). 

pm  Pw  Pspy 

we  find 

(t4«-a«)(tt*-6")-fl^u« (183); 

a  quadratic  of  which  the  two  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
of  the  jT-ward  waves.  The  third  of  equations  (158)  makes  #»0 
for  each  of  these  waves;  and  therefore  they  are  both  exactly 
equivohiminaL  When  x^x^  is  positive  the  two  roots  of  the  quad- 
ratic are  both  positive ;  one  of  them  >  a\  the  other  <  6*  if  a'  >  b\ 

§218.  In  these  formulas. a  and  b  denote  the  velocities  of 
light  having  its  vibrational  lines  parallel  to  OX  and  OT  respec- 
tively; and  ^  is  a  comparatively  very  small  velocity  measuring 
the  chiral  quality  of  the  ciystal.  Judging  by  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  from  observation  of  chiro-optic  properties  of 
gases,  liquids  and  solids,  we  may  feel  sure  that  g  is  in  every  case 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  either  a  or  b :  it  is  about 
one  twenty-thousandth  in  quartz :  and  in  cinnabar,  which  has  the 
greatest  optic  chirality  hitherto  recorded  for  any  liquid  or  solid  so 
far  as  I  know,  g  seems  to  be  about  fifteen  times  as  great  as  in 
quartz.  Suppose  now  that  p>  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  difference  between  a*  and  6*,  we  see,  by  the  form  of  (183),  that 
the  two  values  of  u*  given  by  the  quadratic  must  be  to  a  first 
approximation  equal  to  a*  and  ft*  respectively :  hence  to  a  second 
approximation  we  have  (taking  forms  convenient  for  the  case  of 

§  219.  To  find  the  character  of  the  two  waves  corresponding 
to  the  two  roots  of  (183),  put  X»0,  ^»0,  y»l  in  the  first  and 
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seooQd  of  (158),  each  multiplied  by  i«>»-*;  which,  with  (182V 
reduces  them  to 

(i..-a«)f-::^ii;    (u«-l^)i,-2&!!!?f... (185)1 

Equatiog  the  product  of  the  first  members  to  product  of  the 
second  members  of  these  equations  we  verify  the  determinantal 
quadratic  (183).  With  either  value  of  u*  given  by  (183X  either 
one  or  other  of  equations  (185)  may  be  used  to  complete  the 
solution.  The  first  of  (185),  however,  is  the  more  convenient  for 
the  root  approximately  equal  to  5* ;  and  the  second  for  the  root 
approximately  equal  to  a\  Taking  them  accordingly  and  realising 
in  the  usual  manner,  we  find  as  follows  for  two  completed  in- 
dependent solutions  with  arbitrary  constants  C^  C^: 

u,>ai    f-(7,cos«(«-^);    ^«-O,^^jJ^sin«(«-0 

(186)l 


§  220.  The  exceeding  smallness  of  ^/a*  has  rendered  fruitl 
all  attempts  hitherto  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  discover  optic 
chirality  in  a  **  biaxal  crystal,"  that  is  to  say  a  ciystal  having 
three  principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  of  minimum, 
minimax  and  maximum  wave«velocities.  If  it  were  discoverable 
at  all,  it  certainly  would  be  perceptible  in  light  travelling  along 
one  of  these  three  principal  axes. 

[Dec.  19, 1903.  I  have  only  to-day  seen  in  PhiL  Mag.,  Oct 
1901  that  Dr  H.  C.  Pocklington  has  found  rotations,  per  cm.. 
22"^  anti-clockwise,  and  64**  clockwise,  of  the  vibrational  line  in 
polarized  light  travelling  through  crystallized  sugar  along  two 
"  axes,"  of  which  the  first  is  neaily  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage 
plane :  a  most  interesting  and  important  discovery.] 

§  221.    For  light  travelling  along  the  axis,  Off,  of  a  uniaxal 

crystal,  take  a^b  in  (183)--(186),  in  this  case,  and  we  have 

by  (183) 

u«-a««  ±ytt (187). 

*  For  •odiom-Ughl  in  qoarU  il  is  •4600.10-^;  and  il  maj  U  opeoted  to  bt 
oonetpondingly  imall  in  bUzal  oiystols. 

29—2 
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I  Mblac       And,  taking  p^^pmt  Mid  Xy  "  ;6i>  we  have,  by  (18S)> 

,~         -^  9  -  ^. (188). 

1    ■  p9 


i«,>o;  f»    C/ooew^t- Jj;  i|--(7,8m«^«-^j 


With  this  notation  afid  with  (187),  (186)  becomes 

\^ 

..•.(188> 
ti,<o;  f»-C;sins»U-^);  i|-     (7,cos»^t-^j 

Thus  we  see  that  for  light  trayelling  along  the  axis  of  a  uniaxa! 
dystal  the. velocities  of  right-handed  and  of  left-handed  circularly 
polarized  light,  and  the  rotation  of  the  vibrational  line  of  plane 
polarized  light,  are  in  every  detail  the  same  as  we  found  in  §§  211, 
212  for  a  medium  wholly  isotropia-  But  we  shall  see  presently 
(§  22iS  below)  that  two  or  three  degrees  of  demtion  from  the  axis 
produces  a  great  change  from  the  phenomena  of  a  chiral  isotropic 
medium ;  and  that  for  rays  inclined  30''  or  more  up  to  90'',  the 
chirality  is  almost  wholly  swamped  by  the  eeolotropy,  even  when 
the  seolotropy  is  as  small  as  it  is  for  quartz  (§  223  below).  As 
remarked  in  §  220,  there  is  no  direction  of  light  in  a  crystal, 
having  three  unequal  values  for  a,  6,  c,  in  which  the  chiro-optic 
effect  is  not  masked  by  the  seolotropy;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
80  interesting  to  work  out  for  a  biaxal  crystal  the  realised 
details  of  the  solution  (159),  (162),  (163).  But  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  work  them  out  for  a  uniaxal  crystal,  because  of  the 
great  exaltation  of  the  chiral  phenomena  when  the  ray  is  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  because  of  the  beautiful  phenomena  of 
Airy's  spirals  due  to  this  exaltation ;  and  because  of  the  admirable 
experimental  investigation  of  the  wave-surface  in  quartz  crystal 
by  McConnel  referred  to  in  §  228  below. 

§  222.  For  waves  transmitted  in  any  direction  through  a 
uniaxal  ciyst^^l ;  choose  OZ  as  the  axis,  and  therefore  let  pa'^Pyt 
Bud  x^^X^,  ia  (158)— (163)  of  §  206.  This  reduces  (163)  to 
J?  SB  0  and  therefore  makes  the  waves  in  all  directions  real :  that  is 
to  say  transmissible  with  no  change  of  motional  configuration. 
Corresponding  to  (182)  we  may  now  put 

^-J-a»;^-<^;^-i,;  ^-A (189). 

Pm      py  p$  pm  pM 
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Without  lodk  of  generality,  we  may  simplify  (158)— {162)  by 

taking 

l»«»0;    X««8in«tf;    y*aootf0  ^190); 

with  theee,  (163')  of  §  206  gives 
(tt«-a«)[u*-a«+(a«-c«)»in«^]«flp[y-(^-A)8in«^i««...(191X 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation  for  the  determination  of  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  plane  waves  whose  wave- 
normals  are  inclined  at  the  same  angle  0  to  OZ.  For  0  »  90^  we 
fall  back  on  the  case  of  §§  217,  218,  219,  but  with  c  instead  of  6; 
and  for  ^a±iO''  we  fall  back  directly  on  §  221.  The  exceedingly 
interesting  transition  from  the  subject  of  §  221  to  our  present 
subject  is  fully  represented  by  the  solution  of  the  quadratic 
equation  for  u':  and  is  best  explained  by  tables  of  values  of  the 
two  roots  from  ^  »  0^  to  0^  90°  for  some  particular  case  or  cases ; 
or  graphic  representation  by  curves  as  in  figs.  17,  18,  19. 
I  have  chosen  the  case  of  quartz  crystal  traversed  by  sodium- 
light ;  for  which  observation  shows  the  rotation  of  the  vibrational 
line  to  be  217''  per  centimetre  of  space  travelled  along  the  axis. 
This  makes  g  *■  4*605 .  10~* .  a ;  as  we  find  by  putting  in  the  first 
member  of  (180),  r  s  217/360 :  and  in  the  last  member  Ui  —  ^  "*  ^; 
and  a  as '647593,  the  reciprocal  of  1*54418,  the  smallest  refractive 
index  of  quartz  at  18'',  according  to  Rudberg ;  and  r  « *58932,  the 
period  in  decimal  of  a  michron,  of  the  mean  of  sodium-lights 
DiDi;  the  michron  being  the  unit  of  time  which  makes  the 
velocity  of  light  unity  when  the  unit  of  space  is  the  michron  (or 
millionth  of  a  metre).    (See  footnote  on  p.  150  above.) 

As  two  sub-cases  I  have  chosen  A«0  and  h^-^g;  because 
for  all  that  our  theory  tells  us.  (§  223),  h/g  might  be  negative ;  or 
might  be  zero  or  might  have  any  positive  value  less  than,  or  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  unity.  McConnel's  experimental  investigation 
seems  (§  228  below)  to  make  it  certain  that  hfg  for  quartz  is  less 
than  unity  and  probable  that  it  is  negative,  and  as  small  as  —  1, 
or  perhaps  smaller.  As  for  ^,  (189)  shows  that  its  value  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period  of  the  light, 
if  X«  ^  ^^^  same  for  light  of  all  periods ;  g  is  positive  or  negative 
according  as  the  crystal  is  optically  right-handed  or  left-handed. 

§  223.  c/a  is  the  ratio  of  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  refrac- 
tive index  of  quartz;  that  is  1*54418/1-55328,  according  to  the 
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'MtOmt.  figures  used  by  HcCSoniiel ;  being  (as  I  see  in  Lsiidolt  and 
Bernstein's  Tables)  Rudbeig's  results  for  temperature  18^  and 
sodium-light  From  this  we  have  (c/a)> « -98832  and  (191) 
becomes 

s->)(i-)-»r 


or  ^.(1+«^  +  ,)L;.^^ 


(198), 


where  1  -f(i«- -01168 sirftf « ^^^  (1  -cos 2^  ...  (193). 

and  5«cr*5r[flr-(flr-A)8in«^..... (194). 

If  uA  uf  denote  the  greater  and  less  roots  of  (191)»  we  have 

a-•(u^•  +  l^•)-l+^(l•  +  g (196); 

a-«(iii«-ii,V-\^[(l-i«^)  +  2(l  +  f(i«)}  +  9*]—(19«)« 

Kemark  that  when  ^»90^  I-ki*- '001168,  q^ar^gh.  Hence 
^ar^gh  might  be  positive,  and  as  great  as  \ .  10~*  (1*168)*,  or  a 
little  greater,  without  making  the  radical  imaginary. 

§  224.  In  fig.  17,  Curves  1  and  2  represent,  from  ^ » 0**  to 
tf«30*,  J  [a-•(Ml•-l^•)-(l -«;■)]  for  the  sub-citees  h^g,  and 
h^^g\  and  Curve  3  represents  ^  (1  —  ^)  on  the  same  scale  from 
^sO""  to  ^sS'^'S.  In  fig.  18,  Curves  1  and  2  represent,  from 
5«30*  to  ^«90*,  i[«"*(«i"-^*)- (!-«'')]  for  the  sub-cuses 
h^g  and  A »  —  ^,  on  a  scale  of  ordinates  ten  times,  and  abscissas 
half,  that  of  fig.  17. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  figs.  17  and  18»  Curves  1  and 
2  represent  chiral  difierences  from  the  squares  of  the  seolotropic 
wave-velocities  calculated  according  to  the  non-chiral  constituent 
of  the  aeolotropy  of  quartz  crystal;  Curv^  8  of  fig.  17,  and 
equations  (193)— (196),  show  that  through  the  range  from  ^  »  O"" 
to  0^6''%  the  values  of  ar^Ui^  a^^i^,  and  q  differ  from  unity  by 
less  than  5*1 .  10"*.  Hence,  through  this  range,  we  have,  very 
approxiniatelifi 

i[a-*(t«i«-Ut^)-(l-f(i-)]i?^i^-(l-«;)   ...(197). 
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$  225.  Fig.  19  illustratea  the  critical  features  of  the  eryrtal- 
line  influence,  and  of  the  combined  crystalline  and  chiral  influence, 
of  quartz-crystal  on  light  traversing  it  with  wave-nomial  inclined 
to  the  axis  at  any  angle  up  to  14"*.  The  crystalline  influence 
alone  is  represented  in  Curve  8  by  downward  ordinates  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  velocity  of  the  ordinary  ray  above  the  velocity 


of  the  extraordinary  ray,  divided  by  the  former ;  in  an  ideal  cryatal^ 
corresponding  to  the  mean  of  a  right-handed  and  a  left-handed 
quarts-crystal  Curve  1  represents  the  excess  of  the  greater  of 
the  two  wave-velocities  in  a  real  quartz-crystal  above  the  velocity 
of  the  ordinary  ray  in  the  ideal  mean  crystal,  divided  by  the 
latter.  Curve  2  represents  the  excess  (negative)  of  the  less  of 
the  two  wave-velocities  in  a  real  quartz-crystal  above  the  velocity 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  in  the  ideal  mean  crystal,  divided  by  the 
latter.  According  to  our  notation  of  §  223,  the  ordinates  of  Curves 
3, 1,  2  are  equal  respectively  to 


/ 


w-1;   ~-l;    -=-w. 
a  a 


.(198> 
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UoUjt.  §  226.  From  (198)  we  see  that  Curve  8  continued  through  the 
whole  range  from  0  »  0*  to  0  >■  90^  ropresents  the  distance  between 
a  tangent  plane  on  a  prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  of  unit  axial 
semi-diameter,  and  the  parallel  tangent  plane  on  the  circumscribed 
spherical  surface  of  unit  radius  (the  ellipsoid  and  the  sphere 
constituting  the  wave-surface  for  the  ideal  uniaxal  crystal  cor- 
responding to  the  mean  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  quartz). 
Curves  1  and  2  represent  similarly  the  projections,  outward  from 
the  sphere  and  inwards  from  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  two  sheets  of 
the  wave-surface  in  a  real  quartz-crystal  whether  right-handed  or 
left-handed.  In  each  case  6  is  the  inclination  to  the  equatorial 
plane,  of  the  two  tangent  planes  whose  distance  is  represented  by 
ordinates  in  the  diagram.  It  is  interesting  to  see  aud  judge  by 
Curve  1  how  closely  at  ^  »  14"",  and  thence  up  to  ^  »  90'',  one  of 
the  sheets  of  the  w&ve-surface  in  quartz  agrees  with  the  spherical 
surface:  and  to  see  by  Curves  2  and  3  how  nearly,  at  and  above  14^ 
the  other  sheet  agrees  with  the  inscribed  ellipsoid.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  interesting  to  see  by  the  three  curves  how  prepon- 
derating is  chirality  over  eeolotropy,  from  ^»0''  to  6^2'';  and 
to  see  how  the  preponderance  gradually  changes  from  chirality 
to  seolotropy  when  6  increases  from  2^  to  14''. 

§  227.  The  characters  of  the  two  plane  waves,  whose  wave- 
normals  are  inclined  at  angle  0  to  the  axis  of  a  quartz  crystal,  are 
to  be  discovered  by  commencing  as  in  §  222;  and,  for  the  case 
there  defined,  working  out  a  realised  solution  from  (159)  of  §  206. 
We  thus  find  that,  for  $^0  each  wave  is  cireularly  polarized; 
and,  for  all  values  of  0  between  0^  and  90^  each  wave  is 
elliptically  polarized ;  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  orbit  being,  one  of 
them  perpendicular  to,  and  the  other  in,  the  plane  through  the 
wave-normal  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  The  former  is  the 
greater  of  the  two  axes  for  the  wave  which  has  the  greater 
velocity  (ui);  the  latter  is  the  greater  for  the  wave  having  the 
less  velocity  {u^.  For  all  values  of  0  greater  than  six  or  seven 
degrees  the  less  axis  of  the  elliptic  orbit  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  greater:  that  is  to  say  each  wave  consists  of  very 
nearly  rectilinear  vibrations,  or  is  very  nearly  **  plane  polarized  " ; 
and  one  of  the  two  waves  approximates  closely  to  the  "ordinary  ray," 
the  other  to  the  ''extraordinary  ray"  in  the  ideal  non-chiral  crystal 
corresponding  to  the  mean  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  quartz. 
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$  228.  Looking  at  the  two  Bub^caaes  represented  by  Ciunre  1 
and  Curve  2  of  figures  17  and  18.  we  see  that  the  differaioe 
between  them  is  very  small,  probably  quite  imperceptible  to  the 
most  delicate  observation  practicable,  when  $  <&".  At  0  «■  lO"" 
the  difference  of  the  ordinates  for  the  two  curves  is  about  1/17 
of  the  ordinates  for  either ;  and  might  be  perceptible  to  observa* 
tion,  though  it  represents  an  exceedingly  small  proportion,  about 
1/500,  of  the  whole  difference  of  velocities  between  the  two  rays. 
This  difference,  as  shown  in  figure  19,  is  itself  very  small,  being 
only  about  18.10~'  of  a,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  right-handed  and 
left-handed  axial  rays.  How  exceedingly  searching  McConnel's 
experimental  investigation  was  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  shown 
in  his  figure  3,  page  321*,  that  from  ^  »  14''  to  ^  «  30**  he  found 
definite  systematic  differences  between  *' MacCuUagh's  The<Hy" 
and  "  Sarrau's  Theory."  The  results  of  MacCuUagh's  Theory  are 
expressed  by  our  Curve  1 ;  and  our  Curve  2  shows  results  differing 
from  MacCuUagh's  in  the  same  direction  as  Sarrau's  but  some- 
what more.  Thus  McConnel's  investigation  was  more  than  amply 
sensitive  to  distinguish  between  our  two  sub-cases  represented  by 
Curves  1  and  2  of  figures  17  and  18.  Looking  at  McConnel's 
figure  3,  and  remarking  that  *003794  is  the  value  of  a  —  6  (our 
a-*c),  which  he  took  as  correct  according  to  his  statement  of 
Rudberg's  results,  we  see  that  what  he  takes  as  Sarrau's  Theory 
under-corrects  the  error  of  MacCuUagh's:  and  our  sub-case  2, 
which  I  chose  on  this  account,  must  make  the  correction  very 
nearly  perfect.  But  I  see  on  looking  to  Sarrau's  paperf  that 
his  theory  was  not,  as  supposed  by  McConnel,  confined  to  reU- 

tively  small  deviations  from  9  »  ^  cos^  0  (McConnel's  notation  of 

his  page  314  translated  into  ours  of  §  226);  and  that  proper 
values  of  his  constants  (without  the  restriction  of  fi  and  gi 
*  relatively  small,  stated  by  McConnel),  may  be  found  to  give  a 
perfect  agreement  with  McConnel's  observations.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Voigt's  theory  as  pointed  out  by  McConnel  (p.  314)l 
Thus  we  may  take  it  that  Sarrau's  and  Voigt's  theories  lead 
to  results  perfectly  consistent  with  McConnel's  observations. 
Theories  of  MacCullagh,  Clebsch,  Lang,  and  Boussinesq,  are  re- 
ferred to  by  McConnel  as  giving  a  constant  for  what  we  have- 

*  Phil.  Tram.  Roy.  Soe.,  Pari  I.,  18S6. 

t  Sanaa,  LiouvilUt  •6r.  2,  tome  xni.  (186S),  p.  101. 
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U6lMr.  denoted  by  q,  and  as  giving  a  fairly  good  approximation  to  the 
lesnlts  of  hiB  observations;  but  decidedly  leas  good  than  Sarrau 
and  Voigt»  who  allowed  q  to  vary  with  $.  All  these  theories  agree 
.  in  taking  the  mutual  forces  between  different  parts  of  the  vibrating 
medium  as  the  origin  of  the  cbiral  property,  and  differ  essentially 
from  my  theory  which  (§§  162—166,  200—205)  finds  it  in  virtual 
inertia  of  the  ether  as  disturbed  by  chiral  groups  of  atoms. 

§  229.    The  following  Table  shows,  in  degi-ees  per  centimetre, 
the  rotation  of  the  vibrational  line  of  polarized  light  travelling 
through  various  substances;  crystalline  solid,  and  liquid;  taken 
.  from  Landolt  and  BSmstein's  Tables,  Edition  1894. 


Sobatanos 

Quality 
of  Light 

Direction 

of 
Botation* 

Botation  of 
vibrational 

line  in 
degrees  per 
oentimetre 

Obserrer 

• 
Solid  eiTatala: 

Bed 

(     ^1 
D^ean) 

D 
D 

D 

D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 

B. 
L. 

S700to8000 

217-27    ) 
21705 
216*84    j 

66*81 

88*86 

10*8 

21-7 
81*04 
81*6 
8880 

1*4147  xdt 
16165  x  at 

Desdoiieaaz 

Borate  Saraain 

Papa    • 
Papa 

H.  Traube 

H.  Tranbe 
Ouye 
Sohneke 
Oroth           , 

Landolt 
Landolt 

Quarti , 

IieadH>poaalpliata-i-4aq 

Potash  Hjpposiiliihate  ... 

Potassiam  Sulphate^  ) 
Lithiam  Ghromata 

Sodiom  Bromata  

1 

Bodiam  Chlorata  

Sodiom  Periodata  4-8  aq 
Llqnida: 
Turpentine  0|^|g... 

Nicotine  Cyfl^JS^', 

*  Clockwise  as  seen  bj  the  obserrer  la  ealled  right-handed  (B.),  anti-dookwise, 
lafi-baoded  (L.). 

t  Where  d  denotes  the  apeeifle  gravity  of  the  fluid.  See  p.  460  of  Landolt  and 
BSmstein.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  the  necessity  of  introdoeing  d  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  my  table  In  the  text,  and  rendered  neoessary  by  the  notation 
adopted  in  the  tables  of  Landolt  and  B6mstein.  Some  other  embarrassing  peonliari- 
lies  in  their  notation  have  prevented  me  from  venturing  to  quote  any  one  of  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  rotatoxy  effect  of  ** active"  substances  dissolved  in 
•*  non-active  **  liquids  given  in  pp.  460 — i68  of  these  tables. 
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$  280.  Importaot  and  interesting  information  regarding 
optic  properties  of  liquids  and  solids  is  to  be  found  in  Maacart's 
Traits  iTOptique,  Volume  ii.,  Edition  1891,  pages  247  to  369 ;  and 
regarding  Faraday's  magneto-optic  rotation  of  the  vibrational  line 
in  pages  370  to  392.  The  first  section  of  Appendix  I  in  the 
present  volume  contains  an  important  statement,  given  to  me  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Stokes,  regarding  chirality  in  crystals,  and 
in  crystalline  molecules.  Appendix  li  (Molecular  Tactics  of  a 
Crystal,  §  22  footnote,  §§  47 — 52)  contains  statements  of  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  pure  geometry  of  chirality.  Appendix  O 
contains  a  complete  mathematical  theory  of  the  quasi-inertia  of 
a  solid  of  any  shape  moving  through  a  perfect  liquid,  with  special 
remarks  on  chirality  of  this  quasi-inertia. 

§  231.  Lecture  XX.  as  originally  given,  and  fully  reported  in 
the  papyrograph  edition,  and  an  appendix  to  it  entitled  ''Improved 
Qyrostatic  Molecule,"  contained  unsatisfactory  dynamical  efforts  to 
illustrate  or  explain  Faraday's  magneto-optic  rotation.  These  are 
not  reproduced  in  the  present  volume:  but  instead,  an  old  papar 
of  date  1856  entitled  "Dynamical  Illustration  of  the  Magnetic 
and  the  Heli^oidal  Rotatory  Effects  of  Transparent  Bodies  on 
Polarized  Light "  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  F.  This  paper  con- 
tains a  statement  of  dynamical  principles  concerned  in  the  two 
kinds  of  rotation  of  the  vibrational  line  of  plane  polarized  light 
travelling  through  transparent  solids  or  fluids,  which  I  believe 
may  even  now  be  accepted  as  fundamentally  correct.  When  we 
have  a  true  physical  theory  of  the  disturbance  produced  by  a 
magnet  in  pure  ether,  and  in  ether  in  the  space  occupied  by 
ponderable  matter,  fluid  or  solid,  there  will  probably  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
magneto-optic  rotation  as  we  now  have  of  the  chiro-optia 

§  232.  In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  what  modification  of  the 
original  Maxwell-Sellmeier  dynamics  of  ordinary  and  anomalous 
dispersion  must  be  made  when  we  adopt  the  atomic  hypothesis  of 
Appendices  A  and  E  and  of  Lee.  XIX.,  §§  162—168. 

In  App.  A  it  is  temporarily  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  a  definite 
illustration,  that  the  enormous  variation  of  the  etherial  density 
within  an  atom  is  due  to  a  purely  Boscovichian  force  acting  on 
the  ether,  in  lines  through  the  centre  of  the  atom  and  vaiying 
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f olaenlai;  as  a  function  of  the  diatance.  This  makes  no  provision  for 
vibrator  or  vibrators  within  an  atom ;  and,  for  the  explanation  of 
molecular  vibrators,  it  only  grants  such  molecular  grdups  of  atoms, 
as  we  have  had  for  fifty  years  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
according  to  Clausius*  impregnable  doctrine  of  specific  heats  with 
regard  to  the  partition  of  energy  between  translational  and  other 
thao  translational  movements  of  the  molecules.  Now,  in  App.  E, 
and  in  applications  of  it  suggested  in  §§  162 — 168  of  Lee.  X1X«, 
we  have  foundation  for  something  towards  a  complete  electro- 
etherial  theory,  of  the  Stokes- RiixhhofF  vibrators*  in  the  dynamics 
of  spectrum-analysis,  and  of  the  Maxwell-Sellmeier  explanation  of 
dispersion* 

§  233.  In  our  new  theory,  every  single  electrion  within  a 
mono-electrionic  atom,  and  every  group  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
electrions,  within  a  poly-electrionic  atom,  is  a  vibrator  which,  in 
a  source  of  light,  takes  energy  from  its  collision  with  other  atoms, 
and  radiates  out  energy  in  waves  travelling  through  the  sur- 
rounding ether.  But  at  present  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
source;  and  in  bringing  this  last  of  our  twenty  lectures  to  an 
end,  I  must  limit  myself  to  finding  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
electrionic  vibrators  in  ether,  on  the  velocity  of  light  traversing  it. 

§  234.  The  "  fundamental  modes  "  of  which,  in  Lee.  X.,  p.  120, 
we  have  denoted  the  periods  by  ic,  tc,,  «?,,,...  are  now  modes  of 
vibration  of  the  electrions  within  a  fixed  atom,  when  the  ether 
around  it  and  within  it  has  no  other  motion  than  what  is  produced 
by  vibrations  of  the  electrions.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that 
a  steady  motion  of  the  atom  through  space  occupied  by  the  ether, 
will  not  affect  the  vibrations  of  the  electrions  within  it,  relatively 
to  the  atom. 

§  235.  To  illustrate,  consider  first  the  simple  case  of  a  mono- 
electrionic  atom  having  a  single  electrion  within  it.  There  is  just 
one  mode  of  vibration,  and  its  period  is 


2ir 


^/^-T^^■ ("">■ 


where  a  denotes  the  radius  of  the  atom,  e  the  quantity  of  resinous 
electricity  in  an  electrion,  and  m  its  virtual  mass ;  and  o  denotes 

*  See  Lm.  DC.  pp.  101,  lOS,  108. 
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^tt"*.  This  we  see  because  the  atom,  being  moiio-electri<Hiie»  has 
the  same .  quantity  of  vitreous  electricity  as  an  electrion  has  of 
resinous ;  and  therefore  (App.  E,  §  4)  the  force  towards  the  centre, 
experienced  by  an  electrion  held  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre, 
is  i^fT^x ;  which  is  denoted  in  §  240  by  ex. 

§  236.  Consider  next  a  group  of  i  electrions  in  equilibrium, 
or  disturbed  from  equilibrium,  within  an  t-electrionic  atom.  The 
force  exerted  by  the  atom  on  any  one  of  the  electrions  is  i^or^D^ 
towards  the  centre,  if  D  is  its  distance  from  the  centre.  Let  now 
the  group  be  held  in  equilibrium  with  its  constituents  displaced 
through  equal  parallel  distances,  x,  from  their  positions  of  equi* 
librium.  Parallel  forces  each  equal  to  it^ar^x^  applied  to  the 
electrions,  will  hold  them  in  equilibrium* ;  and  if  let  go,  they  will 
vibrate  to  and  fro  in  parallel  lines,  all  in  the  same  period 

Jl^'J^ (200). 

This  therefore  is  one  of  the  fundamental  modes  of  vibration  of 
the  group ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  mode  of  longest  period.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  periods  of  the  gravest  vibrational  modes  of  different 
electrionic  vibrators  are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  cubes 
of  the  radii  of  the  atoms  and  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
numbers  of  the  electrions ;  provided  that  in  each  case  the  atom 
is  electrically  neutralised  by  an  integral  number  of  electrions. 
Compare  App.  E,  §  6. 

§  237.  I  now  propose  an  assumption  which,  while  greatly 
simplifying  the  theory  of  the  quasi  inertia-loading  of  ether  when 
it  moves  through  space  occupied  by  ponderable  matter  as  set  forth 
.in  App.  A,  perfectly  explains  the  practical  equality  of  the  rigidity 
of  ether  through  all'  space,  whether  occupied  also  by,  or  void  of, 
ponderable  matter.  My  proposal  is  that  the  radius  of  an  eiectrion 
is  so  extremely  small  thai  the  qtumtity  of  ether  within  its  sphere  of 
condensation  (Lee.  XIX.,  §  166)  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  qtiantity  of  undisturbed  ether  in  a  volume  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  smallest  atom. 

.   This  assumption,  in  connection  with  §§  164, 166  of  Lee  XIX., 
makes  the  density  of  the  ether  exceedingly  nearly  constant  through 

*  Compare  App.  E,  |  23. 
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Uoleeiikr.  all  space  outside  the  spheres  of  condensation  of  electrions.  This 
is  trae  of  space  whether  void  of  atoms,  or  occupied  by  closely 
packed,  or  even  overlapping,  atoms;  and  the  spheres  of  con- 
densation occupy  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  space 
even  where  most  densely  crowded  with  poly-electrionic  atoms. 
The  highly  condensed  ether  within  the  sphere  of  condensation 
close  around  each  electrion  might  have  either  greater  or  less 
rigidity  than  ether  of  normal  density,  without  perceptibly  marring 
the  agreement  between  the  normal  rigidity  of  undisturbed  ether, 
and  the  working  rigidity  of  the  ether  within  the  atom.  This 
seems  to  me  in  all  probability  the  true  explanation  of  what 
everyone  must  have  felt  to  be  one  of  the'  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  dynamical  theory  of  light; — the  equality  of  the  rigidity  of 
ether  inside  and  outside  a  transparent  body. 

§  238.  The  smallness  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  ether  within  an 
atom  and  outside  the  sphere  or  spheres  of  condensation  around  its 
electrions,  implies  exceedingly  small  contribution  to  virtual  inertia 
of  vibrating  ether,  by  that  rarefaction ;  so  small  that  I  propose  to 
neglect  it  altogether.  Thus  if  an  atom  is  temporarily  deprived  of 
its  electrion  or  electrions  (rendering  it  vitreously  electrified  to  the 
highest  degree  possible),  ether  vibrating  to  and  fro  through  it  will 
experience  the  same  inertial  resistance  as  if  undisturbed  by  the 
atom.  Its  presence  will  not  be  felt  in  any  way  by  the  ether 
existing  in  the  same  place.  Thus  the  actual  inertia-loading  of 
ether  to  which  the  refraction  of  light  is  due,  is  produced  prac- 
tically by  the  electrions,  and  but  little  if  at  all  perceptibly  by 
the  atoms,  of  the  transparent  body. 

§  239.  For  the  present  I  assume  an  electrion  to  be  massless, 
that  is  to  say  devoid  of  intrinsic  inertia,  and  to  possess  virtual 
inertia  only  on  account  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  accompanies 
its  steady  motion  through  still  ether.  This  is  in  reality  an  energy 
of  relative  motion ;  and  does  not  exist  when  electrion  and  ether 
are  moving  at  the  same  speed.  See  App.  A  passim,  and  equation 
(202)  §  240  below. 

§  240.  Come  now  to  the  wave-velocity  problem  and  begin 
with  the  simplest  possible  case,— -only  one  electrion  in  each  atom. 
Consider  waves  of  op-vibration  travelling  y-wards  according  to  the 
formula  (203)  below.  Take  a  sample  atom  in  the  wave-plane  at 
distance  y  from  XOZ.    The  atom  is  unmoved  by  the  ether-waves ; 


I 

L 
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while  the  eleotrion  is  set  vibrating  to  and  fro  through  its 
centre. 

At  time  I,  let  x  be  the  displacement  of  the  electrion,  from  the 
centre  of  the  atom  (or  its  absolute  displacement  because  at  present 
we  assume  the  atom  to  be  absolutely  fixed) : 

( the  displacement  of  the  ether  around  the  atom : 

p  the  mean  density  of  the  ether  within  and  around  the  atom, 
being,  according  to  our  assumptions,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
normal  density  of  undisturbed  ether : 

n  the  rigidity  of  the  ether  within  and  around  the  atoms,  being, 
according  to  our  assumptions,  very  approximately  the  same  at 
every  point  as  the  rigidity  of  undisturbed  ether: 

N  the  number  of  atoms  per  unit  of  volume : 

ex  the  electric  attraction  towards  the  centre  of  its  atom, 
experienced  by  the  elcctrion  in  virtue  of  its  displacement,  x : 

m  the  virtual  mass  of  an  electrion : 

E  a  cube  of  ether  equal  to  IjN  of  the  unit  of  volume,  having 
the  centre  of  one,  and  only  one,  atom  within  it. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  E^  multiplied  by  i\r,  is 

''S?-«0-^'«" <^i)' 

and  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  electrion  within  it,  is 

^^(^)^_^   (202)- 

I  241.  The  solution  of  these  two  equations  for  the  regular 
regime  of  wave-motion  is  of  the  form 

f-Osin»(«-J);    «-0'sin»(«- J) (203X 

where  «  is  given.  Our  present  object  is  to  find  the  two  mi* 
knowns  OjC'  (or  ^jx),  and  v.    By  (203)  we  see  that 

I— ■>   T^-i -••(«'*^ 

Thia  redaoes  (201)  and  (202)  to 
T.x.  30 
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•  from  whieh  we  find 


"^         ■■**     (206), 


The  last  member  is  introduced  with  the  notation 


2ir 

rwm  — 


2ir^^   ..(208)5 


where  r  denotes  the  period  of  the  waves,  and  tc  the  period  of  an 
electrion  displaced  from  the  centre  of  its  atom,  and  left  vibrating 
inside,  while  the  surrounding  ether  is  all  at  rest  except  for  the 
outward  travelling  waves,  by  which  its  energy  is  carried  away  at 
some  very  small  proportionate  rate  per  period ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  10^.  It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  wave-length  of  the 
outgoing  waves,  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of 
condensation  of  the  vibrating  electrion,  the  smaller  is  the  pro- 
portionate loss  of  energy  per  period.  (Compare  with  the  more 
complex  problem,  in  which  there  are  outgoing  waves  of  two 
different  velocities,  worked  out  in  the  Addition  to  Lee.  XIV., 
pp.  190 — 219.  See  particularly  the  examples  in  pp.  217,  218, 
219.) 

§  242.  Look  back  now  to  the  diagram  of  Lee.  XIL,  p.  145, 
representing  our  complex  molecular  vibrator  of  Lee.  I.,  pp.  12, 13, 
reduced  to  a  single  fi'ee  mass,  m ;  connected  by  springs  with  the 
rigid  sheath,  the  lining  of  an  ideal  spherical  cavity  in  ether.  In 
respect  to  that  old  diagram,  let  w  now  denote  what  was  denoted 
on  p.  145  by  (  — d?;  that  is  to  say  the  4ispl<^<^nient  of  the  ether, 
relatively  to  fit.  Thus  in  the  old  illustrative  ideal  mechanism, 
ex  denotes  a  resultant  force  of  springs  acting  on  tn  :  in  the  new 
suggestion  of  an  electro-etherial  reality  ex  denotes  simply  the 
electric  attraction  of  the  atom  on  its  electrion  m,  when  displaced 
to  a  distance  x  from  its  centre.  In  the  old  mechanism  it  is  the 
pulls  on  ether  by  the  springs,  equal  and  opposite  to  their  forces 
on  m,  by  wHfbh  m  acts  on  the  ether  (always  admittedly  an  unreal 
kind  of  agency,  invoked  only  by  way  of  dynamical  illustration). 
In  the  new  electric  design,  m  acts  directly  on  the  ether,  in  simple 
proportion  to  acceleration  of  relative  motion.  It  does  so  because, 
in  virtue  of  the  ether's  inertia  when  m  is  being  relatively  accelerated 
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the  ether  is  leas  dense  before  than  behind  mi  and  therefore  the 

« 

resultant  of  m's  attraction  on  it  is  backwards. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  every  one  of  the  formulas  of 
§§  240,  241  (with  the  new  notation  of  a,  in  the  old  dynamical 
problem),  are  applicable  to  both  the  old  and  the  new  subjects: 
and  to  know  that  the  solution  of  th6  problem  in  terms  of  periods 
is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  notwithstanding  the  vast  difference 
.  between  the  artificial  and  unreal  details  of  the  mechanism  thought 
of  and  illustrated  by  models  in  1881,  and  the  probably  real  details 
of  ether,  electricity  and  ponderable  matter,  suggested  in  1900 — 
1903. 

§  243.  The  interesting  question  of  energy  referred  to  in 
Lee.  X.,  11.  18 — 21  of  p.  Ill  becomes  more  and  more  interesting 
now  when  we  seem  to  understand  its  real  quadruple  character  in 

(I)  kinetic  energy  of  pure  ether, 

« 

(II)  potential  energy  of  elasticity  of  ether, 

(III)  electric  potential  energy  of  mutual  repulsions  of  elec- 

trions  and  of  attractions  between  electrions  and  atoms. 

(IV)  potential  energy  of  attraction  of  electrions  on  ether. 

It  is  slightly  and  imperfectly  treated  in  App.  C.  It  must,  when 
fully  worked  out,  include  a  dynamical  theory  of  phosphorescence. 
For  the  present  I  must  leave  it  with  much  regret,  to  allow  thia 
Volume  to  be  prepared  for  publication.  / 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ON  THE  MOTION  PRODUGED  IN  AN  INFINITE  ELASTIC  SOLID 
BY  THE  MOTION  THROUGH  THE  SPAGE  OCCUPIED  BY  IT 
OP  A  BODY  ACTING  ON  IT  ONLY  BY  ATTRACTION  OR 
REPULSION* 

« 

§  1.  The  title  of  the  present  oommunication  describes  a 
pure  problem  of  abstract  mathematical  dynamics,  without  in- 
dication of  any  idea  of  a  physical  application.  For  a  merely 
mathematical  journal  it  might  be  suitable,  because  the  dynamical 
subject  is  certainly  interesting  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation 
to  waves  and  vibrations.  My  reason  for  occupying  myself  with 
it,  and  for  offering  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  is  that 
it  suggests  a  conceivable  explanation  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
hitherto  presented  by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light; — the 
motion  of  ponderable  bodies  through  infinite  space  occupied  by 
an  elastic  solid  f. 

§  2.    In  consideration  of  the  confessed  object,  and  for  brevity, 

I  shall  use  the  word  atom  to  denote  an  ideal  substance  occupying 

a  given  portion  of  solid  space,  and  acting  on  the  ether  within  it 

and  around  it,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  eighteenth  Century 

idea  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  That  is  to  say,  every  infinitesimal 

volume  A  of  the  atom  acts  on  every  infinitesimal  volume  B  of  the 

ether  with  a  force  in  the  line  PQ  joining  the  centres  of  these  two 

volumes,  equal  to 

AfiP.PQ)pB (1). 

*  Commnnioated  to  the  Phil  Mag.  by  the  author,  havhig  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Soeiety  of  Edinboigh,  July  16th»  1900;  and  before  the  "Congrds"  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  Aogaet  1900. 

t  The  eo-oalled  **eleotro-magnetio  theory  of  light*'  doea  not  oat  away  thie 
lonndation  from  the  old  ondnlatory  theory  of  light.  It  adds  to  that  primary  theory 
an  enormoas  provinee  of  tranaeendent  interest  and  importanoe ;  it  demands  of  us 
not  merely  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  light  and  radiant  heat  by 
transrerae  Tibrations  of  an  elastio  solid  called  ether,  hot  also  the  inolasion  of 
eleetrie  enrrents,  of  the  permanent  magnetism  of  steel  and  lodestone,  of  magnetic 
foree,  and  of  electrostatio  force,  in  a  comprehenaiTe  etherial  dynamics. 
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where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  ether  at  Q,  and  /(P,  PQ) 
denotes  a  quantity  depending  on  the  position  of  P  and  on  the 
distance  PQ,  The  whole  force  exerted  by  the  atom  on  the 
portion  pB  of  the  ether  at  Q,  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
calculated  according  to  (1),  for  all  the  infinitesimal  portions  A 
into  which  we  imagine  the  whole  volume  of  the  atom  to  be 
divided. 

§  3.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  potential  in  the  well- 
known  mathematical  theory  of  attraction,  we  find  rectangular 
components  of  this  resultant  as  follows: — 


..(2). 


where  s,  y,  s  denote  coordinates  of  Q  referred  to  lines  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  atom,  and  ^  denotes  a  function  (which  we  call' 
the  potential  at  Q  due  to  the  atom)  found  by  summation  aa 
follows : — 

where  fffA  denotes  integration  throughout  the  volume  of  the 
atom. 

§  4.  The  notation  of  (1)  has  been  introduced  to  signify  that 
no  limitation  as  to  admissible  law  of  force  is  essential ;  but  no 
generality,  that  seems  to  me  at  present  practically  desirable,  is 
lost  if  we  assume,  henceforth,  that  it  is  the  Newtonian  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance.    This  makes 

f(P.PQ)-yQi- (4X 

and  therefore  I     drf(P,r)wm^^    (5)^ 

where  a  is  a  coefficient  specifying  for  the  point,  P,  of  the  atom, 
the  intensity  of  its  attractive  quality  for  ether.  Using  (5)  in  (3) 
we  find 


♦-/// 


^4i  (6X 


FQ 

and  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  are  still  expressed 
by  (2).    We  may  suppose  a  to  bo  either  positive  or  negative 
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(positive  for  attraction  and  negative  for  repulsion);  and  in  fact 
in  our  first  and  simplest  illustration  of  the  problem  we  suppose 
it  to  be  positive  in  some  parts  and  negative  in  other  parts  of  the 
atom,  in  such  quantities  as  to  fulfil  the  condition 

m—o (7). 

§  5.    As  a  first  and  very  simple  illustration,  suppose  the  atom 

to  be  spherical^  of  radius  unity,  with  concentric  interior  spherical 

surfaces  of  equal  density.    This  gives,  for  the  direction  of  the 

resultant  force  on  any  particle  of  the  ether,  whether  inside  or 

outside  the  spherical  boundary  of  the  atom,  a  line  through  the 

centre  of  the  atom.    We  may  now  take  A  w  4fwr^r,    The  further 

assumption  of  (7)  may  thus  be  expressed  by 

^1 
({rr*a-iO    (8); 


f. 


and  this,  as  we  are  now  supposing  the  forces  between  every 
particle  of  the  atom  and  every  particle  of  the  ether  to  be  subject 
to  the  Newtonian  law,  implies,  that  the  resultant  of  its  attractions 
and  repulsions  is  zero  for  every  particle  of  ether  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  atom.  To  simplify  the  case  to  the  utmost,  we 
shall  further  suppose  the  distribution  of  positive  and  negative 
density  of  the  atom,  and  the  law  of  compressibility  of  the  ether, 
to  be  such,  that  th^  average  density  of  the  ether  within  the  atom 
is  equal  to  the  undisturbed  density  of  the  ether  outside.  Thus 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  atom  in  lines  through  its 
centre  produce,  at  different  distances  from  its  centre,  condensa- 
tions and  rarefactions  of  the  ether,  with  no  change  of  the  total 
quantity  of  it  within  the  boundary  of  the  atom;  and  therefore 
produce  no  disturbance  of  the* ether  outside.  To  fix  the  ideas, 
and  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  suggested  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  refractivity  of  ordinary  isotropic  transparent  bodies 
such  as  water  or  glass,  I  have  chosen  a  definite  particular  case  in 
which  the  distribution  of  the  ether  when  at  rest  within  the  atom 
is  expressed  by  the  following  formula,  and  partially  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1),  and  tables  of  calculated 
numbers : — 

^"i+j5r(i-»0" ^^^ 

Here,  /  denotes  the  undisturbed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
atom,  of  a  particle  of  the  ether  which  is  at  distance  r  when  at 
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rest  under  the  influence  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  foices. 

49r 
According  to  this  notation   ^-  £(r*)  is  the  disturbed  volume  of  a 

spherical  shell  of  ether  whose  undisturbed  radius  is  /  and  thick- 

4ir 
ness  ir^  and  volume  -^  i  (/').    Hence,  if  we  denote  the  disturbed 

o 

and  undisturbed  densities  of  the  ether  by  p  and  unity  respectively, 

we  have 

/>S(r»)-S(/«) (10); 

whence,  by  (9), 


8[i  +  ir(i-/yr  


This  gives  1  +  -£"  for  the  density  of  the  ether  at  the  centra 
of  the  atom.  In  order  that  the  disturbance  may  suffice  for 
refractivities  such  as  those  of  air,  or  other  gases,  or  water,  or 
glass,  or  other  transparent  lic^uids  or  isotropic  solids,  according 
to  the  dynamical  theory  explained  in  §  16  below,  I  find  that  K 
may  for  some  cases  be  about  equal  to  100,  and  for  others  must 
be  considerably  greater.  I  have  therefore  taken  K »  100,  and 
calculated  and  drawn  the  accompanying  tables  and  diagram 
accordingly. 

Table  I. 


GoLl 

CoLS 

G0I.S 

G0I.S' 

Col.  4 

Col.  6 

f* 

^«l+r(1.0« 

r 

f'-r 

^ 

(^.l)f* 

000 

101 0 

0-000 

0-000 

101^0 

0-000 

•06 

91-26 

•oil 

•039 

881 

•Oil 

•10 

82-0 

•028 

•077 

768 

•039 

•20 

66  •O 

•049 

•161 

65-6 

•132 

•80 

60*0 

•082 

•218 

891 

•256 

•40 

87-0 

•120 

•280 

25*8 

•367 

•60 

26^0 

•169 

•331 

15-8 

•423 

•CO 

17-0 

•283 

•367 

8-7a 

•423 

•70 

10  0 

•326 

•376 

417 

•338 

•80 

60 

•468 

•332 

1^60 

•131 

•85 

8-26 

.  •678 

•272 

0^90 

-0-033 

•90 

2-00 

•716 

•186 

060 

-   •256 

•96 

1-25 

•866 

•085 

•35 

-    ^486 

•96 

116 

•897 

•063 

•86 

-    -615 

•97 

1-09 

-928 

•042 

•39 

-    -S-io 

•V8 

1-04 

•957 

•023 

'46 

-    495 

•99 

1^01 

•982 

•008 

•61 

-    376 

100 

100 

1^000 

•000 

1^00 

-   -000 
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Tabls  II 


CoLl 

OoLt 

OoLS 

Got.  4 

Col  5 

r 

/ 

r-/ 

p 

(^-1)^ 

OHM 

0-000 

OHNX) 

101^00 

0-000 

•OS 

•091 

•071 

78^5 

•080 

•04 

•169 

•129 

64*4 

•191 

•06 

•285 

•175 

49-6 

•175 

•08 

•297 

•217 

89-5 

•246 

•10 

•851 

•251 

81-8 

•808 

•30 

•551 

•851 

11*8 

•482 

•80 

•677 

•877 

5-00 

•860 

•40 

•758 

•858 

2-46 

•234 

•50 

•816 

•816 

1^84 

•085 

•60 

•858 

•258 

0-83 

-0-065 

•70 

•895 

•195 

0*58 

-    281 

•80 

•929 

•129 

0-88 

-  •397 

•90 

•961 

•061 

0-86 

-  -518 

1*00 

1000 

•000 

100 

-000 

§6.  The  diagram  (fig.  1)  helps  us  to  understand  the  dis* 
placement  of  ether  and  the  resulting  distribution  of  density^ 
within  the  atom*  The  circular  arc  marked  100  indicates  a 
spherical  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  atom;  the  shorter  of 

the  circuhir  arcs  marked  *95,  '90 '20,  *10  indicate  spherical 

surfaces  of  undisturbed  ether  of  radii  equal  to  these  numbers. 
The  positions  of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  same  portions  of 
ether  under  the  influence  of  the  atom,  are  indicated  by  the  arc 
marked  I'OO,  and  the  longer  of  the  arcs  marked  '95,  '90,  ...  *50, 
and  the  complete  circles  marked  *40,  '30,  *20,  *10.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  average  density  of  the  ether  within  any  one 
of  the  disturbed  spherical  surfaces,  is  egual  to  the  cube  of  the 
ratio  of  the  undisturbed  radius  to  the  disturbed  radius,  and  is 
shown  numerically  in  column  2  of  Table  I.  Thus,  for  example, 
looking  at  the  table  and  diagram,  we  see  that  the  cube  of  the 
radius  of  the  short  arc  marked  *50  is  26  times  the  cube  of  the 
radius  of  the  long  arc  marked  '30,  and  therefore  the  average 
density  of  the  ether  within  the  spherical  surface  corresponding  to 
the  latter  is  26  times  the  density  (unity)  of  the  undisturbed  ether 
within  the  spherical  surface  corresponding  to  the  former.  The 
densities  shown  in  column  4  of  each  table  are  the  densities  of  the 
ether  at  (not  the  average  density  of  the  ether  within)  the  con- 
centric spherical  surfaces  of  radius  r  in  the  atom.    Column  5  in 
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each  table  shows  l/4ir6  of  the  excess  (positive  or  negative)  of  the 
quantity  of  ether  in  a  shell  of  radius  r  and  infinitely  small 
thickness  0  as  disturbed  by  the  atom  above  the  quantity  in  a 


KK) 


9S 


•90 


•80 


70 


.60 


^ 


1*00 


95* 


90 


ifiO 


Ts: 


•60 


50 


-40 


Fig.  1. 
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95 


-90 


SO 


•70 
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shell  of  the  same  dimeDsions  of  undisturbed  ether.  The  formula 
of  coL  2  makes  r  «>  1  when  r'  «>  1,  that  is  to  say  the  total  quantity 
of  the  disturbed  ether  within  the  radius  of  the  atom  is  the  same 
as  that  of  undisturbed  ether  in  a  sphere  of  the  same  radius. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  ether  calculated  from  col.  5 
for  consecutive  values  of  r,  with  infinitely  small  differences  from 
r  a  0  to  r  «■  1,  must  be  zero.  Without  calculating  for  smaller 
differences  of  r  than  those  shown  in  either  of  the  tables,  we  find 
a  close  verification  of  this  result  by  drawing,  as  in  fig.  2,  a  curve 
to  represent  (p  — l)r*  through  the  points  for  which  its  value  is 
given  in  one  or  other  of  the  tables,  and  measuring  the  areas  on 
the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  line  of  abscissas.  By 
drawing  on  paper  (four  times  the  scale  of  the  anneited  diagram), 
showing  engraved  squares  of  *5  inch  and  *1  inch,  and  counting 
the  smallest  squares  and  parts  of  squares  in  the  two  areas,  I  have 
verified  that  they  are  equal  within  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  either 
sum,  which  is  as  close  as  can  be  expected  from  the  numerical 
approximations  sliown  in  the  tables,  and  from  the  accuracy 
attained  in  the  drawing. 
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§  7.    In  Table  I.  (argument  /)  all  the  quantities  are  shown 
for  chosen  values  of  r^,  and  in  Table  IL  for  chosen  values  of  r. 
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The  calculations  for  Table  I.  are  purely  algebraic,  involving 
merely  cube  roots  beyond  elementary  arithmetic.  To  calculate 
in  terms  of  given  values  of  r  the  results  shown  in  Table  IL 
involves  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation.  They  have  been 
actually  found  by  aid  of  a  curve  drawn  from  the  numbers  of 
col.  3  Table  I.,  showing  r  in  terms  of  K  The  numbers  in  coL  2 
of  Table  IL  showing,  for  chosen  values  of  r,  the  corresponding 
values  of  /,  have  been  taken  from  the  curve ;  and  we  may  verify 
that  they  are  approximately  equal  to  the  roots  of  the  equation 
shown  at  the  head  of  col.  2  of  Table  I.,  regarded  as  a  cubic  for  r^ 
with  any  given  values  of  r  and  K. 

Thus,  for  example,  taking  /  » *929  we  calculate  r  » '811, 

„      r'  =  '816  „  r»-498, 

„      /--GTT  „  r-'801. 

„      /=091  „  r--0208. 

where  we  should  have  r  •■  '8,  '5»  '3,  and  02  respectively.  These 
approximations  are  good  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

I  8.  The  diagram  of  fig.  2  is  interesting,  as  showing  how, 
with  densities  of  ether  varying  through  the  wide  range  of  from 
*35  to  101,  the  whole  mass  within  the  atom  is  distributed  among 
the  concentric  spherical  surfaces  of  equal  density.  We  see  by  it» 
interpreted  in  conjunction  with  col.  4  of  the  tables,  that  from  the 
centre  to  *36  of  the  radius  the  density  falls  from  101  to  1.  For 
radii  from  '56  to  1,  the  values  of  {p  —  1)  r"  deci*ease  to  a  negative 
minimum  of  *525  at  r  » *93,  and  rise  to  zero  at  r  «  1.  The  place 
of  minimum  density  is  of  course  inside  the  radius  at  which 
(p  —  1)  r*  is  a  minimum ;  by  cols.  4  and  3  of  Table  I.,  and  cola.  4 
and  1  of  Table  IL,  we  see  that  the  minimum  density  is  about  *35» 
and  at  distance  approximately  '87  from  the  centre. 

§  9.  Let  us  suppose  now  our  atom  to  be  set  in  motion  through 
space  occupied  by  ether,  and  kept  in  motion  with  a  uniform 
velocity  v,  which  we  shall  firat  suppose  to  be  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  propagational  velocity  of  equivoluminal* 
waves  through  pure  ether  undisturbed  by  any  other  substance 
than  that  of  the  atom.    The  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 

*  That  !•  to  Bay,  waTSs  of  trantrene  Tibration,  being  the  only  kind  of  waw  in 
an  iaotropio  solid  in  which  ereiy  part  of  the  solid  keeps  its  volume  onchanged 
during  the  motion.    See  Phil,  Mag,,  May,  August,  and  Ootober^  1S99. 
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round  the  sun  being  about  1/10,000  of  the  velocity  of  light,  ia 
small  enough  to  give  results,  kinematic  and  dynamic,  in  respect 
to  the  relative  motion  of  ether  and  the  atoms  constituting  the 
earth  closely  in  agreement  with  this  supposition.  According  to 
it,  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the  ether  at  any  instant  is  the 
same  as  if  the  atom  were  at  rest ;  and  to  find  the  motion  produced 
in  the  ether  by  the  motion  of  the  atom,  we  have  a  purely 
kinematic  problem  of  which  an  easy  graphic  solution  is  found 
by  marking  on  a  diagram  the  successive  positions  thus  determined 
for  any  particle  of  the  ether,  according  to  the  positions  of  the 
atom  at  successive  times  with  short  enough  intervals  between 
them,  to  show  clearly  the  path  and  the  varying  velocity  of  the 
particle. 

§  10.  Look,  for  example,  at  fig.  3,  in  which  a  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  atom  at  the  middle  instant  of  the  time  we  are 
going  to  consider,  is  indicated  by  a  semicircle  C^AC^,  with 
diameter  O^C^i  equal  to  two  units  of  length.  Suppose  the  centre 
of  the  atom  to  move  from  right  to  left  in  the  straight  line  0^0^^ 
with  velocity  '1,  taking  for  unit  of  time  the  time  of  travelling  1/10 
of  the  radius.  Thus,  reckoning  firom  the  time  when  the  centre 
is  at  C«,  the  times  when  it  is  at  C„  C«,  C^t,  0^,  C»  are  2,  5,  lU, 
18,  20.  Let  ^  be  the  undisturbed  position  of  a  particle  of  ether 
before  time  2  when  the  atom  reaches  it,  and  after  time  18  when 
the  atom  leaves  it.  This  implies  that  QfO^ » Q'Ou » 1»  and 
(7,(7m  »  (7u(7|« » *8,  and  therefore  CmQ^-^'G.  The  position  of  the 
particle  of  ether,  which  when  undisturbed  is  at  Q^,  is  found  for 
any  instant  t  of  the  disturbance  as  follows : — 

Take  (7,(7 « t/10 ;  draw  (^0,  and  calliAg  this  /  find  /  -  r  by 
formula  (9),  or  Table  L  or  IL :  in  QO  take  Q^Q^r^'-r.  Q  is 
the  position  at  time  t  of  the  particle  whose  undisturbed  position 
is  Q^.  The  drawing  shows  the  construction  for  t »  2,  and  t »  5, 
and  t«l&  The  positions  at  times  2,  3,  4,  5,  ...  15,  16,  17,  18 
are  indicated  by  the  dots  marked  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 1,  2,  3,  4, 
S,  6,  7,  8  on  the  closed  curve  with  a  corner  at  Q',  which  has  been 
found  by  tracing  a  smooth  curve  through  them.  This  curve, 
which,  for  brevity,  we  shall  call  the  orbit  of  the  particle,  is 
clearly  tangential  to  the  lines  Q'C^  and  0^0^.  By  looking  to  the 
formula  (9),  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  zero  at 
the  instants  of  leaving  Q  and  returning  to  it.    Fig.  4  shows  the 
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particnlar  orbil  of  fig.  8»  and  nine  others  drawn  by  the  iame 
method;  in  all  ten  orbits  of  ten  particles  whose  undisturbed 
positions  are  in  one  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  centre  of  the  atom,  and  at  distances  0,  '1,  '2,  •••  *9  from  it 
All  these  particles  are  again  in  one  straight  line  at  time  10,  being 
what  we  may  call  the  time  of  mid-orbit  of  each  particle.  The 
numbers  marked  on  the  right-hand  halves  of  the  orbits  are  times 
from  the  zero  of  our  reckoning;  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  ...  etc.  on 
the  left  correspond  to  times  11,  12,  13  ...  of  our  reckoning  as 
hitherto,  or  to  times  1,  2,  3  ...  after  mid-orbit  passages.  Lines 
drawn  across  the  orbits  through  1,  2,  3  ...  on  the  left,  show 
simultaneous  positions  of  the  ten  particles  at  times  1,  2,  3  after 
mid-orbit  The  line  drawn  from  4  across  seven  of  the  curved 
orbits,  shows  for  time  4  after  mid-orbit,  simultaneous  positions 
of  eight  particles,  whose  undisturbed  distances  are  0,  '1,  ...  *7. 
Remark  that  the  orbit  for  the  first  of  these  ten  particles  is  a 
straight  line. 

§  11.  We  have  thus  in  §  10  solved  one  of  the  two  chief 
kinematic  questions  presented  by  our  problem: — to  find  the 
orbit  of  a  particle  of  ether  as  disturbed  by  the  moving  atom, 
relatively  to  the  surrounding  ether  supposed  fixed.  The  other 
question,  to  find  the  path  traced  through  the  atom  supposed  fixed 
while,  through  all  space  outside  the  atom,  the  ether  is  supposed 
to  move  uniformly  in  parallel  lines,  is  easily  solved,  as  follows : — 
Going  back  to  fig.  3,  suppose  now  that  instead  of,  as  in  §  10,  the 
atom  moving  from  right  to  left  with  velocity  '1  and  the  ether 
outside  it  at  rest,  the  atom  is  at  rest  and  the  ether  outside  it  is 
moving  from  leffc  to  right  with  velocity  '1.%  Let  %  %  '4,  '5,  '6,  7, 
'8,  '9,  0, 1,  %  %  %  %  %  7,  '8  be  the  path  of  a  particle  of  ether 
through  the  atom  marked  by  seventeen  points  corresponding  to 
the  same  numbers  unaccented  showing  the  orbit  of  the  same 
particle  of  ether  on  the  former  supposition.  On  both  suppositions, 
the  position  of  the  particle  of  ether  at  time  10  from  our  original 
era,  (§  10),  is  marked  0.  For  times  11,  12, 13,  etc.,  the  positions 
of  the  particle  on  the  former  supposition  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8  on  the  left  half  of  the  orbit.  The  positions  of  the  same 
particle  on  the  present  supposition  are  found  by  drawing  from  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  ...  7,  8  parallel  lines  to  the  right,  1  %  2  %  3  '3,  ... 
7  7,  8  '8,  equal  respectively  to  1,  %  3, ...  7,  8  of  the  radius  of 
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the  atom,  being  onr  unit  of  tenjrth.    Thus  we  have  the  Utter  half 

of  the  paaaaf^  of  the  particle  through  the  atom ;  the  first  half  is 
equal  and  similar  od  the  left-hand  side  of  the  atom.    Applying 


< 


Fig.  4. 

the  same  process  to  every  one  of  the  ten  orbits  shown  in 
lig.  4,  and  to  the  nine  orbits  of  particles  whose  undisturbed 
distances  from  the  central  line  on  the  other  side  are  '1,  '2,  ...  "9, 
we  find  the  set  of  Btream-lines  shown  in  tig.  5  (p.  480).  The 
dots  OD  these  lines  show  the  positions  of  the  particles  at  Umea 
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0, 1,  S, ...  19,  SO  of  onr  origiital  reckoning  ($  10).  The  namben 
on  the  stream-Une  of  the  particle  whom  undisturbed  distance 
from  the  oentral  line  it  "6  are  marked  for  oompariBon  with  6g.  8. 


The  lines  drawn  across  the  stream-lines  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
fig.  5  show  flimaltaneous  positions  of  rows  of  particles  of  ether 
which,  when  undisturbed,  are  in  stnught  lines  perpendicular  to 
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ih^  direction  of  motion.  The  qaadrilaterals  thus  formed  within 
the  left-hand  semicircle  show  the  figures  to  which  the  aqaares 
of  ether,  seen  entering  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the  diagram, 
become  altered  in  passing  through  the  atom.  Thus  we  have 
completed  the  solution  of  our  second  chief  kinematic  question. 

§  12.  The  first  dynamic  question  that  occurs  to  us»  returning 
to  the  supposition  of  moving  atom  and  of  ether  outside  it  at  rest, 
is : — What  is  the  total  kinetic  energy  (te)  of  the  portion  of  the 
ether  which  at  any  instant  is  within  the  atom  ?  To  answer  it, 
think  of  an  infinite  circular  cylinder  of  the  ether  in  the  space 
traversed  by  the  atom.  The  time-integral  from  any  era  <  ■■  0  of 
the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  ether  in  this  cylinder  is  tK\  because 
the  ether  outside  the  cylinder  is  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  the 
atom  according  to  our  present  assumptions.  Consider  any  circular 
disk  of  this  cylinder  of  infinitely  small  thickness  e.  After  the 
atom  has  passed  it,  it  has  contributed  to  t/c,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  all  the  orbits  of  small 
parts  into  which  we  may  suppose  it  divided,  and  it  contributes 
no  more  in  subsequent  time.  Imagine  the  disk  divided  into 
concentric  rings  of  rectangular  cross-section  edr^.  The  mass  of 
one  of  these  rings  is  iirr'dr'e  because  its  density  is  unity;  and 
all  its  parts  move  in  equal  and  similar  orbits.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  total  contribution  of  the  disk  amounts  to 

2ire  j' dry  jcU^/dt ...(12), 

where  fd^/dt  denotes  integration  over  one-half  the  orbit  of  a 
particle  of  ether  whose  undisturbed  distance  from  the  central 
line  is  r^;  (because  ^d^jdP  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  an  ideal 
particle  of  unit  mass  moving  in  the  orbit  considered).  Now  the 
time-integral  kI  is  wholly  made  up  by  contributions  of  successive 
disks  of  the  cylinder.  Hence  (12)  shows  the  contribution  per 
time  e/g,  q  being  the  velocity  of  the  atom;  and  (/c  being  the 
contribution  per  unit  of  time)  we  therefore  have 


2irq  C  drY  jdfi'ldt (13). 


§  18.  The  double  integral  shown  in  (IS)  has  been  evaluated 
with  amply  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose  by  seem- 
ingly rough  summations ;  firstly,  the  summations  fd^/dt  for  the 
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ten  orbits  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  secondly,  summation  of  these  sums 
each  multiplied  by  d//.  In  the  summations  for  each  half-orbit, 
di  has  been  taken  as  the  lengths  of  the  curve  between  the  con- 
secutive  points  from  which  the  curve  has  been  traced.  This 
implies  taking  di^l  throughout  the  three  orbits  corresponding 
to  undisturbed  distances  from  the  central  line  equal  respectively 
to  0,  *6.  *8 ;  and  throughout  the  other  semi-orbits,  except  for  the 
portions  next  the  comer,  which  correspond  essentially  to  intervals 
each  <1.  The  plan  followed  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  Table  III.,  which  shows  the  whole  process  of 
calculating  and  summing  the  parts  for  the  orbit  corresponding 
to  undisturbed  distance  '7. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  sums  for  the  ten  orbits  and  the  products 
of  each  sum  multiplied  by  the  proper  value  of  /,  to  prepare  for 
the  final  integration,  which  has  been  performed  by  finding  the 
area  of  a  representative  curve  drawn  on  conveniently  squared 
paper  as  described  in  §  6  above.  The  result  thus  found  is  '02115. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that,  within  *1  per  cent,  this  agrees 
with  the  simple  sum  of  the  widely  different  numbers  shown  in 
ooL  3  of  Table  IV. 


Table  m. 
Orbit  f^  =n  -7. 


Table  IV. 


dt 

d^ 

dt 

d^ldi 

•006 
•187 
•112 
•077 
•050 
•048 
•050 
•052 

•000086 
•018769 
•012544 
•005929 
•002500 
•002304 
•002500 
•002704 

0^14 
100 
100 
100 
1-00 
100 
100 
1-00 

•000257 
•018769 
•012544 
•005929 
•002500 
•002304 
•002500 
•002704 

* 

Sam 

•047607 

/ 

fdi^ldt 

'l.f".  fd^ldt 

•0 

•0818 

•00000 

•1 

•0804 

•00080 

•2 

•0781 

•00156 

•8 

•0769 

•00231 

•4 

•0722 

•00280 

•5 

•0070 

•00335 

•6 

•0567 

•00310 

•7 

•0475 

•00832 

•8 

•0310 

•00248 

•9 

•0114 

•00102 

Sum 

•02118 

§  14.    Using  in  (13)  the  conclusion  of  §  13,  and  taking  q^l, 
we  find 

^-2ir. -002116 (14). 

A  convenient  way  of  explaining  this  result  is  to  remark  that  it  is 
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(4ir  1        \ 
"a  5 ^^^1  ^^  ***  ^^^^  globe  of  rij 


matter  of  the  same  bulk  as  our  atom,  moving  with  the  same 
velocity.  Looking  now  at  the  definition  of  k  in  the  beginning 
of  §12,  we  may  put  our  conclusion  in  words,  thus: — ^The  dis- 
tribution of  etherial  density  within  *our  ideal  spherical  atom 
represented  by  (11)  with  £*  «■  100,  gives  rise  to  kinetic  energy 
of  the  ether  within  it  at  any  instant,  when  the  atom  is  moving 
slowly  through  space  filled  with  ether,  equal  to  *634  of  the  kinetic 
energy  of  motion  with  the  same  velocity  through  ideal  void  space, 
of  an  ideal  rigid  globe  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  atom,  and  the 
same  density  as  the  undisturbed  density  of  the  ether.  Thus  if 
the  atom,  which  we  are  supposing  to  be  a  constituent  of  real 
ponderable  matter,  has  an  inertia  of  its  own  equal  to  /  per  unit 
of  its  volume,  the  effective  inertia  of  its  motion  through  space 

occupied  by  ether  will  be  ^^(/  +  *634);  the  diameter  of  the 

atom  being  now  denoted  by  8  (instead  of  2  as  hitherto),  and  the 
inertia  of  unit  bulk  of  the  ether  being  still  (as  hitherto)  taken  as 
unit  of  inertia.  In  all  that  follows  we  shall  suppose  /  to  be  very 
great,  much  greater  than  10* ;  perhaps  greater  than  10^*. 

§  16.  C!onsider  now,  as  in  §  11  above,  our  atom  at  rest;  and 
the  ether  moving  uniformly  in  the  space  around  the  atom,  and 
through  the  space  occupied  by  the  atom,  according  to  the  curved 
stream-lines  and  the  varying  velocities  shown  in  fig.  6.  The 
effective  inertia  of  any  portion  of  the  ether  containing  the  atom 
will  be  greater  than  the  simple  inertia  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 

ether  by  the  amount  ^  ^  x  '634.  This  follows  from  the  well-known 

djoiamical  theorem  that  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  any  moving 
body  or  system  of  bodies  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the 
motion  of  its  centre  of  inertia,  plus  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies 
of  the  motions  of  all  its  parts  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia. 

§  16.  Suppose  now  a  transparent  body — solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous — to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  atoms  all  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  quality  as  our  ideal  atom  defined  in  §  2,  and 
with  /  enormously  great  as  described  in  §  14.  The  atoms  may 
be  all  motionless  as  in  an  absolutely  cold  solid,  or  they  may  have 
the  thermal  motions  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  at 

31—2 
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any  tempermtnre  not  to  high  bat  that  the  thermal  velocities  are 
everywhere  email  in  oompariaon  with  the  velocity  of  light.  The 
effective  inertia  of  the  ether  per  unit  volume  of  the'  assemblage 
will  be  exceedingly  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  atoms  were  all 
absolutely  fixed,  and  will  therefore,  by  §  16,  be  equal  to 

l+2fJ^'6S4 (15). 

where  If  denotes  the  number  of  atoms  per  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
assemblage,  one  centimetre  being  now  our  unit  of  length.  Hence, 
if  we  denote  by  V  the  velocity  of  light  in  undisturbed  ether,  its 
velocity  through  the  space  occupied  by  the  supposed  assemblage 
of  atoms  will  be 


/(l+2fj^-634y (16). 


F/(l+yj«*-634 

§  17.  For  example,  let  us  take  i\r»  4  x  10*** ;  and,  as  I  find 
suits  the  cases  of  oxygen  and  argon,  $  *■  1*42  x  10~*,  which  gives 

JT?  s* » *60  X  10"^.  The  assemblage  thus  defined  would,  if  con- 
densed one-thousand-fold,  have  '6  of  its  whole  volume  occupied  by 
the  atoms  and  *4  by  undisturbed  ether ;  which  is  somewhat  denser 
than  the  cubic  arrangement  of  globes 

[space  unoccupied  =  1  —  ^  =  •4764] , 

and  less  dense  than  the  densest  possible  arrangement 

f space  unoccupied  —  1  —  g-^^  —  *2595j . 

Taking  now  JT^s*-  -60  x  10^  in  (16),  we  find  for  the  refractive 

index  of  our  assemblage  1*00019,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  refractive  index  of  oxygen  (1*000273).  By  taking  for  K  a  larger 
value  than  100  in  (11),  we  could  readily  fit  the  formula  to  give,  in 

*  I  tm  foraed  to  take  this  veiy  large  number  instead  of  MaiweU'a  19  x  lO^*, 
as  I  have  fonnd  it  otherwiae  imposaible  to  reoonoile  the  known  yiiootitief  and  the 
known  oondensationa  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  with  MaxweU'a  theoretical 
formulae.  [In  f  50  of  Leot.  XVII.  of  the  present  Tolnme  we  saw  that  the  smaller 
▼alne  10^  is  admissible  and  probably  may  be  not  far  from  the  truth.]  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Ayogadro's  law  makes  N  the  same  for  all  gases. 
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Ml  anemblage  in  which  *6  x  lOr*  of  the  whole  space  is'ooeapied 
by  the  atom,  exactly  the  refractive  index  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or 
argon,  or  any  other  gas.  It  is  remarkable  that  according  to  the 
particular  assumptions  specified  in  §  5,  a  density  of  ether  in  the 
centre  of  the  atom  considerably  greater  than  100  times  the 
density  of  undisturbed  ether  is  required  to  make  the  refractivity 
as  great  as  that  of  oxygen.  There  is,  however,  no  diflSculty  in 
admitting  so  great  a  condensation  of  ether  by  the  atom,  if  we 
are  to  regard  our  present  problem  as  the  basis  of  a  physical 
hypothesis  worthy  of  consideration. 

§  18.  There  is,  however,  one  serious,  perhaps  insuperable, 
difficulty  to  which  I  must  refer  in  conclusion :  the  reconciliati<Hi 
of  our  hypothesis  with  the  result  that  ether  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  is  motionless  relatively  to  the  earth,  seemingly  proved 
by  an  admirable  experiment  designed  by  Michelson,  and  carried 
out  with  most  searching  care  to  secure  a  trustworthy  result,  by 
himself  and  Morley*.  I  cannot  see  any  flaw  either  in  the  idea 
or  in  the  execution  of  this  experiment.  But  a  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  conclusion  which  it  seemed  to  prove  may  be 
found  in  a  brilliant  suggestion  made  independently  by  Fitzgerald  f, 
and  by  Lorentz^  of  Leyden,  to  the  effect  that  the  motion  of  ether 
through  matter  may  slightly  alter  its  linear  dimensions;  according 
to  which  if  the  stone  slab  constituting  the  sole  plate  of  Michelson 
and  Morley's  apparatus  has,  in  virtue  of  its  motion  through  space 
occupied  by  ether,  its  lineal  dimensions  shortened  one  one-hundred- 
millionth  §  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  result  of  the  experiment 
would  not  disprove  the  free  motion  of  ether  through  space  occupied 
by  the  earth. 

*  Phil  Mag..  DMember,  1SS7. 

t  Poblio  Leotant  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

t  Venueh  timr  TheorU  der  eUetrinhen  und  optiMChin  Enekiinmngtn  im  hewtgiem 
JCthrpem,    Leiden,  1896. 

f  This  being  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  velooitjr  round  lh« 
(80  kilometre!  per  leo.)  to  the  velooiiy  of  light  (800,000  kilometrae  per  eee.). 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CLOUDS  OVER  THE  DYNAMICAL 

THEORY  OF  HEAT  AND  LIGHT* 

(Friday  evouDg  Leetttre^  Royal  Inititution,  April  87,  190a) 

[In  the  present  article  the  substance  of  the  lecture  is  repro- 
duced— with  large  additions,  in  which  work  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  and  continued  after  the  lecture,  during 
thirteen  months  up  to  the  present  time,  is  described — with  results 
confirming  the  conclusions  and  largely  extending  the  illustrations 
which  were  given  in  the  lecture.  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  obligations  to  Mr  William  Anderson,  my  secretary 
and  assistant,  for  the  mathematical  tact  and  skill,  the  accuracy  of 
geometrical  drawing,  and  the  unfailingly  faithful  perseverance  in 
the  long-continued  and  varied  series  of  drawings  and  algebraic 
and  arithmetical  calculations,  explained  in  the  following  pages. 
The  whole  of  this  work,  involving  the  determination  of  results 
due  to  more  than  five  thousand  individual  impacts,  bos  been 
performed  by  Mr  Anderson. — E.,  Feb.  2, 1901.] 

§  1.  The  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  dynamical  theory,  which 
asserts  heat  and  light  to  be  modes  of  motion,  is  at  present  ob- 
scured by  two  clouds.  I.  The  first  came  into  existence  with  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  was  dealt  with  by  Fresnel  and 
Dr  Thomas  Young;  it  involved  the  question,  How  could  the  earth  f 
move  through  an  elastic  solid,  such  as  essentially  is  the  lumini- 
ferous  ether  ?  II.  The  second  is  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  doctrine 
regarding  the  partition  of  energy.  f 

§  2.  Cloud  I. — Relative  Motion  of  Ether  and  Ponder-  J^k 
ABLE  Bodies;  such  as  movable  bodies  at  the  earth's  surfacet^^^  n 
stones,  metals,  liquids,  gases ;  the  atmosphere  surrounding  Ae  ^.  \X 
earth;  the  earth  itself  as  a  whole;  meteorites,  the  moon,  the  sun,       ^ 

*  Jawrndl  of  the  Royal  Imtitutum.    AIm  PhiL  Mag.  Jaly,  1901. 
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and  other  celestial  bodies.  We  might  imagine  the  question  satia- 
foctorily  answered,  by  supposing  ether  to  have  practically  perfect 
elasticity  for  the  exceedingly  rapid  vibrations,  with  exceedingly 
small  extent  of  distortion,  which  constitute  light;  while  it  behaves 
almost  like  a  fluid  of  very  small  viscosity,  and  yields  with  ex- 
ceedingly small  resistance,  practically  no  resistance,  to  bodies 
moving  through  it  as  slowly  as  even  the  most  rapid  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  There  are,  however,  many  very  serious  objections 
to  this  supposition;  among  them  one  which  has  been  most  noticed, 
though  perhaps  not  really  the  most  serious,  that  it  seems  in- 
compatible with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  aberration  of  light. 
Referring  to  it,  Fresnel,  in  his  celebitited  letter*  to  Arago,  wrote  / 

as  follows: 

"  Mais  il  paratt  impossible  d'expliquer  Taberration  des  6toile8 
''dans  cette  hypoth^;  je  n'ai  pu  jusqu'ji  present  du  moins  con- 
''cevoir  nettement  oe  phdnom^ne  qu'en  supposant  que  I'^ther 
*'  passe  librement  au  travers  du  globe,  et  que  la  vitesse  communi- 
*'  qu^e  k  ee  fluide  subtil  n'est  qu'une  petite  partie  de  celle  de  la 
''terre;  n'en  excMe  pas  le  centi&me,  par  exemple. 

''Quelque  extraordinaire  que  paraisse  cette  hypoth^  au  premier 
"abord,  elle  n'est  point  en  contradiction,  ce  me  semble,  avec  I'idte 
"  que  les  plus  grands  physiciens  so  sent  faitc  de  I'extrfeme  porositi 
"  des  corps."  • 

The  same  hypothesis  was  given  by  Thomas  Young,  in  Ait 
celebrated  statement  that  ether  passes  through  among  the  mole- 
cules or  atoms  of  material  bodies  like  wind  blowing  through  a  i 
grove  of  trees.  It  is  clear  that  neither  Fresnel  nor  Young  had 
the  idea  that  the  ether  of  their  undulatory  theory  of  light,  with 
its  transverse  vibrations,  is  essentially  an  elastic  solid,  that  is  to 
say,  matter  which  resists  change  of  shape  with  permanent  or 
sub-permanent  forca  If  they  had  grasped  this  idea  they  must 
have  noticed  the  enormous  difficulty  presented  by  the  laceration 
which  the  ether  must  experience  if  it  moves  through  pores  or 
interstices  among  the  atoms  of  matter. 

§8.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  without  contravening  any- 
thing we  know  from  observation  of  nature,  we  may  simply  deny 
the  scholastic  axiom  that  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  jointly 

*  AnnaUs  de  ChimUt  ISIS ;  qaotod  in  ftiU  by  Larmor  in  his  recent  book,  JSther 
and  MatUr,  pp.  890-822. 
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occupy  the  same  space,  And  may  assert,  as  an  admissible  hypo*  \ 
thesis,  that  ether  does  occupy  the  same  space  as  ponderable  I 
matter,  and  that  ether  is  not  displaced  by  ponderable  bodies 
moving  through  space  occupied  by  ether.  But  how  then  could 
matter  act  on  ether,  and  ether  act  on  matter,  to  produce  the 
known  phenomena  of  light  (or  radiant  heat),  generated  by  the  1 
action  of  ponderable  bodies  on  ether,  and  acting  on  ponderable 
bodies  to  produce  its  visual,  chemical,  phosphorescent,  thermal, 
and  photographic  effects?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering 
this  question  if,  as  it  probably  is,  ether  is  a  compressible  and 
dilatable*  solid.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  atom  exerts 
force  on  the  ether,  by  which  condensation  or  rai*efSBU2tion  is  pro- 
duced within  the  space  occupied  by  the  atom.  At  presentf  I 
confine  myself,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
spherical  atom  producing  condensation  and  rarefaction,  with  con- 
centric spherical  surfaces  of  equal  density,  but  the  same  total 
quantity  of  ether  within  its  boundary  as  the  quantity  in  an 
equal  volume  of  free  undisturbed  ether. 

§4.  Considei:  now  such  an  atom  given  at  rest  anywhere  in 
space  occupied  by  ether.  Let  force  be  applied  to  it  to  cause  it  to 
move  in  any  direction,  first  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and 
after  that  with  uniform  speed.  If  this  speed  is  anything  less 
than  the  velocity  of  light,  the  force  may  be  mathematically  proved 
to  become  asero  at  some  short  time  after  the  instant  when  the 
velocity  of  the  atom  becomes  uniform,  and  to  remain  zero  for 
ever  thereafter.    What  takes  place  is  this : 

§  5.  During  all  the  time  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  atom  is 
being  augmented  from  zero,  two  sets  of  non-periodic  waves,  one 
of  them  equi-voluminal,  the  other  irrotational  (which  is  therefore 
condensational-rarefactional),  are  being  sent  out  in  all  directions 
through  the  surrounding  ether.  The  rears  of  the  last  of  these 
waves  leave  the  atom,  at  some  time  ailer  its  acceleration  ceases. 
This  time,  if  the  motion  of  the  ether  outside  the  atom,  close 

*  To  deny  thii  property  ii'to  atiribate  to  ether  indefinitely  great  reiietanoe 
•gftiziet  fbrcei  tending  to  oondeneo  it  or  to  dilate  it— which  aeema,  in  truth,  an 
infinitely  difiionlt  asfomption. 

t  Further  developmenti  of  the  raggetted  idea  have  been  oontribated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to.the  Oongrte  International  de  Physique  held  in 
Pari!  in  August.  {Froe.  R,SJB.  July  1900 ;  Vol.  of  reports,  in  French,  of  the  Cong. 
Inier.i  and  Phil  Mag.,  Aug.,  Sept..  1900.) 
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beside  it,  in  infiniteaiinal,  is  equal  to  the  time  taken  by  the  slower 
wave  (which  is  the  equi-yoluminal)  to  travel  the  diameter  of  the 
atom,  and  is  the  short  time  referred  to  in  §4.  When  the  rears 
of  both  waves  have  got  clear  of  the  atom,  the  ether  within  it  and 
in  the  space  around  it,  left  clear  by  both  rears,  has  come  to  a 
steady  state  of  motion  relatively  to  the  atom.  This  steady  motion 
approximates  more  and  more  nearly  to  uniform  motion  in  parallel 
lines,  at  greater  and  greater  distances  from  the  atom.  At  a 
distance  of  twenty  diameters  it  differs  exceedingly  little  from 
uniformity. 

§6.  But  it  is  only  when  the  velocity  of- the  atom  is  veiy 
small  in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  light,  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  ether  in  the  space  close  round  the  atom  is 
infinitesimal  The  propositions  asserted  in  §  4  and  the  first  sen- 
tence of  §5  are  true,  however  little  the  final  velocity  of  the  atom 
.  falls  short  of  the  velocity  of  light  If  this  uniform  final  velocity 
of  the  atom  exceeds  the  velocity  of  light,  by  ever  so  little,  a 
non-periodic  conical  wave  of  equi-voluminal  motion  is  produced, 
according  to  the  same  principle  as  that  illustrated  for  sound  by 
Mach's  beautiful  photographs  of  illumination  by  electric  spark, 
showing,  by  changed  refractivity,  the  condensational-rarefactional 
disturbance  produced  in  air  by  the  motion  through  it  of  a  rifle 
bullet.  The  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone,  whether  in  air  or 
ether,  is  equal  to  the  angle  whose  sine  is  the  ratio  of  the  wave 
velocity  to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body*. 

*  On  the  same  principle  we  eee  that  a  body  moving  steadily  (and,  with  little 
error,  we  may  aay  alio  that  a  fish  or  water-fowl  propelling  itself  by  fine  or  web-feet) 
through  calm  water,  either  floating  on  the  surface  or  wholly  sabmerged  at  some 
moderate  distance  below  the  surface,  produces  no  wave  disturbance  if  its  vdodty  is 
less  than  the  minimum  wave  velocity  due  to  gravity  and  surface  tension  (being  aboal 
28  cms.  per  second,  or  *44  of  a  nautical  mile  per  hour,  whether  for  sea  water  or  fresh 
water);  and  if  its  velocity  exceeds  the  minimum  wave  velocity,  it  produces  a  wave 
disturbance  bounded  by  two  lines  inclined  on  eaoli  side  of  its  wake  at  angles  each 
equal  to  the  angle  whose  sine  is  the  minimum  wave  velocity  divided  by  the  veloci^ 
of  the  moving  body.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  observe  this  by  dipping  vertically  a 
pencil  or  a  walking-stick  into  still  water  in  a  poud  (or  even  in  a  good-sized  hand- 
basin),  and  moving  it  horizontally,  first  with  exceeding  small  speed,  and  afterwards 
Caster  and  faster.  I  first  noticed  it  nineteen  years  ago,  and  described  observations 
for  an  experimental  determination  of  the  minimum  velocity  of  waves,  in  a  letter  to 
William  Fronde,  published  in  Nature  for  Oct.,  in  PhiL  Mag,  for  Nov.  1S71,  and 
in  App.  G  below,  from  which  the  foUowing  is  extracted.  *'[Becently,  in  the 
**  schooner  yacht  Lalla  Rookh\  being  becalmed  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  I  had  an 
"  excellent  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Helmholtx,  and  my  brother 
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§  7.  I(  for  a  moment,  we  imagine  the  steady  motion  of  the 
atom  to  be  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  wave  velocity  of  the 
oondensationaNrarefactional  wave,  two  conical  waves,  of  angles 
corresponding  to  the  two  wave  velocities,  will  be  steadily  pro- 
duced;  but  we  need  not  occupy  ourselves  at  present  with  this 
case  because  the  velocity  of  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave 
in  ether  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  enormously  great  in 
comparison  with  the  velocity  of  light, 

r 

§  8.  Let  now  a  periodic  force  be  applied  to  the  atom  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  move  to  and  fro  contintially,  with  simple  harmonic 
motion*  By  the  first  sentence  of  §  5  we  see  that  two  sets  of 
periodic  waves,  one  equi-voluminal,  the  other  irrotational,  are 
continually  produced.  Without  mathematical  investigation  we 
see  that  i(  as  in  ether,  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave 
velocity  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  equi-voluminal  wave 
velocity,  the  energy  taken  by  the  condensational- rai*efactional 
wave  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  that  taken  by  the 
equi-voluminal  wave;  how  small  we  can  find  easily  enough  by 
regular  mathematical  investigation*  Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that 
the  hypothesis  of  §  3  suffices  for  the  answer  suggested  in  that 
section  to  the  question.  How  could  matter  act  on  ether  so  as  to 
produce  light  ? 

§  9.  But  this,  though  of  primary  importance,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  very  general  question  pointed  out  in  §  3  as  needing 
answer.    Another  part,  fundamental  in  the  undulatory  theory  of 

**  from  Belfast  [the  late  Pxofesaor  James  Thomson],  of  determining  by  observation 
**the  minimum  waYe-velocity  with  some  approach  to  aeoanu^.  The  fishing-line 
*'  was  hong  at  a  distanoe  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  Vessel's  side,  so  as  to  out  the 
**  water  at  a  point  not  sensibly  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  speed 
**  was  determined  by  throwing  into  the  sea  pieces  of  paper  previously  wetted,  and 
**  observing  their  times  of  transit  across  parallel  planes,  at  a  distance  of  912  centi- 
^**  metres  asunder,  fixed  relatively  to  the  vessel  by  marks  on  the  deck  and  gunwale. 
**Bj  watching  carefully  the  pattern  of  ripples  and  waves  which  connected  the 
'*  ripples  in  front  with  the  waves  in  rear,  I  had  seen  that  it  included  a  set  of 
'*parmUel  waves  slanting  >ofl  obliquely  on  each  side  and  presenting  appearances 
**  which  proved  them  to  be  waves  of  the  critical  length  and  corresponding  minimum 
**  speed  of  propagation.*'  When  the  speed  of  the  yacht  fell  to  but  little  above  the 
critical  velocity,  the  front  of  the  ripples  was  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  motion,  and  when  it  just  fell  below  the  critical  velocity  the  ripples  disappeared 
altogether,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  sea  was  '* glassy";  though  there  was  wind  enough  to  propel  the  schooner  at 
speed  varying  between  i  mile  and  1  mile  per  hour. 
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opUofli  is,  How  IB  it  that  the  velocity  of  light  ia  smaller  in  trans- 
parent ponderable  matter  than  in  pure  ether?  Attention  was 
called  to  this  particular  question  in  my  address,  to  the  Boyal 
Institution,  of  last  April ;  and  a  slight  explanation  of  my  pro- 
posal for  answering  it  was  given,  and  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 
The  validity  of  this  pi^posal  is  confirmed  [in  App.  A]  by  a  some- 
what elaborate  discussion  and  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
subject  worked  out  since  that  time  and  communicated  under  the 
title,  *'  On  the  Motion  produced  in  an  Infinite  Elastic  Solid  by  the 
Motion  through  the  Space  occupied  by  it  of  a  Body  acting  on  it 
only  by  Attraction  or  Repulsion,"  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh on  July  17,  and  to  the  Congr&s  International  de  Physique 
for  its  meeting  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  August 

§  10.  The  other  phenomena  referred  to  in  §  3  come  naturally 
under  the  general  dynamics  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
and  the  full  explanation  of  them  all  is  brought  much  nearer  if 
we  have  a  satisfactory  fundamental  relation  between  ether  and 
matter,  instead  of  the  old  intractable  idea  that  atoms  of  matter 
displace  ether  from  the  space  before  them,  when  they  are  in 
motion  relatively  to  the  ether  around  them.  May  we  then  sup- 
pose that  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested  clears  away  the 
first  of  our  two  clouds  ?  It  certainly  would  explain  the  **  aber- 
ration of  light"  connected  with  the  earth's  motion  through 
ether  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  allow  the 
earth  to  move  with  perfect  freedom  through  space  occupied  by 
ether  without  displacing  it.  In  passing  through  the  earth  the 
ether,  an  elastic  solid,  would  qot  be  lacerated  as  it  would  be 
according  to  Fresnel's  idea  of  porosity  and  ether  moving  through 
the  pores  as  if  it  were  a  fluid.  Ether  would  move  relatively  to 
ponderables  with  the  perfect  freedom  wanted  for  what  we  know 
of  aberration,  instead  of  the  imperfect  freedom  of  air  moving 
through  a  grove  of  trees  suggested  by  Thomas  Young.  According 
to  it,  and  for  simplicity  neglecting  the  comparatively  very  small 
component  due  to  the  earth's  rotation  (only  *46  of  a  kilometre  per 
second  at  the  equator  where  it  is  a  maximum),  and  neglecting 
the  imperfectly  known  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space 
towards  the  constellation  Hercules,  discovered  by  Herschel*,  there 

*  Th«  splendid  apeotroMopio  method  originated  by  Haggins  thirty-three  yctfi 
^{0,  for  meMoring  the  oomponent  in  the  line  of  vieion  of  the  relative  motion  of  the 
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would  be  at  all  points  of  the  earth's  eurfisuM  a  flow  of  ether  at  the 
rate  of  30  kilometres  per  second  in  lines  all  parallel  to  the  tangent 
to  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  in  all  we  know  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
optics;  but,  alas!  there  is  inconsistency  with  a  conclusion  that 
ether  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  motionless  relatively  to  the 
earth,  seemingly  proved  by  an  admirable  experiment  designed  by 
Michelson,  and  carried  out,  with  most  searching  care  to  secure  a 
trustworthy  result,  by  himself  and  Morley*.  I  cannot  see  any 
flaw  either  in  the  idea  or  in  the  execution  of  this  experiment. 
But  a  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  conclusion  which  it  seemed 
to  prove  may  be  found  in  a  brilliaut  suggestion  made  indepen- 
dently by  Fitzgerald  f  and  by  LorentzJ  of  Leyden,  to  the  effect 
that  the  motion  of  ether  through  matter  may  slightly  alter  its 
linear  dimensions,  according  to  which  if  the  stone  slab  constituting 
the  sole  plate  of  Michelson  and  Morley's  apparatus  has,  in  virtue 
of  its  motion  through  space  occupied  by  ether,  its  lineal  dimensions 
shortened  one  one-hundred-millionth  §  in  the  direction  of  motion, 
the  result  of  the  experiment  would  not  disprove  the  free  motion 
of  ether  through  space  occupied  by  the  earth. 

§  11.    I  am  afraid  we  must  still  regard  Cloud  No.  I.  as  very 
dense. 

earth,  and  any  TiaiUe  star,  has  been  oanied  on  tinee  thai  time  with  admirable , 
peneTemnoe  and  ikiU  by  other  obaerren,  who  hare  from  their  resalts  made 
estimates  of  the  irelodty  and  direction  of  the  motion  through  space  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  the  solar  system.    My  Glasgow  colleague.  Professor  Becker,  has  kindly 
given  me  the  following  information  on  tiie  snbject  of  these  researches : 

"The  early  (1888)  Potsdam  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  61  stars  brighter  than 
**  2|  magnitude  have  been  employed  for  the  determii^ation  of  the  apex  and  velocity 
**  of  the  solar  i^tem.  Kempf  {A$tronomitehe  Naehrichten,  Vol.  182)  finds  for  the 
•*apex :  right  ascension,  206®  ik  12®;  declination,  46®  :k  go<»;  velocity,  19  kilometres 
**  per  second ;  and  Risteen  (Astrimomical  Jowmal^  1893)  finds  practically  the  same 
^  quantities.  The  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  sesign  to  the  apex  a  position 
**  which  may  be  anywhere  in  a  narrow  zone  parallel  to  the  Milky-way,  and  extending 
M  20®  on  both  sides  of  a  point  of  Right  Ascension  275®  and  Declination  +  80®.  The 
M  authentic  mean  of  18  values  determined  by  the  methods  of  Argelander  or  Airy 
••  gives  274®  and  +  85®  ( Andr4,  Ttaiti  d'AHrowmie  Sttllaire). " 

•  PhiL  Mag..  December  1887.  j 

t  Public  Lectures  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

$  Venueh  eiiur  Thearie  der  eUctrinhen  und  cptiiehin  Eneheinungen  in  hewgUn 
XOrpim,    Leiden,  1895. 

I  This  being  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  velocity  round  the  sun 
(SO  kilometres  per  sec)  to  the  velocity  of  light  (800,000  kilometres  per  see.). 
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§  12.  Cloud  II.  Wateraton  (in  a  communication  to  the  Boyal 
Society^  now  famous,  which,  after  lying  forty-five  years  buried 
and  almost  forgotten  in  the  archives,  was  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  published,  with  an  introductory  notice  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1892),  enunciated  the  following  proposition :  ^  In  mixed 
''media  the  mean  square  molecular  velocity  is  inversely  propor- 
**  tional  to  the  specific  weight  of  the  molecule.  This  is  the  law 
''of  the  equilibrium  of  vis  viva."  Of  this  proposition  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  a  footnote*  says,  "This  is  the  first  statement  of  a 
"very  important  theorem  (see  also  Brit  Assoc.  Rep.,  1851).  The 
"demonstration,  however,  of  §10  can  hardly  be  defended.  It 
"bears  some  resemblance  to  an  argument  indicated  and  exposed 
"  by  Pi-ofessor  Tait  (Edinburgh  Trans.,  Vol.  33,  p.  79, 1886).  There 
"is  reason  to  think  that  this  law  is  intimately  connected  with 
"the  Maxwellian  distribution  of  velocities  of  which  Waterston 
"had  no  knowledge.'' 

§13.  In  Waterston's  stiktement  the  "specific  weight  of  a 
molecule"  means  what  we  now  call  simply  the  mass  of  a  mole- 
cule; and  "molecular  velocity"  means  the  translational  velocity 
of  a  molecule.  Writing  on  the  theory  of  sound  in  the  PhU.  Mag. 
for  1858,  and  referring  to  the  theory  developed  in  his  buried 
paper  t,  Waterston  said,  "The  theory ...  assumes ...  that  if  the 
"  impacts  produce  rotatory  motion  the  vis  viva  thus  invested  bears 
"a  constant  ratio  to  the  rectilineal  vis  viva."  This  agrees  with 
the  very  important  principle  or  truism  given  independently  about 
the  same  time  by  Clausius  to  the  effect  that  the  mean  energy, 
kinetic  and  potential,  due  to  the  relative  motion  of  all  the  parts 
of  any  molecule  of  a  gas,  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  mean 
energy  of  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  inertia  when  the  density  and 
pressure  are  constant. 

§14.  Without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  found  in 
Waterston's  buried  paper.  Maxwell,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  1859|,  gave  the  following  proposition 

•  PhiL  Tram.  A,  1S93,  p.  16. 

t  *'  On  the  Phynos  of  Media  thai  are  Gompoeed  of  Free  and  PerfiBotiy  ElaeUe 
Moleoolei  in  a  State  of  Motion."    Phil.  Tram.  A,  1893,  p.  18. 

t  "lUnitratione  of  the  Dynamioal  Theory  of  Gaeee,"  PhiL  Mag.,  Janoaiy  and 
July  1860,  and  Collected  Papere,  Vol  i.  p.  878. 
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regarding  the  motion  and  collisions  of  perfectly  elastic  spheres : 
''Two  systems  of  particles  move  in  the  same  vessel;  to  prove 
^  that  the  mean  vis  viva  of  each  particle  will  become  the  same 
"*  in  the  two  systems."  This  is  precisely  Waterston's  proposition 
regarding  the  law  of  partition  of  energy,  quoted  in  §  12  above ; 
but  Maxwell's  1860  proof  was  certainly  not  more  successful  than 
Wateiston's.  Maxwell's  1860  proof  has  always  seemed  to  me 
quite  inconclusive,  and  many  times  I  urged  my  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Tait,  to  enter  on  the  subject.  This  he  did,  and  in  1886 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  paper* 
on  the  foundations  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  which  contained 
a  critical  examination  of  Maxwell's  1860  paper,  highly  appreciative 
of  the  great  originality  and  splendid  value,  for  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  of  the  ideas  and  principles  set  forth  in  it ;  but  showing 
that  the  demonstmtion  of  the  theorem  of  the  partition  of  energy 
in  a  mixed  assemblage  of  particles  of  different  masses  was 
inconclusive,  and  successfully  substituting  for  it  a  conclusive 
demonstration. 

§  15.  Waterston,  Maxwell,  and  Tait,  all  assume  that  the 
particles  of  the  two  systems  are  thoroughly  mixed  (Tait,  §  18), 
and  their  theorem  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  respect  to 
the  specific  heats  of  mixed  gases.  But  they  do  not,  in  any  of 
the  papers  already  referred  to,  give  any  indication  of  a  proof  of 
the  corresponding  theorem,  regarding  the  partition  of  energy 
between  two  sets  of  equal  particles  separated  by  a  membrane 
impermeable  to  the  molecules,  while  permitting  forces  to  act 
across  it  between  the  molecules  on  its  two  sidesf ,  which  is  the 
amplest  illustration  of  the  molecular  dynamics  of  Avogadro's 
law.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Tait's  demonstration  of  the 
Waterston-Maxwell  law  may  possibly  be  shown  to  virtually  include, 
not  only  this  vitally  important  subject,  but  also  the  very  interest- 
ing, though  comparatively  unimportant,  case  of  an  assemblage  of 
particles  of  equal  masses  with  a  single  particle  of  different  mass 
moving  about  among  them. 

*  Phil  Tram,  Jl.S.B^  •«  On  the  Foondations  of  the  Ktnetie  Theory  of  Owes," 
Hay  14  and  December  6, 1SS6,  and  January  7, 1SS7. 

t  Jl  yery  interesting  statement  is  given  by  Maxwell  regarding  this  subject  in  his 
latest  paper  regarding  the  Bdltsmann-Mazwell  doctrine.  *'  On  Boltzmann's  Theorem 
on  the  Average  Distribution  of  Energy  in  a  System  of  Material  Points/'  Camb,  PhiL 
Tran$^  May  6, 187S;  ColUeUd  Papen,  Vol.  n.  pp.  718—741. 
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1 16.  In  §S  12, 14»  15, ''  particle  "  has  been  taken  to  mean  what 
18  ooromonly,  not  correctly,  called  an  elastic  sphere,  but  what  is  in 
reality  a  Boscovich  atom  acting  on  other  atoms  in  lines  exactly 
through  its  centre  of  inertia  (so  that  no  rotation  is  in  any  case 
produced  by  collisions),  with,  as  law  of  action  between  two  atoms, 
no  farce  at  distance  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  nuftt,  infinite 
force  at  eaactly  this  distance.  None  of  the  demonstrations,  unsuc* 
cessful  or  successful,  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  essentially 
altered  if,  instead  of  this  last  condition,  wo  substitute  a  repulsion 
increasing  with  diminishing  distance,  according  to  any  law  for 
distances  less  than  the  sum  of  the  radii,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  it  would  be  infinite  before  the  distance  became 
sero.  In  fact  the  impact,  oblique  or  direct,  between  two  Boscovich 
atoms  thus  defined,  has  the  same  result  after  the  collision  is 
completed  (that  is  to  say,  when  their  spheres  of  action  get  outside 
one  another)  as  collision  between  two  conventional  elastic  spheres, 
imagined  to  have  radii  dependent  on  the  lines  and  velocities  of 
approach  before  collision  (the  greater  the  relative  velocity  the 
smaller  the  effective  radii);  and  the  only  assumption  essentially 
involved  in  those  demonstrations  is,  that  the  radius  of  each 
sphere  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  'average  length  of 
free  path. 

§17.  But  if  the  particles  are  Boscovich  atoms,  having  centre 
of  inertia  not  coinciding  with  centre  of  force;  or  quasi-Boscovich 
atoms,  of  non-spherical  figure ;  or  (a  more  acceptable  supposition) 
if  each  particle  is  a  cluster  of  two  or  more  Boscovich  atoms; 
rotations  and  changes  of  rotation  would  result  from  collisions. 
Waterston's  and  Clausius'  leading  principle,  quoted  in  §  13  above, 
must  now  be  taken  into  account,  and  Tait*s  demonstration  is  no 
longer  applicable.  Waterston  and  Clausius,  in  respect  to  rotation, 
both  wisely  abstained  from  saying  more  than  that  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  rotation  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  translation.  With  magnificent  boldness  Boltz- 
mann  and  Maxwell  declared  that  the  ratio  is  equality ;  Boltzmann 
having  fouyd  what  seemed  to  him  a  demonstration  of  this  re- 
markable proposition,  and  Maxwell  having  accepted  the  supposed 
demonstration  as  valid. 

§  18.    Boltzmann  went  further*,  and  extended  the  theorem 

*  *'8iadi0ii  fiber  dM  Qleiohgewioht  der  lebendigen  Kraft  swiaob«a  bewigtoa 
ttstorieUen  Ponkton."    SitOf.  K.  Akad.  Witii,  OoiolMr  S,  is6S. 
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of  equality  of  mean  Idnetio  energies  to  any  system  of  a  finite 
number  of  material  points  (Boscovich  atoms)  acting  on  one 
another,  according  to  any  law  of  force,  and  moving  freely  among 
one  another;  and  finally,  Maxwell*  gave  a  demonstration  extend- 
ing it  to  the  generalised  Lagrangian  coordinates  of  any  system 
whatever,  with  a  finite  or  infinitely  great  number  of  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  words  in  which  he  enunciated  his  supposed  theorem 
are  as  follows : 

**  The  only  assumption  which  is  necessary  for  the  direct  proof 
^  is  that  the  system,  if  left  to  itself  in  its  actual  state  of  motion, 
**  will,  sooner  or  later,  pass  [infinitely  nearlyf  ]  through  every  phase 
^ which  is  consistent  with  the  equation  of  energy"  (p.  714),  and 
again  (p.  716) : 

'^It  appears  from  the  theorem,  that  in  the  ultimate  state  of 
^the  system  the  average  {  kinetic  energy  of  two  portions  of  the 
^  ^tem  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom 
~  of  those  portions. 

**  This,  therefore,  must  be  the  condition  of  the  equality  of 
^temperature  of  the  two  portions  of  the  system/' 

I  have  never  seen  validity  in  the  demonstration§  on  which 
Maxwell  founds  this  statement,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  improbable  that  it  can  be  true.  If  true,  it  would 
be  very  wonderful,  and  most  interesting  in  pure  mathematical 
dynamics.  Having  been  published  by  Boltzmann  and  Maxwell 
it  would  be  worthy  of  most  serious  attention,  even  without  con- 

*  **0n  BolUmanii's  Theorem  on  the  Average  Dietribntion  of  Energy  in  a 
Syitem  of  Halerud  Pointe,*'  MazweU'e  ColiMl«f  Papen,  Vol.  n.  pp.  718—741,  and 
Canib.  PhiL  Trans.,  May  6, 1S7S. 

t  I  have  inaerted  these  two  wordi  aa  oertainly  belonging  to  MaxweU's  meaning. 
— K. 

X  The  average  here  meant  is  a  time-average  thrbogh  a  sui&oiently  long  time. 

I  The  mode  of  proof  followed  by  Maxwell,  and  its  eonneotion  with  antecedent 
considerations  of  his  own  and  of  Boltzmann,  imply,  as  included  in  the  general 
theorem,  that  the  average  kinetie  energy  of  any  one  of  three  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  an  isolated  i^stem,  acted  upon 
only  by  mutual  forces  between  its  parts  is  eqnal  to  the  average  kinetic  energy  of 
each  generalised  component  of  motion  relatively  to  the  centre  of  inertia.  Consider, 
Cor  example,  as  "parts  of  the  i^stem"  two  particles  of  masses  m  and  m'  free  to  move 
only  in  a  fixed  straight  line,  and  connected  to  one  another  by  a  massless  spring. 
The  Boltxmann-MaxweU  doctrine  asserts  that  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  of  the  inertial  centre  is  equal  to  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion 
relative  to  the  inertial  centre.  This  is  included  in  the  wording  of  MaxweU's  state- 
ment in  the  text  if,  but  not  unless,  m^m\  See  footnote  in  g  7  of  my  paper,  "  On 
some  Test-Cases  for  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  Doctrine  regarding  Distribution  of 
Baergy,"  Ptoe.  Boy.  Soe.,  June  11,  1S91. 
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sideratioQ  of  its  bearing  on  thermo-dynainics,  But»  when  we 
consider  its  bearing  on  therrao-dynamics,  and  in  its  first  and 
most  obvious  application  we  find  it  destructive  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  of  which  Maxwell  was  one  of  the  chief  founders, 
we  cannot  see  it  otherwise  than  as  a  cloud  on  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat  and  light 

$  19.  For  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  let  each  molecule  be 
a  cluster  of  Boscovich  atoms.  This  includes  every  possibility 
("dynamical/'  or  "electrical/*  or  "physical/'  or  "chemical")  re- 
garding the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  molecule  and  of  all  its 
parts.  The  mutual  forces  between  the  constituent  atoms  must 
be  such  that  the  cluster  is  in  stable  equilibrium  if  given  at  rest ; 
which  means,  that  if  started  from  equilibrium  with  its  consti- 
tuents in  any  state  of  relative  motion,  no  atom  will  fly  away 
from  it,  provided  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  given  initial 
motion  does  not  exceed  some  definite  limit  A  gas  is  a  vast 
assemblage  of  molecules  thus  defined,  each  moving  freely  through 
space,  except  when  in  collision  with  another  cluster,  and  each 
retaining  all  its  own  constituents  unaltered,  or  only  altered  by 
interchange  of  similar  atoms  between  two  clusters  in  collision. 

§  20.  For  simplicity  we  may  suppose  that  each  atom,  il,  has 
a  definite  radius  of  activity,  a,  and  that  atoms  of  different  kinds, 
A,  A\  have  different  radii  of  activity,  a,  a' ;  such  that  A  exercises 
no  foroe  on  any  other  atom,  A\  A'\  when  the  distance  between 
their  centres  is  greater  than  a  +  a'  or  a  +  ^'.  We  need  not  per- 
plex our  minds  with  the  inconceivable  idea  of  "  virtue,"  whether 
for  force  or  for  inertia,  residing  in  a  mathematical  point*  the 
centre  of  the  atom ;  and  without  mental  strain  we  can  distinctly 
believe  that  the  substance  (the  "  substratum  "  of  qualities)  rosides 
not  in  a  point,  nor  vaguely  through  all  space,  but  definitely  in 
the  spherical  volume  of  space  bounded  by  the  spherical  surfeu^e 
whose  radius  is  the  radius  of  activity  of  the  atom,  and  whose 
centre  is  the  centre  of  the  atom.  In  our  intermolecular  forces 
thus  defined  we  have  no  violation  of  the  old  scholastic  law, 
"Matter  cannot  act  where  it  is  not,"  but  we  explicitly  violate 
the  other  scholastic  law,  "Two  portions  of  matter  cannot  simul- 
"taneously  occupy  the  same  space/'     We  leave  to  gravitation, 

*  Bee  liaih.  aiui  PAy«.  Papen,  Vol.  in.  Art.  xcvii.  **  MoleoaUr  CooBtitnlioii  of 
Matter,*'  i  14. 

T.  L.  32 
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and  possibly  to  electricity  (probably  not  to  magnetism),  the  at 
present  very  ixnpopular  idea  of  action  at  a  distance. 

§  21.  We  need  not  now  (as  in  §  16.  when  we  wished  to  keep 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  old  idea  of  colliding  elastic  globes) 
suppose  the  mutual  force  to  become  infinite  repulsion  before  the 
centres  of  two  atoms,  approaching  one  another,  meet.  Following 
fioscovich,  we  may  assume  the  force  to  vary  according  to  any 
law  of  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion,  but  without  supposing 
any  infinitely  great  force,  whether  of  repulsion  or  attraction,  at 
any  particular  distance ;  but  we  must  assume  the  force  to  be  zero 
when  the  centres  are  coincident.  We  may  even  admit  the  idea 
of  the  centres  being  absolutely  coincident,  in  at  all  events  some 
cases  of  a  chemical  combination  of  two  or  more  atoms ;  although 
we  might  consider  it  more  probable  that  in  most  cases  the 
chemical  combination  is  a  cluster,  in  which  the  volumes  of  the 
constituent  atoms  overlap  without  any  two  centres  absolutely 
coinciding. 

§22.  The  word  ''collision*'  used  without  definition  in  §19 
may  now,  in  virtue  of  §§20,  21,  be  unambiguously  defined  thus: 
Two  atoms  are  said  to  be  in  collision  during  all  the  time  their 
volumes  overlap  after  coming  into  contact.  They  necessarily  in 
virtue  of  inertia  separate  again,  unless  some  third  body  intervenes 
with  action  which  causes  them  to  remain  overlapping;  that  is  to 
say,  causes  combination  to  result  from  collision.  Two  clusters  of 
atoms  are  said  to  be  in  collision  when,  after  being  separate,  some 
atom  or  atoms  of  one  cluster  come  to  overlap  some  atom  or  atoms 
of  the  other.  In  virtue  of  inertia  the  collision  must  be  followed 
either  by  the  two  clusters  separating,  as  described  in  the  last 
sentence  of  §  19,  or  by  some  atom  or  atoms  oT  one  or  both  systems 
being  sent  flying  away.  This  last  supposition  is  a  matter-of-fact 
statement  belonging  to  the  magnificent  theory  of  dissociation, 
discovered  and  worked  out  by  Sainte-Clair  Deville  without  any 
guidance  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  In  gases  approxi- 
mately fulfilling  the  gaseous  laws  (Boyle's  and  Charles'),  two 
clusters  must  in  general  fly  asunder  after  collision.  Two  clusters 
could  not  possibly  remain  permanently  in  combination  without  at 
least  one  atom  being  sent  flying  away  after  collision  between  two 
clusters  with  no  third  body  intervening*. 

*  Sm  Kelvin's  Math,  and  Phy$.  Paptn^  Vol.  ui.  Art.  xcvn.  |  88.    In  ihie 
referent,  for  "acaroclj"  substitute  **not." 
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1 23.  Now  for  the  application  of  the  Boltsmann-Maxwell 
doctrine  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases:  consider  first  a  homo- 
geneous single  gas,  that  is,  a  vast  assemblage  of  similar  clusters 
of  atoms  moving  and  colliding  as  described  in  the  last  sentence  of 
§  19 ;  the  assemblage  being  so  sparse  that  the  time  during  which 
each  cluster  is  in  collision  is  very  short  in  comparison  with-  the 
time  during  which  it  is  unacted  on  by  other  clusters,  and  its  centre 
of  inertia,  therefore,  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  If  there 
are  %  atoms  in  each  cluster,  it  has  3i  freedoms  to  move,  that  is  to 
say,  freedoms  in  three  rectangular  directions  for  each  atom.  The 
Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  asserts  that  the  mean  kinetic  energies 
of  these  lU  motions  are  all  equal,  whatever  be  the  mutual  forces 
between  the  atoms.  From  this,  w^en  the  durations  of  the  col- 
lisions are  not  included  in  the  time*averages,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
algebraically  (with  exceptions  noted  below)  that  the  time-average 
of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  component  translational  velocity  of 
the  inertial  centre*,  in  any  direction,  is  equal  to  any  one  of  the 
3t  mean  kinetic  energies  asserted  to  be  equal  to  one  another  in 
the  preceding  statement.  Thei*e  are  exceptions  to  the  algebraic 
proof  corresponding  to  the  particular  exception  referred  to  in 
the  last  footnote  to  §  18  above ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  includes  the  proposition,  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  deducible  algebraically  from  the 
equality  of  the  3i  energiea  Thus,  without  exception,  the  aveitige 
kinetic  energy  of  any  component  of  the  motion  of  the  inertial 
centre  is,  according  to  the.  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  equal  to 

„ .  of  the  whole  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  system.   This  makes 

the  total  average  energy,  potential  and  kinetic,  of  the  whole 
motion  of  the  system,  translational  and  relative,  to  be  3t(l  +P) 
times  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  one  component  of  the  motion 
of  the  inertial  centre,  where  P  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
potential  energy  of  the  relative  displacements  of  the  parts  to 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  system.  Now,  according 
to  Clausius'  splendid  and  easily  proved  theorem  regarding  the 
partition  of  energy  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  of  the  two  thermal  capacities  to  the  constant- 
volume  thermal  capacity  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  twice  a  single 

•  ThU  expression  I  use  for  brevity  to  signifj  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole 
mass  ideally  ooUeoted  at  the  centre  of  inertia. 

32—2 
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componoDt  of  the  translational  energy  to  the  total  energy.  Hence, 
if  according  to  our  usual  notation  we  denote  the  ratio  of  the 
thermal  capacity  pressure-constant  to  the  thermal  capacity  volume* 
constant  by  k,  we  have, 

2 


k^l 


8t(l+P)- 


§  24.  Baample  1.  For  first  and  simplest  example,  consider  a 
monatomic  gas.  We  have  %  m  1,  and  according  to  our  supposition 
(the  supposition  generally,  perhaps  uuiversally,  made)  regarding 
atoms,  we  have  P  »  0.    Hence,  A;  —  1  ■> }. 

This  is  merely  a  fundamental  theorem  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  for  the  case  of  no  rotational  or  vibrational  energy  of  the 
molecule ;  in  which  there  is  no  scope  either  for  Clausius'  theorem 
or  for  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  mercury  vapour,  a  monatomic  gas  according  to  chemists, 
for  which  many  years  ago  Eundt,  in  an  admirably  designed  ex- 
periment, found  it  — 1  to  be  very  approximately  }:  and  by  the 
newly  discovered  gases  argon,  helium,  and  krypton,  for  which  also 
X;  —  1  has  been  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  value,  by 
Rayleigh  and  Ramsay.  But  each  of  these  four  gases  has  a  largo 
number  of  spectrum  lines,  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  vibra- 
tional freedoms,  and  therefore,  if  the  Boltzmaun-Maxwell  doctrine 
were  true,  &  —  1  would  have  some  exceedingly  small  value,  such 
as  that  shown  in  the  ideal  example  of  §  26  below.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clausius'  theorem  presents  no  diflSculty;  it  merely  asserts 
that  A;  —  1  is  necessarily  less  than  }  in  each  of  these  four  cases, 
as  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  any  rotational  or  vibrational 
energy  whatever;  and  proves,  from  the  values  found  experi- 
mentally for  A;  —  1  in  the  four  gases,  that  in  each  case  the  total 
of  rotational  and  vibrational  energy  is  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  translational  energy.  It  justifies  admirably 
the  chemical  doctrine  that  mercury  vapour  is  practically  a  man- 
atomic  gaSf  and  it  proves  that  argon,  helium,  and  krypton,  are 
tiso  jnnctically  monatomic,  though  none  of  these  gases  has  hitherto 
shown  any  chemical  affinity  or  action  of  any  kind  from  which 
chemists  could  draw  any  such  conclusion. 

But  Clausius'  theorem,  taken  in  connection  with  Stokes'  and 
Eirchhoff's  dynamics  of  spectrum  analysis,  throws  a  new  light  on 
what  we  are  now  calling  a  "  practically  monatomic  gas."    It  shows 
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that,  unless  we  admit  that  the  atoms  can  be  set  into  rotation  or 
vibration  by  mutual  collisions  (a  most  unacceptable  hypothesis^ 
each  atom  must  have  satellites  connected  with  it  (or  ether  con* 
densed  into  it  or  around  it)  and  kept,  by  the  collisions,  in  motion 
relatively  to  it  with  total  energy  exceedingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  translatioual  energy  of  the  whole  system  of  atom  and 
siitellites.  The  satellites  must  in  all  prabability  be  of  exceedingly 
small  mass  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  chief  atom.  Can  they 
be  the  "  ions ''  by  which  J.  J.  Thomson  explains  the  electric  con- 
ductivity induced  in  air  and  other  gases  by  ultra-violet  light, 
Rontgcn  rays  and  Becquerel  rays? 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  all  the  values  of  Z;— 1 
fouud  by  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  arc  somowhati  less  than  } ;  argon 
-64,  61 ;  helium  652 ;  krypton  666.  If  the  deviation  from  '667 
were  accidental  they  would  probably  have  been  some  in  defect  and 
some  in  excess. 

Example  2.  As  a  next  simplest  example  let  % »  2,  and  as  a 
very  simplest  case  let  the  two  atoms  be  in  stable  equilibrium 
when  concentric,  and  be  infinitely  nearly  concentric  when  the 
clusters  move  about,  constituting  a  homogeneous  gas.  This  sup- 
position makes  P^^,  because  the  average  potential  energy  is 
ei]ual  to  the  average  kinetic  energy  in  simple  harmonic  vibrations ; 
and  in  our  present  case  half  the  whole  kinetic  energy,  according 
to  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  is  vibrational,  the  other  half 
being  translational.     We  find  ^  - 1 »  )  » '2222. 

Example  3.  Let  t »  2 ;  let  there  be  stable  equilibrium,  with 
the  centres  (7,  C  of  the  two  atoms  at  a  finite  distance  a  asunder, 
and  let  the  atoms  be  always  very  nearly  at  this  distance  asunder 
when  the  clusters  are  not  in  collision.  The  relative  motions  of  the 
two  atoms  will  be  according  to  three  freedoms,  one  vibrational, 
consisting  of  very  small  shortenings  and  lengthenings  of  the 
distance  CC\  and  two  rotational,  consisting  of  rotations  round 
one  or  other  of  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  perpen- 
dicular to  CO'  through  the  inertial  centre.  With  these  conditions 
and  limitations,  and  with  the  supposition  that  half  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  the  rotation  is  comparable  with  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrations,  or  exactly  equal  to  it  as  according 
to  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  it  is  easily  proved  that  in 
rotation  the  excess  of  CC  above  the  equilibrium  distance  a,  due 
to  centrifugal  force,  must  be  exceedingly  small  in  comparison 
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with  the  maximum  value  of  00*^  a  due  to  the  vibratiou,  Henoe 
the  average  potential  energy  of  the  rotation  \b  negligible  in 
oompariaon  unth  the  potential  energy  of  the  vibration.  Henct% 
of  the  three  freedoms  for  relative  motion  there  is  only  one  con* 
tributory  to  P,  and  therefore  we  have  P»\.    Thus  we  find 

it-l-f--2867. 

The  best  way  of  experimentally  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
two  thermal  capacities  for  any  gas  is  by  comparison  between  the 
observed  and  the  Newtonian  velocities  of  sound.  It  has  thus 
been  ascertained  that,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 
it  —  1  differs  but  little  from  '406  for  common  air,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  each  diatomic  according 
to  modem  chemical  theory;  and  the  greatest  value  that  the 
Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  can  give  for  a  diatomic  gas  is  the 
'2857  of  Ex.  3.  This  notable  discrepance  from  observation  suffices 
to  absolutely  disprove  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine.  What  is 
really  established  in  respect  to  partition  of  energy  is  what  Clausius' 
theorem  tells  us  (§  23  above).  We  find,  as  a  result  of  observatiou 
and  true  theory,  that  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  translation 
of  the  molecules  of  common  air  is  *609  of  the  total  energy, 
potential  and  kinetic,  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  constituents 
of  the  molecules. 

§  25.  The  method  of  treatment  of  Ex.  3  above,  caiTied  out  for 
a  cluster  of  any  number  of  atoms  greater  than  two  not  in  one  line, 
J  +  2  atoms,  let  us  say,  shows  us  that  there  are  three  translational 
freedoms;  three  rotational  freedoms,  rolatively  to  axes  through 
the  inertial  centre ;  and  3j  vibrational  fre^oms.     Hence  we  have 

i  1  ^ 

P  =  7-.-5 ,  and  we  find  &—  1 «  ^.^  ,  .- .    The  values  of  A?—  1  thus 
J  +  2  8(l+j) 

calculated  for  a  triatomic  and  tetratomic  gas,  and  calculated  us 

above  in  £x«  3  for  a  diatomic  gas,  are  shown  in  the  following 

table,  and  compared  with  the  results  of  observation  for  seveml 

such  gases. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  dynamics  of  Clausius'  theoi'eni 

is  verified  by  the  results  of  observation  shown  in  the  tabic.    The 

values  of  ik— 1  for  all  the  gases  are  less  than  },  as  they  must  be 

when  there  is  any  appreciable  energy  of  rotation  or  vibration  in 

the  molecule.    'JHiey  are  different  for  different  diatomic  gases; 
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ranging  from  '42  for  oxygen  to  *32  for  chlorine,  which  is  quite  as 
might  be  expected,  when  we  consider  that  the  laws  of  force 
between  the  two  atoms  may  differ  largely  for  the  different  kinds 
of  atoms.    The  values  of  ib  —  1  are,  on  the  whole,  smaller  for  the 
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tetratomic  and  triatomio  than  for  the  diatomic  gases,  as  might  be 
expected  from  consideration  of  Clausius'  principle.  It  is  probable 
that  the  differences  of  ib  —  1  for  the  different  diatomic  gases  arc 
real,  although  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  obsei*vational  results  for  all  or  some  of  the  gases  other  than 
air.  It  is  certain  that  the  discrepancies  from  the  values, 
calculated  according  to  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  are 
real  and  great;  and  that  in  each  case,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and 
tetratomic,  the  doctrine  gives  a  value  for  A;  —  1  much  smaller 
than  the  truth. 

§  26.  But^  in  reality,  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  errs 
cuoimously  moi*e  than  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Spectrum 
analysis  showing  vast  numbers  of  lines  for  each  gas  makes  it 
certain  that  the  number  of  fi'eedoms  of  the  constituents  of  each 
molecule  is  enormously  greater  than  those  which  we  have  been 
counting,  and  therefore  that  unless  we  attribute  vibratile  quality 
to  each  individual  atom,  the  molecule  of  every  one  of  the  ordinaiy 
gases  must  have  a  vastly  gi*cator  number  of  atoms  in  its  consti- 
tution than  those  hitherto  reckoned  in  regular  chemical  doctrine. 
Suppose,  for  example,  there  are  forty-one  atoms  in  the  molecule 
of  any  particular  gas ;  if  the  doctrine  were  true  we  should  have 
J"b39,  Hence  there  are  117  vibrational  freedoms,  so  that  there 
might  be  117  visible  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas;  and  we 
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have  '^  "*  1  *  ?2o  *  '^^^     Thet^  ib,  in  fact^  no  poasibility  of 


the  Boltxmann-Maxwell  dootrine  with  the  truth  re- 
garding the  tpecific  heats  of  gasee. 

§  27.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  possible  to  rest  contented  with 
the  mathematical  verdict  not  proven,  and  the  experimental  verdict 
not  true,  in  respect  to  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine.  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  should  be  mathematically  tested  by  the  con- 
sideration of  sonio  particular  case.  Even  if  the  theorem  wera 
true,  stated  as  it  was  somewhat  vaguely,  and  in  such  general 
terms  that  great  difficulty  has  been  felt  as  to  what  it  is  really 
meant  to  express,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  even  one  other 
simple  case,  besides  that  original  one  of  Waterston's,  clearly  stated 
and  tested  by  pure  mathematics.  Ten  years  ago*  I  suggested 
a  number  of  test  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  courteously 
considered  by  fioltzmann;  but  no  demonstration  either  of  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  any  one  of  them  has 
hitherto  been  given.  A  year  later,  I  suggested  what  seemed  to 
me  a  decisive  test  case  disproving  the  doctrine ;  but  my  statement 
was  quickly  and  justly  criticised  by  Boltzmann  and  Poincar^; 
and  more  recently  Lord  Rayleighf  has  shown  very  clearly  that 
my  simple  test  case  was  quite  indecisive.  This  last  article  of 
Rayleigh's  lias  led  me  to  resume  the  consideration  of  several 
different  classes  of  dynamical  problems,  which  had  occupied  me 
more  or  less  at  various  times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  each 
presenting  exceedingly  interesting  features  in  connection  with  the 
double  question :  Is  this  a  case  which  admits  of  the  application 
of  the  Boltzmann* Maxwell  doctrine;  and,  if  so,  is  the  doctrine 
true  for  it?  ^ 

§  28.  Premising  that  the  mean  kinetic  energies  with  which 
the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  is  concerned  are  time-integrals 
of  energies  divided  by  totals  of  the  times,  we  may  conveniently 
divide  the  whole  class  of  problems,  with  reference  to  which  the 
doctrine  comes  into  question,  into  two  classes. 

Gass  I.    Those  in  which  the  velocities  considered  are  either 


•  ••On  tome  Test-Caset  for  the  MaxweU-Boltzmann  Dootrine  regarding  Diitriba- 
Hon  of  Energy,'*  Proe.  Roy.  8oc,,  June  11, 1891. 

t  Phil  Mag^  Vol.  uzm.  1092,  p.  866,  •'  Itemarks  on  Maxweirs  Investigation 
riepeoting  Boltunann's  Theorem." 
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ooDBtaDt  or  o&ly  vary  suddenly — that  ia  to  say,  in  infinitely  amall 
timet— or  in  times  so  short  that  they  may  be  omitted  from  the 
time-integration.    To  this  class  belong : 

(a)  The  original  Waterston-Mazwell  case  and  the  collisions 
of  ideal  rigid  bodies  of  any  shape,  according  to  the  assumed  law 
that  the  translatory  and  rotatory  motions  lose  no  energy  in  the 
collisions. 

(6)  The  frictionless  motion  of  one  or  more  particles  constrained 
to  remain  on  a  surface  of  any  shape,  this  surface  being  either  dosed 
(commonly  called  finite  though  really  endless),  or  being  a  finite  area 
of  plane  or  curved  surface,  bounded  like  a  billiard-table,  by  a  wall 
or  walls,  from  which  impinging  particles  are  reflected  at  angles 
equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence. 

(c)  A  closed  surface,  with  non-vibratory  particles  moving 
within  it  freely,  except  during  impacts  of  particles  against  one 
another  or  against  the  bounding  surface. 

(d)  Cases  such  as  (a),  (6),  or  (c),  with  impacts  against 
boundaries  and  mutual  impacts  between  particles,  softened  by 
the  supposition  of  finite  forces  during  the  impacts,  with  only 
the  condition  that  the  durations  of  the  impacts  are  so  short  as 
to  be  practically  negligible,  in  comparison  with  the  durations  of 
free  paths. 

CloiM  1 1.  Cases  in  which  the  velocities  of  some  of  the  particles 
concorned  sometimes  vary  gradually ;  so  gradually  that  the  times 
during  which  they  vary  must  bo  included  in  the  timo-intcgration. 
To  this  class  belong  examples  such  as  (d)  of  Class  I.  with  durations 
of  impacts  not  negligible  in  the  time-integration. 

§  20.  Consider  firHt  ClnsH  I.  (6)  with  a  finite  closed  surface  as 
the  field  of  motion  and  a  single  particle  moving  on  it.  If  a  particle 
is  given,  moving  in  any  direction  through  any  point  /  of  the  field, 
it  will  go  on  for  ever  along  one  determinate  geodetic  line.  The 
question  that  first  occurs  is,  Does  the  motion  fulfil  Maxwell's  con- 
dition  (see  §  18  above) ;  that  is  to  say,  for  this  case,  if  we  go  along 
the  geodetic  line  long  enough,  shall  we  pass  infinitely  nearly  to 
any  point  Q  whatever,  including  /,  of  the  surface  an  infinitely 
great  number  of  times  in  all  directions  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  without  reservation.  For  example, 
if  the  surface  be  exactly  an  ellipsoid  it  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  is  proved  in  the  following  §§  30,  31,  32. 
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§  30.  Let  AA\  BB^  00'  be  the  ends  of  the  greatest,  mean, 
and  least  diameten  of  an  ellipsoid.  Let  Un  IT,,  U^^  V4  be  the 
nmbilics  in  the  arcs  AO^  0A\  A'C\  O'A.  A  known  theorem  in 
the  geometry  of  the  ellipsoid  tells  us  that  every  geodetic  through 
Ui  passes  through  CT,,  and  every  geodetic  through  17%  passes  through 
U^.  This  statement  regarding  geodetic  lines  on  an  ellipsoid  of 
three  unequal  axes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  1,  a  diagram  showing 
for  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  shortest  axis  is  zero,  the  exact 
construction  of  a  geodetic  througli  Ui  which  is  a  focus  of  the 
ellipse  shown  in  the  diagram.  I/,,  C\  U^  being  infinitely  near  to 
Uu  0,  Ut  respectively  are  indicated  by  double  letters  at  the  same 


Fig.  1. 


points.  Starting  from  Ui  draw  the  geodetic  UxQU^\  the  two  parts 
of  which  UxQ  and  QUt  are  straight  lines.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  in  whatever  direction  we  start  fit>m  Ui  if  we  continue 
the  geodetic  through  U^^  and  on  through  Ui  again  and  so  on 
aidlessly^  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  straight  lines 
ViQ.  UtO^,  UxQ[\  UJQ['\  and  so  on,  we  come  very  quickly  to  lines 
approaching  successively  more  and  mo^  nearly  to  coincidence  with 
the  major  axis.  At  every  point  where  the  path  strikes  the  ellipse 
it  is  reflected  at  equal  angles  to  the  tangent  The  construction  is 
most  easily  made  by  making  the  angle  between  the  reflected  path 
and  a  line  to  one  focus,  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  incident 
path  and  a  line  to  the  other  focua 
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§  31.  Betttrning  now  to  the  ellipsoid: — From  any  point  i, 
between  Ui  and  I/^i,  draw  the  geodetic  /Q,  and  produce  it  through 
Q  on  the  ellipeoidal  surface.  It  must  cut  the  arc  AVA  at  some 
point  between  U^  and  U^,  and,  if  continued  on  and  on,  it  must  cut 
the  ellipse  AGA'G'A  successively  between  JJx  and  U^^  or  between 
IT,  and  17^;  never  between  U^  and  I7„  or  I/4  and  IJx.  This,  for 
the  extreme  case  of  the  smallest  axis  zero,  is  illustrated  by  the 

path  iQQ'qr'TQt'Q'  in  fig-  2. 

§  32.  If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  commence  a  geodetic 
through  any  point  J  between  Ui  and  U^^  or  between  U^  and  U^^  it 
will  never  cut  the  principal  section  containing  the  umbilics,  either 
between  Ui  and  Ut  or  between  (T,  and  V^.  This  for  the  extreme 
case  of  CC  »  0  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3. 

§  33.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  if  the  figure  deviates  by 
over  so  little  from  being  exactly  ellipsoidal.  Maxwell's  condition 
might  be  fulfilled.  It  seems  indeed  quite  probable  that  Maxwell's 
condition  (see  §§  13,  29,  above)  is  fulfilled  by  a  geodetic  on  a 
closed  surface  of  any  shape  in  general,  and  that  exceptional  cases. 


Fig.  2. 

in  which  the  question  of  §  29  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative^ 
are  merely  particular  surfaces  of  definite  shapes,  infinitesimal 
deviations  from  which  will  allow  the  question  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 
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§  84.  Now  with  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  queetioD— ui 
MaxweH's  condition  fulfilled  7 — what  does  the  Boltzmann-Maiwell 
doctrine  assert  in  respect  to  a  geodetic  on  a  closed  surface  ?  The 
mere  wording  of  Maxwell's  statement,  quoted  in  §  18  above,  is 
not  applicable  to  this  case,  but  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  as 
interpreted  from  previous  writings  both  of  Boltzmann  and  Maxwell, 
and  subsequent  writings  of  Boltzmann,  and  of  Rayleigh*,  the  most 
recent  supporter  of  the  doctrine,  is  that  a  single  geodetic  drawn 
long  enough  will  not  only  fulfil  Maxwell's  condition  of  passing 
infinitely  near  to  every  point  of  the  surface  in  all  directions,  but 
will  pass  with  equal  frequencies  in  all  directions;  and  as  many 
.  times  within  a  certain  infinitesimal  distance  i  fi  of  any  one  point 
P  as  of  any  other  point  P*  anywhere  over  the  whole  surface.  This, 
if  true,  would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  theorem. 


Fig.  8. 

§  35.  I  have  made  many  efforts  to  test  it  for  the  case  in  which 
the  closed  surfieu^  is  reduced  to  a  plane  with  other  boundaries 
than  an  exact  ellipse  (for  which  as  we  have  seen  in  §g  30,  31,  82, 
the  investigation  fails  through  the  non-fulfilment  of  Maxwell's 
preliminary  condition).  Every  such  case  gives,  as  we  have  seen, 
straight  lines  drawn  across  the  enclosed  area  turned  on  meeting 
the  boundary,  according  to  the  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection,  which  corresponds  also  to  the  case  of  an  ideal 

*  PhiU  Mag,^  Jsnuftiy  1900, 
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perfectly  smooth  non-iotating  billiard-ball  moving  in  straight  lines 
except  when  it  strikes  the  boundary  of  the  table ;  the  boundary 
being  of  any  shape  whatever,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rectangular 
boundary  of  an  ordinary  billiard-table,  and  being  perfectly  ehstic. 
An  interesting  illustration,  easily  seen  through  a  large  lecture- 
hall,  is  had  by  taking  a  thin  wooden  board,  cut  to  any  chosea 
shape,  with  the  corner  edges  of  the  boundaiy  smoothly  rounded, 
and  winding  a  stout  black  cord  round  and  round  it  many  times, 
beginning  with  one  end  fixed  to  any  point,  /,  of  the  board.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  edges  were  perfectly  frictionless  the 
cord  would,  at  every  turn  round  the  border,  place  itself  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  modified 
in  virtue  of  the  thickness  of  the  board.  For  stability  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fix  points  of  the  coi*d  to  the  board  by  staples  pushed 
in  over  it  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals,  care  being  taken 
that  at  no  point  is  the  cord  disturbed  from  its  proper  stnught 
line  by  the  staple.  [Boards  of  a  considerable  variety  of  shape 
with  cords  thus  wound  on  them  were  shown  as  illustrations  of 
the  lecture.] 

§  36.  A  very  easy  way  of  drawing  accurately  the  path  of  a 
particle  moving  in  a  plane  and  reflected  from  a  bounding  wall  of 
any  shape,  provided  only  that  it  is  not  concave  externally  in  any 
part,  is  furnished  by  a  somewhat  interesting  kinematical  method 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  4).     It  is  easily 


Fig.  4. 


realised  by  using  two  equal  and  similar  pieces  of  board,  eat  to  any 
figure,  one  of  them  being  turned  upside  down  relatively 
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to  the  other,  so  that  when  the  two  are  placed  together  with 
oorresponding  points  in  contaot,  each  is  the  image  of  the  other 
relative  to  the  plane  of  contact  regarded  as  a  mirror.  Sufficiently 
close  corresponding  points  should  be  accurately  marked  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  figures,  and  this  allows  great  accuracy  to 
be  obtained  in  the  drawing  of  the  free  path  after  each  reflection. 
The  diagram  shows  consecutive  free  paths  74*6 — 32*9  given,  and 
32*9—54-7,  found  by  producing  74*6—32-9  through  the  point  of 
contact.  The  process  involves  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
length  (l) — say  to  three  significant  figures — and  its  inclination  {$) 
to  a  chosen  line  of  reference  XX\  The  summations  S/eos2tf 
and  S2  sin  2$  give,  as  explained  below,  the  difference  of  time- 
intograls  of  kinetic  energies  of  component  motions  parallel  and 
perpendicular  respectively  to  XX\  and  parallel  and  perpendicular 
respectively  to  KK\  inclined  at  45""  to  XX\  From  these  differ- 
ences we  find  (by  a  procedure  equivalent  to  that  of  finding  the 
principal  axes  of  an  ellipse)  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
such  that  the  time-integrals  of  the  components  of  velocity  pamllei 
to  them  are  respectively  greater  than  and  less  than  those  of  the 
components  parallel  to  any  other  line.  [This  process  wan  illustitited 
by  models  in  the  lecture.] 

§  37.  Virtually  the  same  process  as  this,  applied  in  the  case 
of  a  scalene  triangle  ABC  (in  which  £(?»  20  centimetres  and  the 
angles  A  «  97^  B  =  29-5°,  C-53-5''),  was  worked  out  in  the  Royal 


Fig.  6. 

Institution  during  the  fortnight  aftor  the  lecture,  by  Mr  Anderson, 
with  very  interesting  results.  The  length  of  each  free  path  (/), 
and  its  inclination  to  BC{fi),  reckoned  acuto  or  obtuse  according 
to  the  indications  in  the  diagram  (fig.  6),  were  measured  to  the 
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nearest  millimetre  and  the  nearest  integral  degree.  The  first  free 
path  was  drawn  at  random,  and  the  continuations,  after  509  refleo- 
tions  (in  all  600  paths^  were  drawn  in  a  manner  illustrated  by 
fig.  5,  which  shows,  for  example,  a  path  PQ  on  one  triangle 
continued  to  QR  on  the  other.  The  two  when  folded  together 
round  the  line  AB  shows  a  path  PQ,  continued  on  QR  after 
reflection.  For  each  path  /cos 20  and  Ism 20  were  calculated 
and  entered  in  tables  with  the  proper  algebraic  signs.  Thus,  for 
the  whole  600  paths,  the  following  summations  were  found : 

St -3298;    2/cos  20- +  128*8;    S/ sin  20  »  ~  201*0. 

Remark,  now,  if  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle  is  2,  and  the 

velocity  one  centimetre  per  second,  S/  cos  20  is  the  excess  of  the 

time-integral  of  kinetic  energy  of  component  motion  parallel  to 

BC  above  that  of  component  motion  perpendicular  to  BC^  and 

XI  sin  20  is  the  excess  of  the  time-integral  of  kinetic  energy  of 

component  motion  perpendicular  to  KK'  above  that  of  component 

motion  parallel  to  KK'\  KK'  being  inclined  at  45''  to  BC  in  the 

direction  shown  in  the  diagram.    Hence  the  positive  value  of 

2/ cos  20  indicates  a   preponderance  of  kinetic  energy  due  to 

component  motion  parallel  to  BC  above  that  of  component  motion 

perpendicular  to  BC ;  and  the  negative  sign  of  SI  sin  20  shows 

preponderance  of  kinetic  energy  of  component  motion  parallel 

to  KK\  above  that  of  component  motion  perpendicular  to  KK*. 

Deducing  a  determination  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 

other,  corresponding   respectively  to    maximum   and  minimum 

kinetic  energies,  we  find  LL\  being  inclined  to  KK'  in  the 

128*8 
direction  shown,  at  an  angle  b  ^  tan*"^  ^ai  .q  >  ^  ^^^^t  we  may 

call  the  axis  of  maximum  energy,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  LL' 
the  axis  of  minimum  energy ;  and  the  excess  of  the  time-integral 
of  the  energy  of  component  velocity  parallel  to  LL'  exceeds  thai 
of  the  component  perpendicular  to  LL'  by  239*4,  being 

Vl28-8«  + 201*9'. 

This  is  7*25  per  cent  of  the  total  of  XI  which  is  the  time-integral 
of  the  total  energy.  Thus,  in  our  result,  we  find  a  very  notable 
deviation  firom  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  which  asserts  for 
the  present  case  that  the  time-integrals  of  the  component  kinetic 
energies  are  the  same  for  all  dii-ections  of  the  component.    The 
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percentage  which  we  have  found  is  not  rery  large;  and,  meet 
probably^  snmmations  for  several  sucoeasive  600  flights  would 
present  considerable  differences,  both  of  the  amount  of  the  devia- 
tion finom  equality  and  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  maximum  and 
minimum  energy.  Still,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  disproof  of  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  is  genuine,  and 
the  discrepance  is  somewhat  approximately  of  the  amount  and 
direction  indicated.  I  am  supported  in  this  view  by  scrutinising 
the  thirty  sums  for  successive  sets  of  twenty  flights :  thus  I  find 
U  cos  20  to  be  positive  for  eighteen  out  of  thirty,  and  XI  sin  20  to 
be  negative  for  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty. 

§  38.  A  very  interesting  test-case  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  flg.  6 — a  circular  boundary  of  semicircular 
corrugationa  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  from  the  symmetry  that 
the  time-integral  of  kinetic  energy  of  component  motion  parallel 


Fig.  6. 

to  any  straight  line  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  equal  to  that  parallel 
to  any  other.  But  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  asserts,  that 
the  time-integrals  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  two  components, 
radial  and  transversal,  according  to  polar  coordinates,  would  be 
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equal  Td  tert  this  I  have  taken  the  caae  of  an  infinite  number 
of  the  semiciroular  corrugations,  so  that  in  the  time-integral  it 
is  not  necessary  to  iuclude  the  times  between  successive  impacts 
of  the  particle  on  any  one  of  the  semicircles.  In  this  case  the 
geometrical  construction  would,  of  course,  fail  to  show  the  precise 
point  Q  at  which  the  free  path  would  cut  the  diameter  AB  of  the 
semicircular  hollow  to  which  it  is  approaching;  and  I  have  evaded 
the  difficulty  in  a  manner  thoroughly  suitable  for  thermodynamic 
application,  such  as  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  I  arranged  to 
draw  lots  for  one  out  of  the  199  points  dividing  AB  into  200  equal 
parts.  This  was  done  by  taking  100  cards*,  0,  1...98,  99,  to 
represent  distances  from  the  middle  point,  and,  by  the  toss  of  a 
coin,  determining  on  which  side  of  the  middle  point  it  was  Ui 
be  (plus  or  minus  for  head  or  tail,  frequently  changed  to  avoid 
possibility  of  error  by  bias).  The  draw  for  one  of  the  hundred 
numbers  (0...99)  was  taken  after  very  thorough  shuffling  of  the 
cards  in  each  case.  The  point  of  entry  having  been  found,  a  large 
scale  geometrical  construction  was  used  to  detecmine  the  successive 
points  of  impact  and  the  inclination  0  of  the  emergent  path  to  the 
diameter  AB.  The  inclination  of  the  entering  path  to  the  diameter 
of  the  semicircular  hollow  struck  at  the  end  of  the  flight  has  the 
same  value  0.  If  we  call  the  diameter  of  the  large  circle  unity 
the  length  of  each  flight  is  sin  0.  Hence,  if  the  velocity  is  unity 
and  the  mass  of  the  particle  2,  the  time-integral  of  the  whole 
kinetic  energy  is  sintf;  and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  time- 
integrals  of  the  squares  of  the  components  of  the  velocity,  per- 
pendicular to  and  along  the  line  from  each  point  of  the  path 
to  the  centre  of  the  large'  circle,  are  respectively  tfcosi?  and 
sin  9  —  0COS  0.    By  summation  for  143  flights  we  have  found 

2  sin  0«  121*3;    20  cos  ^»  6415; 

whence  S(sin  0  -  0coB6)^t0oos0  +  130. 

This  is  a  notable  deviation  from  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doc- 
trine, which  makes  S  (sin  0  -  0  cos  0)  equal  to  20  cos  A    We  have 

*  I  hsd  tried  nambered  biUett  (imaU  sqoAres  of  paper)  drawn  from  a  bowl,  but 
fottiid  thia  ymj  nniaiisliMtory.  The  best  mixing  we  oonld  make  in  the  bowl  ■eemed 
to  be  quite  ininfficient  to  Meure  equal  chances  for  aU  the  bUlets.  FnU-stsed  caida 
like  ordinary  pli^ring-oards,  well  shuffled,  seemed  to  give  a  very  fairij  equal  ehanee 
to  eveiy  card.  Even  with  the  full-sized  cards,  electric  attraction  sometimes  inter- 
Tcnes  and  causes  two  of  them  to  stick  together.  In  using  one's  fingers  to  mix  drj 
billets  of  card,  or  of  paper,  in  a  bowl,  veiy  considerable  disturbance  may  be  expected 
frou)  electrification. 
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found  the  former  to  exceed  the  latter  by  a  differenoe 
which  amottnta  to  10*7  of  the  whole  S  sin  $. 

Out  of  fourteen  sets  of  ten  flights.  I  find  that  the 
time-integral  of  the  transverse  component  is  less  than 
half  the  whole  in  twelve  sets,  and  greater  in  only  two. 
This  seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  deviation 
firom  the  Boltzmann-Haxwell  doctrine  is  genuine ;  and 
that  the  ultimate  time-integral  of  the  transverse  com- 
ponent is  certainly  smaller  than  the  time-integral  of 
the  radial  component 

§  89.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  on  Brewster's 
kaleidoscopic  principle  of  successive  images,  our  present 
result  is  applicable  (see  §  38  above)  to  the  motion  of 
a  particle,  flying  about  in  an  enclosed  space,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  surface  of  a  marlin-spike  (fig.  7), 
with  its  angle  any  exact  submultiple  of  SGO"*,  (3G0Vt)^, 
Symmetry  shows  that  the  axes  of  maximum  or  minimum 
kinetic  energy  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  middle 
line  of  the  length  of  the  figure  and  perpendicular  to  it. 
Our  conclusion  is  that  the  time-integral  of  kinetic 
energy  is  maximum  for  the  longitudinal  component 
and  minimum  for  the  transverse.  In  the  series  of 
flights,  corresponding  to  the  143  of  fig.  6  which  we 
have  investigated,  the  number  of  flights  is  of  course 
many  times  143  in  fig.  7,  because  of  the  reflections 
at  the  straight  sides  of  the  marlin-spike.  It  will  be 
understood,  that  we  are  considering  merely  motion  in 
one  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  marlin-spike. 

§  40.  The  most  difficult  and  seriously  troublesome 
statistical  investigation  in  respect  to  the  partition  of 
energy  which  I  have  hitherto  attempted,  has  l>eon  to 
find  the  proportions  of  translational  and  rotational 
energies  in  various  cases,  in  each  of  which  a  rotator 
experiences  multitudinous  reflections  at  two  fixed 
parallel  planes  between  which  it  moves,  or  at  one 
plane  to  which  it  is  brought  back  by  a  constant  force 
through  its  centre  of  inertia,  or  by  a  force  varying 
directly    as    the    distance    from    the    plane.      Two 

*  See  m J  EUetratatitM  and  Uagnetitm,  |  SOS,  for  Mune  prindple 
M  to  eleoirio  imsges. 
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different  rotators  were  oonsidered,  one  of  them  consisting  of 
two  equal  balls,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  rigid  massless  rod,  and 
each  ball  reflected  on  striking  either  of  the  planes;  the  other 
consisting  of  two  balls,  1  and  100,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  rigid 
massless  rod,  the  smaller  ball  passing  freely  across  the  plane 
without  experiencing  any  force,  while  the  greater  is  reflected 
every  time  it  strikea  The  second  rotator  may  be  described^ 
in  some  respects  more  simply,  as  a  hard  massless  ball  having  a 
mass  >■  1  fixed  anywhere  eccentrically  within  it,  and  another 
mass  »  100  fixed  at  its  centre.  It  may  be  called,  for  brevity, 
a  biassed  ball. 


§  41.  In  every  case  of  a  rotator  whose  rotation  is  changed  by 
an  impact,  a  transcendental  problem  of  pure  kinematics  essentially 
oeciira  to  find  the  time  and  configuration  of  the  first  impact ;  and 
another  such  problem  to  find  if  there  in  a  second  impact,  and,  if  so, 
to  determine  it.  Chattering  collisions  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
or  more  impacts,  are  essentially  liable  to  occur,  even  to  the  extreme 
case  of  an  infinite  number  of  impacts  and  a  collision  consisting 
virtually  of  a  gradually  varying  finite  pressure.  Three  is  the 
greatest  number  of  impacts  we  have  found  in  any  of  our  calcula- 
tions. The  first  of  these  transcendental  problems,  occurring 
essentially  in  every  case,  consists  in  finding  the  smallest  value 
of  0  which  satisfies  the  equation 

where  s»  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotator  before  collision; 
a  is  the  length  of  a  certain  rotating  arm ;  %  its  inclination  to  the 
reflecting  plane  at  the  instant  when  its  centre  of  inertia  crosses 
a  plane  F,  parallel  to  the  reflecting  plane  and  distant  a  from  it ; 
and  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rotator.  This 
equation  is,  in  general,  very  easily  solved  by  calculation  (trial  and 
error),  but  more  quickly  by  an  obvious  kinematic  method^  the 
simplest  form  of  which  is  a  rolling  circle  carrying  an  arm  of 
adjustable  length.  In  our  earliest  work  we  performed  the  solution 
arithmetically,  after  that  kinematically.  If  the  distance  between 
the  two  parallel  planes  is  moderate  in  comparison  with  2a  (the 
effective  diameter  of  the  rotator),  %  for  the  beginning  of  the 
collision  with  one  plane  has  to  be  calculated  from  the  end  of 
the  preceding  collision  against  the  other  plane  by  a  transcendental 

83—2 
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equation,  on  the  tame  principle  as  that  which  we  ha?e  just  been 
considering.  But  I  have  supposed  the  distance  between  the  two 
planes  to  be  very  great,  practically  infinite,  in  cojtnpariaon  with  2a, 
and  we  have  therefore  found  %  by  lottery  for  each  collision^  using 
180  cards  corresponding  to  180""  of  angle.  In  the  case  of  the 
biassed  globe,  different  equally  probable  values  of  %  through  a 
range  of  360^  was  required,  and  we  found  them  by  drawing  from 
the  pack  of  180  cards  and  tossing  a  coin  for  plus  or  minus, 

§  42.  Summation  for  110  flights  of  the  rotator,  consisting  of 
two  equal  masses,  gave  as  the  time-integral  of  the  whole  energy 
200*03,  and  an  excess  of  rotatory  above  translatory  42*05.  This 
is  just  21  per  c^nt  of  the  whole;  a  large  deviation  from  the 
Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine,  which  makes  the  time-integmls  of 
translatory  and  rotatory  energies  equal. 

§  43.  In  the  solution  for  the  biassed  ball  (masses  1  and  100) 
we  found  great  irregularities  due  to  "  runs  of  luck  "  in  the  toss  for 
plus  or  minus,  especially  when  there  was  a  succession  of  five  or  six 
pluses  or  five  or  six  minuses.  We  therefore,  after  calculating  a 
sequence  of  200  flights  with  angles  each  determined  by  lottery, 
calculated  a  second  sequence  of  200  flights  with  the  equally 
probable  set  of  angles  given  by  the  same  numbers  with  altered 
sign&  The  summation  for  the  whole  400  gave  555*55  as  the 
time-integral  of  the  whole  energy,  and  an  excess,  82*5,  of  the 
time-integral  of  the  translatory,  over  the  time-integral  of  the 
rotatory  energy.  This  is  nearly  15  per  cent.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, feel  great  confidence  in  this  result,  because  the  first  set  of 
200  made  the  translatory  energy  less  than  the  rotatory  energy  by 
a  small  percentage  (2*3)  of  the  whole,  while  the  second  200  gave 
an  excess  of  translatory  over  rotatory  amounting  to  35*9  per  cent, 
of  the  whole. 

§  44.  All  our  examples  considered  in  detail  or  worked  out, 
hitherto,  belong  to  Class  I.  of  §  28.  As  a  first  example  of  Class  II. 
consider  a  case  merging  into  the  geodetic  line  on  a  closed  surface  S, 
Instead  of  the  point  being  constrained  to  remain  on  the  sur£Bu», 
let  it  be  under  the  influence  of  a  field  of  force,  such  that  it  is 
attracted  towards  the  surface  with  a  finite  force,  if  it  is  placed 
anywhere  very  near  the  surface  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that  if  the 
particle  be  placed  on  S  and  projected  perpendicularly  to  it,  either 
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or  outwards,  it  will  be  brought  back  before  it  goes  farther 
from  the  surface  than  a  distance  A,  small  in  comparison  with  the 
shortest  radius  of  curvature  of  any  part  of  the  surfi^e.  The  Bolts- 
niann-Maxwell  doctrine  asserts  that  the  time-integral  of  kinetic 
eneigy  of  component  motion  normal  to  the  surfSeu^  would  be  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  component  motion  at  right 
angles  to  the  normal;  by  normal  being  meant»  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  actual  position  of  the  point  at  any  time  perpendicular  to 
the  nearest  part  of  the  surface  S.  This,  if  true»  would  be  a  veiy 
remarkable  proposition.  If  h  is  infinitely  small  we  have  simply 
the  mathematical  condition  of  constraint  to  remain  on  the  surface, 
and  the  path  of  the  particle  is  exactly  a  geodetic  line.  If  the 
force  towards  S  is  zero,  when  the  distance  on  either  side  of  S  is 
1  h,  we  have  the  cose  of  a  particle  placed  between  two  guiding 
surfiEu^es  with  a  very  small  distance  2h  between  them.  If  S  and 
therefore  each  of  the  guiding  surfaces,  is  in  every  normal  section 
convex  outwards,  and  if  the  particle  is  placed  on  the  outer  guide- 
sur&ce  and  projected  in  any  direction  in  it  with  any  velocity, 
great  or  small,  it  will  remain  on  that  guide-surface  for  ever,  and 
travel  along  a  geodetic  line.  If  now  it  bo  deflected  vciy  slightly 
from  motion  in  that  surface,  so  that  it  will  strike  against  the 
inner  guide-surface,  we  may  be  quite  i*eady  to  loom  that  the 
energy  of  knocking  about  between  the  two  surfaces  will  grow  up 
from  something  very  small  in  the  beginning  till,  in  the  long  run, 
its  time-integral  is  comparable  with  the  time-integral  of  twice  the 
energy  of  component  motion  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  of 
either  surface.  But  will  its  ultimate  value  be  exactly  one-third 
that  of  the  tangential  energy,  as  the  doctrine  tells  us  it  would  be  ? 
We  are,  however,  now  back  to  Class  I. ;  we  should  have  kept  to 
Class  II.  by  making  the  normal  force  on  the  particle  always  finite, 
however  great. 

§  45.  Very  interesting  coses  of  Class  11.  §  28  occur  to  us 
readily  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  Class  I.  worked  out  in 
§§  38,  41,  42,  43. 

§  46.  Let  the  radius  of  the  large  circle  in  §  38  become  in- 
finitely great :  we  have  now  a  plane  F  (floor)  with  semicircular 
cylindrie  hollows,  or  semicircular  hollows  as  we  shall  say  for 
brevity;  the  motion  being  confined  to  one  plane  perpendicular 
to  Ft  and  to  the  edges  of  the  hollows.    For  definiteness  we  shall 
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take  for  F  the  plane  of  the  edges  of  the  hollows.  Instead  now 
a  particle  after  oolUsion  flying  along  the  chord  of  the  circle  of  § 
it  would  go  on  for  over  in  a  straight  line.  To  bring  it  back  to  t 
plane  F^  let  it  be  acted  on  either  (a)  by  a  force  towards  the  pla 
in  simple  proportion  to  the  distance,  or  (fi)  by  a  constant  top 
This  latter  supposition  (fi)  presents  to  us  the  very  interesting  en 
of  an  elastic  ball  bouncing  from  a  corrugated  floor,  and  dcscribi 
gravitational  parabolaisi  in  its  successive  flights,  the  durations 
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the  different  flights  being  in  simple  proportion  to  the  oomponeni 
of  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  plane  J^.  The  supposition  (s) 
is  purely  ideal;  but  it  is  interesting  because  it  gives  a  half 
curve  of  sines  for  each  flight,  and  makes  the  times  of  flight 
from  F  after  a  collision  and  back  again  to  J^  the  same  for  all  the 
flights,  whatever  be  the  inclination  on  leaving  tho  floor  and  return- 
ing  to  it  The  supposition  09)  is  illustrated  in  flg.  8,  with  only 
the  variation  that  the  corrugations  ai'e  convex  instead  of  concavOp 
and  that  two  vertical  planes  are  fixed  to  i*eflect  back  the  particle 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  travel  indefinitely,  either  to  right  or 
to  left. 

§  47.  Let  the  rotator  of  §§  41  to  43,  instead  of  bouncing  to 
and  fro  between  two  parallel  planes,  impinge  only  on  one  plane  F^ 
and  let  it  be  brought  back  by  a  force  through  its  centre  of  inertia, 
either  (a)  varying  in  simple  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  from  F^  or  {fi)  constant.  Here,  as  in  §  46,  the  times  of 
flight  in  case  (a)  are  all  the  same,  and  in  (fi)  they  are  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  inertia  when  it  leaves  F 
or  returns  to  it. 

§  48.  In  the  cases  of  §§  46,  47  we  have  to  consider  the  time- 
integral  for  each  flight  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  component 
velocity  of  the  particle  perpendicular  to  F,  and  of  the  whole 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rotator,  which  is  itself 
perpendicular  to  i*.  If  g  denotes  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  F 
of  the  particle,  or  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rotator,  at  the 
instants  of  crossing  F  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  flight,  and 
if  2  denotes  the  mass  of  the  particle  or  of  the  rotator  so  that  the 
kinetic  energy  is  the  same  as  the  S(]uare  of  the  velocity,  the  time- 
integral  is  in  case  (a)  \q*T^  and  in  case  {fi)  l^T^  the  time  of  the 
flight  being  denoted  in  each  case  by  T.  In  both  (a)  and  ()9),  §  46» 
if  we  call  1  the  velocity  of  the  particle,  which  is  always  the  same, 
we  have  q^ »  sin'  0,  and  the  other  component  of  the  energy  is  cos*  0. 
In  §  47  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  total  energy  1 ;  and  thus  1  —  q* 
is  the  total  rotational  energy  which  is  constant  throughout  the 
flight.  Hence,  remembering  that  the  times  of  flight  are  all  the 
same  in  case  (a)  and  are  proportional  to  the  value  of  9  in  case  ifi) ; 
in  case  (a),  whether  of  §  46  or  §  47,  the  time-integrals  of  the  kinetic 
energies  to  be  compared  are  as  ^Sg'  to  S  (1  -  9*),  and  in  case  iff) 
they  are  as  J2g*  to  2g(l  -  q% 
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§  49,    Hence  with  the  following  notation  :--«- 

1   ti±a  jtin^^uit^Sn^  of  kinetic  energy  perpendicular  to  J^, «  K 
"8*»|         ^,  ^  parallel  to  J^.-IT 

M  translatory  energy  «  T 


In§47j 
we  have 


rotatory  «      » A 

.»    -.  I  «  -1  ;j* — 5 — r  in  case  (« i 

F-y    2  (1  -  ij*)        ^^ 
2(7-19'"). 

,     2(i|2^-l) 


„   m 


V+B\     Hiq'^29^ 
'  2  (J- 19*) 


09) 


§  40^.  By  the  processes  described  above  q  was  calonlated  (br 
the  angle  particle^nd  corrugated  floor  (§  46),  and  for  the  rotator 
of  two  equal  masses  each  impinging  on  a  fixed  plane  (§§  41,  42), 
and  for  the  biassed  ball  (central  and  eccentric  masses  100  and  1 
respectively,  §g  41,  43).  Taking  these  values  of  gr,  summing  q,  ^ 
and  ^  for  all  the  flights,  and  using  the  results  in  §  48,  we  find  the 
following  six  results : 

Single  particle  bounding  from  corrugated  floor  (semicircular 
hollows),  143  flights  :-— 

V'-U  f  =  +  *197  for  isochronous  sinusoidal  flights. 
K  + 1/  I »  +  *136  for  gravitational  parabolic     „ 

Rotator  of  two  equal  masses,  bounding  from  plane  floor,  110 
flights  :— 

F— it  f «  —  '179  for  isochronous  sinusoidal  flights. 
F+iJ  1 «  —  '150  for  gravitational  parabolic    „ 

Biassed  ball,  bounding  from  plane  floor,  400  flights : — 

Fj-vA  f »  +  "025  for  isochronous  sinusoidal  flights. 
K  +  ii  ( "■  -*  *014  for  gravitational  parabolic    „    • 

The  smallness  of  the  deviation  of  the  last  two  results,  from  what 
the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  makes  them,  is  very  remarkable 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  15  per  cent,  which  we  have  found 
(§  43  above)  for  the  biassed  ball  bounding  free  from  force,  to  and 
fro  between  two  parallel  planes. 
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{  60.  The  last  ease  of  partiUon  of  eneigy  which  we  have 
worked  out  statistically  relates  to  an  impactual  problem,  belong- 
ing  partly  to- Class  I.  §  28,  and  partly  to  Class  11.  It  was  designed 
as  a  nearer  approach  to  practical  application  in  thermodynamics 
than  any  of  those  hitherto  described.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  one-dimen- 
sional illustration  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Suppose  a  row 
of  a  vast  number  of  atoms,  of  equal  masses,  to  be  allowed  freedom 
to  move  only  in  a  straight  line  between  fixed  bounding  planes  L 
and  K.  Let  P  the  atom  next  K  be  caged  between  it  and  a  parallel 
plane  C,  at  a  distance  from  it  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
average  of  the  free  paths  of  the  other  particles;  and  let  Q,  the 
atom  next  to  P,  be  perfectly  free  to  cross  the  cage-front  (7,  without 
experiencing  force  from  it  Thus,  while  Q  gets  freely  into  the  cage 
to  strike  P,  P  cannot  follow  it  out  beyond  the  cage-front  The 
atoms  being  all  equal,  every  simple  impact  would  produce  merely  • 
an  interchange  of  velocities  between  the  colliding  atoms,  and  no 
new  velocity  could  be  introduced,  if  the  atoms  were  perfectly  hard 
(§16  above),  because  this  implies  that  no  three  can  be  in  collision 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not,  however,  limit  the  present  investigation 
to  perfectly  hard  atoms.  But,  to  simplify  our  calculations,  we  shall 
suppose  P  and  Q  to  be  infinitely  hard.  All  the  other  atoms  we 
shall  suppose  to  have  the  property  defined  in  §  21  above.  They 
may  pass  through  one  another  in  a  simple  collision,  and  go  asunder 
each  with  its  previous  velocity  unaltered,  if  the  differential  velocity 
bo  sufficiently  great ;  they  must  recoil  from  one  another  with  inter- 
changed velocities  if  the  initial  differential  velocity  was  not  great 
enough  to  cause  them  to  go  through  one  another.  Fresh  velocities 
will  generally  be  introduced  by  three  atoms  being  in  collision  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  even  if  the  velocities  were  all  equal,  to 
begin  with,  inequalities  would  supervene  in  virtue  of  three  or 
more  atoms  being  in  collision  at  the  same  time;  whether  the 
initial  differential  velocities  be  small  enough  to  result  in  two 
recoils,  or  whether  one  or  both  the  mutual  approaches  lead  to  a 
passage  or  passages  through  one  another.  Whether  the  distribu- 
tion of  velocities,  which  must  ultimately  supervene,  is  or  is  not 
according  to  the  Maxwellian  law,  we  need  not  decide  in  our  minds ; 
but,  as  a  first  example,  I  have  supposed  the  whole  multitude  to  be 
given  with  velocities  distributed  among  them  according  to  that 
law  (which,  if  they  were  infinitely  hard,  they  would  keep  for  ever 
after);  and  we  shall  further  suppose  equal  average  spacing  in 
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different  parts  of  the  row,  ao  that  we  Deed  Dot  be  troubled  with  f 
the  consideration  of  wAvea,  as  it  were  of  sound,  running  to  and  iro  ' 
along  the  row  because  of  iaeqaalities  of  density. 

§  51.  For  onr  present  problein  we  require  two  lotteries  to  find 
the  influential  conditions  at  each  instant,  when  Q  enters  fa  cage 
— lottery  L  for  the  velocity  («)  of  Q  at  impact;  lottery  11.  for  the 
phase  of  Pb  motion.  For  lottery  I.  (after  trying  837  small  squares 
of  paper  with  velocities  written  on  them  and  mixed  in  a  bowl,  and 
finding  the  plan  unaatisfactoty)  we  took  nine  stiff  cards,  numbered 
1,  2.. .9,  of  the  size  of  ordinary  playing-cards  with  rounded  comers, 
with  one  hundred  numbers  written  on  each  in  ten  tines  of  ten 
numbers.  The  velocities  on  each  card  are  shown  on  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Table  srowiko  thk  Kuhbeb  of  the  Differbht  Vblocitibs 
ON  THR  Different  Cards. 
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The  number  of  times  each  velocity  occurs  was  ohoeen  to  fiilfil 

as  nearly  as  may  be  the  Hazwellian  law,  which  is  Cdvi~^  *  the 
number' of  velocities  between  v  +  ^dv  and  a  —  ^dv.  We  took 
k"!,  which,  if  dt  were  infinitely  small,  would  make  the  mean 
of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  equal  exactly  to  '6;  we  took 
dvm-1  and  Cdv  — 108  to  give,  as  nearly  as  circumstcmces  would 
allow,  the  Maxwellian  law,  and  to  make  the  total   number  of 
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different  velocities  900,  The  buih  of  the  Bquares  of  all  these  90O 
velocities  is  468*4,  which  divided  by  900  is  *52.  In  the  practice 
of  this  lottery  the  numbered  cards  were  well  shuffled  and  then 
one  was  drawn ;  the  particular  one  of  the  hundred  velocities  oq 
this  card  to  be  chosen  was  found  by  drawing  one  card  from  a  pack 
of  one  hundred  numbered  1,  2... 99,  100.  In  lottery  IL  a  pack  of 
one  hundred  cards  is  used  to  draw  one  of  one  hundred  decimal 
numbers  from  *01  to  1*00.  The  decimal  drawn,  called  a,  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  period  of  P  from  the  cage-front  C^ 
to  JT,  and  back  to  C,  still  unperformed  at  the  instant  when  Q 
crosses  (7.  Now  remark,  that  if  Q  overtakes  P  in  the  first  half  of 
its  period  it  gives  its  velocity  v  to  P,  and  follows  it  inwards ;  and 
therefore  there  must  be  a  second  impact  when  P  meets  it  after 
reflection  from  K^  and  gives  it  back  the  velocity  v  which  it  had  on 
entering.  If  Q  meets  P  in  the  second  half  of  its  period,  Q  will, 
by  the  first  impact,  get  P'b  original  velocity,  and  may  with  this 
velocity  escape  from  the  cage.  But  it  may  be  overtaken  byP 
before  it  gets  out  of  the  cage,  in  which  case  it  will  go  away  from 
the  cage  with  its  own  original  velocity  v  unchanged.  This  occurs 
always  if,  and  never  unless,  u  is  less  than  va;  P's  velocity  being 
denoted  by  u,  and  Q^s  by  v.  This  case  of  Q  overtaken  by  P  can 
only  occur  if  the  entering  velocity  of  Q  is  greater  than  the  speed 
of  P  before  collision.  Except  in  this  case  P's  speed  is  unchanged 
by  the  collision.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  only  when  P's  speed  is 
greater  than  Q's  before  collision  that  there  can  be  interchange,  and 
this  interchange  leaves  P  with  less  speed  than  Q.  If  every  collision 
involved  interchange,  the  average  velocity  of  P  would  be  equalised 
by  the  collisions  to  the  average  velocity  of  Q,  and  the  average 
distribution  of  different  velocities  would  be  identical  for  Q  and  P. 
Non-fulfilment  of  this  equalising  interchange  can,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  occur  when  Q's  speed  is  less  than  P's,  and  therefore  the  average 
speed  and  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  P  must  be  less  than  the 
average  kinetic  energy  of  Q. 

§  52.  We  might  be  satisfied  with  this,  as  directly  negativing 
the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine  for  this  case.  It  is  however, 
interesting  to  know,  not  only  that  the  average  kinetic  energy  of 
Q  is  greater  than  that  of  the  caged  atom,  but,  further,  to  know 
how  much  greater  it  i&  We  have  therefore  worked  out  sum- 
mations for  300  collisions  between  P  and  Q,  beginning  with 
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u*  a  *5  (« >■  *71X  l^ng  ^proximately  the  mean  of  i^  as  given  by 
the  lottexy.  It  would  have  made  no  appreciable  differenoe  in  the 
result  if  we  had  begun  with  any  value  of  «,  large  or  small,  other 
than  zera  Thu8|  for  example,  if  we  had  taken  100  as  the  first 
value  of  u,  this  speed  would  have  been  taken  by  Q  at  the  first 
impact,  and  sent  away  along  the  practically  infinite  row,  never  to 
be  heard  of  again;  and  the  next  value  of  u  would  have  been  the 
first  value  drawn  by  lottery  for  v.  Immediately  before  each  of 
the  subsequent  impacts,  the  velocity  of  P  is  that  which  it  had 
fi*om  Q  by  the  preceding  impact  In  our  work,  the  speeds  which 
P  actually  had  at  the  first  sixteen  times  of  Q's  entering  the  cage 
were  71,  '5,  -3,  -2,  %  '1,  -1,  2,  -2,  '5,  "7,  %  8,  '6,  15,  -6— from 
which  we  see  how  little  effect  the  choice  of  '71  for  the  first  speed 
of  P  had  on  those  that  follow.  The  summations  wore  taken  in 
successive  groups  of  ten;  in  every  one  of  these  Xi^  exceeded  %u\ 
For  the  300  we  found  Xi^  »  148*53  and  Su' »  61*62,  of  which  the 
former  is  2*41  times*  the  latter.  The  two  ought  to  be  equal 
according  to  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell  doctrine.  Dividing  Si^  by 
300  we  find  *495 ;  which  chances  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
intended  '5  than  the  *52  which  is  on  the  cards  (§51  above).  A 
still  greater  deviation  from  the  B.-M,  equality  (2*71  instead  of 
2*41)  was  found  by  taking  Sv*  and  Xu'*v  to  allow  for  greater 
probability  of  impact  with  greater  than  with  smaller  values  of 
v;  ii  being  the  velocity  of  P  after  collision  with  Q. 

§  53.  We  have  seen  in  §  52  that  2u*  must  be  less  than  Si^, 
but  it  seemed  interesting  to  find  how  much  less  it  would  be  with 
some  other  than  the  Maxwellian  law  of  distribution  of  velocities. 
We  therefore  arranged  curds  for  a  lottery,,  with  an  arbitraiily 
chosen  distribution,  quite  different  finom  the  Maxwellian.  Eleven 
cards,  each  with  one  of  the  eleven  numbers  1,.3...19,  21,  to  cor* 
respond  to  the  different  velocities  *1,  *3...1*9,  2*1,  were  prepared 
and  used  instead  of  the  nine  cards  in  the  process  described  in  §  51 
above.  In  all  except  one  of  the  eleven  tens,  Sv*  was  greater  than 
Xu\  and  for  the  whole  110  impacts  we  found  St;*  a  179*90,  and 
2tt«s  97*66;  the  former  of  these  is  1*84  times  the  latter.  In  this 
case  we  found  the  ratio  of  Sv*  to  2u^  to  be  1*87. 

§  54.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  refer,  in  connection  with  Class  IL 
§  28,  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  application  of  the  doctrine, 
made  by  Maxwell  himself,  to  the  equilibrium  of  a  tall  column  of 
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gas  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Take»  firsts  our  one-dimen* 
aional  gas  of  §  50,  oonsiBting  of  a  straight  row  of  a  vast  number 
of  equal  and  similar  atoms.  Let  now  the  line  of  the  row  be 
Tertical,  and  let  the  atoms  be  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  and  suppose,  first,  the  atoms  to  resist  mutual  approach, 
sufficiently  to  prevent  any  one  from  passing  through  another  with 
the  greatest  relative  velocity  of  approach  that  the  total  energy 
given  to  the  assemblage  can  allow.  The  Boltzmann-Maxwell 
doctrine  (§18  above)  asserting  as  it  docs  that  the  time-integral 
of  the  kinetic  energy  is  the  same  for  all  the  atoms,  makes  the 
time-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  the  same  for  the  highest  as 
for  the  lowest  in  the  row.  This,  if  true,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
interesting  theorem.  But  now,  suppose  two  approaching  atoms 
not  to  repel  one  another  with  infinite  force  at  any  distance 
between  their  centres,  and  suppose  energy  to  be  given  to  the 
multitude  sufficient  to  cause  frequent  instances  of  two  atoms 
passing  through  one  another.  Still  the  doctrine  can  assert  nothing 
but  that  the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  one  atom 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  atom,  which  is  now  a  self-evident 
proposition,  because  the  atoms  are  of  equal  masses,  and  each  one 
of  them  in  turn  will  be  in  every  position  of  the  column,  high  or 
low.  (If  in  the  row  there  are  atoms  of  different  masses,  the 
Waterston-Maxwell  doctrine  of  equal  average  energies  would,  of 
course,  be  important  and  interesting.) 

§  58.  But  now,  instead  of  our  ideal  one-dimensional  gas,  con- 
sider a  real  homogeneous  gas,  in  an  infinitely  hard  vertical  tube, 
with  an  infinitely  hard  floor  and  roof,  so  that  the  gas  is  under 
no  influence  from  without,  except  gravity.  First,  let  there  be 
only  two  or  three  atoms,  each  given  with  sufficient  velocity  to 
fly  against  gravity  from  floor  to  roo£  They  will  strike  one  an* 
other  occasionally,  and  they  will  strike  the  sides  and  floor  and 
roof  of  the  tube  much  more  frequently  than  one  another.  The 
time-averages  of  their  kinetic  energies  will  be  equal  So  will 
they  be  if  there  are  twenty  atoms,  or  a  thousand  atoms,  or  a 
million,  million,  million,  million,  million  atoms.  Now  each  atom 
will  strike  another  atom  much  more  frequently  than  the  sides 
or  floor  or  roof  of  the  tube.  In  the  long  run  each  atom  will  be 
in  every  part  of  the  tube  as  often  as  is  every  other  atom.  The 
time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  one  atom  will  be  equal 
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to  the  time-int^gnd  of  the  kinetio  energy  of  any  other  atom. 
This  troism  is  simply  and  solely  all  that  the  Boltzmann-Maxwell 
doctrine  asserts  for  a  vertical  column  of  a  homogeneoas  monatomio 
gas.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  general  impression  that  the  Boltsmann« 
Maxwell  doctrine,  asserting  a  law  of  partition  of  the  kinetic  part 
of  the  whole  energy,  includes  obviously  a  theorem  that  the  average 
kinetio  energies  of  the  atoms  in  the  upper  parts  of  a  vertical  column 
of  gas.  are  equal  to  those  of  the  atoms  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
column.  Indeed,  with  the  wording  of  Maxwell's  statement.  §  18. 
before  us.  we  might  suppose  it  to  assert  that  two  parts  of  our 
vertical  column  of  gas.  if  they  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms, 
must  have  the  same  kinetic  energy,  though  they  be  situated,  one 
of  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and  the  other  near  the 
top.  Maxwell  himself,  in  his  1866  paper  ("  The  Dynamical  Theory 
of  Gases'*)*,  gave  an  independent  synthetical  demonstration  of 
this  proposition,  and  did  not  subsequently,  so  far  as  I  know,  regard 
it  as  immediately  deducible  from  the  partitional  doctrine  generalr 
ised  by  Boltzmann  and  himself  several  years  after  the  date  of 
that  paper. 

§56.  Both  Boltzmann  and  Maxwell  recognised  the  experi- 
mental contradiction  of  their  doctrine  presented  by  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases ;  and  felt  that  an  explanation  of  this  incompatibility 
was  imperatively  called  for.  For  instance.  Maxwell,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  dynamical  evidence  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies, 
given  to  the  Chemical  Society.  Feb.  18.  1875.  said:  ''I  have  put 
"  before  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  yet  en- 
**  countered  by  the  molecular  theory.  Boltzmann  has  suggested 
**  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  in  the  mutual  action 
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twenty  years  boon  an  iinwavuritig  supiK)rtor  of  tho  Boltzmann- 
Maxwell  doctrine,  concludes  a  papor  '*  On  tho  Law  of  Partition  of 
Energy."  published  a  year  ago  in  the  Phil.  Mag.^  Jan.  lOOOi  with 
the  following  wordit  ''Tho  difflcultios  connooti^d  with  tho  appll- 
'*  cation  of  tho  law  of  equal  partition  of  onorgy  to  actual  goHUM 
*'have  long  been  felt.    In  the  case  of  argon  and  holium  and 

•  Addition,  of  dsU  DtOfmUr  17.  Vm.    CidluUd  JHapen,  Vol  u.  p.  70. 
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''meroury  vapour,  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  (1*67)  timita  the 
'*  degrees  of  freedom  of  each  molecule  to  the  three  required  for 
^  translatory  motion.  The  value  (1'4)  applicable  to  the  principal 
**  diatomic  gases,  gives  room  for  the  three  kinds  of  translation  aoid 
**  for  two  kinds  of  rotation.  Nothing  is  left  for  rotation  round 
**  the  line  joining  the  atoms,  nor  for  relative  motion  of  the  atoms 
**  in  this  line.  Even  if  we  regard  the  atoms  as  mere  points,  \ihoae 
''rotation  means  nothing,  there  must  still  exist  eneigy  of  the 
''last-mentioned  kind,  and  its  amount  (according  to  law)  should 
"  not  be  inferior. 

"  We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  a  fundamental  diflScultjr, 
"  relating  not  to  the  theory  of  gases  merely,  but  rather  to  general 
"dynamics.  In  most  questions  of  dynamics,  a  condition  whose 
"  violation  involves  a  large  amount  of  potential  enei*gy  may  be 
"treated  as  a  constraint.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  solids  are 
"regarded  as  rigid,  strings  as  ineztensible,  and  so  on.  And- it  is 
"  upon  the  recognition  of  such  constraints  that  Lagrange's  method 
"  is  founded  But  the  law  of  equal  partition  disregards  potential 
"energy.  However  great  may  be  the  energy  required  to  alter 
"  the  distance  of  the  two  atoms  in  a  diatomic  molecule,  practical 
"  rigidity  is  never  secured,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  relative 
"  motion  in  the  line  of  junction  is  the  same  as  if  the  tie  were  of 
"  the  feeblest.  The  two  atoms,  however  related,  remain  two  atoms, 
"  and  the  degrees  of  freedom  remain  six  in  number. 

"What  would  appear  to  be  wanted  is  some  escape  from  the 
"  destructive  simplicity  of  the  general  conclusion/* 

The  simplest  way  of  arriving  at  this  desired  result  is  to  deny 
the  conclusion;  and  so,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
to 
ifi.. 
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APPENDIX  0. 

ON  THB  DISTUBBAKCfB  PRODUCED  BT  TWO  PARTIOULAR 
P0R1C8  OF  INITIAL  DISPLACEMENT  IN  AN  INFINITELY 
LONG  MATERIAL  SYSTEM  FOR  WHICH  THE  VELOCITY 
OF  PERIODIC  WAVES  DEPENDS  ON  THE  WAVE-LENGTH. 


§  1.    One  of  the  chosen  forms  of  initial  displacement  is 

er^ OX 

where  m  ir  distance  from  0,  the  centre  of  the  (Hrigin  of  the 
distnrbance ;  a  is  a  length-parameter  of  the  initial  disturhanco ; 
and  e  is  a  length  very  small  (regarded  in  the  mathematics  as 
infinitdtf  imall)  in  oomparison  with  a. 

§  2.    Let  the  displacement  at  (w,  t)  in  an  infinite  train  i)f 
periodic  waves  be  expressed  by 

Dcos9(ar  — a  — vt)  (2). 

Here  iir/q  is  the  wave-length;  and  v  is  the  propagational 
velocity  which  we  may  regard  as  a  function  of  q ;  and  a  is  the 
distance  from  0  of  a  point  where  the  displacement  is  a  ponitivo 
maximum  at  time,  t^O.  Any  number  of  solutions  such  as  (2) 
with  dififeient  values  of  D,  q,  and  a,  or  with  —  v  for  v,  super- 
imposed, give  a  complex  solution,  found  by  simple  summation 
because  the  displacements  and  their  sums  are  infinitely  small. 
Hence  a  solution,  th$  solution  for  standing  vibrations  of  period 
2v/qv,  is  found  by  taking  the  half-sum  of  (2)  for  ±v;  being 

this : — 

Deotiq(af'-a)coBvt (3).  . 

And  a  summation  of  (d)  for  our  present  purpose  gives  a  solution, 

ifM-l  dqi     daM'^^coBq(af^a)cotivt  (4).* 

When  (■■0  this  gives  d/dt  fi^O;  and,  by  ** Fourier's  theorem," 
the  second  member  becomes  etr^^  which  agrees  with  (1).  Hence 
(4)  expresses  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

*  See  Lee.  X.  Put  i.,  top  of  p.  110. 
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I S.    If  in  (4)  we  expand  ooe  9(07- a),  the  factor  of  sin  q» 
diaappean  in  the  summation  j    da ;  and  the  factor  of  cos  qss,  being 

doM'*^  cos  f  a,  is  equal  to  Vira«"^^^  according  to  an  evaluation 


/ 


given  by  Laplace  in  1810  ^    Thus  we  reduce  (4)  to  the  following 
simpler  form 


V^j^j  dqr^^^  COB  qx  CM  qui  (6). 


The  verification  that  this  becomes  ce""^^'  when  <  ■■  0,  is  numt 
interesting :  it  is  done  by  a  second  application  of  the  same  evalua* 
tion  of  Laplace's  with  a  curiously  inverted  notation. 

§  4.  Whatever  function  v  may  be  of  the  wave-length,  Sir/^, 
we  have  in  (5)  a  thoroughly  convenient  solution  of  our  problem ; 
calculable  by  highly  convergent  quadratures  whether  the  definite 
integral  is  reducible  to  finite  terms  or  not  For  one  very  interest- 
ing cose,  an  infinitely  long  elastic  rod,  taken  as  an  example  by 
Fourier  ti  the  definite  integral  is  reducible  to  finite  terms. 

In  this  case  the  velocity  of  periodic  waves  is  inversely  as  the 
wave-length,  and,  by  choosing  our  units  conveniently,  we  may 
put  vn  J,  in  (6).    Thus,  and  by  taking  a«  1,  and  by  substituting 

^1      dq  tot  j    dq,  we  find 

Vo  7    \     dqs'^^eos^tcoBqw  •...(6X 

Denoting  by  R  the  half-sum  for  1 «,  we  may  write  this  thus ; 

i|-2^ii/*^ci3€-l*^*^^ <^>- 

Putting  {^U'^h\  we  reduce  the  index  of  the  exponential  to 
—  (A9  ->  us/ihy  -  {xl2hy ;  and  putting  hq  —  i«/2A  ■■  jr,  we  find  for 
the  definite  integral, 

hr^r  rfw-^'.c-^^'-^.c-*^' (8). 


*  Mimoin$  di  riniUtut,  1810.    See  Gregory*!  BxampU$t  p.  4S0. 
t  ChaUur^  Ohap.  six.  Article  406. 
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Henoe  (7)  beoomM 

i»-icilA-» «-»*•- iom-««  »+»«•  (9X 

Now  1/A  -  (^ +<•)-«  (cos  |^t»  sin  i^). 

if  ^«tan->4t  ..(10)! 

« 

Henoe,  if  we  put  f+le?"^  ^^^^* 

-we  find  by  (9),  if-o(l  +  16<»)r»e»+»«'ooB(J^-tf)   (12).. 

§  5.  This  is  a  very  intereBting  solution  in  '^  finite  terms." 
To  illustrate  it  let  ^rst  07^0;  we  have,  $^0^  and 

i| -c(l  +  16««)-*oos i^- ^^,  where  T -  V(l  + 16<^)-(18). 

Hence  the  middle  point  of  the  originally  displaced  part  of  the 
rod  subsides  to  its  undisturbed  position  not  vibrationally,  but 
continuously,  and  ultimately  in  proportion  to  1r^  when  t  is  very 
great  And  when  t  is  very  great  we  may  neglect  ^  in  (12),  and 
we  have  0  ^  x/r ;  so  that  we  find 

1;^ct-*€■-<•^'>'cos^ (14). 

This  shows  that,  in  going  from  the  origin  we  first  find  a  zero 
of  displacement  at  x^»J{nrrl2)\  and  beyond  this  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  zeros,  and  vibratory  subsidence  to  repose. 
Interesting  graphic  illustrations  will  require  but  little  labour. 

§  6.  As  another  even  more  interesting  case,  take  the  two* 
dimensional  case  of  the  old  deep-water  wave  problem  of  Poisson 
and  Cauchy.  In  it  the  velocity  of  periodic  waves  is  proportional 
to  VX  and  we  may  therefore  conveniently  take  v^q^K  This  in 
(5),  with  a  Mil,  gives 


i;  =  -7-  I    dqe"^  COB  qx  COB  ti/qt (16), 

yirJo 


an  irreducible  definite  integral  which  expresses  the  displacement 
of  the  water  at  time  t  and  distance  x  from  the  origin  of  the 
disturbance;  by  a  convergent  formula  thoroughly  convenient  for 
calculation  by  quadratures  for  all  values  large  or  small  of  the 
two  variables.  Analytical  expedients  may  no  doubt  be  found  to 
diminish  the  labour:  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
method  of  quadratures,  with  moderate  labour,  gives  very  interest- 
ing illustrations;  though  great  labour  would  be  needed  for  full 
graphical  illustrations  by  time-curves  and  space-curves. 
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(  7.    My  aadstent  Mr  Witherington 
with  oji/ir  >  2 ;  for  four  oases  as  follows : 

Casel.  mmO,  t-O 

„    2.  «-0.  *-l 

„    8.  »-0,  «-2 

.    4.  «-2,  t*-2 


9«   1768;    Vir- 1-77245. 
9«     -911; 


i;  >  —  '451 ; 
« m     -559. 


f-g.    '-g-    ♦-|'{(r*,).»-^+(. -,).-«$} 


Case  1  was  worked  as  a  test  for  accaraoy  in  a  first  trial  of 
quadrature.  The  result  is  about  2/3  per  cent,  too  small;  the 
oorrect  result  being  ^w.  The  accuracy  of  the  quadratures  b 
sufficient  for  merely  illustrative  purposes. 

• 

§  8.  Interesting  as  is  the  solution  by  quadratures  for  water- 
waves  resulting  from  the  initial  disturbance  (l),  it  is  less  important 
than  the  following  solution  in  finite  terms  far  anoUier  farm  of 
iniHal  disturbance,  which  was  given  in  my  short  paper  **  On  the 
Front  and  Rear  of  a  Procession  of  free  Waves  in  Deep  Water**: — 

(16). 

Here  (f,  17)  denote  the  displacement  of  the  particle  of  water 
whose  equilibrium-position  is  (x,  y)\  r  denotes  (^+y*)^;  and 
g,  gravity.  According  to  a  beautiful  discovery  of  Cauchy  and 
Poisson,  for  waves  in  infinitely  deep  water,  the  pressure  is  con- 
stant at  all  the  particles  {x  +  f o>  y  +  V^)  for  ^^J  constant  value,  y», 
of  y;  and  therefore  the  water  above  every  such  surfieu^e  may  be 
removed  without  disturbing  the  motion  of  the  water  below  it. 
Hence  i;«  ia  the  vertical  displacement  of  any  point  in  a  free  sur&oe 
of  particles  whose  undisturbed  position  is  y  «■  y«.  The  value  of  i^t 
fort»0.  from(16),  is 

c(ro«-roy.-2y.«)/V(r.  +  y«)* (17)l 

This,  with  any  value  we  please  to  assign  to  y«,  is  the  initiating 
fr^e-surface  for  (16) ;  r.  denotes  («■  +  yo')*. 

I  hope  to  reproduce,  with  extensions,  for  early  publication, 
curves  of  the  wave-motion  expressed  by  (16),  shown  in  Section  A 
of  the  British  Association,  Sep.  1886,  and  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  20, 1886. 

*  Proe.  R.8.B.  Jan.  7, 1SS7 ;  Phil  Mag.  Feb.  1S87. 
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* 

ON  THE  CLT78TBBINO  OF  ORAYITiLTIONAL  MATTBB  IN  ANT 

PART  OP  THB  UNIVERSE*. 

Gravitational  matter,  aooording  to  our  ideas  of  aniTerBal 
gravitation,  would  be  all  matter.  Now  is  there  any  matter  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  I  think  I  may  say  with 
absolute  decision  that  there  is.  We  are  all  convinced,  with  our 
President,  that  ether  is  matter,  but  we  are  forced  to  say  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  ether  the  ordinary  properties  of  molar 
matter  which  are  generally  known  to  us  by  action  resulting 
firom  force  between  atoms  and  matter,  ether  and  ether,  and 
atoms  of  matter  and  ether.  Here  I  am  illogical  when  I  say 
between  matter  and  ether,  as  if  ether  were  not  matter.  It  is 
to  avoid  an  illogical  phraseology  that  I  use  the  title  **  gravi- 
tational matter.**  Many  years  ago  I  gave  strong  reason  to  feel 
certain  that  ether  was  outside  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
need  not  absolutely  exclude,  as  an  idea,  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  portion  of  space  occupied  by  ether  beyond  which  there 
is  absolute  vacuum — ^no  ether  and  no  matter.  V/e  admit  that 
that  is  something  that  one  could  think  of;  but  I  do  not  believe 
any  living  scientific  man  considers  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
probable  that  there  is  a  boundary  around  our  universe  beyond 
which  there  is  no  ether  and  no  matter.  Well,  if  ether  extends 
through  all  space,  then  it  is  certain  that  ether  cannot  be  subject 
to  the  law  of  mutual  gravitation  between  its  parts,  because  if 
it  were  subject  to  mutual  attraction  between  its  parts  its  equi- 
librium would  be  unstable,  unless  it  were  infinitely  incom- 
pressible. But  here,  again,  I  am  reminded  of  the  critical 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  in  speaking  of  pro- 
perties of  matter  beyond  what  we  see  or  feel  by  experiment.  I 
am  afraid  I  must  here  express  a  view  different  from  that  which 

*  Commanieated  bj  the  Aathor  to  tlia  Phil.  Mag^  having  been  read  before  the 
Britbh  Aieoeiatioii  at  the  OUwgow  meeting. 
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•Professor  RUcker  announced  in  his  Address,  when  he  said  that 
oontinuity  of  matter  implied  absolute  resistance  to  oondenaation. 
We  have  no  right  to  bar  condensation  as  a  property  of  ether. 
While  admitting  ether  not  to  have  any  atomic  structure,  it  is 
postulated  as  a  material  which  performs  functions  of  which  we 
know  something,  and  which  may  have  properties  allowing  it  to 
perform  other  functions  of  which  we  are  not  yet  cognisant  If 
we  consider  ether  to  be  matter,  we  postulate  that  it  has  rigidity 
enough  for  the  vibrations  of  light,  but  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  incompressible.  We  must  admit  that  auf- 
ficiently  great  pressure  all  round  could  condense  the  ether  in  a 
given  space,  allowing  the  ether  in  surrounding  space  to  come  in 
towards  the  ideal  shrinking  surface.  When  I  say  that  ether 
must  be  outside  the  law  of  gravitation,  I  assume  that  it  is  not 
infinitely  incompressible.  I  admit  that  if  it  were  infinitely  in- 
compressible, it  might  be  subject  to  the  law  of  mutual  gravitation 
between  its  parts ;  but  to  my  mind  it  seems  infinitely  improbable 
that  ether  is  infinitely  incompressible,  and  it  appears  more  con- 
sistent with  the  analogies  of  the  known  properties  of  molar 
matter,  which  should  be  our  guides,  to  suppose  that  ether  has 
not  the  quality  of  exerting  an  infinitely  great  force  against 
compressing  action  of  gravitation.  Hence,  if  w&  assume  that  it 
extends  through  all  space,  ether  must  be  outside  the  law  of 
gravitation — that  is  to  say,  truly  imponderable.  I  remember  the 
contempt  and  self-complacent  compassion  with  which  sixty  years 
ago  I  myself — I  am  afraid — and  most  of  the  teachers  of  that 
time  looked  upon  the  ideas  of  the  elderly  people  who  went  before 
us,  and  who  spoke  of  *'  the  imponderables."  I  fear  that  in  this,  as 
in  a  great  many  other  things  in  science,  we  have  to  hark  back  to 
the  dark  ages  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  we 
must  admit  there  is  something  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  call 
matter,  but  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 
That  the  sun,  stars,  planets,  and  meteoric  stones  are  all  of  them 
ponderable  matter  is  true,  but  the  title  of  my  paper  implies  that 
there  is  something  else.  Ether  is  not  any  part  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper;  what  we  are  concerned  with  is  gravitational  matter, 
ponderable  matter.  Ether  we  relegate,  not  to  a  limbo  of  impon- 
derables, but  to  distinct  species  of  matter  which  have  inertia, 
rigidity,  elasticity,  compressibility,  but  not  heaviness.  In  a  paper 
I  have  already  published  I  gave  strong  reasons  for  limiting  to  a 
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definite  amoant  the  quantity  of  matter  in  epaoe  known  to  astro- 
Bomen.  I  can  scaroely  avoid  using  the  word  '*  universe/'  but  I 
mean  our  universe,  whick  may  be  a  very  small  affair  after  all, 
occupying  a  very  small  portion  of  all  the  space  in  which  there  is 
ponderable  matter. 

Supposing  a  sphere  of  radius  3*09.10**  kilometres  (being  the 
distance  at  which  a  star  must  be  to  have  parallax  0"*001)  to  have 
within  it,  uniformly  distributed  through  it,  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  one  thousand  million  times  the  sun's  mass ;  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  placed  originally  at  rest  at  the  surface  would, 
in  five  million  years,  be  about  20  kilometres  per  second,  and  in 
twenty-five  million  years  would  be  108  kilometres  per  second  (if 
the  acceleration  remained  sensibly  constant  for  so  long  a  time). 
Hence,  if  the  thousand  million  suns  had  been  given  at  rest 
twenty-five  million  years  ago,  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  supposed  sphere,  many  of  them  would  now  have  velocities  of 
20  or  30  kilometres  per  second,  while  some  would  have  less  and 
some  probably  greater  velocities  than  108  kilometres  per  second; 
or,  if  they  had  been  given  thousands  of  million  years  ago  at  rest 
so  distributed  that  now  they  were  equally  spaced  throughout  the 
supposed  sphere,  their  mean  velocity  would  now  be  about  50  kilo- 
metres per  second*.  This  is  not  unlike  the  measured  velocities 
of  stars,  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  there  might  be  as 
much  matter  as  one  thousand  million  suns  within  the  distance 
309. 10** kilometres.  The  same  reasoning  shows  that  ten  thousand 
million  suns  in  the  same  sphere  would  produce,  in  twenty- 
five  million  years,  velocities  far  greater  than  the  known  star 
velocities:  and  hence  there  is  probably  much  less  than  ten 
thousand  million  times  the  sun's  mass  in  tlie  sphere  considered. 
A  general  theorem  discovered  by  Qreen  seventy-three  years  ago 
regarding  force  at  a  surface  of  any  shape,  due  to  matter  (gravi- 
tational, or  ideal  electric,  or  ideal  magnetic)  acting  according  to 
the  Newtonian  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  shows 
that  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  the  same  total  quantity  of 
matter  would  give  greater  velocities  than  wo.uld  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution. Hence  we  cannot,  by  any  non-uniform  distribution  of 
matter  within  the  supposed  sphere  of  3*09 .  10**  kilometres  radius, 
escape  from  the  conclusion  limiting  the  total  amount  of  the 

•  Phil  Mag.  Angutt  1901,  pp.  169, 170. 
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matter  within  it  to  •omething  like  one  thoasand  million  timei 
the  sun's  mass. 

If  we  compare  the  sunlight  with  the  light  from  the  thousand 
million  stars,  each  being  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  siie  and 
brightness  as  our  sun,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  apparent 
brightness  of  the  star-lit  sky  to  the  brightness  of  our  sun's  disc 
would  be  3*87. lO""**.  This  ratio*  varies  directly  with  the  radius 
of  the  containing  sphere,  the  number  of  equal  globes  per  equal 
volume  being  supposed  constant ;  and  hence  to  make  the  sum  of 
the  apparent  areas  of  discs  3*87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sky,  the 
radius  must  be  3*09.10^  kilometres.  With  this  radius  light  would 
take  3^.10'^  years  to  travel  from  the  outlying  stars  to  the  centre. 
Irrefragable  dynamics  proves  that  the  life  of  our  sun  as  a  luminaiy 
may  probably  be  between  twenty-five  and  one  hundred  million 
years ;  but  to  be  liberal,  suppose  each  of  our  stars  to  have  a  life  of 
one  hundred  million  years  as  a  luminary :  and  it  is  found  that  the 
time  taken  by  light  to  travel  from  the  outlying  stars  to  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  is  three  and  a  quarter  million  times  the  life  of  a 
star.  Hence  it  follows  that  to  make  the  whole  sky  aglow  with 
the  light  of  all  the  stars  at  the  same  time  the  commencements 
of  the  stars  must  be  timed  earlier  and  earlier  for  the  more  and 
more  distant  ones,  so  that  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  light  of 
every  one  of  them  at  the  earth  may  fall  within  the  durations  of 
the  lights  of  all  the  others  at  the  earth.  My  supposition  as  to 
uniform  density  is  quite  arbitrary ;  but  nevertheless  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  there  can  be  enough  of  stars  (bright  or 
dark)  to  make  a  total  of  star-disc  area  more  than  10'"^  or  10~"  of 
the  whole  sky. 

To  help  to  understand  the  density  of  the  supposed  distribution 
of  one  thousand  million  suns  in  a  sphere  of  3*09.10**  kilometres 
radius,  imagine  them  arranged  exactly  in  cubic  order,  and  the 
volume  per  sun  is  found  to  be  123*5.10*  cubic  kilometres,  and 
the  distance  from  one  star  to  any  one  of  its  six  nearest  neighbours 
would  be  4*98. lO**  kilometres  The  sun  seen  at  this  distance 
would  probably  be  seen  as  a  star  of  between  the  first  and  second 
magnitudes ;  but  supposing  our  thousand  million  suns  to  be  all  of  / 
such  brightness  as  to  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  at  distance 
corresponding  to  parallax  l''*0,  the  brightness  at  distance  3*09.10* 
kilometres  would  be  one  one-millionth  of  this;  and  the  most 

*  Phil  Mag.  Augart  1901,  p.  176. 
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distant  of  our  stan  woald  be  seen  through  powerftil  telescopes 
as  stars  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  Newcomb  estimated  fiom 
thirty  to  fifty  million  as  the  number  of  stars  visible  in  modem 
telescopes.  Young  estimated  at  one  hundred  million  the  number 
visible  through  the  Lick  telescope.  This  larger  estimate  is  only 
one-tenth  of  our  assumed  one  thousand  million  masses  equal  to 
the  sun,  of  which,  however,  nine  hundred  million  might  be  either 
non-luminous,  or,  though  luminous,  too  distant  to  be  seen  by  us 
at  their  actual  distances  from  the  earth.  Remark,  also,  that  it  is 
only  for  facility  of  counting  that  we  have  reckoned  our  universe 
as  one  thousand  million  suns;  and  that  the  meaning  of  our 
reckoning  is  that  the  total  amount  of  matter  within  a  sphere  of 
3*09. 10>*  kilometres  radius  is  one  thousand  million  times  the 
Sim's  mass.  The  sun's  mass  is  1*99.10*'  metric  tons,  or  1*99.10" 
grammes.  Hence  our  reckoning  of  our  supposed  spherical  uni- 
verse is  that  the  ponderable  part  of  it  amounts  to  199.10^ 
grammes,  or  that  its  average  density  is  1*6  LIO^**  of  the  density 
of  water. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  of  sum  of  apparent  areas. 
The  ratio  of  this  sum  to  4nr,  the  total  apparent  area  of  the  sky 
viewed  in  all  directions,  is  given  by  the  formula*: 

3^^  /a  V 

provided  its  amount  is  so  small  a  fraction  of  unity  that  its  dimi- 
nution by  eclipses,  total  or  partial,  may  be  neglected.  In  this 
formula,  ZtTis  a  number  of  globes  of  radius  a  uniformly  distributed 
within  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r.  For  the  same  quantity  of 
matter  in  N'  globes  of  the  same  density, 'uniformly  distributed 
through  the  same  sphere  of  radius  r,  we  have 

IT     fay 

and  therefore  —  «  ->• 

a     a 

With  N^IV,  r^  3-09.10^  kilometres;  and  a  (the  sun's  radius) 
«7.10*  kilometres;  we  had  a-i3'87.10-»  Hence  a'^1  kilo- 
metres gives  a'^  3'87.10~*;  and  a'^^  1  centimetre  gives  a''«  l/36'9. 
Hence  if  the  whole  mass  of  our  supposed  universe  were  reduced 

*  Phil.  Mag.  Angott  1901,  p.  175. 
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to  gfobules  of  density  1*4  (being  the  sun's  mean  density),  and  of 
2  ointinietrea  diameter,  distributed  uniformly  through  a  sphere 
of  2*09. 10>*  kilometres  radius,  an  eye  at  the  centre  of  this  sphere 
woild  lose  only  1/86*9  of  the  light  of  a  luminary  outside  it! 
Thi  smallneiss  of  this  loss  is  easily  underitood  when  we  consider 
thii  there  is  only  one  globule  of  2  centimetres  diameter  per 
36^,000,000  cubic  kilometres  of  space,  in  our  supposed  universe 
re4uced  to  globules  of  2  centimetres  diameter.  Contrast  with 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  a  natural  cloud  of  water  spherules^ 
or  by  the  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer. 

Let  now  all  the  matter  in  our  supposed  universe  be  reduced 
t*  atoms  (literally  brought  back  to  its  probable  earliest  condition). 
Through  a  sphere  of  radius  r  let  atoms  be  distributed  uniformly 
in  respect. to  gravitational  quality.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  condition  ''uniformly"  is  fulfilled  if  equivoluminal  globular 
w  cubic  portions,  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  sphere, 
but  large  enough  to  contain  large  numbers  of  the  atoms,  contain 
equal  total  masses,  reckoned  gravitationally,  whether  the  atoms 
themselves  are  of  equal  or  unequal  masses,  or  of  similar  or  dis- 
similar chemical  qualities  As  long  as  this  condition  is  fulfilled, 
each  atom  experiences  very  approximately  the  same  force  as  if 
the  whole  matter  were  infinitely  fiue-gi*ained,  that  is  to  say, 
utterly  homogeneous. 

Let  us  therefore  begin  with  a  uniform  sphere  of  matter  of 
density  p,  gravitational  reckoning ;  with  no  mutual  forces  except 
gravitation  between  its  parts,  given  with  every  part  at  rest  at 
the  initial  instant:  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  subsequent 
motion.  Imagining  the  whole  divided  into  infinitely  thin  con- 
centric spherical  shells,  we  see  that  every  one  of  them  &lls 
inwards,  as  if  attracted  by  the  whole  mass  within  it  collected 
at  the  centre.  Hence  our  problem  is  reduced  to  the  well  known 
students'  exercise  of  findiug  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle 
attracted  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  a 

fixed  point.    Let  w^  be  the  initial  distance,  —or/  the  attracting 

mass,  V  and  x  velocity  and  distance  from  the  centre  at  time  L 
The  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  time  during  which  the  particle 
is  fiiUing  towards  the  centre  is 


^-^<-'^ 
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where  $  denotes  the  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  a  / — .    This  shows 

that  the  time  of  filling  through  any  proportion  of  the  initial 
distance  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  initial  distance;  and  that 
the  time  (which  we  shall  denote  by  T)  of  falling  to  the  centre  is 

^^V  A^  •    Hence  in  our  problem  of  homogeneous  gravitational 

matter  given  at  rest  within  a  spherical  surfietce  and  left  to  fall 
inwards,  the  augmenting  density  remains  homogeneous,  and  the 
time  of  shrinkage  to  any  stated  proportion  of  the  initial  radius 
is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

To  apply  this  result  to  the  supposed  spherical  universe  of 
radius  3*09.10**  kilometres,  and  mass  equal  to  a  thousand  million 
times  the  mass  of  our  sun,  we  find  the  gravitational  attraction  on 
a  body  at  its  surface  gives  acceleration  of  1*37. 10~"  kilometres 

per  second  per  second.    This  therefore  is  the  value  of     J^  (Cq, 

with  one  second  as  the  unit  of  time  and  one  kilometre  as  the 
unit  of  distance;  and  we  find  T^ 52*8.10"  seconds » 16*8  million 
years.    Thus  our  formulas  become 

iii»-r87.10--»a^(|*-.l) 
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whence,  when  sin  tf  is  very  small. 

.^1 
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Let  now,  for  example,  d?t«  3*09.10^  kilometres,  and  ^miIC; 

w 

and,  therefore,  sin0«-d-i3'16.1O-«;  whence,  v«- 291,000  kilo- 
metres per  second,  and  t^T  —  7080  seconds  mi  7  —  2  hours  ap- 
proximately. 

By  these  results  it  is  most  interesting  to  know  that  our  sup- 
posed sphere  of  perfectly  compressible  fluid,  beginning  at  rest 
with  density  1'61.10'~"  of  that  of  water,  and  of  any  magnitude 
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large  or  small,  and  left  andogged  by  ether  to  ahrink  undar  the 
influence  of  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts,  would  take  nearly 
seventeen  million  years  to  reach  *0161  of  the  density  of  water, 
and  about  two  hours  longer  to  shrink  to  infinite  density  at  its 
centre.  It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that  if  the  initial  radius  is 
3*09.10'*  kilometres,  the  inward  velocity  of  the  surface  is  291,000 
kilometres  per  second  at  the  instant  when  its  radius  is  309.10* 
and  its  density  *01(tl  of  that  of  water.  If  now,  instead  of  an 
ideal  compressible  fluid,  we  go  back  to  atoms  of  ordinary  matter 
of  all  kinds  as  the  primitive  occupants  of  our  sphere  of  3*09.10^ 
kilometres  radius,  all  these  conclusions  (provided  all  the  velocities 
are  less  than  the  velocity  of  light)  would  still  hold,  notwith- 
standing the  ether  occupying  the  space  through  which  the  atoms 
move.  This  would,  I  believe*,  exercise  no  resistance  whatever 
to  uniform  motion  of  an  atom  through  it ;  but  it  would  certainly 
add  quasi-inertia  to  the  intrinsic  Newtonian  inertia  of  the  atom 
itself  moving  through  ideal  space  void  of  ether;  which,  according 
to  the  Newtonian  law,  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  thu 
amount  of  its  gravitational  quality.  The  adilitional  quiLsi-incrtia 
must  be  exceedingly  small  in  compariHon  with  the  Newtonian  in- 
ertia, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  Newtonian  proofs,  including  that 
founded  on  Kepler's  laws  for  the  groups  of  atoms  constituting  the 
planets,  and  movable  bodies  experimented  on  at  the  earth's  surface. 
In  one  thousand  seconds  of  time  after  the  density  *0161  of  the 
density  of  water  is  reached,  the  inward  surface  velocity  would  be 
305,000  kilometres  per  second,  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
light ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  our  condensing  globe  of  gas  or 
vapour  or  crowd  of  atoms  would  begin  to  glow,  shedding  light 
inwards  and  outwards.  All  this  is  absolutely  realistic,  except 
the  assumption  of  uniform  distribution  through  a  sphere  of  the 
enormous  radius  of  809.10"  kilometres,  which  we  aidopted  tem- 
porarily for  illustrational  purpose.  The  enormously  great  velocity 
(201,000  kilometres  per  second)  and  rate  of  acceleration  (137 
kilometres  per  second  per  second)  of  the  boundary  inwards,  which 
we  found  at  the  instant  of  density  0161  of  that  of  water,  are  due 
to  greatness  of  the  primitive  radius,  and  the  uniformity  of  density 
in  the  primitive  distribution. 

*  Bee  App.  A,  **X>n  the  Motion  produced  in  an  Infinite  EluUc  Solid  bj  the 
Motion  through  the  Bpaoe  oooupied  by  it  of  a  Body  acting  on  it  onlj  by  Attniction 
and  BepuUion.** 
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To  oome  to  reality,  according  to  the  most  probable  judgment 
present  knowledge  allows  us  to  form,  suppose  at  many  millions^ 
or  thousands  of  millions,  or  millions  of  millions  of  years  ago,  all 
the  matter  in  the  universe  to  have  been  atoms  very  nearly  at 
rest*  or  quite  at  rest;  more  densely  distributed  in  some  places 
than  in  others;  of  infinitely  small  average  density  through  the 
whole  of  infinite  space.  In  regions  where  the  density  was  then 
greater  than  in  neighbouring  regions,  the  density  would  become 
greater  still ;  in  places  of  less  density,  the  density  would  become 
less ;  and  large  regions  would  quickly  become  void  or  nearly  void 
of  atoms.  These  large  void  regions  would  extend  so  as  to  com- 
pletely surround  regions  of  greater  density.  In  some  part  or 
parts  of  each  cluster  of  atoms  thus  isolated,  condensation  would 
go  on  by  motions  in  all  directions  not  generally  convergent  to 
points,  and  with  no  perceptible  mutual  influence  between  the 
atoms  until  the  density  becomes  something  like  lO**  of  our 
ordinary  atmospheric  density,  when  mutual  influence  by  collisions 
would  begin  to  become  practically  effective.  Each  collision  would 
give  rise  to  a  train  of  waves  in  ether.  These  waves  would  carry 
away  energy,  spreading  it  out  through  the  void  ether  of  infinite 
space.  The  loss  of  energy,  thus  taken  away  from  the  atoms, 
would  reduce  large  condensing  clusters  to  the  condition  of  gas 
in  equilibriumf  under  the  influence  of  its  own  gravity  only,  or 
rotating  like  our  sun  or  moving  at  moderate  speeds  as  in  spiral 
nebulas,  &c.  Gravitational  condensation  would  at  first  produce 
rise  of  temperature,  followed  later  by  cooling  and  ultimately 
freezing,  giving  solid  bodies;  collisions  between  which  would 
produce  meteoric  stones  such  as  we  see  them.  We  cannot  regard 
as  probable  that  these  lumps  of  broken-looking  solid  matter 
(something  like  the  broken  stones  used  on  our  macadamised 
roads)  are  primitive  forms  in  which  matter  was  created.  Hence 
we  are  forced,  in  this  twentieth  century,  to  views  regarding  the 
atomic  origin  of  all  things  closely  resembling  those  presented  by 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  their  majestic  Roman  poetic  expositor, 
Lucretius. 

*  '•On  MechADiod  Anteeedents  of  Motioo,  Heat,  and  Light,"  Brit.  Auoe,  Rep., 
Part  S,  1S54;  Edin.  New  Phil  Jwm.  Vol.  i.  1S66 ;  Comptee  Reftdue,  Vol.  xl.  1855; 
Kelvin's  CoUeeUd  MaiK  and  Phye.  Papen,  Vol.  u.  Art.  Ixix. 

t  Homer  Lane,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1870,  p.  67 ;  Sir  W.  ThomBon, 
PkiL  Mag.  March  1887,  p.  SS7. 


APPENDIX  K 

AEPINUS  ATOMIZED* 

§  1,  AcooRDiKQ  to  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Aepinuf^ 
oommonly  referred  to  as  the  one-fluid  theory  of  electricity^  podtive 
and  negative  electrifications  consist  in  excess  above,  and  deficiency 
bcilow,  a  natural  quantum  of  a  fluid,  called  the  electric  fluid, 
permeating  among  the  atoms  of  ponderable  matter.  Portions  of 
matter  void  of  the  electric  fluid  repel  one  another ;  portions  of  the 
electric  fluid  repel  one  another ;  portions  of  the  electric  fluid  and 
of  void  matter  attract  one  another. 

§  2.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  Aepinus'  fluid  consists  of 
exceedingly  minute  equal  and  similar  atoms,  which  I  call  elec- 
trionsf,  much  smaller  than  the  atoms  of  ponderable  matter ;  and 

*  From  the  Jubilee  Yolnme  presented  to  Prof.  Boscha  in  November,  1901. 

t  I  ventured  to  euggeet  this  name  in  a  short  article  pablished  in  Nature^ 
Hay  27,  1897,  in  whioh,  after  a  slight  reference  to  an  old  idea  of  a  '*  one-floid 
theory  of  electricity  *'  with  retinout  eleetrieity  tu  the  eUctrie  fluid,  the  following 
expression  of  my  views  at  that  time  occurs :  **  I  prefer  to  consider  an  atomic  theoiy 
"  of  electricity  foreseen  as  worthy  of  thought  by  Faraday  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  veiy 
'*  definitely  proposed  by  Helmholtz  in  his  last  lecture  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
**  largely  accepted  by  present-day  workers  and  teachers.  Indeed  Faraday's  law  of 
"  electro-chemical  equivalence  seems  to  necessitate  something  atomic  in  electricity, 
**and  to  justify  the  very  modem  name  electron  [given  I  believe  originally  by 
Johnstone  Stoney,  and  now  largely  used  to  denote  an  atom  of  either  vitreous  or 
resinous  electricity].  The  older,  and  at  present  even  more  popular,  name  ton 
** given  sixty  years  ago  by  Faraday,  suggests  a  convenient  modification  of  it;  eleC' 
**  trion^  to  denote  an  atom  of  resinouH  electricity.  And  now,  adopting  the  essentials 
'*  of  Aepinus'  theory,  and  dealing  with  it  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Father  Bos- 
•*oovich,  each  atom  of  ponderable  matter  is  an  electron  of  vitreous  electricity; 
**  which,  with  a  neutralizing  electron  of  resinous  electiicity  close  to  it,  produces  a 
**  resulting  force  on  every  distant  electron  and  electrion  which  varies  inversely  as  the 
**  cube  of  the  distance,  and  is  in  the  direction  determined  by  the  weU-known  re- 
•^quisite  application  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces."  It  will  be  seen  that  I  had 
not  then  thought  of  the  hypothesis  suggested  in  the  present  conmiunication,  that 
while  eleotrions  permeate  freely  through  all  space,  whether  occupied  only  by  ether 
or  occupied  also  by  the  volumes  of  finite  spheres  constituting  the  atoms  of  pon- 
derable matter,  each  electrion  in  the  interior  of  an  atom  of  ponderable  matter  ex- 
periences electric  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  atom,  just  as  if  the  atom  contained 
withhi  it,  fixed  relatively  to  itself,  a  uniform  distribution  of  ideal  electric  matter. 
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that  thej  penneate  freely  thioagh  the  epaoes  ocoupied  by  these 
greater  atoms  and  also  freely  through  space  not  occupied  by  them. 
As  in  Aepinus*  theory  we  must  have  repulsions  between  the 
electrions ;  and  repulsions  between  the  atoms  independently  of  the 
electrions ;  and  attractions  between  electrions  and  atoms  without 
electriona  For  brevity,  in  future  by  atom  I  shall  mean  an  atom  of 
ponderable  matter,  whether  it  has  any  electrions  within  it  or  not. 

§  3.  In  virtue  of  the  discovery  and  experimental  proof  by 
Cavendish  and  Coulomb  of  the  \aw  of  inverse  square  of  distance 
for  both  electric  attractions  and  repulsions,  we  may  now  suppo^ 
•thtft  the  atoms,  which  I  assume  to  be  all  of  them  spherical,  repel 
other  atoms  outside  them  with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
distances  between  centres ;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  electrions, 
which  no  doubt  occupy  finite  spaces,  although  at  present  we  are 
dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  mere  mathematical  points, 
endowed  with  the  property  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion. 
We  must  now  also  assume  that  every  atom  attracts  every  electrion 
outside  it  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  centres. 

§  4.  My  assumption  that  the  electrions  freely  permeate  the 
space  occupied  by  the  atoms  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
the  force  experienced  by  an  electrion  within  an  atom.  As  a  tents- 
tive  hypothesis,  I  assume  for  simplicity  that  the  attraction  ex- 
perienced by  an  electrion  approaching  an  atom  varies  exactly 
according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre, 
as  long  as  the  electrion  is  outside ;  has  no  abrupt  change  when 
the  electrion  enters  the  atom ;'  but  decreases  to  zero  simply  as  the 
distance  fix>m  the  centre  when  the  electrion,  approaching  the 
centre,  is  within  the  spherical  boundary  of  the  atom.  This  is 
just  as  it  would  be  if  the  electric  virtue  of  the  atom  were  due 
to  uniform  distribution  through  the  atom  of  an  ideal  electric 
substance  of  which  each  infinitely  small  part  repels  infinitely 
small  portions  of  the  ideal  substance  in  other  atoms,  and  attracts 
electrions,  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  But 
we  cannot,  make  the  corresponding  supposition  for  the  mutual 
force  between  two  imerlapping  atoms ;  because  we  must  keep  our- 
selves fi«e  to  add  a  repulsion  or  attraction  according  to  any  law  of 
force,  that  we  may  find  convenient  for  the  explanation  of  electric, 
elastic,  and  chemical  properties,  of  matter. 
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(  5.  The  neutraludng  qaantum  of  electrions  for  aQj  atom  or 
groap  of  atoms  has  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  of  od6 
kind  as  the  atom  or  group  of  atoms .  has  of  electricity  of  the 
opposite  kind.  The  quantum  for  any  single  atom  may  be  one  or 
two  or  three  or  any  integral  number,  and  need  not  be  the  same 
for  all  atoms.  The  designations  mono-electrionic,  dielectrionie» 
trielectrionic,  tetraelectrionic,  polyelectrionic,  etc,  will  accordingly 
be  convenient.  It  is  possible  that  the  differences  of  quality  of 
the  atoms  of  different  substances  may  be  partially  due  to  the 
quantum-numbers  of  their  electrions  being  different ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  differences  of  quality  are  to  be  wholly  explained 
in  merely  Boscovichian  fashion  by  differences  in  the  laws  of  force 
between  the  atoms,  and  may  not  imply  any  differences  in  the 
numbers  of  electrions  constituting  their  quantums. 

§  6.  Another  possibility  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the 
neutralizing  quantum  for  an  atom  may  not  be  any  integral  number 
of  electrions.  Thus  for  example  the  molecule  of  a  diatomic  gas, 
oxygon,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen,  or  chlorine,  might  conceivably 
have  three  electrions  or  some  odd  number  of  electrions  for  its 
quantum  so  that  the  single  atoms,  O,  N,  H,  CI,  if  they  could  exist 
separately,  must  be  either  vitreously  or  resinously  electrified  and 
cannot  be  neutral 

§  7.  The  present  usage  of  the  designations,  positive  and 
negative,  for  the  two  modes  of  electrification  originated  no  doubt 
with  the  use  of  glass  globes  or  cylinders  in  ordinary  electric 
machines  giving  vitreous  electricity  to  the  insulated  prime  con- 
ductor, and  resinous  electricity  to  the  not  always  insulated  rubber. 
Thus  Aepinus  and  his  followers  regarded  the  prime  conductors  of 
their  machines  as  giving  the  true  electric  fluid,  and  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  it  in  the  rubbers  to  be  supplied  from  the  earth.  It 
is  curious,  in  Beccaria's  account  of  his  observations  made  about 
1760  at  Qarzegna  in  Piedmont  on  atmospheric  electricity,  to  read 
of  *'  The  mild  excessive  electricity  of  the  air  in  fair  weather.* 
This  in  more  modem  usage  would  be  called  mild  positive 
electricity.  The  meaning  of  either  expression,  stated  in  non- 
hypothetical  language,  is,  the  mild  vitreous  electricity  of  the  air 
in  fair  weather. 

§  8.  In  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  in  equilibrium, 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  which  of  the  opposite  electric 
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manifestations  we  eall  positive  and  which  negative.  But  the 
great  differences  in  the  disraptive  and  luminous  effects^  when  the 
forces  are  too  strong  for  electric  equilibrium,  presented  by  the  two  ' 
modes  of  electrification,  which  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times  of  electric  science,  show  physical  properties  not  touched  by 
the  mathematical  thek>ry.  And  Varley's  comparatively  recent 
discovery*  of  the  molecular  torrent  of  resinously  electrified 
particles  from  the  ''kathode"  or  resinous  electrode  in  apparatus 
for  the  transmission  of  electricity  through  vacuum  or  highly 
rarefied  air,  gives  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  mobile 
electricity  of  Aepinus'  theory  is  resinous,  and  not  vitreous  as  he 
accidentally  made  it  I  shall  therefore  assume  that  our  electrious 
act  as  extremely  minute  particles  of  resinously  electrified  matter ; 
that  a  void  atom  acts  simply  as  a  little  globe  of  atomic  substance, 
possessing  as  an  essential  quality  vitreous  electricity  uniformly 
distributed  through  it  or  through  a  smaller  concentric  globe ;  and 
that  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  not  electrified,  consists  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  atoms,  not  void,  but  having  within  the  portions  of 
space  which  they  occupy,  just  enough  of  electrions  to  annul  electric 
force  for  all  places  of  which  the  distance  from  the  nearest  atom  is 
laige  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  an  atom,  or  molecular 
cluster  of  atoms. 

§  9.    This  condition  respecting  distance  would,  because  of  the 


Fig.  L  Fig*  9* 

Bsdii  8  sod  1 

inverse  square  of  the  distance  law  for  the  forces,  be  unnecessary 
and  the  electric  force  would  be  rigorously  null  throughout  all 

*  Proe.  Ra^.  8oc.  Vol  nz.  1871»  pp.  880,  840. 
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space  outside  the  atoms,  if  every  atom  had  only  a  single  eleetrion 
at  its  centre,  provided  that  the  electric  quantities  of  the  opposite 
electricities  (reckoned  according  to  the  old  definition  of  mathe- 
matical electrostatics)  are  equal  in  the  atom  and  in  the  eleetrion. 
But  even  if  every  neutralized  separate  atom  contains  just  one 
eleetrion  in  stable  equilibrium  at  its  centre,  it  is  obvious  that, 
when  two  atoms  overlap  so  far  that  the  centre  of  one  of  them  is 
within  the  spherical  boundary  of  the  other,  the  previous  equi- 
librium of  the  two  electrions  is  upset,  and  they  must  find  positions 
of  equilibrium  elsewhere  than  at  the  centrea  Thus  in  fig.  1  each 
eleetrion  is  at  the  centre  of  its  atom,  and  is  attracted  and  repelled 
with  equal  forces  by  the  neighbouring  atom  and  eleetrion  at  its 
centre.  In  fig.  2,  if  E  and  E'  were  at  the  centres  C,  C\  of  the 
two  atoms,  E  would  be  repelled  by  E'  more  than  it  would  be 
attracted  by  the  atom  A\  Hence  both  electrions  being  supposed 
free,  E  will  move  to  the  right;  and  because  of  its  diminished 
repulsion  on  E\  E*  will  follow  it  in  the  same  direction.  The 
equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  two  are  easily  written  down,  not 
so  easily  solved  without  some  slight  arithmetical  artifice.  The 
solution  is  correctly  shown  in  fig.  2,  for  the  case  in  which  one 
radius  is  three  times  the  other,  and  the  distance  between  the 
centres  is  2*7  times  the  smaller  radius*.    The  investigation  in 

*  CalUng  €  the  quanti^  of  eleotrioity,  vitreous  or  resinous,  in  each  atom  or 
eleetrion :  {  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  tlie  atoms ;  a,  a'  the  radii  of  tlie 
two  atoms ;  x,  »*  the  displacements  of  the  electrions  from  the  oentres ;  A',  A''  tlie 
forces  experienced  by  the  electrions;  we  have 

Eaoh  of  these  being  equated  to  Boro  for  equilibrium  gives  ui  two  equations  which 
ara  not  easily  dealt  with  by  frontal  attack  for  the  determination  of  two  unknown 
quantities  «, «';  but  which  may  be  solved  by  a  method  of  suoceHslve  approximationa, 
as  follows:— Let  ««,  jPi,...  x^,  Xg',  «/,...  x/,  be  suooesRive  approximations  to  the 
values  of  9  and  «',  and  take 

ai  +  .t 

where  2>i'a({'+4P|-x/)S.  As  an  example,  take  asl,  a'»8.  To  And  solutions  for 
gradual  approach  between  centres,  take  successively  fs2*0,  9*8,  2*7,  9*6.  Begin 
with  XgfiO,  Xg'-O,  we  And  «4»-0124S,  X4'-»-0297,  and  the  same  values  for  r„ 
M^  «•'.  Take  next  f«2*S.  x,» -01243,  x,'b*0297;  we  find  X4SXg«'0269, 
'«'a7i's'0702.     Thus  we  have  the  solution  for  the  second  dii»tauo«  botweea 

T.  L.  35 
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the  fi)otnote  shows  that  if  the  atoms  are  brought  a  little  nearer, 
the  equilibriuni  becomes  unstable;  and  we  may  infer  that  both 
electrions  jump  to  the  righti  E'  to  settle  at  a  point  within  the 
atom  A  on  the  left-hand  side  of  its  centre ;  and  E  outside  A\  to 

settle  at  a  point  still  within  A,  If, 
lastly,  we  bring  the  centres  closer 
and  closer  together  till  they  coincide, 
E  comes  again  within  A',  and  the 
two  electrions  settle,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3  at  distances  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  common  centre,  each  equal  to 

1    y    2 
2V  T 


a«  "*■  a'» 


Fig.  8. 


which  for  the  case  a  ^  3a  is 
1      72-27 
2'*V"28  ' 


622a. 


§  10.  Mutual  action  of  this  kind  might  probably  be  presented 
in  such  binary  combinations  as  Of,  Ng,  H,,  Clt,  CO,  SO,  NaCl  (dry 
common  salt)  if  each  single  atom,  0,  N,  H,  CI,  C*,  S,  Naf,  had 
just  one  electrion  for  its  neutralizing  quantum.  If  the  combina- 
tion is  so  close  that  the  Centres  coincide,  the  two  electrions  will 
rest  stably  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  common 
centre  as  at  the  end  of  §  9.  I  see  at  present  no  retvson  for  con- 
sidering it  excessively  improbable  that  this  may  bo  tho  cane  for 
SO,  or  for  any  other  binary  combinations  of  two  ataina  of  different 
quality  for  neither  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its 
neutralizing  quantum  is  not  exactly  one  *electrion.  But  for  tho 
binary  combinations  of  two  atoms  of  identical  quality  which  the 


eentm.  Next  tokt  fs2-7,  ff9s*08C9,  jr/e*0702;  we  find  jTg  a «,  a  "(MGa, 
x^ssg/m'liSB.  Working  BimiUrljr  for  fa3*6,  we  do  not  find  convergence,  and 
we  infer  that  a  poiition  of  unstable  equiUbrium  is  reached  by  the  electriont  for 
■ome  yaloe  of  f  between  2*7  and  2*6. 

*  The  complexity  of  the  hydroearbone  and  the  Van  't  Hoif  and  Le  Bel  doctrine 
of  the  asymmetric  resulte  (ohirality)  produced  by  the  quadrivalenoe  of  earbon 
makes  it  probable  thnt  the  carbon  Atom  takes  at  least  four  electrions  to  neutralize 
it  electrically. 

f  The  fact  that  iodinm,  solid  or  liquid,  is  a  metallic  conductor  of  electricity 
makes  it  probable  that  the  sodium  atom,  as  aU  other  metallic  elements,  takes 
a  large  number  of  electrions  to  neutralise  it.    (See  below  S  ^-) 
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okemiats  have  disoovered  in  diatomic  gases  (0„  N|,  etc.)  there 
must,  over  and  above  the  olectrio  repulsion  of  the  two  similar 
electric  globes,  be  a  strong  atomic  repulsion  preventing  stable 
equilibrium  with  coincident  centres^  however  strongly  the  atoms 
may  be  drawn  together  by  the  attractions  of  a  pair  of  mutually 
repellent  electrions  within  them ;  because  without  such  a  repulsion 
the  two  similar  atoms  would  become  one,  which  no  possible  action 
in  nature  could  split  into  two. 

§  11.  Returning  to  §  9»  let  us  pull  the  two  atoms  gradually 
asunder  from  the  concentric  position  to  which  we  had  brought 
them.  It  is  easily  seen  that  they  will  both  remain  within  the 
smaller  atom  A,  slightly  disturbed  from  equality  of  distance  on 
the  two  sides  of  its  centre  by  attmctions  towai*ds  the  centre  of  A'; 
and  that  when  A'  is  infinitely  distant  they  will  settle  at  distances 
each  equal  to  |a  V^a  *02996a  on  the  two  sides  of  C,  the  centre 
of  A.  If,  instead  of  two  mono-electrionic  atoms,  we  deal  as  in 
§  9  with  two  polyelectrionic  atoms,  we  tind  after  separation  the 
number  of  electrions  in  the  smaller  atom  increased  and  in  the 
larger  decreased ;  and  this  with  much  smaller  difference  of  magni- 
tude than  the  three  to  one  of  diameters  which  we  had  for  onr 
mono*electrionic  atoms  of  §  9.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  conclusion, 
pointing  to  what  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  first 
known  of  the  electric  properties  of  matter;  attractions  and 
repulsions  produced  by  rubbed  amber.  Two  ideal  solids  consisting 
of  UMsemblages  of  mono-eloctrionic  atoms  of  largely  difl'erent  sizi^s 
would  certainly,  when  prcsse<l  and  rubbed  together  and  separated, 
show  the  properties  of  oppositely  electrified  bodies;  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  elcctrionic  quality  would  be  in  the  iLSHcm- 
blage  of  which  the  atoms  are  the  smaller.  Assuming  as  we  do 
that  the  electricity  of  the  electrions  is  of  the  resinous  kind,  wo 
say  that  after  pressing  and  rubbing  together  and  separating  the 
two  assemblages,  the  assemblage  of  the  smaller  atoms  is  resinously 
electrified  and  the  assemblage  of  the  larger  atoms  is  vitreously 
electrified.  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  old- 
known  fact  that  ground  glass  is  resinous  relatively  to  polished 
glass.  The  process  of  polishing  might  be  expected  to  smooth  down 
the  smaller  atoms,  and  to  leave  the  larger  atoms  more  effective  in 
the  surface. 

§  12.    It  probably  contnins  also  the  principle  of  the  cxplaua> 

35—2 
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tion  of  Erskine  Hurra/s*  experimental  disoovery  that  mirfaces  of 
metals,  well  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  glass-paper  or  emery-paper, 
become  more  positive  or  less  negative  in  the  Volta  contact 
electricity  scale  by  being  burnished  with  a  smooth  round  hard 
steel  burnisher.  Thus  a  sine  plate  brightened  by  rubbing  on 
glass-paper  rose  by  '23  volt  by  repeated  burnishing  with  a  hard 
steel  burnisher,  and  fell  again  by  the  same  difference  when  rubbed 
again  with  glass-paper.  Copper  plates  showed  differences  of 
about  the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  direction  when  similarly 
treated.  Between  highly  burnished  zinc  and  emcry-clenncd 
copper,  Murray  found  a  Volta-difference  of  1*13  volts,  which  is, 
I  believe,  considerably  greater  than  the  greatest  previously  found 
Volta-difference  between  pure  metallic  surfaces  of  sine  and 
copper. 

§  13.  To  further  illustrate  the  tendency  (§  9)  of  the  smaller 
atom  to  take  electrions  from  the  larger,  consider  two  atoms ;  A\ 
of  radius  a ,  the  greater,  having  an  electrion  in  it  to  begin  with ; 
and  il,  radius  a,  the  smaller,  void. 

By  ideal  forces  applied  to  the  atoms  while  the  electrion  is  free 
let  them  approach  gradually  from  a  very  great  distance  apart 
The  attraction  of  A  draws  the  electrion  from  the  centre  of  ^';  at 
first  very  slightly,  but  farther  and  farther  as  the  distance  between 
the  atoms  is  diminished.    What  will  be  the  position  of  the 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  6. 

electrion  when  the  distance  between  the  centres  is,  as  in  fig.  4, 
2of1  Without  calculation  we  see  that  the  electrion  would  be  in 
equilibrium  if  placed  at  the  point  in  which  the  surface  of  A'  is 
cut  by  the  line  of  centres ;  but  the  equilibrium  would  be  obviously 

•  •«  On  Contact  Bleelrieity  o!  IfeUlt,"  Proe.  Boy.  Soe.  Vol  Lxni.  1S9S,  p.  M. 
Set  iilso  Lord  Kdnn,  **  Contaei  Eleotrieity  of  IfeUU,**  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  zlvi.  1896. 
pp.  96— 9S. 
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unstable,  and  a  simple  calculation*  shows  that  the  stable  position 
actually  taken  by  the  electrion  is  '38a'  from  C\  when  the  distance 
between  the  centres  is  2a'  (fig.  4).  If  the  distance  between  the 
centres  is  now  diminished  from  2a'  to  l*89a'  (a  being  now 
supposed  to  be  anything  less  than  'SQa')  the  electrion  comes 
gradually  to  distance  '63a'  from  C  (fig.  5) ;  its  equilibrium  there 
becomes  unstable;  and  it  jumps  out  of  A'  towards  A  (like  a  cork 
jumping  out  of  a  bottle).  It  will  shoot  through  A  {A'  and  A 
being  held  fixed);  and  after  sovoml  oscillations  to  and  fro,  perlmpsf 
ten  or  twenty  [or  perhaps  a  million  (K.,  Aug.  9, 1903)],  if  it  has 
only  quasi-inertia  due  to  condensation  or  rarefaction^  produced  by 
it  in  ether ;  or  perhaps  many  times  more  if  it  has  intrinsic  inertia 
of  its  own ;  it  will  settle,  with  decreasing  range  of  excursions, 
sensibly  to  rest  within  A,  attracted  somewhat  from  the  centre 
by  A'.  If,  lastly,  A'  and  A  be  drawn  asunder  to  their  original 
great  distance,  the  electrion  will  not  regain  its  original  position 
in  A\  but  will  come  to  the  centre  of  A  and.  rest  there.  Here 
then  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  found  in  §  9, 
of  the  smaller  atom  to  take  electrions  from  the  larger. 

§  14.  In  preventing  the  two  atoms  from  rushing  together 
by  holding  them  against  the  attractive  force  of  the  electrion,  we 
shall  have  gained  more  work  during  the  approach  than  we  after- 
wards spent  on  the  separation ;  and  we  have  now  left  the  system 

*  Denoting  by  [  the  distance  between  the  eenties,  and  by  X  the  force  on  E  when 
its  distance  from  C  is  x^,  we  have 


*"*'[(Fv)«-.'«]- 


1  X* 

Hence  for  eqoilibrlam  jp—Z/va^'f    ^^'  ^'  ^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  whieh  the  proper 

root  (the  smallest  root)  for  the  ease  fs3«'  is  '8S«'.    The  formuU  for  X  has 
a  minimnni  value  when  t^xfsa'f/2,  which  makes 

Hence  the  value  of  ^  for  equilibrium  coincides  with  the  value  of  X^  a  ■**"^— «"*, 
and  the  equilibrium  becomes  unstable,  when  f  is  diminished  to  -|-  «'a  1-S90a'. 

For  thU,  the  value  of  x'  is  ^a'a-68a'. 

t  ••  On  the  Production  of  Wave  Motion  in  an  Elastic  Solid,"  Phil  Um§.  Oct 
1S09,  I  44. 

t  '*  On  the  Motion  of  Ponderable  Matter  through  Space  occupied  by  Ether,** 
Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1000,  H 1^  17.    [Reproduced  in  the  present  Volume  as  App.  A.] 
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deprived  of  the  fiurther  amount  of  enei^gy  carried  away  by  etberial 
wavesr  into  space. 

fl 

§  15.  The  system  in  its  final  state  with  the  eleotrion  at  the 
centre  of  the  smaller  atom  has  less  potential  energy  in  it  than  it 
had  at  the  beginning  (when  the  electrion  was  at  the  centre  of  A'\ 
by  a  difference  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  work  which  we  gained 
during  the  approach  above  that  which  we  spent  on  the  final 
separation  of  A'  and  A,  plus  the  amount  carried  away  by  the 
etherial  waves.  AH  these  items  except  the  last  ai*e  easily  calcu« 
lated  from  the  algebra  of  the  footnote  on  §  13 ;  and  thus  we  find 
how  much  is  our  loss  of  energy  by  the  etherial  waves. 

§  16.  Very  interesting  statical  problems  are  presented  to  us 
by  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  two  or  more  clectrions 
within  one  atom,  whether  a  polyelectrionic  atom  with  its  saturat- 
ing number,  or  an  atom  of  any  electric  strength  with  any  number 
of  electrions  up  to  the  greatest  number  that  it  can  hold.  To  help 
to  clear  our  ideas,  first  remark  that  if  the  number  of  electrions  is 
infinite,  that  is  to  say  if  we  go  back  to  Aepinus'  electric  fluid,  but 
ai«sume  it  to  permeate  freely  thi*ough  an  atom  of  any  shape 
whatever  and  having  any  arbitmrily  given  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity of  the  opposite  kind  fixed  within  it,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  fluid  which  it  can  take  is  exactly  equal  to  its  own,  and  lodges 
with  density  equal  to  its  own  in  every  part.  Hence  if  the  atom 
is  spherical,  and  of  equal  electric  density  throughout  as  we  have 
supposed  it,  and  if  its  neutralizing  quantum  of  electrions  is  a  veiy 
large  number,  their  configuration  of  equilibrium  will  be  an 
assemblage  of  more  and  more  nearly  uniform  density  from  surface 
to  centre,  the  greater  the  number.  Any  ^ravais  homogeneous 
assemblage  whatever  would  be  very  neai*ly  in  equilibrium  if  all 
the  electrions  in  a  surface-layer  of  thickness  a  hundred  times  the 
shortest  distance  from  electrion  to  electrion  were  held  fixed ;  but 
the  equilibrium  would  be  unstable  except  in  certain  cases.  It 
may  seem  probable  that  it  is  stable  if  the  homogeneous  assemblage 
is  of  the  species  which  I  have  called*  equilateral,  being  that  in 
which  each  electrion  with  any  two  of  its  twelve  next  neighbours 
forms  an  equilateral  triangle.     If  now  all  the  electrions  in  the 

*  MoUcuUtr  Taetic$  of  a  Cryttal^  1 4,  being  the  seoond  Bobert  Boyle  Lecture, 
deUvered  before  the  Oxford  Univereify  Jttoior  Scientific  Club,  May  16,  1S98 
(Claxendon  Press,  Oxford).    [Reproduced  in  the  present  Volume  as  App.  H.] 
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8urfiM)e  layer  are  left  perfectly  free,  a  slight  reanrangemeDt  amoog 
themselves  and  still  slighter  among  the  neighbouring  electriona 
in  the  interior  will  bring  the  whole  multitude  (of  thousands  or 
millions)  to  equilibrium.  The  subject  is  of  extreme  interest^ 
geometrical,  dynamical  and  physical,  but  cannot  be  pursued 
further  at  present. 

§  17.  To  guide  our  ideas  respecting  the  stable  equilibrium  of 
moderate  numbers  of  electriona  within  an  atom,  remark  first  that 
for  any  number  of  electrions  there  may  be  equilibrium  with  all 
the  electrions  on  one  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  atom. 
To  prove  this,  discard  for  a  moment  the  atom  and  imagine  the 
electrions,  whatever  their  number,  to  be  attached  to  ends  of  equal 
inextensible  strings  of  which  the  other  ends  are  fixed  to  one 
point  C.  Every  string  will  be  stretched  in  virtue  of  the  mutual 
repulsions  of  the  electrions ;  and  there  will  be  a  configuration  or 
configurations  of  equilibrium  with  the  electrions  on  a  spherical 
surface.  Whatever  their  number  there  is  essentially  at  least  one 
configuration  of  sUiblo  equilibrium.  Remark  also  that  there  is 
always  a  configuration  of  equilibrium  in  which  all  the  strings  ore 
in  one  plane,  and  the  electrions  are  equally  spaced  round  one 
great  circle  of  the  sphere.  This  is  the  sole  configuration  for  two 
electrions  or  for  three  electrions :  but  for  any  number  exceeding 
three  it  is  easily  proved  to  be  unstable,  and  is  therefore  not  the 
sole  configuration  of  equilibrium.  For  four  electrions  it  is  easily 
seen  that,  besides  the  unstable  equilibrium  in  one  plane,  there  is 
only  one  stable  configuration,  and  in  this  the  four  electrions  are  at 
the  four  corners  of  an  equilateral  tetrahedron. 

§  18.  For  five  electrions  we  have  clearly  stable  equilibrium 
with  three  of  them  in  one  plane  through  C,  and  the  other  two  at 
equal  distances  in  the  line  through  C  perpendicular  to  this  plane. 
There  is  also  at  least  one  other  configuration  of  equilibrium :  this 
we  see  by  imagining  four  of  the  electrions  constrained  to  remain 
in  a  freely  movable  plane,  which  gives  stable  equilibrium 
with  this  plane  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  and  the  fifth 
electrion  in  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  it  And  similarly 
for  any  greater  number  of  electrions,  we  find  a  configuration  of 
equilibrium  by  imagining  all  but  one  of  them  to  be  constrained 
to  remain  in  a  freely  movable  plane.  But  it  is  not  easy,  without 
calculation,  to  see,  at  all  events  for  the  case  of  only  five  electrions, 
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whether  that  eqailibrium  would  be  stable  if  the  constraint  of  all 
of  them  but  one,  to  one  plane  is  annulled.  For  numbers  greater 
than  five  it  seems  certain  that  that  equilibrium  is  unstable. 

§  19.  For  six  we  have  a  configuration  of  stable  equilibrium 
with  the  electrions  at  the  six  comers  of  a  regular  octahedron ; 
for  eight  at  the  comers  of  a  cube.  For  ton,  aa  for  any  even 
number,  we  should  have  two  configurations  uf  equilibrium  (both 
certainly  unstable  for  large  numbers)  with  two  halves  of  the 
number  in  two  planes  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
centre.  For  twelve  we  have  a  configuration  of  stable  equilibrium 
with  the  electrions  at  positionn  of  the  twelve  nearest  neighbours 
to  (7  in  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage  of  points* ;  for 
twenty  at  the  twenty  comers  of  a  {lentagonal  dodecahedron.  All 
these  configurations  of  §  19  except  those  for  ten  electrions  arc 
stable  if,  as  we  are  now  supposing,  the  electrions  are  constrained 
to  a  spherical  surface  on  which  they  are  free  to  move. 

§  SO.  Except  the  cases  of  §  18,  the  forces  with  which  the 
strings  are  stretched  are  the  same  for  all  the  electrions  of  each 
case.  Hence  if  we  now  discard  the  strings  and  place  the  electrions 
in  an  atom  on  a  spherical  surface  concentric  with  it,  its  attraction 
on  the  electrions  towards  the  centre  takes  the  place  of  the  tension 
of  the  string,  provided  it  is  of  the  pi\>per  amount.  But  it  docH 
not  secure,  as  did  the  strings,  against  instability  relatively  to 
radial  displacements,  different  for  the  different  electrions.  To 
secure  the  proper  amount  of  the  radial  force  the  condition  is 

'-r-  «■  T ;  where  t  denotes  the  number  of  electrions ;  e  the  electric 

Or 

quantity  on  each  (and  therefore,  §  8,  te  the  electric  quantity  of 
vitreous  electricity  in  the  atom);  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the 
spherical  surface  on  which  the  electrions  lie :  a  the  radius  of  the 
atom;  and  T  the  tension  of  the  string  in  the  arrangement  of 

§  17.    We  have  generally  T^q-  where  g  is  a  numeric  depending 

on  the  number  and  configuration  of  the  electrions  found  in  each 

case  by  geometry.    Hence  we  have  -  =  a/ •  fo*"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

radius  of  the  smaller  sphere  on  which  the  electrions  lie  to  the 
radius  of  the  atom.    For  example,  take  the  case  of  eight  electrions 

*  App.  H, '« Moleonlsr  Taetiot  of  a  Ciystal/'  1 4. 
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ut  the  eight  ooruem  of  a  cube.     T  is  the  resultaut  uf 
repulsions,  and  we  easily  find  9«"}(VS+Vf +  1)  <^nd   finally 

-  m  *6756.    Dealing  similarly  with  the  cases  of  two,  three,  four, 

and  six  electrions,  we  have  the  following  table  of  values  of 

( -  ]  and  - ;  to  which  is  added  a  last  column  showing  values  of 

^ *  ~9/^  "^h*  ^^^^S  9  ^^  ^^  y^ovli  required  to  remove  the 
eloctrions  to  infinite  distance.  D  is  the  distiuico  between  any  two 
of  the  eloctrions. 


Numb* 
of 

CbntltfiiAiluii 

©• 

r 
• 

0 

it^«lf«4toie> 

■MV«tlMfllM> 

trioMUiiia- 

1 

At  Um  eenira 

0 

1-600 

9 

At  qasrter  polots  fhun  the 
•ndfl  of  a  diameter 

1 
8 

•6000 

4-600 

8 

At  the  cornere  of  an  equi* 
lateral  triangle 

1 

•5774 

9-000 

4 

At  the  oomem  of  a  iqnare 

^*h 

•6208 

14-760 

4 

At  the  comon  of  an  eqai- 
Uteral  tetrahedron 

S      /H 
16  V  « 

•«iS4 

16-000 

6 

At  the  eomera  of  an  equi* 
Uteral  octahedron 

1+4V« 
24 

•6SSS 

8S-SSS 

8 

At  the  eomen  of  a  onhe 

1 

^(•/•VS*» 

•67M 

6S160 

§  21.  In  the  configurations  thus  expressed  the  equilibrium  is 
certainly  stable  for  the  cases  of  two  eloctrions,  three  electrionsi 
and  four  electrions  at  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron.  It  seems  to  me, 
without  calculation,  also  probably  stable  for  the  case  of  six,  and 
possibly  even  for  the  case  of  eight.  For  the  cose  of  twenty  at  the 
comers  of  a  pentagonal  dodecahedron  the  equilibrium  is  probably 
not  stable ;  and  even  for  the  cases  of  twelve  electrions  and  ten 
electrions,  the  equilibrium  in  the  configurations  described  in  §§  18, 
19  may  probably  be  unstable,  when,  as  now,  we  have  the  attraction 
of  the  atom  towards  the  centre  instead  of  the  inextensible  strings. 

§  22.    In  fact  when  the  number  of  electrions  exceeds  four. 
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we  must  think  of  the  tendency  to  be  crowded  out  of  one  spherical 
surface,  which  with  very  large  numbers  gives  a  tendency  to 
uniform  distribution  throughout  the  volume  of  the  atom  as 
described  in  §  16  above.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  five  electrions, 
§18  shows  a  configuration  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  two 
electrions  lying  in  one  diameter  are,  by  the  mutual  repulsions, 
pushed  very  slightly  further  from  the  centre  than  are  the  three 
in  the  equatorial  plane.  In  this  case  the  equilibrium  is  clearly 
stable.  Another  obvious  configuration,  also  stable,  of  five  elec- 
trions within  an  atom  is  one  at  the  centre,  and  four  on  a  concentric 
spherical  surface  at  the  comers,  of  a  tetrahedron.  From  any  case 
of  any  number  of  electrions  all  on  one  spherical  sur&ce,  we  may 
pass  to  another  configuration  with  one  more  clectrion  placed  at 
the  centre  and  the  proper  proportionate  increase  in  the  electric 
strength  of  the  atom.  Thus  from  the  cases  described  in  §  19,  we 
may  pass  to  configurations  of  equilibrium  for  seven,  nine,  eleven, 
thirteen,  and  twenty-one  electrions.  All  these  cases,  with  questions 
of  stability  or  instability  and  of  the  different  amounts  of  work 
required  to  pluck  all  the  electrions  out  of  the  atom  and  roniove 
them  to  infinite  distances,  present  most  interesting  subjects  for 
not  difficult  mathematical  work ;  and  I  i*cgrot  not  being  able  to 
pursue  them  at  pi*escnt. 

§  23.  Consider  now  the  electric  properties  of  a  real  body, 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  constituted  by  an  assemblage  of  atoms 
with  their  electrions.  It  follows  immediately  from  our  hypothesis, 
that  in  a  monatomic  gas  or  in  any  sufficiently  sparse  assemblage 
of  single  atoms,  fixed  or  moving,  Faraday's  **  conducting  potver  for 
lines  of  dectric  forces"  or  what  is  now  conwififily  called  the  specijic 
electro-inductive  capacity,  or  the  electro-inductive  permeability, 
exceeds  unity  by  three  times  the  ixitio  of  the  stun  of  the  volumes  of 
the  atoms  to  the  whole  volume  of  space  occupied  by  the  assemblage, 
whether  the  atoms  be  mono-olectrionic  or  i)olyolcctri(>nio,  iiiul  how- 
ever much  the  clectrion,  or  group  of  clectrionH,  within  each  atom 
is  set  to  vibrate  or  rotate  with  each  collision,  according  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases.  To  prove  this,  consider,  in  a  uniform 
field  of  electrostatic  force  of  intensity  F,  a  single  atom  of  radius  a; 
and,  at  rest  within  it,  a  group  of  t  electrions  in  stable  equi- 
librium. The  action  of  F  produces  simply  displacements  of  the 
electrions  relatively  to  the  atom,  equal  and  in  parallel  lines,  with 
therefore  no  change  of  shape  and  no  rotation ;  and,  x  denoting  the 
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amount  of  this  displacement^  the  equation  for  the  equilifariom  of 
each  electrion  is  --r- «  i*.    This  gives  im  «■  a'i*  for  the  electrie 

€1 

moment  of  the  electrostatic  polarization  induced  in  the  atom  by  F. 
In  passing,  remark  that  a'jP  is  also  equal  to  the  electric  moment 
of  the  polarization  produced  in  an  insulated  unelectrified  metal 
globe  of  radius  a,  when  brought  into  an  electrostatic  field  of 
intensity  Fi  and  conclude  that  the  electric  inductive  capacity  of 
a  uniformly  dense  assemblage  of  fixed  metallic  globules,  so  sparse 
that  their  mutual  influence  is  negligible,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
an  equal  and  similar  assemblage  of  our  hypothetical  atoms,  what- 
ever be  the  number  of  electrions  in  each,  not  necessarily  the  same 
in  all.  Hence  our  hypothetical  atom  realizes  perfectly  for  sparse 
assemblages  Faraday's  suggestion  of  "  small  globular  conductors, 
as  shot"  to  explain  the  electro-polarization  which  he  discovered  in 
solid  and  liquid  insulatoiu    {Experimental  Researches^  §  1679.) 

§  24.  Denoting  now  by  N  the  number  of  atoms  per  unit 
volume  we  find  NVe?F  as  the  electric  moment  of  any  spanso 
enough  assemblago  of  uniform  density  iiccupying  volume  V  in 
a  unifonn  electric  field  of  intensity  F.  Hence  No?  is  what 
(following  the  analogy  of  electro-magnetic  nomenclature)  wo  may 
call  the  electro-inductive  susceptibility*  of  the  assemblage;  being 
the  electric  moment  per  unit  bulk  induced  by  an  electric  field  of 
unit  intensity.  Denoting  this  by  /i,  and  the  electro-inductive 
permeability  by  oi  we  have  [ElecUvstatlcs  and  Magneiisni^  §  629, 

(1*)]. 

which  proves  the  proposition  stated  at  the  commencement  of  §  23. 

§  25.  To  include  vibrating  and  rotating  gi*oups  of  electrions 
in  the  demonstration,  it  is  only  neecwMury  to  remark  that  the  time- 
avemge  of  any  component  of  the  (liHplueenient  of  the  centre  of 
inertia  of  the  group  relatively  to  the  centre  of  tho  atom  will,  under 
the  influence  of  F^  be  the  same  as  if  the  assemblage  were  at  rest 
in  stable  equilibrium. 

§  26.  The  consideration  of  liquids  consisting  of  closely  packed 
mobile  assemblages  of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  with'  their  elec- 

*  BoggMied  in  my  Eleetr99tatie$  and  Magnetim,  H  ^^  829. 
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trioDS,  forming  compound  molecules,  as  in  liquid  wgon  or  helium 
(monatomicX  nitrogen,  oxygen,  eta  (diatomicX  or  pure  water,  or 
water  with  salts  or  other  chemical  substances  dissolved  in  it, 
or  liquids  of  various  complex  chemical  constitutions,  cannot  be 
entered  on  in  the  present  communication,  further  than  to  remark 
that  the  suppositions  we  have  made  regarding  forces,  electric  and 
other,  between  electrioos  and  atoms,  seem  to  open  the  way  to  a 
very  definite  detailed  dynamics  of  electrolysis,  of  chemical  affinity, 
and  of  heat  of  chemical  combination.  Estimates  of  the  actual 
magnitudes  concerned  (the  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centi- 
metre of  a  gas,  the  mass  in  grammes  of  an  atom  of  any  substance, 
the  diameters  of  the  atoms,  the  absolute  value  of  the  electric 
quantity  in  an  electrion,  the  effective  mass  or  inertia  of  an  elec- 
trion)  seem  to  show  that  the  intermolecular  electric  forces  are 
more  than  amply  great  enough  to  account  for  heat  of  chemical 
combination,  and  every  mechanical  action  manifested  in  chemical 
interactions  of  all  kinds.  We  might  be  tempted  to  assume  that 
all  chemical  action  is  electric,  and  that  all  varieties  of  chemical 
iubstance  are  to  be  explained  by  the  numbei's  of  the  electrions 
i^uired  to  neutralize  an  atom  or  a  set  of  atoms  (§  6  above) ;  but 
we  can  feel  no  satisfaction  in  this  idea  when  we  consider  the  great 
and  wild  variety  of  quality  and  affinities  manifested  by  the 
different  substances  or  the  diffei*ent  "chemical  elements'';  and  as 
we  are  assuming  the  electrions  to  be  all  alike,  we  must  full  back 
on  Father  Boscovich,  and  require  him  to  explain  the  difference  of 
quality  of  different  chemical  substances,  by  different  laws  of  force 
between  the  different  atom& 

§  27.  Consider  lastly  a  solid ;  that  is  to  say,  an  assemblage  in 
which  the  atoms  have  no  relative  motions,  4xcept  thix>ugh  ranges 
small  in  comparison  with  the  shortest  distances  between  their 
centres*.  The  first  thing  that  we  remark  is  that  every  solid 
would,  at  zero  of  absolute  temperature  (that  is  to  say  all  its  atoms 
and  electrions  at  rest),  be  a  perfect  insulator  of  electricity  under 
the  influence  of  electric  forces,  moderate  enough  not  to  pluck 
electrions  out  of  the  atoms  in  which  they  rest  stably  when  there 
is  no  disturbing  force.    The  limiting  value  of  F  here  indicated 

*  I  need  toareely  say  thst  it  b  only  lor  simplioity  in  the  text  that  we  oon* 
venienUy  ignore  Roberts- Aosten's  admirable  discovery  of  the  interdiffasion  of  solid 
gold  and  solid  lead,  found  after  a  pieoe  of  one  metal  is  allowed  to  rest  on  a  piece  of 
the  other  for  sereral  weeks,  months,  or  years. 
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of  temperature  up  to  and  beyond  ordinary  atmoephorio  tempera- 
tures.  In  fact,  while  some  extent  of  thermal  motiona  is  necessary 
for  electriq  conductivity  (because  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
**  lability  "  in  electrostatic  equilibrium),  too  much  of  these  motions 
must  mar  the  freedom  with  which  an  electrion  can  thread  its 
way  through  the  crowd  of  atoms  to  perform  the  function  of  electric 
conduction.  It  seems  certain  that  this  is  the  matter-of-fact 
explanation  of  the  diminution  of  electric  conductivity  in  metals 
with  rise  of  temperature. 

§  31.  Regretting  much  not  to  be  able  (for  want  of  time)  to 
include  estimates  of  absolute  magnitudes  in  the  present  com- 
munication, I  end  it  with  applications  of  our  hypothesis  to  the 
pyro-electricity  and  piezo-electricity  of  crystals  A  crystal  is  a 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  bodies.  Conversely,  a  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  bodies  is  not  a  crystal  if  the  distance  between 
centres  of  nearest  neighbours  is  a  centimetre  or  more;  it  is  a 
crystal  if  the  distance  between  nearest  neighbours  is  10~*  of  a  cm. 
or  less.  Pyro-electricity  and  piezo-electricity  are  developments 
of  vitreous  and  resinous  electric  forces  such  as  would  result  from 
vitreous  and  resinous  electrification  on  different  parts  of  the 
surface  of  a  crystal,  produced  respectively  by  change  of  tem- 
perature and  by  stress  due  to  balancing  foi*ces  applied  to  the 
surfacea 

§  32.  To  see  how  such  properties  can  or  must  exist  in  crystals 
composed  of  our  hypothetical  atoms  with  electrions,  consider  first 


Fig.  6. 

merely  a  row  of  equal  tetra-electrionic  atoms  in  a  straight  line, 
each  having  its  quantum  of  four  electrions  within  it.  Fig.  6 
shows  a  configuration  of  stable  equilibrium  of  the  electrions  not, 
however,  truly  to  scale.  The  sets  of  three  dots  indicate  trios  of 
electrions  at  the  corners  of  equilateral  triangles,  the  middle  dot 
in  each  row  being  alternately  on  the  far  side  and  the  near  side  of 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  contains  the  centres  of  the  atoms 
and  the  remaining  electrion  of  each  four.     Let  0^,  C,  C\  be  the 
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centres  of  the  atoms  Air  A,  A\  Au  easy  calculation  shows  that 
the  quartet  of  electrions  within  A^  regarded  for  the  moment  as  a 
group  of  four  material  points  rigidly  connected,  is  attracted  to  the 
left  with  a  less  force  by  il,  than  to  the  right  by  A'  (in  making  tho 
calculation  remember  that  Ax  attracts  all  the  electrions  within  A 
as  if  it  were  a  quantity  e  of  vitreous  electricity  collected  at  C'l, 
and  similarly  in  respect  to  A').  There  are  corresponding  smaller 
differences  between  the  opposite  attractions  of  the  more  and  more 
remote  atoms  on  the  two  sides  of  A .  Let  h  denote  the  excess  of 
the  sum  of  the  rightwards  of  these  attractions  above  the  leftwards. 
The  geometrical  centre  of  the  electrions  within  A  is  displuciHl 

rightwards  from  (7  to  a  distance,  I,  equal  to  ^^ . 

§  33.  Imagine  now  a  crystal  or  a  solid  of  any  shape  built  up 
of  parallel  rows  of  atoms  such  as.  those  of  §  32.  The  amount  of 
the  displacing  force  on  each  quartet  of  electrions  will  be  some- 
what altered  by  mutual  action  between  the  rows,  but  the  geiiemi 
character  of  the  result  will  be  the  same;  and  we  see  that 
throughout  the  solid,  except  in  a  thin  su|>erficial  layer  of  perhaps 
five  or  tens  atoms  deep,  the  whole  interior  is  in  a  state  of  homo- 
geneous electric  polarization,  of  which  the  electric  moment  per 
unit  of  volume  is  Mfl\  where  N  is  the  number  of  atoms  per 
unit  volume,  and  I  is  the  displacement  of  the  geometrical  centre 
of  each  quartet  from  the  centre  of  its  atom.  This  is  tho 
interior  molecular  condition  of  a  di-polar  pyro-electric  crystal, 
which  I  described  in  1860*  as  probably  accounting  for  their 
known  pyro-electric  quality,  and  as  in  accordance  with  the  free 
electro-polarities  of  fractured  surfaces  of  tourmaline  discovered 
by  Canton f.  If  a  crystal,  which  we  may  imagine  as  given  with 
the  electrions  wholly  undisturbed  from  their  positions  acconling 

*  CoUect€d  Mathematieal  and  Phjfiieal  Papen,  Vol.  i.  p.  315. 

t  WiedemMin  (DU  Lehre  von  der  Eltktrieit&U  Second  Edition,  1894,  Vol.  ii. 
1 87S)  mentions  an  experiment  withoat  fully  deseribing  it  by  which  a  nnU  result, 
seemingly  at  Tarianee  with  Canton's  experimental  diseoveiy  and  condemnatory  of 
my  snggested  theory,  was  fonnd.  Interesting  experiments  might  be  made  by 
pressing  together  and  leseparating  fractured  surfaces  of  tourmaline,  or  by  preying 
and  rubbing  polished  surfaces  together  and  separating  them.  It  would  be  Yery 
diifieult  to  get  trustworthy  results  by  breakages,  becauHC  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  irregular  electrifications  by  the  appliances  used  for  making 
the  breakage.  The  mode  of  electric  measurement  followed  in  the  experiment 
leferrfd  to  by  Wiedemann  is  not  described. 
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to  §  S2,  is  dipped  in  water  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  eleetrions 
would  by  this  process  be  removed  from  one  part  of  its  surfaoe  and 
distributed  over  the  remainder  so  as  to  wholly  annul  its  external 
manifestation  of  electric  quality.  If  now  either  by  change  of 
temperature  or  by  mechanical  stress  the  distances  between  the 
atoms  are  altered,  the  interior  electro-polarization  becomes  neces- 
sarily altered ;  and  the  masking  superficial  electrification  previously 
got  by  the  dipping  in  water  and  drying,  will  now  not  exactly 
annul  the  electrostatic  force  in  the  air  around  the  solid.  If  at 
the  altered  temperature  or  under  the  supposed  stress  the  solid 
is  again  dipped  in  water  and  dried,  the  external  electric  force 
will  bo  again  annulled.  Thus  is  explained  the  pyro-electricity 
of  tourmaline  discovered  by  Aepinus. 

§  34.  But  a  merely  di-polar  electric  crystal  with  its  single 
axis  presents  to  us  only  a  small,  and  the  very  simplest,  part  of  the 
whole  subject  of  electro-crystivllography.  In  boracite,  a  crystal  of 
the  cubic  class,  HaUy  found  in  the  four  diagonals  of  the  cube,  or 
the  perpendiculars  to  the  pairs  of  faces  of  the  regular  octahedron, 
four  di-polar  axes:  the  crystal  on  being  irregularly  heated  or 
cooled  showed  as  it  were  opposite  electricities  on  the  surfaces  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  opposite  pairs  of  corners  of  the  cube,  or 
around  the  centres  of  the  opposite  pairs  of  triangular  faces  of  the 
octahedron.  His  discoveries  allow  us  to  conclude  that  in  general 
the  electric  leolotropy  of  crystals  is  octo-polar  with  four  axes,  not 
merely  di-polar  as  in  the  old-known  electricity  of  the  tourmaline. 
The  intensities  of  the  electric  virtue  are  genenilly  different  for 
the  four  axes,  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  in  general  un- 
symmetrically  oriented  for  crystals  of  the  uusymmetrical  classes. 
For  crystals  of  the  optically  uuiaxal  class,  one  of  the  electro-polar 
axes  must  generally  coincide  with  the  optic  axis,  and  the  other 
three  may  be  perpendicular  to  it.  The  intensities  of  the  electro- 
polar  virtue  are  essentially  equal  for  these  three  axes :  it  may  be 
null  for  each  of  them  :  it  may  be  null  or  of  any  value  for  the  so- 
called  optic  axis.  HaUy  found  geometrical  differences  in  respect 
to  crystalline  facets  at  the  two  ends  of  a  tourmaline ;  and  between 
the  opposite  comers  of  cubes,  as  leucite,  which  possess  electro- 
polarity.  There  are  no  such  differences  between  the  two  ends  of 
a  quartz  crystal  (hexagonal  prism  with  hexagonal  pyramids  at  the 
two  ends)  but  there  are  structural  differences  (visible  or  invisible) 
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between  the  opposite  edges  of  the  hexagonal  priam.  The  electro* 
polar  virtue  is  null  for  the  axis  of  the  prism,  and  is  proved  to 
exist  between  the  opposite  edges  by  the  beautiful  piezo-electrio 
discovery  of  the  brothers  Curie,  according  to  'which  a  thin  flat 
bar,  cut  with  its  faces  and  its  length  perpendicular  to  two  parallel 
faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  and  its  breadth  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  prism,  shows  opposite  electricities  on  its  two  faces,  when 
stretched  by  forces  pulling  its  ends.  This  proves  the  three  electro- 
polar  axes  to  bisect  the  120^  angles  between  the  consecutive  plane 
faces  of  the  prism. 

§  35.  For  the  present  let  us  think  only  of  the  octo-polar 
electric  aeolotropy  discovered  by  Haiiy  in  the  cubic  class  of 
crystals.  The  quartet  of  electrions  at  the  four  corners  of  a 
tetrahedron  presents  itself  readily  as  possessing  intrinsically  the 
symmetrical  octo-polar  quality  which  is  realized  in  the  natural 
crystal.  If  we  imagine  an  assemblage  of  atoms  in  simple  cubic  order 
each  containing  an  equilateral  quartet  of  electrions,  all  similarly 
oriented  with  their  four  faces  perpendicular  to  the  four  diagonals 
of  each  structural  cube,  we  have  exactly  the  required  SBolotropy ; 
but  the  equilibrium  of  the  electrions  all  similarly  oriented  would 
probably  be  unstable;  and  we  must  look  to  a  less  simple  assem- 
blage in  order  to  have  stability  with  similar  orientation  of  all  the 
electrionic  quartets. 

§  36.  This,  I  believe,  we  have  in  the  doubled  equilateral 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  points  described  in  §  69  of  my  paper 
on  Molecular  Coiistitution  of  Matter  republished  from  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1889  in  Volume  ill. 
of  my  Collected  Mathematicai  and  Physical  Papers  (p.  426); 
which  may  be  described  as  follows  for  an  assemblage  of  equal  and 
similar  globes.  Beginning  with  an  equilateral  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  points.  A,  make  another  similar  assemblage  of 
points,  B,  by  placing  a  £  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  similarly 
oriented  quartets  of  the  assemblage  of  A's,  It  will  be  found  that 
every  A  is  at  the  centre  of  an  oppositely  oriented  quartet  of 
the  B's.  To  understand  this,  let  Ai,  A^,  il„  A^,  be  an  equilateral 
quartet  of  the  ^*s ;  and  imagine  il^,  A^,  A^,  placed  on  a  horizontal 
glass  plate*  with  Ai  above  it    Let  Bi  be  at  the  centre  of  • 

*  FaraUel  glasB  plates  eanying  little  white  or  black  or  oolouzed  paper-oireles  are 
nsefdl  anxiliaries  for  graphie  ooii8tniotio&  and  iUustratiTe  models  in  the  molecular 
theoiy  of  ezystals. 
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ill,  At,  ill,  A^,  and  let  B^  B^,  B^  Bu  be  a  quartet  of  the  B% 
similarly  oriented  to  ili,  A^,  At,  A^.  We  see  that  £«»  Bt,  B^  lie 
below  the  glass  plate,  and  that  the  quartet  Bi,  Bt,  Bt,  B^^  has 
none  of  the  il*8  at  its  centre.  But  the  vertically  opposite  quartet 
Bu  Bt\  Bt,  B4',  contains  Ai  within  it;  and  it  is  oppositely  oriented 
to  the  quartet  Au  At,  At,  A^.  Thus  we  see  that,  while  the  half 
of  all  the  quartets  of  it's  which  are  oriented  oppositely  to 
Ai,  Af,  At,  A4,  are  void  of  ^s,  the  half  of  the  quartets  of  ffn 
oppositely  oriented  to  Ai,  At,  At,  A^,  have  each  an  A  within  it, 
while  the  other  half  of  the  quartets  of  the  jB's  are  all  void 
of  il's. 

§  37.  Now  let  all  the  points  A  and  all  the  points  £,  of  §  36, 
be  centres  of  equal  and  similar  spherical  atoms,  each  containing  a 
quartet  of  electrions.  The  electrions  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium 
under  the  influence  of  their  own  mutual  repulsions,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  the  atoms,  if  they  are  placed  as  equilateral  quartets 
of  proper  magnitude,  concentric  with  the  atoms,  and  oriented  all 
as  any  one  quartet  of  the  A*a  or  ffs.  To  see  that  this  is  true, 
confine  attention  first  to  the  five  atoms  Ai,  At,  At,  A^,  Bi.  If  the 
electrions.  within  Ai,  A^,  A^,  A4  are  all  held  similarly  oriented  to 
the  quartet  of  the  centres  of  these  atoms,  the  quartet  of  electrions 
within  Bi  must  obviously  be  similarly  oriented  to  the  other 
quartets  of  electriona  If  again,  these  be  held  oriented  oppositely 
to  the  quartet  of  the  atoms,  the  stable  configuration  of  the 
electrions  within  Bi,  will  still  be  similar  to  the  orientation  of  the 
quartets  within  ili.  At,  At,  A^,  though  opposite  to  the  orientation 
of  the  centres  of  these  atoms.  If,  when  the  quartets  of  electrions 
are  all  thus  similarly  oriented  either  way,  the  quartet  within  B^ 
is  turned  to  reverse  orientation,  this  will  cause  all  the  others  to 
turn  and  settle  in  stable  equilibrium  according  to  this  reversed 
orientation.  Applying  the  same  consideration  to  every  atom  of 
the  assemblage  and  its  four  nearest  neighbours,  we  have  proof  of 
the  proposition  asserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
section.  It  is  most  interesting  to  remark  that  if,  in  a  vast  homo- 
geneous assemblage  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the 
orientation  of  any  one  of  the  quartets  of  electrions  be  reversed 
and  held  reversed,  all  the  others  will  follow  and  settle  in  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  reversed  orientation. 

§  38.  This  double  homogeneous  assemblage  of  tetra-electrionic 

36—2 
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atoms  seems  to  be  absolutely  the  simplest*  molecular  structure  in 
which  Haiiy's  octo-polar  electric  quality  can  exist.  To  see  that  it 
has  octo-polnr  electric  quality,  consider  an  octahedron  built  up 
according  to  it  The  faces  of  this  octahedron,  taken  in  proper 
order,  will  have,  next  to  them,  alternately  points  and  triangular 
faces  of  the  electrionic  quartets  within  the  atoms.  This  itself  is 
the  kind  of  electric  seolotropy  which  constitutes  octo-polar  quality. 
Time  prevents  entering  fully  at  present  on  any  dynamical  investi* 
gation  of  static  or  kinetic  resulta 

§  39.  [Added  Oct.  23, 1901.]  Since  what  precedes  was  written, 
I  have  seen  the  explanation  of  a  difficulty  which  had  prevcntc<l 
mo  from  finding  what  was  wanted  for  octo-polar  electric  leolotrupy 
in  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  single  atoms.  I  now  find  (§  40 
below)  that  quartets  of  electrions  will  rest  stably  in  equilibrium, 
under  the  influence  of  the 
mutual  repulsion  between 
elcctrion  and  electrion  and 
attraction  between  atom 
and  electrion,  in  an  equi- 
lateral homogeneous  as- 
semblage in  the  configura- 
tion indicated  in  fig.  7. 
The  quartets  of  electrions 
are  supposed  to  have  their 
edges  parallel  to  the  six 
lines  of  symmetry  of  the 
assemblage.  The  plane  of 
the  paper  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  centres  of 
the  seven  atoms.  The  central  point  in  each  circle  represents  a 
simple  electrion  which  is  at  distance  r,  according  to  the  notation 
of  §  20  above,  from  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  the  near  side ;  and 
therefore  the  other  three  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
at  distance  ^r  on  the  far  side  to  make  the  electric  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  quartet  coincide  with  the  centre  of  its  atom.    The  radius  of 

the  circle  on  which  these  three  lie  is  — ^  r  or  '94.    The  diagram 

o 

is  drawn  correctly  to  scale  according  to  the  value  '612a  given 


Fig.  7. 


*  Not  the  timplost.    Sw  (  40  below. 
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for  r  in  the  table  of  §  20,  on  the  suppoeition  that  tho  circlet 
ehowo  io  the  diagram  represent  tho  eloctric  spheres  of  the  atoms 
in  oontacL 

§  40.  Imagine  now  the  electrions  of  each  quartet  to  bo  rigiilly 
connected  with  one  another  and  given  frcoddm  only  to  rotate 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  tho  plane  of  tho  paper.  To  all  of 
them  apply  torques ;  turning  tho  central  ({uartet  of  tho  diagnun 
slowly  and  keeping  all  tho  others  at  rest.  It  is  clear  that  the 
first  60^  of  turning  brings  tho  central  quartet  to  a  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  GO^  more  to  a  position  of  stable  c<|ui- 
librium  corresponding  to  the  first  position,  which  wo  now  see  is 
stable  when  tho  others  are  all  hold  fixed.  Wo  are  now  judging 
simply  from  tho  mutual  actions  between  our  central  quartet  and 
the  six  shown  around  it  in  tho  dia^^ram;  but  it  may  bo  easily 
proved  that  our  judgment  is  not  vitiated  by  the  mutual  action 
between  tho  central  quartet  and  all  annmd  it,  including  the  six 
in  the  diagram.  Similarly  we  see  that  any  one  quartet  of  the 
assemblage,  free  to  turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper  while  all  the  others  are  fixed,  is  in  stable  e<iuilibriuni 
when  oriented  as  are  those  shown  in  the  diagnun.  And  similarly 
again  we  see  the  same  conclusion  in  resfiect  to  three  other 
diagrams  in  the  three  other  planes  jmrallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
tetrahedrons  or  corresponding  oetaluulrons  of  the  itHsemblage. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  if  the  axial  eonstmints  are  all  removed, 
and  the  quartets  left  perfectly  free,  every  one  of  them  rests  in 
stable  equilibrium  when  oriented  either  oh  one  set  or  as  the  other 
set  of  equilateral  totrahedronal  <{uartets  of  the  assemblage.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  if,  after  we  turned  the  central  quartet 
through  GO^  we  had  held  it  in  that  position  and  led  all  the  others 
free  to  rotate,  rotational  vibrations  would  have  spread  out  among 
them  from  the  centre;  and,  ailer  losing  in  waves  spreading 
through  ether  outside  the  assemblage  the  energy  which  we  gave 
them  by  our  torque  acting  4)n  the  centnU  quartet,  they  would  come 
to  stable  equilibrium  with  every  one  of  them  turned  GO"^  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  from  its  primitive  position,  and  oriented 
i\H  the  central  quartet  in  the  position  in  which  we  held  it 

§  41.  We  have  thus  found  that  an  equilateral  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  atoms  each  having  four  electrions  within  it, 
arranges  these  electrions  in  equilateral  quartets  all  oriented  in  one 
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or  other  of  two  ways.  The  assemblage  of  atoms  and  eleetrions 
thus  produced  is  essentially  octo-polar.  .  Of  the  two  elementary 
structural  tetrahedrons,  of  the  two  orientations,  one  will  have 
every  one  of  its  electrionic  quartets  pointing  towards,  the  other 
from,  its  faces.  The  elementary  structural  octahedron  has  four  of 
its  faces  next  to  corners,  and  four  next  to  triangles,  of  its  electrionic 
quartets.  This  is  es^ntially  a  dynamically  octo-polar*  ossomblago ; 
and  it  supplies  us  with  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  piezo-clcctric 
quality  to  be  inferred  from  the  brothers  Curie's  experimental 
discovery,  and  Voigt's  mathematical  theory. 

f  §  42.  Look  at  the  diagram  in  §  39;  and  remember  that  it 
indicates  a  vast  homogeneous  osHemblago  consisting  of  a  vast 
number  of  parallel  plane  layers  of  atoms  on  each  side  of  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  in  which  seven  atoms  are  shown.  The 
quartets  of  eleetrions  were  described  as  all  similarly  oriented,  and 
each  of  them  equilateral,  and  having  its  geometrical  centre  at  the 
centre  of  its  atom ;  conditions  all  necessary  for  equilibrium. 

§  43.  Let  now  the  assemblage  of  atoms  be  homogeneously 
stretched  from  the  plane  on  both  sides  to  any  extent,  small  or 
great,  without  any  component  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  atoms 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  layers.  First  let  the  stretch  be  very 
great;  great  enough  to  leave  undisturbed  by  the  other  layers 
the  layer  for  which  the  centres  of  atoms  are,  and  the  geometrical 
centres  of  the  quartets  were,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The 
geometrical  centres  of  the  quartets  are  not  now  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  The  single  eleetrions  on  the  near  side  seen  in  the 
diagram  over  the  centres  of  the  circles  are  drawn  towards  the 
plane  of  the  paper ;  the  equilateral  triangles  on  the  far  side  are 
also  drawn  nearer  to  the  paper ;  and  the  equilateral  triangles  are 
enlarged  in  each  atom  by  the  attractions  of  the  surrounding 
atoms.  The  contrary  inward  movements  of  the  single  atoms  on 
one  side  of  the  plane,  and  of  the  triplets  on  the  other  side,  cannot 

*  The  oeio-polar  pyixhilectrieity,  which  is  supposed  to  h&Ye  been  proved  by 
Hauy's  ezperiment,  moHt  have  been  due  to  something  nolotropio  in  the  heating. 
Unifonn  heating  throughout  a  reguUur  cube  or  octahedron  oould  not  give  opposite 
electric  manifestations  in  the  (our  pairs  of  alternate  corners  of  the  cube,  or 
alternate  faces  of  the  octahedron.  Nevertheless  the  irregular  finding  of  electric 
octo-polarity  by  Haily  is  )i  splendid  discovery ;  of  which  we  only  now  know  the 
true  and  fiUl  significance,  through  the  experimental  and  mathematical  labours  of 
the  brothers  Curie,  of  Friedel,  and  of  Voigt. 
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in  general  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Hence  the 
geometrical  centres  of  gravity  of  tho  quartets  are  now  displaced 
perpendicularly  to  the  piano  of  the  paper  to  far  side  or  near  side ; 
I  cannot  tell  which  without  calculation.  Tho  calculation  is  easy 
but  essentially  requires  much  labour;  involving  as  it  docs  the 
determination  of  three  unknowns,  tho  length  of  each  side  of  the 
c(]uilateral  triangle  scon  in  tho  diagram,  tho  distance  of  each  of 
its  comers  from  the  oloctrion  on  tho  nci^r  side  of  tho  paper,  and 
the  displacement  of  tho  goomotrical  cuntru  of  gravity  of  tho  four 
to  ono  side  or  other  of  tho  piano.  Kuch  one  of  tho  throe  iHptatiauM 
involves  summations  of  iniinitu  coiivurgent  Henries,  oxpressing  force 
com]x>nenta  due  to  all  the  atoms  .surnMinding  any  chosen  uno  in 
tho  plane.  A  method  of  appniximation  on  tho  Hamo  genund  plan 
as  th(it  of  the  footnoto  to  §  0  above  would  give  a  practicahlo 
method  of  calculation. 

§  44.  Return  to  §  42 ;  and  consider  the  diagram  as  represent- 
ing a  crystal  in  its  natural  unstressed  cimdition,  consisting  of  a 
vast  train  of  assemblages  of  atoms  with  centres  in  the  plane  of 
tho  paper,  and  in  parallel  planes  on  each  side  of  it.  Wo  now  sec 
that  the  forces  experienced  by  tho  elcctrions  of  ono  (luartet  from 
all  the  surrounding  atoms  in  the  piano  of  the  inijkt  would,  if 
uncompensated,  displace  the  geometrical  centre  of  gravity  of  tha 
quartet  to  one  side  or  other  of  tho  plane  of  the  pafier,  and  we 
infer  that  the  forces  experienced  from  all  the  atoms  on  the  two 
sides  of  this  plane  give  this  compensation  to  keep  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  quartet  in  the  plane.  Stretch  nuw  the  assemblage 
to  any  degree  equally  in  all  directions.  The  quartets  rumaio 
equilateral  with  their  centres  of  gravity  in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
and  parallel  planes.  Lastly  stretch  it  farther  equally  in  all  direc* 
tions  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tho  paper,  with  no  component  motion 
perpendicular  to  this  plane.  This  last  stretching  diminishes 
the  influence  of  all  the  atoms  whoso  centres  are  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper  tending  to  displace  the  centres  of  gravity  of  their 
electrions  in  one  direction  from  this  plane ;  and  therefore  leiives 
all  the  atoms  out  of  this  plane  to  predominate,  and  to  cause  a 
definite  calculable  displacement  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all 
tho  quartets  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  former. 

§  45.  To  realize  the  operations  of  §  44,  cut  a  thin  hexagonal 
plate  from  the  middle  between  two  opposite  comers  of  a  cubic 
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crystal,  or  parallel  Beu^es  of  an  octahedron.  Fix  clamps  to  the  six 
edges  of  this  plate»  and  apply  forces  pulling  their  pairs  equally  in 
contrary  directions.  The  whole  material  of  the  plate  becomes 
electro-polar  with  electric  moment  per  unit  bulk  equal  to  ^Nex ; 
of  which  the  measurable  result  is  uniform  electrostatical  potentials* 
in  vacuous  ether  close  to  the  two  sides  of  the  plate,  differing  by 
4^.^Next\  where  (  denotes  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  x  the 
calculated  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  quartet 
from  the  centres  of  the  atoms  parallel  to  the  two  faces  of  tho 
plate,  e  the  electric  mass  of  an  electrion,  and  N  tho  number  of 
atoms  per  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance.  This  crystal  of  the 
cubic  class  is,  in  Voigt's  mathematical  theory,  the  analogue  to 
the  electric  effect  discovered  in  quartz  by  the  brothers  Curie,  and 
measured  by  aid  of  thin  metal  foils  attached  to  the  two  faces  of 
the  plate  and  metrically  connected  to  the  two  principal  electrodes 
of  an  electrometer. 

*  See  my  EUetrmtAtiei  and  Magnetim,  §  61S,  Cor.  8. 


'. 
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(Having  been  in  typo  more  than  twolvo  yeani  aa  Artioka  XCIII.— XOVIL 
for  projeoted  VoL  iv,  of  J/cUA«mcUtca<  and  Pkytkai  Paptn.) 

Abt.  XCIII    Dynamical  Illustrations  of  thb  HAONcnc 

AND  TUB  HeLIQOIDAL  RoTATOttY  EFFECTS  OF  TBANSPABBMT 

BoDiifis  ON  Polarized  Light. 

[From  the  Proe.  Roy.  Soc^  Vol  vin.,  June  1856 ;  Phil,  Mag.^  Maroh  1857.] 

The  elastic  reaction  of  a  homogeneously  strained  solid  has  a 
character  essentially  devoid  of  all  heli9oidaI  and  of  all  dipolar 
asymmetry.  Hence  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  passing  through  bodies  which  either  intrinsically  possess  the 
helifoidal  property  (syrup,  oil  of  turpentine,  quartz  crystals,  &a)» 
or  have  the  magnetic  property  induced  in  them,  must  be  due  to 
elastic  reactions  dependent  on  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  strain 
through  the  space  of  a  wave,  or  to  some  heterogeneousness  of  the 
luminous  motions*  dependent  on  a  heterogeneousness  of  parts  of 
the  matter  of  lineal  dimensions  not  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wave  length.  An  infinitely  homogeneous  solid  could 
not  possess  either  of  those  properties  if  the  stress  at  any  point  of 
it  was  influenced  only  by  parts  of  the  body  touching  it;  but  if 
the  stress  at  one  point  is  directly  influenced  by  the  strain  in 
parts  at  distances  from  it  finite  in  comparison  with  the  wave 
length,  the  heli9oidal  property  might  exist,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization,  such  as  is  observed  in  many  liquids  and 
in  quartz  crystals,  could  be  explained  as  a  direct  dynamical 
consequence  of  the  statical  elastic  reaction*  called  into  play  by 
such  a  strain  as  exists  in  a  wave  of  polarized  light.  It  may, 
however,  be  considered  more  probable  that  the  matter  of  trans- 
parent bodies  is  really  heterogeneous  from  one  part  to  another  of 
lineal  dimensions  not  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  a  wave 

*  As  would  be  were  there  different  sets  of  vibrating  partiolea,  or  were  Rankine'i 
important  hypothesis  true,  that  the  Yibrations  of  luminiferoui  partieles  are  directlj 
affected  by  preesure  of  a  surrouoding  medium  in  virtue  of  its  inertia.  [In  Lectures 
^X.  and  XX.  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  tlu&t  this  is  true.] 
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lengthy  than  that  it  is  infinitely  homogeneous  and  has  the  property 
of  exerting  finite  direct  **  molecular  "  force  at  distances  comparable 
with  the  wave  length :  and  it  is  certain  that  any  spiral  hetero- 
geneousness  of  a  vibrating  medium  must,  if  either  right-handed 
or  left-handed  spirals  predominate,  cause  a  finite  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  all  waves  of  which  lengths  are  not 
infinitely  great  multiples  of  the  steps  of  the  structural  spirals. 
Thus  a  liquid  filled  homogeneously  with  spiral  fibres,  or  a  solid 
with  spiral  passages  through  it  of  steps  not  less  than  the  forty- 
millionth  of  an  inch,  or  a  crystal  with  a  right-handed  or  a  left- 
handed  geometrical  arrangement  of  parts  of  some  such  lineal 
dimensions  as  the  forty-millionth  of  an  inch,  might  bo  certainly 
expected  to  cause  either  a  right-handed  or  a  left-handed  rotation 

of  ordinary  light  (the  wave  length  being  j^^th  of  an  inch  for 
homogeneous  yellow). 

But  the  magnetic  infiuence  on  light  discovered  by  Faraday 
depends  on  the  direction  of  motion  of  moving  particles.  For 
instance,  in  a  medium  possessing  it,  particles  in  a  straight  Une 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  displaced  to  a  helix  round 
this  line  as  axis,  and  then  projected  tangentially  with  such  veloci- 
ties as  to  describe  circles,  will  have  different  velocities  according 
as  their  motions  are  round  in  one  direction  (the  same  as  the 
nominal  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  magnetizing 
coil),  or  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
medium  must  be  the  same  for  the  same  displacements,  whatever 
be  the  velocities  and  directions  of  the  particles;  that  is  to  say, 
the  forces  which  are  balanced  by  centrifugal  force  of  the  circular 
motions  are  equal,  while  the  luminiferous  motions  are  unequal. 
The  absolute  circular  motions  being  therefore  either  equal  or  such 
as  to  transmit  equal  centrifugal  force.^  to  the  particles  initially 
considered,  it  follows  that  the  luminiferous  motions  are  only  com- 
ponents of  the  whole  motion ;  and  that  a  less  luminiferous  com- 
ponent in  one  direction,  compounded  with  a  motion  existing  in 
the  medium  when  transmitting  no  light,  gives  an  equal  resultant 
to  that  of  a  greater  luminiferous  motion  in  the  contrary  direction 
compounded  with  the  same  non-luminous  motion.  I  think  it  is 
not  only  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  than  this  dynamical 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  circularly  polarized  light  transmitted 
through  magnetized  glass  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetizing  force, 
with  the  same  quality,  right-handed  always,  or  left-handed  always, 
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IB  propagated  at  different  rates  acoording  as  its  course  is  in  the 
direction  or  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  a  north  magnetic 
pole  is  drawn ;  but  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  no 
other  explanation  of  that  fact  is  possible.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Faraday's  optical  discovery  affords  a  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  Ampere's  explanation  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  magnetism; 
and  gives  a  definition  of  magnetization  in  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  moments  of  momenta 
(*"  the  conservation  of  areas ")  into  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
MrRaokine's  hypothesis  of  "molecular  vortices/*  appears  to  in- 
dicate a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  resultant  rotatory 
momentum  (''the  invariable  plane")  of  the  thermal  motions  as 
the  magnetic  axis  of  a  magnetized  body,  and  suggests  the  resultant 
moment  of  momenta  of  these  motions  as  the  definite  measure  of 
the  "  magnetic  moment"  The  explanation  of  all  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  of  electro-magnetic 
induction,  is  to  be  looked  for  simply  in  the  inertia  and  pressure 
of  the  matter  of  which  the  motions  constitute  heat  Whether 
this  matter  is  or  is  not  electricity,  whether  it  is  a  continuous  fluid 
interpermeating  the  spaces  between  molecular  nuclei,  or  is  itself 
molecularly  grouped;  or  whether  all  matter  is  continuous,  and 
molecular  heterogeneousness  consists  in  finite  vortical  or  other 
relative  motions  of  contiguous  parts  of  a  body ;  it  is  impossible 
to  decide,  and  perhaps  in  vain  to  speculate,  in  the  present  state 
of  science. 

I  append  the  solution  of  a  dynamical  problem  for  the  sake  of 
the  illustrations  it  suggests  for  the  two  kinds  of  effect  on  the 
plane  of  polarization  referred  to  above. 

Let  the  two  ends  of  a  cord  of  any  length  he  attached  to  two 
points  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  arm  made  to  rotate  round  a 
verticai  axis  through  its  middle  point  at  a  constant  angular  velocity^ 
»i  and  let  a  second  cord  bearing  a  weight  be  attcu)hed  to  the  middle 
of  the  first  cord.  The  two  cords  being  each  perfectly  light  and 
fiesdble,  and  the  weight  a  matetnal  pointy  it  is  required  to  determine 
its  motion  wlien  infinitely  little  disturbed  from  its  position  of  equi- 
librium^. 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  second  cord,  and  m  the  distance  from 

*  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  but  without  the  rotation  of  the  bearing  arm, 
a  Yeiy  beautiful  experiment,  due  to  Professor  Blackburn,  maj  be  made  hy  attadi- 
ing  to  the  weight  a  bag  of  sand  discharging  its  contents  through  a  fiue  aperture. 
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the  weight  to  the  middle  point  of  the  ann  bearing  the  first  Let 
X  and  y  be,  at  any  time  t,  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  the 
position  of  the  weight,  referred  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  0, 
and  two  rectangular  lines  OX,  OT^  revolving  uniformly  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  angular 
velocity  as  the  bearing  arm ;  then,  if  we  choose  OX  parallel  to 
this  arm,  and  if  the  rotation  be  in  the  direction  with  OY  prccedbg 
OX^  we  have,  for  the  equations  of  motion. 

If  for  brevity  we  assume 

we  find,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  following  solution :— - 

«- il  cos  {[«»*  + n*  +  (X*  +  4nV)*]*t  +  a) 

+  i?  cos  {[«• + n*  -  (X*  +  4nV)*]*«  +  /8}, 

2»*-X*  +  (X*  +  4»V)*      .   .     . 
^        2»[«*  +  n*+(X*  +  4nV)*]*  ^ 

2«*-X*-(X*  +  4»V)*      „  . 
''2»[«*  +  n*-(X*+4»V)*]»    ""^* 

where  A,  a,  B,  0  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  ^  and  ^  are  used  for 
brevity  to  denote  the  arguments  of  the  cosines  appearing  in  the 
expression  for  w. 

The  interpretation  of  this  solution,  when  to  is  taken  equal  to 
the  component  of  the  earth's  angular  velocity  round  a  vertical  at 
the  locality,  affords  a  full  explanation  of  curious  phenomena  which 
have  been  observed  by  many  in  failing  to  repeat  Foucault's  admir- 
able pendulum  experiment  When  the  mode  of  suspension  is 
perfect,  we  have  XsQ ;  but  in  many  attempts. to  obtain  Foucault'8 
result,  there  has  been  an  asymmetry  in  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  head  of  the  cord  or  wire  used,  or  there  has  been  a  slight 
lateral  unsteadiness  in  the  bearings  of  the  point  of  suspcnsiou, 
which  has  made  the  observed  motion  be  the  same  as  that  expressed 
by  the  preceding  solution,  where  X  has  some  small  value  either 
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greater  than  or  leas  than  m,  and  n  has  the  value  . /^ ,    Tlie  only 

case,  however,  that  need  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  communication  is  that  in  which  a  is  very  great  in 
comparison  with  n.  To  obtain  a  form  of  solution  readily  inter- 
preted in  this  case,  let 


2itt[itt*  +  n'  +  (X'  +  4nV)*] 


t^j\hik 


l  +  «, 


The  preceding  solution  becomes 

«- Aco0{(o>  +  p)t  +  a} +£cos((»-(r)t  +  ^) 

y«  — ilsin  {(Qi  +  p)t  +  a)  — £8in{(«  — (r)<-t-/9) 

-  6il  sin  {(a>  +  p)  t  +  a) +/B  sin  {(»  -  o*)  I -h  i9). 

To  express  the  result  in  terms  of  coordinates  f  ,  17,  with  reference 

to  fixed  axes,  instead  of  the   revolving  axes  OX,  OY,  we  may 

assume 

^ssx  cos  o^t  —  y  sin  mt, 

ff=  xBUXfot-^y  cos  oii. 
Then  we  have 

f«ilcos(pt  +  a)  +  B cos  (at - /8) 

+  {eA  sin  {(«»  +  p)  f  +  a)  -/B  sin  {(a»  -  o*)  I  -1-  /9})  sin  til 

iya-il  sin  (/><  +  «)  +  £ Bin  (at  — ^8) 

+  (-  eil  sin  [{io  +  p)  t  +  a)  +/Bsin  {(m-  ^)  <+/9))  cos mL 

When  »  is  veiy  large,  e  and  /  are  both  very  small,  and  the  last 
two  terms  of  each  of  these  equations  become  very  small  periodic 
terms,  of  very  rapidly  recurring  periods,  indicating  a  slight  tremor 
in  the  resultant  motion.  NeglectiDg  this,  and  taking  aaeQ  and 
)9  a  0,  as  we  may  do  without  loss  of  generality,  by  properly  choosing 
the  axes  of  reference,  and  the  era  of  reckoning  for  the  time,  we 
have  finally,  for  an  approximate  solution  of  a  suitable  kind, 

^^  A  cos  pi +  Bcoa  at, 
ff  ^ ^  A  H\n pt -^ B sinat. 
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The  terms  B,  in  this  expresdon,  represent  a  circular  motion  of 

2ir* 
period  —  ,  in  the  positive  direction  (that  is,  from  the  positive  axis 

.  of  ( to  the  positive  axis  of  rf),  or  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
the  rotation  m;  and  the  terms  A  represent  a  circular  motion,  of 

period  -^^  in  the  contrary  direction.    Now,  a  being  very  great, 

P 
p  and  o*  are  very  nearly  equal  to  one  another ;  but  p  is  rather  lesg 

than  o*,  as  the  following  approximate  expressions  derived  from 

their  exact  values  expressed  above,  show : — 

^1  X*      IX*  ^1  X*  ^IX* 

'^  Strn     8«"  Strn     Sm 

Hence  the  form  of  solution  simply  expresses  tliat  circular  vibrations 

of  the  pendulum  in  the  contrary  directions  have  slightly  different 

27r 
periods^  the  shorter,  — ,  when  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  follows 

2ir 
that  of  the  arm  supporting  it,  and  the  longer,  — ,  when  it  is  in  the 

contrary  direction.  The  equivalent  statement,  that  if  tlie  pendulum 
be  simply  drawn  aside  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  let  go 
without  initial  velocity,  the  vertical  plane  of  its  motion  will  rotate 
slowly  at  the  angular  rate  H^  —  p),  is  expressed  most  shortly  by 
taking  A^B,  and  reducing  the  preceding  solution  to  the  form 

f  a  2il  cos  mt  cos  n% 

i;  ■■  2il  sin  mt  cos  n't, 

1  IX* 

where  n'  «■  5  (o-  +  p),  or,  approximately,  n  «  n  -♦-  5    ,  - , 

z         '  o  to  n 

1  ■  1  X* 

and  w  -  5  (o-  -  p),  or,  approximately,  w  -  5  -| . 

It  is  a  curious  part  of  the  conclusion  thus  expressed,  that  the 

faster  the  bearing  arm  is  carried  round,  the  slower  does  the  plane 

of  a  mmple  vibration  of  the  pendulum  follow  it.  When  the  bearing 

arm  is  carried  round  infinitely  fast,  the  plane  of  a  vibration  of  the 

pendulum  will  remain  steady,  and  the  period  will  be  n ;  in  other 

words,  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  will  be  the  8^.me  as  that  of 

2 
a  simple  pendulum  whose  length  is  ^         ,  or  a  harmonic  mean 

-  +  - 
e     m 
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between  the  effective  lengths  in  the  two  principal  planes  ct  tiie 
actual  pendulum* 

It  is  easy  to  prove  from  this,  that  if  a  long  straight  rod,  or 
a  stretched  cord  possessing  some  rigidity,  unequally  elastic  or  of 
unequal  dimensions,  in  different  transverse  directions,  be  made  to 
rotate  very  rapidly  round  its  axis,  and  if  vibrations  be  maintained 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it  through  any  point,  there  will  result, 
running  along  the  rod  or  cord,  waves  of  sensibly  rectilineal  trans- 
verse vibrations,  in  a  plane  which  in  the  forward  progress  of  the 
wave,  turns  at  a  uniform  rate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation 

of  the  substance ;  and  that  if  —  be  the  period  of  rotation  of  the 

substance,  and  I  and  m  the  lengths  of  simple  pendulums  respec- 
tively isochronous  with  the  vibrations  of  two  plane  waves  of  the 
same  length,  a,  in  the  planes  of  maximum  and  of  minimum 
elasticity  of  the  substance,  when  destitute  of  rotation,  the  period 
of  vibration  in  a  wave  of  the  same  length  in  the  substance  when 

made  to  rotate  will  be 

27r 


\       8  0)  V/ 


and  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  vibration  turns,  in  the 
propagation  through  a  wave  length,  will  be 

or  the  number  of  wave  lengths  thiough  which  the  wave  is  pro- 
pagated before  its  plane  turns  onco  ro\nid,  will  be 

where,  as  before, 


and  »  denotes  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  substance  is 
made  to  rotate. 

If  next  we  suppose  the  rod  or  cord  to  be  slightly  twisted  about 
its  axis,  so  that  its  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  elastic!^ 
shall  lie  on  two  rectangular  heli^oidal  surfaces  (helifotdes  gaudia). 
and  if,  while  regular  rectilineal  vibrations  are  maintained  at  one 
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point  of  it  with  a  period  to  which  the  wave  length  corresponcling 
18  a  very  large  multiple  of  the  8tep  of  the  acreWi  the  subBtance  be 
r  made  to  rotate  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  velocity  of  a  point  carried 
r  along  one  of  the  screw  surfaces  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  be 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave,  it  is  clear  that  a 
series  of  sensibly  plane  waves  will  run  along  the  rod  or  cord  with 
no  rotation  of  the  plane  of  vibration.  The  period  of  vibration 
of  a  particle  will  be,  approximately,  the  same  as  before,  that  is, 

approximately,  equal  to  — .     Its  velocity  of  propagation  will 

ltd 
therefore  be  x- ,  and,  if  »  be  the  step  of  the  screw,  the  period  of 

rotation  of  the  substance,  to  fulfil  the  stated  condition,  must  be 

27r#  fMi 

— ,  or  its  angular  velocity  — .    Now  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 

fid  9 

effects  of  the  rapid  rotation,  and  the  effects  of  the  slight  twist, 
may  be  considered  as  independently  superimposed ;  and  therefore 
the  effect  of  the  twist,  with  no  rotation  of  the  substance,  must  be 
to  give  a  rotation  to  the  plane  of  vibration  equal  and  contrary  to 
that  which  the  rotation  of  the  substance  would  give  if  there  were 
no  twist.  But  the  effect  on  the  plane  of  vibration,  due  to  an 
angular  velocity  a»,  of  rotation  of  the  substance,  is,  as  we  have 

seen,  one  turn  in  -rj-  wave  lengths ;  and  therefore  it  is  one  turn 

in  8  r-2-jT  wave  lengths  when  the  angular  velocity  is  — .     Hence 

the  effect  of  a  twist  amounting  to  one  turn  in  a  length,  a,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wave  length,  is  to  cause  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a 
wave  to  turn  round  with  the  forward  propagation  of  the  wave,  at 

the  rate  of  one  turn  in  8  t--^  -^  wave  lengths,  in  the  same  direction 

as  that  of  a  point  kept  on  one  of  the  screw  surfaces. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  easy  to  see  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways  how  to  make  structures,  homogeneous  when  considered  on 
a  large  enough  scale,  which  (1)  with  certain  rotatory  motions  of 
component  parts  having,  in  portions  large  enough  to  be  sensibly 
homogeneous,  resultant  axes  of  momenta  arranged  like  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  shall  have  the  dynamical  property  by  which  the 
optical  phenomena  of  transparent  bodies  in  the  magnetic  field  are 
eocplained\  (2)  with  spiral  arrangements  of  component  parts,  having 
axes  all  ranged  parallel  to  a  fixed  line,  sliall  have  the  aacial  rotatory 
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prcperty  corr$8ponding  to  that  of  quartz  crystal  i  and  (3)  with 
spiral  arrangements  of  component  groups,  having  axes  totally  un- 
arranged,  diall  have  tlie  isotropic  rotatory  property  posaeseed  by 
solutioni  of  sugar  and  tartaric  aci(£,  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  many 
other  liquids. 


Art.  XCIV.    Sui  fbkomeni  maqnetocristaluiie. 

[Nuavo  OiMefUOf  iv.,  1866.] 
[Elicctrostatics  and  Maqnetibm,  Art  xxz.] 

Art.  XCV.    On  the  Alteration  of  Temperature  accompant* 

iNQ  Ohanqes  of  Pressure  in  Fluids. 

[Proc  Boy.  Soe.^  June,  1857  ;  Phil.  Mag.^  June  SuppL,  ISAS.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  given  in  Matlieinatical  and  Physical 
Papers,  Art  XLVIIL  (Vol.  i.). 

Art.  XCVI.    Remarks  on  the  interior  Melting  of  Ice. 

[Part  ai  a  letter  to  Prof.  Stokea  ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.,  Feh.  185a] 

In  the  Number  of  the  Proceedings  just  published,  which  I 
received  yesterday,  I  see  some  very  interesting  experiments  de- 
scribed in  a  communication  by  Dr  Tyndall,  **  On  some  Physical 
Properties  of  Ice."  I  write  to  you  to  point  out  that  they  afford 
direct  ocular  evidence  of  my  brother's  theory  of  the  plasticity  of 
ice,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  7th  of  May  last ;  and  to 
add,  on  my  own  part,  a  physical  explanation  of  the  blue  veins 
in  glaciers,  and  of  the  lamellar  structure  which  Dr  Tyndall  has 
shown  to  be  induced  in  ice  by  pressure,  as  described  in  the  sixth 
section  of  his  paper. 

Thus,  my  brother,  in  his  paper  of  last  May,  says,  "If  we 
**  commence  with  the  consideration  of  a  mass  of  ice  perfectly  free 
"  from  porosity,  and  free  from  liquid  particles  diffused  through  its 
"  substance,  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere  at 
"  or  above  0^  Cent,  then,  as  soon  as  pressure  is  applied  to  it,  pores 
"  occupied  by  liquid  water  must  instantly  be  formed  in  the  com- 
"pressed  parts,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
''  the  explanation  I  have  propounded — the  lowering,  namely,  of  the 
T.  L.  87 
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*"  freeang-point  6r  meltitig-point,  by  proBSurei  and  the  fact  that  ice 
~  cannot  exist  at  0**  Cent  under  a  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the 
*' atmosphere.**  Dr  Tyndall  finds  that  when  a  cylinder  of  ice  is 
placed  between  two  slabs  of  box-wood,  and  subjected  to  gradually 
increasing  pressure,  a  dim  cloudy  appearance  is  observed,  which 
he  finds  is  due  to  the  melting  of  small  portions  of  the  ice  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass.  The  permeation  into  portions  of  the  ice, 
for  a  time  clear,  '*by  the  water  squeezed  against  it  from  such 
parts  as  may  be  directly  subjected  to  the  pressure,"  theoretically 
demonstrated  by  my  brother,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Dr  Tyn- 
dall's  statement,  that  "the  hazy  surfaces  produced  by  the  com- 
'*  pression  of  the  mass  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense 
*'  commotion,  which  followed  closely  upon  the  edge  of  the  surface 
"as  it  advanced  through  the  solid.  It  is  finally  shown  that  these 
^surfaces  are  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  in  planes  per{>cn- 
"  dicular  to  the  pressure.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  "oscillations"  in  the 
melting-point  of  ice,  and  the  distinction  between  strong  and  weak 
pieces  in  this  respect,  described  by  Dr  Tyndall  in  the  second 
section  of  his  paper,  are  consequences  of  the  varying  pressures 
which  different  portions  of  a  mass  of  ice  must  experience  when 
portions  within  it  Ijecome  liquefied. 

The  elevation  of  the  melting  tempemture  which  my  brother's 
theory  shows  must  be  produced  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  ice 
below  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  to  which  I  alluded  as  a 
subject  for  experimental  illustration,  in  the  article  describing  iXij 
experimental  demonstration  of  the  lowering  effect  of  pressure 
{Proceedings^  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  Feb.  1850),  demonstrates  that  a 
vesicle  of  water  cannot  form  in  the  interior  of  a  solid  of  ice 
except  at  a  temperature  higher  than  0"*  Cent.  This  is  a  conclusion 
which  Dr  Tyndall  expresses  as  a  result  of  mechanical  considera- 
tions :  thus,  "  Regarding  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,"  "  liberty  of 
"  liquidity  is  attained  by  the  molecules  at  the  surface  of  a  mass  of 
"  ice  before  the  molecules  at  the  centre  of  the  mass  can  attain  this 
liberty.** 

The  physical  theory  shows  that  a  removal  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  would  ntise  the  melting-point  of  ice  by  ^ths  of  a  degree 
Centigrade.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  interior  of  a  solid  of 
ice,  heated  by  the  condensation  of  solar  rays  by  a  lens,  will  rise 
to  at  least  that  excess  of  temperature  above  the  superficial  parts. 


«< 
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It  appears  very  nearly  certain  that  ooheuon  will  prevent  the 
evolution  of  a  bubble  of  vapour  of  water  in  a  veside  of  water 
forming  by  this  process  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  ice,  until  a 
high  *'  negative  pressure "  has  been  reached,  that  is  to  say,  until 
cohesion  has  been  called  largely  into  operation,  especially  if  the 
water  and  ice  contain  little  or  no  air  by  absorption  (just  as  water 
freed  from  air  may  be  raised  considerably  above  its  boiling-point 
under  any  non-evanescent  hydrostatic  pressure).  Hence  it  appears 
nearly  certain  that  the  interior  of  a  block  of  ice  originally 
clear,  and  made  to  possess  vesicles  of  water  by  the  concentration 
of  radiant  heat,  as  in  the  beautiful  experiments  described  by 
Dr  Tyndall  in  the  commencement  of  his  paper,  will  rise  very 
considerably  in  temperature,  while  the  vesicles  enlarge  under  the 
continued  influence  of  the  heat  received  by  radiation  through  the 
cooler  enveloping  ice  and  through  the  fluid  medium  (air  and  a 
watery  film,  or  water)  touching  it  all  round,  which  is  necessarily 
at  0**  Cent,  where  it  touches  the  solid. 

I  find  I  have  not  time  to  execute  my  intention  of  sending  pu 
to*day  a  physical  explanation  of  the  blue  veins  of  glaciers  which 
occurred  to  me  last  May,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  it  in 
a  short  time. 


Art.  XCVII.    On  thk  Stratification  of  Vesicular  Ics 

BY  Pressurk. 

[Part  of  a  letter  to  Prof.  Stokea ;  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  ix.,  April,  185S.] 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  pointed  out  that  my  brother^! 
theory  of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  lowering  the  freezing-point  of 
water,  affords  a  perfect  explanation  of  various  remarkable  pheno- 
mena involving  the  internal  melting  of  ice,  described  by  Professor 
Tyndall  in  the  Number  of  the  Proceedings  which  has  just  been 
published.  I  wish  now  to  show  that  the  stratification  of  vesicular 
ice  by  pressure  observed  on  a  large  scale  in  glaciers,  and  the 
lamination  of  clear  ice  described  by  Dr  Tyndall  as  produced  in 
hand  specimens  by  a  Bramah*s  press,  are  also  demonstrable  as 
conclusions  from  the  same  theory. 

Conceive  a  continuous  mass  of  ice,  with  vesicles  containing 
either  air  or  water  distributed  through  it ;  and  let  this  mass  be 
preftsed  together  by  opposing  forces  on  two  opposite  sides  of  it 

87— 2 
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The  vesicles  will  gradually  become  arranged  in  strata  perpen^ 
dicular  to  the  lines  of  pressure,  becauie  of  ihe  melting  of  ice  in  the 
localities  of  greatest  pressure  and  the  regdation  of  tlte  water  in  the 
localities  of  least  pressure,  iri  the  neighbourhood  of  groups  of  these 
cavities.    For,  any  two  vesicles  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
condensation  will  afford  to  the  ice  between  them  a  relief  from 
pressure,  and  will  occasion  an  aggravated  pressure  in  the  ice 
round  each  of  them  in  the  places  farthest  out  from  the  line  join- 
ing their  centres ;  while  the  pressure  in  the  ice  on  the  far  sides 
of  the  two  vesicles  will  be  somewhat  diminished  from  what  it 
would  be  were  their  cavities  filled  up  with  the  solid,  although 
not  nearly  as  much  diminished  as  it  is  in  the  ice  between  the 
two.    Hence,  as  demonstrated   by  my  brother's  theory  and  my 
own  experiment,  the  melting  temperature  of  the  ice  round  each 
vesicle  will  be  highest  on  its  side  nearest  to  the  other  vesicle, 
and  lowest  in  the  localities  on  the  whole  farthest  from  the  line 
joining  the  centres.    Therefore,  ice  will  melt  from  these  last- 
mentioned  localities,  and,  if  each  vesicle  have   w^ter  in  it»  the 
partition  between  the  two  will  thicken  by  freezing  on  each  side 
of  it.    Any  two  vesicles,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  nearly  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to   the  direction  of  pressure  will  agree  in 
leaving  an  aggravated  pressure  t«i  be  borne  by  the  solid  between 
^  them,  and  will  each  direct  away  some  of  the  pressure  from  the 
portions  of  the  solid  next  itself  on  the  two  sides  farthest  firoro 
the  plane  through  the  centres,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pres- 
sure.   This  will  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  pressure  on  the  whole 
in  the  solid  all  round  the  two  cavities,  and  nearly  in  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  although  nowhere  else  so  much 
as  in  the  part  between  them.     Hence  these  two  vesicles  will 
gradually  extend  towards  one  another  by  the  melting  of  the 
intervening  ice,  and  each  will  become  flattened  in  towards  the 
plane  through  the  centres  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pres- 
sure, by  the  freezing  of  water  on  the  parts  of  the  bounding  surface 
farthest  from  this  plane.     It  may  be  similarly  shown  that  two 
vesicles  in  a  line  oblique  to  that  of  condensation  will  give  rise  to 
such  variations  of  pressure  in  the  solid  in  their  neighbourhood,  as 
to  make  them,  by  melting  and  freezing,  to  extend,  each  obliquely 
towards  the  other  BXidfroiu  the  parts  of  its  boundary  most  remote 
from  a  plane  midway  between  them,  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  pressure. 
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The  general  tendency  clearly  is  for  the  vcridea  to  become 
flattened  and  arranged  in  layers,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  from  without. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  general  tendency  must  be  experienced 
even  when  there  are  bubbles  of  air  in  the  vesicles,  although  no 
doubt  the  resultant  effect  would  be  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
the  running  down  of  water  to  the  lowest  part  of  each  cavity. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  these  principles  afford  a  satis- 
factory physical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  that  beautiful  veined 
structure  which  Professor  Forbes  has  shown  to  be  an  essential 
oiganic  property  of  glaciers.  Thus  the  first  effect  of  pressure  not 
equal  in  all  directions,  on  a  mass  of  snow,  ought  to  be,  according 
to  the  theory,  to  convert  it  into  a  stratified  mass  of  layers  of 
alternately  clear  and  vesicular  ice,  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  maximum  pressure.  In  his  remarks  *'  On  the  Conversion  of  the 
Ndv^  into  Ice*,"  Professor  Forbes  says,  **  tliat  the  conversion  into  ic$ 
is  simultaiieoua**  (and  in  a  particular  case  referred  to  *' tdentical") 
"  Willi  thefornioiian  oftlie  blue  bands;...  and  that  these  bands  are 
*^  formed  where  the  pressure  is  moat  intense,  and  where  the  dif- 
**  fcrcntial  motion  of  the  parts  is  a  maximum,  that  is,  near  the  walls 
"  of  a  glacier.'*  He  farther  states,  that,  after  long  doubt,  be  feels 
satisfied  that  the  conversion  of  snow  into  ice  is  due  to  the  effects 
of  pressure  on  the  loose  and  porous  structure  of  the  former ;  and 
he  formally  abandons  the  notion  that  the  blue  veins  are  due  to 
the  freezing  of  infiltrated  water,  or  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
kneading  action  of  pressure.  All  the  observations  he  describes 
seem  to  be  in  most  complete  accordance  with  the  theory  indicated 
above.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  letter,  he  says,  ''the  blue  veins 
**  are  formed  where  the  pressure  is  most  intense  and  the  differential 
**  motion  of  the  parts  a  maximum." 

Now  the  theory  not  only  requires  pressure,  but  requires  differ- 
ence of  pressure  in  different  directions  to  explain  the  stratification 
of  the  vesicles.  Difference  of  pressure  in  different  directions  pro- 
duces the  "differential  motion"  referred  to  by  Professor  Forbes. 
Further,  the  difference  of  pressure  in  different  directions  must  be 
continued  until  a  very  considerable  amount  of  this  differential 
motion,  or  distortion,  has  taken  place,  to  produce  any  sensible 
degree  of  stratification  in  the  vesicles.  .  The  absolute  amount  of 
distortion   experienced  by   any   portion  of  the   viscous  mass  is 

*  Thiiieeuth  Letter  uu  Ulacieiii,  section  (2),  dated  Deo.  184G. 
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therefore  an  index  of  the  persbtence  of  the  differential  preasure, 
by  the  continued  action  of  which  the  blue  veins  are  induced. 
Hence  alflo  we  see  why  blue  veine  are  not  formed  in  any  mans, 
ever  so  deep»  of  snow  resting  in  a  hollow  or  comer. 

As  to  the  direction  in  which  the  blue  veins  appear  to  lie,  they 
must,  according  to  the  theory,  be  something  intermediate  between 
the  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  greatest  pressure,  and  the  sur- 
faces of  sliding ;  since  they  will  commence  being  formed  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure,  and  will,  by 
the  differential  motion  accompanying  their  formation^  become 
gradually  laid  out  more  and  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  channel  through  which  the  glacier  is  forced.  This  circum- 
stance, along  with  the  comparatively  weak  mechanical  conditiou 
of  the  white  strata  (vesicular  layers  between  the  blue  strata), 
must,  I  think,  make  these  white  strata  become  ultimately,  in 
reality,  the  surfaces  of  "sliding"  or  of  "tearing,"  or  of  chief 
differential  motion,  as  according  to  Professor  Forbes's  observations 
they  seem  to  be.  His  first  statement  on  the  subject,  made  as 
early  as  1842,  that  "  the  blue  veins  seem  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  maximum  pressure,"  is,  however,  more  in  accordance 
with  their  mechanical  origin,  according  to  the  theory  I  now 
suggest,  than  the  supposition  that  they  are  catised  by  the  tearing 
action  which  is  found  to  take  place  along  them  when  formed.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  Dr  Tyndall's  conclusion,  that  the 
vesicular  stratification  is  produced  by  pressure  in  surfaces  per- 
pendicular to  the  directions  of  maximum  pressure,  is  correct  as 
regards  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  veined  structure;  while  there 
seems  every  reason,  both  from  observation  and  from  mechanical 
theory,  to  accept  the  view  given  by  Professor  Forbes  of  their 
function  in  glacial  motion. 

The  mechanical  theory  I  have  indicated  as  the  explanation 
of  the  veined  structure  of  glacial  ice  is  especially  applicable  to 
account  for  the  stratification  of  the  vesicles  observed  in  ice 
originally  clear,  and  subjected  to  differential  pressure,  by  Dr 
Tyndall ;  the  formation  of  the  vesicles  themselves  being,  as  re- 
marked in  my  last  letter*,  anticipated  by  my  brother's  theory, 
published  in  the  Proceedings  for  May,  1857. 

I  believe  the  theory  I  have  given  above  contains  the  true 
explanation  of  one  remarkable  fact  observed  by  Dr  Tyndall  in 

*  tiee  Proceedingt  for  Februaiy  25,  iSuS. 
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oonuexion  with  the  beautiful  set  of  pheuomena  which  he 
covered  to  be  produced  by  radiant  heat,  concentratod  on  an 
internal  portion  of  a  maas  of  clear  ice  by  a  lens ;  the  fact^  namely, 
that  the  planes  in  which  the  vesicles  extend  are  generally  parallel 
to  the  sides  when  the  mass  of  ice  operated  on  is  a  flat  slab ;  for 
the  solid  will  yield  to  the  "negative"  intenial  pressure  due  to 
the  contractility  of  the  melting  ice,  most  easily  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  sides.  The  so-called  negative  pressure  is 
therefore  least,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  positive  pressure 
is  greatest  in  this  direction.  Hence  the  vesicles  of  melted  ice, 
or  of  vapour  caused  by  the  contraction  of  melted  ice,  must,  as 
I  have  shown,  tend  to  place  themselves  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  slab. 

The  division  of  the  vesicular  layers  into  leaves  like  six-petaled 
flowers  is  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  seem  to  me  as  yet  so 
easily  explained;  but  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  phenomena 
described  by  Dr  Tyndall  can  be  considered  as  having  been  proved 
to  be  due  to  ice  having  mechanical  properties  of  a  uniaxal  crystal 

[It  now  seems  to  me  most  probable  Tyndall  was  right  in 
attributing  the  six-rayed  structure  to  the  moleculai*  mechanics  of 
a  uniaxal  crystal.     K.,  Dec,  13, 1903.] 
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HYDROKINETIC  SOLUTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 

Part  L    On  ths  Motion  of  Free  Solida  through  a  Liquid, 

Thi8  paper  oommences  with  the  following  extract  from  tho 
author's  private  journal,  of  date  January  6,  1868 : — 

"  Let  X,  1^,  Z,  TL,  iVl,  iEt  be  rectangular  components  of  an 
impulsive  force  and  an  impulsive  couple  applied  to  a  solid  of 
invariable  shape,  with  or  without  inertia  of  its  own,  in  a  perfect 
liquid,  and  let  u,  v^  io,  w,  p,  a  he  the  components  of  linear  and 
angular  velocity  generated.  Then,  it  the  vis  viva^  (twice  the 
mechanical  value)  of  the  whole  motion  be,  as  it  cannot  but  bcs 
given  by  the  expression 

Q « [u,  t«] ti* + [t,  v]tP  +  ... -♦-2[t>,  tt]w  +  2[ii;,  u]wu  +  ... 

where  ""[u,  u],  [v,v\  &c.  denote  21  constant  coefficients  deter- 
minable by  transcendental  analysis  from  the  form  of  the  surfiice 
of  the  solid,  probably  involving  only  elliptic  transcendentals  when 
the  surface  is  ellipsoidal:  involving,  of  course,  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  solid  itself:  we  must  have** 

[tt,  u]u'^[v,  u]v  +  [w,  u]w  +  [m,  u]w  +  [p,  u]p  +  [a,  n]o*aX,  &c., 

[tt,  «]  tc  +  [v,  w]v+  [w, m] w  +  [m,  w]  w  +  [p,  w] p  +  [a, m]a^%,  &c. 

If  now  a  continuous  force  X,  F,  Z,  and  a  continuous  couple 
X,  M,  N,  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  are  applied,  and  if 
X, ...,  Sic  denote  the  impulsive  force    and  couple  capable  of 

*  Parts  L  and  II.  from  the  Pnceedingi  of  the  Royal  Society  of  KdinburgK 
1S70-7I.  Parts  m.  and  IV.  from  letters  to  Professor  Tait  of  August  1871. 
Part  V.  from  PhiU  Mag.  November,  1S71. 

In  Part  II.,  7,  instead  of  \  Q,  is  used  to  denote  the  **  meohanioal  value,"  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  **  kinetic  energy  '*  of  the  motion. 
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generating  from  rest  the  motion  u,  v,  w,  «,  /»,  a,  which  exintB  in 
reality  at  any  time  t ;  or,  merely  mathematically,  if  X  &c.  denote 
for  brevity  the  preceding  linear  functions  of  the  componentB  of 
motion,  the  equations  of  motion  are  as  follow: — 


L 


j^  } .(IX 

'^  -  IStt  +  3Ew  -  ^»  +  lUr  -  if. 

Three  fint  integrals,  when 

jr-0,    F-0,    ZmO,    £-0,    i/-0,    NmO...(2), 

must  of  ooutse  be,  and  obviounly  are, 

3E«  +  |^»  +  25«  -  const. (SX 

rewiltant  luoraentum  constant ; 

IX  +  mW  +  ^®  -  «>'"'• (*). 

■ 

resultant  of  moment  of  momentum  constant ;  and 

uX  +  v^  +  w^  +  tarl  +  p  Jill  +  a  a  -  Q  »  const . .  .(5  )." 

These  equations  were  communicated  iu  a  letter  to  Professor 
Stokes,  of  date  (probably  January)  IHoS,  and  they  wero  referred 
to  by  Professor  Raukiiie,  in  his  first  i>aper  on  Stream-lines, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London*,  July  18G3. 

They  are  now  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  following  proof  is  added : — 

Let  P  be  any  point  fixed  relatively  to  the  body ;  and  at  time  <, 
let  its  cooi*dinates  relatively  to  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  fixed  in  space, 
be  a,  y,  g.  Let  PA,  Pli,  PC  bo  thi^e  octangular  axes  fixed 
relatively  to  the  body,  and  {A,  X\  (A,  F), ...  the  cosines  of  the 
nine  inclinations  of  these  axes  to  the  fixed  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ. 

*  These  equations  will  be  very  conveniently  called  the  Eulerian  equations  of  the 
motion.  They  correspond  precisely  to  Euler's  equations  for  the  rotation  of  a  rigid 
body,  and  include  them  as  a  particular  case.  As  Euler  seems  to  have  been  the  fint 
to  give  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  coordinate  components  of  velocity  and  force 
referred  to  lines  fixed  relatively  to  the  moving  body,  it  will  be  not  only  convenient, 
but  just,  to  designate  as  **  Eulerian  equations"  any  equations  of  motion  in  which  the 
^'^^  of  reference,  whetlier  for  position,  or  velocity,  or  moment  of  momentum,  or 
lorofi,  or  couple,  move  with  the  body,  or  the  bodiotf,  whose  motion  is  the  subject. 
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Let  the  oompoDents  of  the  ''impube*"  or  generalised  mo- 
mentum parallel  to  the  fixed  axes  be  (,  %  {;  and  its  momentH 
round  the  same  axes  X,  /a,  y;  so  that  if  X,  F,  J?  be  componenU 
of  force  acting  on  the  solid,  in  line  through  P,  and  £,  M,  N 
components  of  couple,  we  have 


dt 


dfA 


dp 


\ 


(8). 


-^L^Zy^Yz.   J~M^Xz-Zx,   --^N^Y^-Xy] 

Let  3C,  1^,  %  and  \,  jn,  i€t  be  the  components  and  momeutii 
of  the  impulse  relatively  to  the  axes  FA,  PB,  PC  moving  with 
the  body.    We  have 

^^XiA,X)+J^iB.X)-^Z{C,X), 


\''%{A,X)+m(B,X)+^iC.X)  +  Zy-^i. 


...(7). 


Now  let  the  fixed  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  bo  chosen  coinciduut 
with  the  position  at  time  t  of  the  moving  axes  PA,  PB,  PC;  wc 
shall  consequently  have 

«-0,      y«0,     «  =  0, 


da 


dy 


dt"^'    dt 


dz 


(8). 


(il.Jf)-(fi,F)- (0,^-1, 

(A  Y)^{A,Z)^{B,X)^{B,Z)^{C,X)~{C,  F)-0, 
<^(-^.  5")  _  _        d  (B,  X)  d (C,  X)  _. 

= as  ^  ^         -  — •  - 


dt 

d(A,J) 
dt 


V, 


-/>. 


dit 

diB._Z) 
dt 


dt 

djC,  Y) 
dt 


...(9). 


Using  (7).  (8),  and  (9)  in  (6).  we  find  (1). 

One  chief  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  illustrate  dyna- 
mical effects  of  heli9oidaI  property  (that  is,  right  or  left-handed 
asymmetry).  The  case  of  complete  isotropy,  w^ith  helifoidal 
quality,  is  that  in  which  the  coeflScients  in  the  quadratic  ex- 
prestdon  Q  fulfil  the  following  conditions: — 


*  8m  '•  Vortex  Motion,'*  i  6,  Tram.  Roy.  Soe.  liUiH.  (IWW). 
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19 


l» 


»9 


»• 


...(10); 


[«,  «]  » [«>  «]  "■  [w>  v]    (let  m  be  thoir  common  value)/ 

[W,9]m[p,  p]m[ff,  ff]         ^     n 

[»,  w] -[»,«]* [tt.  i>]-0;  |>.B-]-[ir,w]-[w,p]-0. 

and 

[«.  />]  -  [«.  »]  - 1».  »]  -  [».  •]  -  K  •]  -  K  />] "  0 
so  that  the  formula  for  Q  ia 

For  this  case,  therefore,  the  Eulerian  equations  (1)  become 
d  (tnu  +  hw) 


dt 


-  wi(w  —  wp) «  if,  &&! 


and 


-— eft— -^•*^- 


y...(in 


[Memorandum : — Lines  of  reference  fixed  relatively 
to  the  body.]  f 

But  inasmuch  as  (11")  remains  unchanged  when  the  lines  of 
reference  are  altered  to  any  other  thi*ec  lines  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  through  P,  it  is  easily  shown  directly  from  (6),  (?)» 
and  (9)  that  if,  altering  the  notation,  we  take  u,  v,  w  to  denote 
the  components  of  the  velocity  of  P  parallel  to  three  fixed 
rectangular  lines,  and  «,  p,  <r  the  components  of  the  body's 
angular  velocity  round  these  lines,  we  have 

d (mu  +  hw)      y  J,        d{mv  +  hp)     y. 
dt      ;-^'«^'  dt'      "-^^ 

and      ^±M^h{av^pw)^L,tc.  ^••(l*)' 

[Memorandum : — Lines  of  reference  fixed  in  space],^ 
which  are  more  convenient  than  the  Eulerian  equations. 

The  integration  of  these  equations,  when  neither  foroe  nor 
couple  acts  on  the  body  {X^O  &c.,  £^0  &c.),  presents  no 
difficulty ;  but  its  result  is  readily  seen  from  §  21  ("  Vortex 
Motion")  to  be  that,  when  the  impulse  is  both  translatory  and 
rotational,  the  point  P,  round  which  the  body  is  isotropic,  moves 
uniformly  in  a  circle  or  spiral  so  as  to  keep  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  "  axis  of  the  impulse,"  and  that  the  components 
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of  angular  velocity  round  the  three  fixed  rectangular  axes  are 
constant. 

An  isotropic  heli9oid  [chiroid  as  I  now  call  it;  Lee.  XX,p 
§  204]  may  be  made  by  attaching  projecting  vanes  to  the  surfocc 
of  a  globe  in  proper  positions ;  for  instance,  cutting  at  45""  each, 
at  the  middles  of  the  twelve  quadrants  of  any  three  great  ciitsles 
dividing  the  globe  into  eight  quadrantal  trianglea  By  making 
the  globe  and  the  vanes  of  light  paper,  a  body  might  probably  be 
obtained  rigid  enough  and  light  enough  to  illustrate  by  its  motions 
through  air  the  motions  of  an  isotropic  heliyoid  through  an  incom- 
pressible  liquid.  But  curious  phenomena,  not  deducible  from  the 
present  investigation,  will,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  viscosity,  be 
observed. 


Part  IL 

Still  considering  only  one  movable  rigid  body,  infinitely 
remote  from  disturbance  of  other  rigid  bodies,  fixed  or  movable, 
let  there  be  an  aperture  or  apertures  through  it,  and  let  there  bo 
irrotational  circulation  or  ciix^ulations  (§  60,  "  Vortex  Motion  **) 
through  them.  Let  ^,  17,  (T  ^  ^^^  components  of  the  ''  impulse  " 
at  time  t,  pirallel  to  three  fixed  axes,  and  X,  /^  y  its  moiheuts 
round  these  axes,  as  above,  with  all  notation  the  same,  we  still 
have  (§  26,  "  Vortex  Motion  ") 

j^ (6)  (repeiited). 


■[ 


^  -  i  +  Zy  -  Fj,  &C. 

But,  instead  of  for  ^Q  a  quadratic  function  of  the  components  of 
velocity  as  before,  we  now  have 

r- i?+  i  {[«*,  u]  tt«+ ...  +  2 [tt,  v]  av  +  ,..)  (13), 

where  E  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  motion  when  the  solid 
is  at  rest,  and  ^{[u,  tt]n*+...}  is  the  same  quadratic  as  before. 
The  coefficients  [u,  n],  [u,  v],  &c.  are  determinable  by  a  tnin* 
scendental  analysis,  of  which  the  character  is  not  at  all  influenced 
by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  apertures  in  the  solid    And 

instead  of  { » -j- ,  &c.,  as  above,  we  now  have 
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dT 


...(14). 


where  /  denotes  the  resultant  '*  impulse "  of  the  cjclie  motiaii 
when  the  solid  is  at  rest*  l^  m.  n  its  direction-cosines,  G  ita 
<<  rotational  moment "  (§  6,  "  Vortex  Motion ").  and  «,  y,  i  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  in  its  *^  resultant  axis.'*  These,  (14) 
with  (13),  used  in  (6)  give  the  equations  of  the  solid's  motion 
referred  to  fixed  rectangular  axes.  They  have  the  inconvenience 
of  the  coefficients  [u,  u],  [ti,  v],  &c.  being  functions  of  the  angular 
coordinates  of  the  solid.  The  Eulerian  equations  (free  from  this 
inconvenience)  are  readily  found  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as 
that  adopted  above  for  the  old  case  of  no  cyclic  motion  in  the 
fluid. 

The  fonnulsd  for  the  case  in  which  the  ring  is  ciraular,  has  no 
rotation  round  its  axis,  and  in  not  acted  on  by  applied  forces, 
though,  of  course,  easily  deduced  from  the  general  equations 
(14),  (13),  (6),  are  more  readily  got  by  direct  application  of  first 
principles.  Liet  P  be  such  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  ring,  and 
C»  A,  B  such  constants  that  Kf^tn^^-^^  Aa*^- Rtr')  is  the  kinetic* 
eneigy  due  to  rotational  velocity  o>  i-ound  D, .  any  diameter 
through  P,  and  translational  velocities  u  along  the  axis  and  r 
perpendicular  to  it.  The  impulse  of  this  motion,  together  with 
the  supposed  cyclic  motion,  is  therefore  compounded  of 

.    ,.       ^,         r   Ti  f-^w  +  /  along  the  axis, 
momentum  m  hnes  through  -r  i , .  j.    ,     ,        . 

^         [Bv  perpendicular  to  axLs, 

and  moment  of  momentum  <{Dq>  round  the  diameter  /). 

Hence  if  OX  be  the  a^is  of  resultant  momentum,  («,  y)  Uie 
coordinates  of  P  relatively  to  fixed  axes  OX,  0Y\  6  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  ring  to  0 ;  and  {  the  constant  value  of  the 
resultant  momentum,  we  have 

foos0>-ilu  +  /;    -fsintfs-Bv;    |ya(!D»;      1 
and     ^saucoB^  — vsin^;    yausin^  +  vcos^;    ^«»J'** 

Hence  for  0  we  have  the  differential  equation 

^<ff^  +  f[/sin<»-|-^^fsin2tf]-0 (16), 
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which  shows  that  the  ring  oscillates  rotationally  acooiding  to  the 
law  of  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle  carrying  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
rigidly  attached  to  it  parallel  to  its  magnetic  axis. 

When  0  is  and  remains  infinitely  small,  6^  y,  and  y  are  each 
infinitely  small,  i  remains  infinitely  nearly  constant,  and  the 
ring  experiences  an  oscillatory  motion  in  period 


2^    / _^® 


i]{J  +  Ax)' 

compounded  of  tmnslation  along  OY  and  rotation  round  the 
diameter  D.  This  result  is  curiously  comparable  with  the  well- 
known  gyroacopic  vibrations. 

Part  IIL  The  Influence  of  frictianlesa  Wind  on  Waves  in  ufoter 
supposed  Jrictionless.  (Lettet^  to  Professor  Tait,  of  date 
August  16,  1871.) 

Taking  OX  vertically  downwards  and  OY  horizontal,  let 

a  sm  h  sin  niy-' at) (1) 

be  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  water  by  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wave-ridges ;  and  let  h  (the  half  wave-height)  be 

infinitely  small  in  comparison  with         (the  wave-length).    The 

^-component  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  surface  is  then 

—  naAcoBn(y-a<)  • (2). 

This  (because  h  is  infinitesimal)  must  be  the  value  of  ^  for 

the  point  (0,  y),  if  0  denote  the  velocity-potential  at  any  point 
(^»y)  of  the  water.    Now  because 

da^^dy'       ' 

and  0  is  a  periodic  function  of  y,  and  a  function  of  x  which  (as 
we  suppose  the  water  infinitely  deep)  becomes  zero  when  d? »  x , 
it  must  be  of  the  fonn 

P  cos  (ny  —  e)  «""**. 
where  P  and  e  are  independent  of  x  and  y.    Hence,  taking  ^ , 
putting  j;«0  in  it,  and  equating  it  to  (2),  we  have 

—  Pw  COR  (ny  —  ^)  =s  —  nah  cos  (ny  —  vat) ; 
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and  therefore  P  «  a&,  and  $  »  nat ;  so  that  we  have 

0  a  oike"** cos n (y  —  flrf)  •.••.... (8). 

This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  results  simply  from  the  aasumpiioos 
that  the  water  is  frictionless,  that  it  has  been  at  rest,  and  that  itH 
surface  is  moving  in  the  manner  specified  by  (1). 

If  the  air  were  a  frictionless  liquid  moving  irrotationally,  with 
a  constant  velocity  V  at  heights  above  the  water  (that  is  to  say, 
values  of  —  w)  considerably  exceeding  the  wave-length,  its  velocity- 
potential  ^,  found  on  the  samo  principle,  would  be 

-^«(K-.a)/i€'»cosn(y-erf)+  Vy (4X 

Let  now  q  denote  the  resultant  velocity  at  any  point  (dP,  y)  of  the 
air.    Neglecting  infinitesimals  of  the  order  (nhy,  we  have 

Jg>«i7«-7(7-a)wA€»«sinn(y-j(rt) ..(o). 

Now,  if  p  denote  the  pressure  at  any  point  (x,  y)  in  the  air,  and 
<r  the  density  of  the  air,  we  have  by  the  general  equation  for 
preasure  in  an  irrotationally  moving  fluid, 

C-l'-«r(*f  +  ig«-flr*) (6). 

Using  (4)  and  (5)  in  this  and  putting  C^\aV\yie  find 

p«<r{nA(r- «)■€"•  sin  n(y-flrf)  +  i7j?} (7). 

Similarly  if  p'  denote .  the  pressure  at  any  point  {x,  y)  of  the 
water,  since  in  this  case  9*  is  infinitesimal,  wo  have 

—  p' «  -^  — 5P«  —  nAa'c*""*  sin  n  (y  —  o*)  —  gx  (8X 

the  density  of  the  water  being  taken  as  unity. 

Now  let  T  be  the  cohesive  tension  of  the  separating  surfisu^  of 

air  and  water.    The  curvature  of  this  surface  being  7^  derived 

from  (1),  is  equal  to 

—  nVi  sin  n  (a?  —  at) (9). 

Hence  at  any  point  in  the  water-surfiu^e, 

p-|)'-rn»Asinn(a?-at) (10); 

and  by  (7)  and  (8),  with  for  x  its  value  by  (1)  (which,  as  A  is 
infinitesimal,  may  be  taken  as  zero  except  in  their  last  terms),  we 
have 

l)-p'-A{n[<r(r-a)«  +  a«]-5P(l-a)}8inn(«?-.a«)...(ll). 

This,  compared  with  (10),  gives 

n[ir(F-a)«  +  a»]-5r(l-<r)=rn» (12). 
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^     .     -  V'Hf^"' <")> 

which  (being  the  value  of  a  for  V^O)  is  the  velocity  of  propa. 

gation  of  waves  with  no  wind,  when  the  wave-lencrth  is  -~  . 

n 

Then  (12)  becomes 

*' t£~^"^'  whence  a«-(l  +  <r)ftf»-<r(F-a)»...(14). 

This  determines  a,  the  velocity  of  the  waves  when  there  is  wind, 
of  velocity  V,  in  the  direction  of  their  advance.  It  shows  that, 
for  given  wave-length,  27r/n,  the  gi-eatest  wave-velocity  is 

wV(l  +  <r), 

which  is  reached  when  this  is  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  with  wind  of  any  other  speed  than  that  of 
the  waves,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  waves,  their  speed  is  less. 
For  instance,  the  wave-speed  with  no  wind,  which  is  to,  is  less  by 
approximately  ^<r  of  tcf,  (or  about  1/1650,)  than  the  speed  when  the 
wind  is  with  the  waves  and  of  their  speed.  The  explanation 
clearly  is  that  when  the  air  is  motionless  relatively  to  the  wave 
crests  and  hollows  its  inertia  is  not  called  into  play.  Solving  (14) 
for  a,  as  a  quadratic,  we  have 

**r+^*  r  ""(Tf^j ^^''^^* 

This  result  leads  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

(1)  When     F/i.-^^-±^^28-7x(l  +  ^^). 

one  of  the  values  of  a  is  zero,  that  is  to  say,  static  comigations 
of  wave-length  27r/n,  would  be  equilibrated  by  .wind  of  velocity 

f(f  V[(l  +  <r)M. 

But  the  equilibrium  would  be  unstable. 

(2)  When         '7«'-y/»'287x(i+A). 
the  two  values  of  a  are  equal. 

(8)    When  Tr/w>l^, 

both  values  of  a  are  imaginary,  and  therefore  the  wind  would  blow 
into  spin-drift,  waves  of  length  27r/n  or  shorter. 
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LookiDg  back  to  (IS),  we  see  that  it  gives  a  minimuin  value 
for  w  equal  to  

/-^«^S^> m 

Hence  the  water  with  a  plane  level  surface  would  be  unstable, 
even  if  air  were  frictionleas,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 


/ 


— "^^ (in 


W.  T. 


irr  IV.    (LMer  to  Professor  Tait.  of  date  August  23,  1871.) 
Defining  a  ripple   as   any  wave  on   water   whose    length 


IT 
<2ir^-y*,  where 


\'9\ 


T 
and  r. 


l  +  «r 


.("); 


((T  H  '00121)|  you  always  see  an  exquisite  pattern  of  ripples  in 
front  of  any  solid  cutting  the  surface  of  water  and  moving 
horizontally  at  any  speed,  fast  or  slow  [if  not  less  than  about 
23  cm.  per  sec.].  The  ripple-length  is  the  smaller  root  of  the 
equation 

^r+g'^^-^. 08). 

where  w  is  the  velocity  of  the  solid.  The  latter  may  be  a  sailing- 
vessel  or  a  row-boat,  a  pole  held  vertically  and  moved  horizontally* 
an  ivory  pencil-case,  a  penknife-blade  either  edge  or  flat  side 
foremost,  or  (best)  a  fishing-line  kept  appit)ximately  vertical  by 
a  lead  weight  hanging  down  below  water,  while  carried  along  at 
about  half  a  mile  per  hour  by  a  becalmed  vessel.  The  fishing-line 
shows  both  roots  admirably ;  ripples  in  front,  and  waves  of  same 
velocity  (X  the  greater  root  of  same  equation)  in  rear.  If  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  becalmed  again,  I  shall  try  to  get  a  drawing  of 
the  whole  pattern,  showing  the  transition  at  the  sides  from  ripples 

*  Which  for  pure  water ss  1*7  eentim.  (see  Part  V.). 
T.  L.  38 


<i 
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to  waves.    When  the  speed  with  which  the  fiahing-lioe  is  dragged 
is  diminished  towards  the  critical  velocity 


which  is  the  rainimum  velocity  of  a  wave,  being  [see  Part  V. 

below]  for  pare  water  23  centims.  per  second  (or  ^^  of  a 

nautical  mile  per  hour),  the  ripples  in  front  elongate  and  become 
less  curved,  and  the  waves  in  rear  become  shorter,  till  at  the 
critical  velocity  waves  and  ripples  seem  nearly  equal,  and  with 
ridges  nearly  in  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion* 
(This  is  ol^ervation.)  It  seems  that  the  critical  velocity  may 
be  determined  with  some  accuracy  by  experiment  thus  [see 
Part  V.  below]: — 

Remark  that  the  shorter  the  ripple-length  the  greater  is  the 
velocity  of  propagation :  and  that  the  moving  force  of  the  ripple- 
motion  is  partly  gravity,  but  chiefly  cohesion;  and  with  very 
short  ripple-length  it  is  almost  altogether  cohesion,  i.e.  the  same 
force  as  that  which  makes  a  dew-drop  tremble.  The  least 
velocity  of  frictionless  air  that  can  raise  a  ripple  on  rigorously 
quiescent  frictionless  water  is  [(160  ftbove] 

660  centimetres  per  second 


(being 


l  +  c 


X  minimum  wave-velocity  ] 


V^         'J 

« 12*8  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

Observation  shows  the  sea  to  be  ruffled  by  wind  of  a  much. 

smaller  velocity  than  this.    Such  ruffling,  therefore,  is  due  to 

viscosity  of  the  air. 

W.T. 


Postscript  to  Pabt  IV.  (October  17,  1871X 

The  influence  of  viscosity  gives  rise  to  a  greater  pressure  on 
the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  side  of  a  solid  moving  uniformly 
relatively  to  a  fluid.  A  symmetrical  solid,  as  for  example  a 
globe,  moving  uniformly  through  a  frictionless  fluid,  experiences 
augmentation  of  pressure  in  front  and  behind  equally;  and 
diminished  pressure  over  an  intervening  zone.    Observation  (as 
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for  instance  in  Mr  J.  R.  Napier's  experiments  on  hia  ^pressure 
log,"  for  measuring  the  speed  of  vessels,  and  experiments  by 
Joule  and  myself  *,  on  the  pressure  at  different  points  of  a  solid 
globe  exposed  to  wind)  shows  that,  instead  of  being  increased, 
the  pressure  is  sometimes  actually  diminished  on  the  pQ9terior 
side  of  a  solid  moving  through  a  real  fluid  such  as  air  or  water. 
Wind  blowing  across  ridges  and  hollows  of  a  fixed  solid  (such  as 
the  furrows  of  a  field)  must,  because  of  the  viscosity  of  the  air» 
press  with  greater  force  on  the  slopes  facing  it  than  on  the 
sheltered  slopes.  Hence  if  a  regular  series  of  waves  at  sea 
consisted  of  a  solid  body  moving  with  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
waves,  the  wind  would  do  work  upon  it,  or  it  would  do  work 
upon  the  air,  according  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind  were  greater 
or  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  waves.  This  case  does  not  afford 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  influence  of  wind  on  waves,  because  the 
surface  particles  of  water  do  not  move  forward  with  the  velocity 
of  the  waves  as  those  of  the  furrowed  solid  do.  Still  it  may  be 
expected  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  the  waves,  there  will  bo  a  greater  pressure  on 
the  posterior  slopes  than  on  the  anterior  slopes  of  the  waves; 
and  vice  versd,  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  waves  exceeds  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  or  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  wind,  there  will  be  a  greater  pressure  on  the  anterior  than 
on  the  posterior  slopes  of  the  waves.  In  the  first  case  the 
tendency  will  be  to  augment  the  wave,  in  the  second  cose  to 
diminish  it.  The  question  whether  a  series  of  waves  of  a  certain 
height  gradually  augment  with  a  certain  force  of  wind  or  gradually 
subside  through  the  wind  not  being  strong  enough  to  sustain 
them,  cannot  be  decided  offhand.  Towards  answering  it  Stokes  s 
investigation  of  the  work  against  viscosity  of  water  required  to 
maintain  a  wavef,  gives  a  most  important  and  suggestive  instal- 
ment. But  no  theoretical  solution,  and  very  little  of  experimental 
investigation,  can  be  referred  to  with  respect  to  the  eddyings  of 
the  air  blowing  across  the  tops  of  the  waves,  to  which,  by  its 
giving  rise  to  greater  pressure  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 


*  •'Thermal  Effects  of  Fluids  in  Motion,'*  Tram.  Roy.  Soe,  18C0;  Phil.  Ma§. 
I860,  Vol.  XX.  p.  5611. 

t  rrani .  Cam6.  Phil  Soe,  1S51  (•«  Effect  of  Internal  Friction  of  Fluids  on  the 
MoUon  of  Pendulums,"  |  V.). 
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anterior  8lope8»  the  influenoe  of  the  wind  in  sastaining  and 
maintaining  waves  is  chiefly  if  not  altogether  due. 

My  attention  having  been  called  three  days  ago,  by  lir  Froude, 

to  Soott  Russeirs  Report  on  Waves  (British  Association,  York, 

1844),  I  find  in  it  a  remarkable  illustration  or  indication  of  the 

leading  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  wind  on  waves, 

that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  must  exceed  that  of  the  waves,  in 

the  following  statement: — ^"Let  him  [an  observer  studying  the 

surface  of  a  sea  or  large  lake,  during  the  successive  stages  of  an 

increasing  wind,  from  a  calm  to  a  storm]  begin  his  observations 

"  in  a  perfect  calm,  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  smooth  and 

''reflects  like  a  mirror  the  images  of  surrounding  objects.    This 

**  appearance  will  not  be  affected  by  even  a  slight  motion  of  the 

"  air,  and  a  velocity  of  less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour  (8^  in.  per 

"  sec.)  does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  smoothness  of  the  reflecting 

"surface.    A  gentle  zephyr  flitting  along  the  surface  from  point 

''to  point,  may  be  observed  to  destroy  the  perfection  of  the 

"mirror  for  a  moment,  and  on  departing,  the  surface  remains 

"  polished  as  before ;  if  the  air  have  a  velocity  of  about  a  mile  an 

"  hour,  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  less  capable  of  distinct 

"reflexion,  and  on  observing  it  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  to  be 

"noticed  that  the  diminution  of  this  reflecting  power  is  owing 

"to  the  presence  of  those  minute  corrugations  of  the  superficial 

"film  which  form  waves  of  the  third  order.    These  con*ugations 

"  produce  on  the  surface  of  the  water  an  effect  very  similar  to  the 

"  effect  of  those  panes  of  glass  which  we  see  corrugated  for  the 

"  purpose  of  destroying  their  transparency,  and  these  corrugations 

"  at  once  prevent  the  eye  from  distinguishing  forms  at  a  consider- 

"able  depth,  and  diminish  the  perfection  of  forms  reflected  in 

"the  water.    To  fly-fishers  this  appearance  is  well  known  as 

"diminishing  the  facility  with  which  the  fish  see  their  captors. 

"This  first  stage  of  disturbance  has  this  distinguishing  circum- 

"  stance,   that    the    phenomena   on    the    surfietce    cease    almost 

"simultaneously  with  the  intermission  of  the  disturbing  cause, 

"so  that  a  spot  which  is  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the 

"wind  remains  smooth,  the  waves  of  the  third  order  being  in- 

"  capable  of  travelling  spontaneously  to  any  considerable  distance, 

"  except  when  under  the  continued  action  of  the  original  disturb- 

"ing  force.    This  condition  is  the  indication  of  present  force, 

"  not  of  that  which  is  past.    While  it  remains  it  gives  that  deep 
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^  blacknees  to  the  water  which  the  sailor  in  accustomed  to  regard 
**  as  an  index  of  the  presence  of  wind,  and  often  as  the  forertinner 

**  of  more. 

'<  The  second  condition  of  wave  motion  is  to  be  observed  when 
^the  velocity  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  smooth  water  has  in« 
**  creased  to  two  miles  an  hour.  Small  vraves  then  begin  to  rise 
**  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water ;  these  are  waves 
'<of  the  second  order,  and  cover  the  water  with  considerable 
**  regularity.  Capillary  waves  disappear  from  the  ridges  of  these 
''waves,  but  are  to  be  found  sheltered  in  the  hollows  between 
"  them,  and  on  the  anterior  slopes  of  these  waves.  The  regularity 
''of  the  distribution  of  these  secondary  waves  over  the  surface  is 
"  remarkable ;  they  begin  with  about  an  inch  of  amplitude,  and 
"  a  couple  of  inches  long ;  they  enlarge  as  the  velocity  or  duration 
"  of  the  wave  increases ;  by  and  by  conterminal  waves  unite ;  the 
"ridges  increase,  and  if  the  wind  increase  the  waves  become 
"cusped,  and  are  regular  waves  of  the  second  order.  They  con- 
"  tinue  enlarging  their  dimensions ;  and  the  depth  to  which  they 
"produce  the  agitation  increasing  simultaneously  with  their 
"  magnitude,  the  surface  becomes  extensively  covered  with  waves 
"  of  nearly  uniform  magnitude." 

The  "  Capillary  waves  "  or  "  waves  of  the  third  order  **  referred 
to  by  Russell  are  what  I,  in  ignorance  of  his  observations  on  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  had  called  "ripples."  The  velocity  of 
8^  inches  (21^  centimetres)  per  second  is  precisely  the  velocity 
he  had  chosen  (as  indicated  by  his  observations)  for  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  the  straight-ridged  waves  streaming  obliquely 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  path  of  a  small  body  moving  at  speeds 
of  from  12  to  36  inches  per  second ;  and  it  agrees  remarkably 
with  iny  theoretical  and  experimental  determination  of  the 
absolute  minimum  wave- velocity  (23  centimetres  per  second; 
see  Part  V.).  Russell  has  not  explicitly  pointed  out  that  his 
critical  velocity  of  8^  inches  per  second  was  an  absolute  minimum 
velocity  of  propagation.  But  the  idea  of  a  minimum  velocity  of 
waves  9^n  scarcely  have  been  far  from  his  mind  when  he  fixed 
upon  8^  inches  per  second  as  the  minimum  of  wind  that  can 
sustain  ripples.  In  an  article  to  appear  in  Nature  on  the 
26th  of  this  month,  I  have  given  extracts  from  Russell's  Report 
(including  part  of  a  quotation  which  he  gives  from  Poncelet 
and  Lesbros  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Institute  for  1829), 
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showing  how  far  my  oboenrations  on  ripples  had  been  anticipated 
I  need  say  no  more  here  than  that  these  anticipations  do  not 
include  any  indication  of  the  dynamical  theory  which  I  have 
given,  and  that  the  subject  was  new  to  me  when  Parts  IIL,  IV., 
and  Y.  of  the  present  communication  were  written. 


Part  Y.     Waves  under  motive  power  of  Gravity  and 
Cohesion  jointly,  without  wind. 

Leaving  the  question  of  wind,  consider  (IS),  and  introduce 
notation  of  (16),  (17)  in  it.    It  becomes 

w»-^  +  rn  (19). 

This  has  a  minimum  value, 

«<»  -  2  V^V 
when 


—  \/r  . 


.(20> 


In  applying  these  formule  to  the  case  of  air  and  water,  we 
may  neglect  the  difference  between  g  and  ^,  as  the  value  of  ^  is 
about  if^;  and  between  T  and  T\  although  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  is  T*  rather  than  T  that  is  ordinarily  calculated  from 
experiments  on  capillary  attraction.  From  experiments  of  Qay- 
Lussac*s  it  appears  that  the  value  of  T'  is  about  *074  of  a 
gramme  weight  per  centimetre;  that  is  to  say,  in  terms  of  the 
kinetic  unit  of  force  founded  on  the  gramme  as  unit  of  mass, 

.     r'«jfx073. 

To  make  the  density  of  water  unity  (as  that  of  the  lower  liquid 
has  been  assumed),  we  must  take  one  centimetre  as  unit  of  length. 
Lastly,  with  one  second  as  unit  of  time,  we  have 

jf«982; 
and  (18)  gives  

w->y/982(i  +  -074xn) 

for  the  wave-velocity  in  centimetres  per  second,  corresponding 
to  wave-length  -    .    When  - « ^073 - '27  (that  is,  when  the 
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wavd-length  is  1*7  oentimetre),  the  velooity  has  a  minimnm  valoA 
of  23  centimetres  per  seoood 

The  part  of  th'e  preceding  theory  which  relates  to  the  eftect  of 
cohesion  on  waves  of  liquids  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of 
having  recently  observed  a  set  of  very  short  waves  advancing 
steadily,  directly  in  front  of  a  body  moving  slowly  through  wat^» 
and  another  set  of  waves  considerably  longer  following  steadily 
in  its  wake.  The  two  sets  of  waves  advanced  each  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  moving  body ;  and  thus  I  perceived  that  there  were 
two  different  wave-lengths  which  gave  the  same  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation. When  the  speed  of  the  body's  motion  through  the 
water  was  increased,  the  waves  preceding  it  became  shorter,  and 
those  in  its  wake  became  longer.  Close  before  the  cut-water  of 
a  vessel  moving  at  a  speed  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  knots* 
through  very  smooth  water,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  marked 
with  an  exquisitely  fine  and  regular  fringe  of  ripples,  in  which 
several  scores  of  ridges  and  hollows  may  be  distinguished  (and 
probably  counted,  with  a  little  practice)  in  a  space  extending  20 
or  30  centimetres  in  advance  of  the  solid.  Right  astern  of  either 
a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  moving  at  any  speed  above  four  or 
five  knots,  waves  may  generally  be  seen  following  the  vessel  at 
exactly  its  own  speed,  and  appearing  of  such  lengths  as  to  verify 
as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  the  ordinary  formula 

,     2wtj^ 
9 

for  the  length  of  waves  advancing  with  velocity  w,  in  deep 
water.  In  the  well-known  theory  of  such  waves,  gravity  is 
assumed  as  the  sole  origin  of  the  motive  forcea  When  cohesion 
was  thought  of  at  all  (as,  for  instance,  by  Mr  Froude  in  his 
important  nautical  experiments  on  models  towed  through  water, 
or  set  to  oscillate  to  test  qualities  with  respect  to  the  rolling  of 
ships  at  sea),  it  was  justly  judged  to  be  not  sensibly  influential 
in  waves  exceeding  5  or  10  centimetres  in  length.  Now  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  for  waves  of  any  length  less  than  5  or 
10  centimetres,  cohesion  contributes  sensibly  to  the  motive 
system;    and  that,  when  the  length  is  a  small  fraction  of  a 


*  The  speed  'one  knot'  b  a  velooity  of  one  naatioal  mile  per  hoar,  or  61*6  eentl- 
■Mtrea  per  leoond. 
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centimetre,  oohesion  is  mneh  more  influential  than  gravity  as 
''motive'*  for  the  vibrations. 

The  following  extract  from  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Froude, 
forming  part  of  a  communication  to  Nature  (to  appear  on  the 
26th  of  this  month,  October  1871),  describes  observations  for  an 
experimental  determination  of  the  minimum  velocity  of  waves  in 
sea-water : — 

''About  three  weeks  later,  being  becalmed  in  the  Sound  of 
"Mull,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of 
"Professor  Helmholtz,  and  my  brother  from  Belfast,  of  deter- 
"  mining  by  observation  the  minimum  wave-velocity  with  some 
"approach  to  accuracy.  The  fishing-line  was  hung  at  a  distance 
"  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  vessel's  side,  so  as  to  cut  the  water 
"at  a  point  not  sensibly  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
"The  speed  was  determined  by  throwing  into  the  sea  pieces  of 
"paper  previously  wetted,  and  observing  their  times  of  transit 
"across  parallel  planes,  at  a  distance  of  912  centimetres  asunder, 
"  fixed  relatively  to  the  vessel  by  marks  on  the  deck  and  gunwale. 
"By  watching  carefully  the  pattern  of  ripples  and  waves  which 
"  connected  the  ripples  in  front  with  the  waves  in  rear,  I  had  seen 
"  that  it  included  a  set  of  parallel  waves  slanting  off  obliquely  on 
"  each  side,  and  presenting  appearances  which  proved  them  to  be 
"  waves  of  the  critical  length  and  corresponding  minimum  speed 
"of  propagation.  Hence  the  component  velocity  of  the  fishing- 
"line  perpendicular  to  the  fronts  of  these  waves  was  the  true 
"minimum  velocity.  To  measure  it,  therefore,  all  that  was 
"necessary  was  to  measure  the  angle  between  the  two  sets  of 
"parallel  lines  of  ridges  and  hollows  sloping  away  on  the  two 
"sides>  of  the  wake,  and  at  the  same  time  to  measure  the  velocity 
"with  which  the  fishing-line  was  dragged  through  the  water. 
"The  angle  was  measured  by  holding  a  jointed  two-foot  rule, 
"  with  its  two  branches,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  by  the  eye, 
"  parallel  to  the  set  of  lines  of  wave  ridges.  The  angle  to  which 
the  ruler  had  to  be  opened  in  this  adjustment  was  the  angle 
sought  By  laying  it  down  on  paper,  drawing  two  straight 
"lines  by  it«  two  edges,  and  completing  a  simple  geometrical 
"construction  with  a  length  properly  introduced  to  represent 
"the  measured  velocity  of  the  moving  solid,  the  required 
"minimum  wave-velocity  was  readily  obtained.  Six  observa- 
"tions  of  this  kind  were  made,  of  which  two  were  rejected  as 
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*<Dot  Batis&ctoiy.    The  following  are  the  resnlts  of  the  other 
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230   centimetres  per  second. 
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"The  extreme  closeness  of  this  result  to  the  theoretical 
estimate  (23  centimetres  per  second)  was,  of  course,  merely  a 
coincidence ;  but  it  proved  that  the  cohesive  force  of  sea-wat^ 
at  the  temperature  (not  noted)  of  the  observation  cannot  be 
very  different  from  that  which  I  had  estimated  fiom  Gay- 
Lussac's  observations  for  pure  water/' 
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ON  THE  HOLECULAR  TACTICS  OF  A  CRYSTAL^. 

1 1,  Mt  subject  this  evening  is  not  the  physical  properties 
of  crystals,  not  even  their  dynamics ;  it  is  merely  the  geometry  of 
the  structure — the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  crystal.  Every  crystal  is  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of 
small  bodies  or  molecules.  The  converse  proposition  is  scarcely 
true,  unless  in  a  very  extended  sense  of  the  term  crystal  (§  20 
below).  I  can  best  explain  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  molecules 
by  asking  you  to  think  of  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  people. 
To  be  homogeneous  every  person  of  the  assemblage  must  be  equal 
and  similar  to  every  other :  they  must  be  seated  in  rows  or  stand- 
ing  in  rows  in  a  perfectly  similar  manuer.  Each  person,  except 
those,  on  the  borders  of  the  assemblage,  must  have  a  neighbour 
OD  one  side  and  an  equi-distant  neighbour  on  the  other :  a  neigh- 
bour on  the  left  front  and  an  equi-distant  neighbour  behind  on 
the  right,  a  neighbour  on  the  right  front  and  an  equi-distant 
neighbour  behind  on  the  left.  His  two  neighbours  in  front  and  his 
two  neighbours  behind  are  members  of  two  rows  equal  and  similar 
to  the  rows  consisting  of  himself  and  his  right-hand  and  left-hand 
neighbours,  and  their  neighbours'  neighbours  indefinitely  to  right 
and  left.  In  particular  cases  the  nearest  of  the  front  and  rear 
neighbours  may  be  right  in  front  and  right  in  rear;  but  we  must 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  rectangularly  grouped  assemblages 
thus  constituted.  Now  let  there  be  equal  and  similar  assemblages 
on  floors  above  and  below  that  which  we  have  been  considering, 
and  let  there  be  any  indefinitely  great  number  of  floors  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another  above  and  below.  Think  of  any  one 
person  on  any  intermediate  floor  and  of  his  nearest  neighbours  on 
the  floors  above  and  below.    These  three  persons  must  be  exactly 

*  The  Robert  Boyto  Loetore,  delivered  before  the  Oxford  University  Junior 
Sdentifio  Club,  Mi^^  16»  1S9S. 
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in  0D6  line ;  this,  in  virtue  of  the  homogeneouaneas  of  the  anem- 
blages  on  the  three  floors,  will  secure  that  every  person  on  the 
intennediate  floor  is  exactly  in  line  with  his  nearest  neighbours 
above  and  below.  The  same  condition  of  alignment  must  be 
fulfilled  by  every  three  consecutive  floors,  and  we  thus  have  a 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  people  in  three  dimensions  of  space. 
In  particular  cases  every  person's  nearest  neighbour  in  the  floor 
above  may  be  vertically  over  him,  but  we  must  not  confine  our 
attention  to  assemblages  thus  rectangularly  grouped  in  vertical 
lines. 

§  2.  Consider  now  any  particular  person  C  (fig.  1)  on  any 
intermediate  floor,  D  and  U  his  nearest 
neighbours,  E  and  E'  his  next  nearest 
neighbours  all  on  his  own  floor.  His 
next  next  nearest  neighbours  on  that 
floor  will  be  in  the  positions  F  and  F' 
in  the  diagram.  Thus  we  see  that 
each  person  C  is  surrounded  by  six 
persons,  DU,  EE',  and  FF\  being  his 
nearest,  his  next  nearest,  and  his  next 
next  nearest  neighbours  on  his  own 
floor.     Excluding  for  simplicity   the  Fig.  1. 

special  cases  of  rectangular  grouping   ' 

we  see  that  the  angles  of  the  six  equal  and  similar  triangles  CDS, 
CEF,  &c.,  are  all  acute :  and  because  the  six  triangles  are  equal 
and  similar  we  see  that  the  three  pairs  of  mutually  remote  sides 
of  the  hexagon  DEFD'EF  are  equal  and  parallel. 

§  3.  Let  now  A,  A\  A'\  &c.,  denote  places  of  persons  of  the 
homogeneous  assemblage  on  the  floor  immediately  above,  and 
b,  R,  R\  &c.  on  the  floor  immediately  below,  the  floor  of  (7.  In 
the  diagram  let  a,  a^  a"  be  points  in  which  the  floor  of  CDE  is  cut 
by  perpendiculars  to  it  through  A,  A\  A"  of  the  floor  above,  and 
t,  h\  V  by  perpendiculars  from  J},  if,  V  of  the  floor  below.  Of  all 
the  perpeodiculiars  from  the  floors  immediately  above  and  below, 
just  two,  one  from  each,  cut  the  area  of  the  pamllelogram  CDEFi 
and  they  cut  it  in  points  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  the 
oppositely  oriented  triangles  into  which  it  is  divided  by  either  of 
its  diagonals.  Hence  if  a  lies  in  the  triangle  CDE^  the  other  five 
triangles  of  the  hexagon  must  be  cut  in  the  corresponding  points. 
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as  ahovrn  in  the  diagrlim.  Thus,  if  we  think  only  of  the  floor  of  0 
and  of  the  floor  immediately  above  it,  we  have  points  A^  A\  A'' 
vertically  above  a,  a\  a'\  Imagine  now  a  triangular  pyramid,  or 
tetrahedron,  standing  on  the  base  CDE^  and  having  A  for  vertex : 
we  see  that  each  of  its  sides  ACD^  ADE^  AEO  is  an  acute-angled 
triangle  because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ODE  is  an  acute-angled 
triangle,  and  because  the  shortest  of  the  three  distances  CA^  DA. 
EA  is  (§  2)  greater  than  OE  (though  it  may  be  either  gi^eater  than 
or  less  than  DE).  Hence  the  tetrahedron  CDEA  has  all  its  angles 
acute ;  not  only  the  angles  of  its  triangular  faces,  but  the  six  angles 
between  the  planes  of  its  four  facea  This  important  theorem 
regarding  homogeneous  assemblages  was  given  by  Bravais,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  whole  doctrine  of  homogeneous  assemblages  in 
its  most  perfect  simplicity  and  complete  generality.  Similarly 
we  see  that  we  have  equal  and  similar  tetrahedrons  on  the  bases 
UCF,  EF'C ;  and  three  other  tetrahedrons  below  the  floor  of  C, 
having  the  oppositely  oriented  triangles  CUE^  &c.  for  their  bases 
and  J9,  B^  B"  for  their  vertices.  These  three  tetrahedrons  are 
equal  and  heterochirally*  similar  to  the  first  three.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  acute-angled  tetrahedrons  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  respect  to  the  engineering  of  an  elastic  solid,  or 
crystal,  according  to  Boscovich.  So  also  is  the  consideration  of 
the  cluster  of  thirteen  points  C,  and  the  six  neighbours  DEFDEF 
in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  the  three  neighbours  A  A' A"  on 
the  floor  above,  and  BBB'  on  the  floor  below. 

§  4.  The  case  in  which  each  of  the  four  faces  of  each  of 
the  tetrahedrons  of  §  3  is  an  equilateral  triangle  is  particularly 
interesting.  An  assemblage  fulfilling  this  condition  may  con- 
veniently be  called  an  '  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage,'  or, 
for  brevity,  an  '  equilateral  assemblage.'  In  an  equilateral  assem- 
blage 0*8  twelve  neighbours  are  all  equi-distant  from  it  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  cluster  of  thirteen  little  black  balls,  made  up  by 
taking  one  of  them  and  placing  the  twelve  others  in  contact  with 
it  (and  therefore  packed  in  the  closest  possible  order),  and  fixing 
them  all  together  by  fish-glue.  You  see  it  looks,  in  size,  colour, 
and  shape,  quite  like  a  mulberry.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  a  stereoscopic  view  of  a  similar  cluster  of  balls  painted 
white  for  the  photograph. 

r 

*  See  footnote  on  {  2S  bdow. 
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§5,    By  adding  ball  after  ball  to  such  a  cluster  of  thirteen, 

and  always  taking  care  to  place  each  additional  ball  in  Bome 


posLtioQ  in  which  it  is  properly  in  line  with  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  assemblage  homogeneous,  we  can  exercise  ouraelvea  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  in  the  building  up  of  any  possible  form  of 
crystal  of  the  class  called  '  cubic '  by  some  writers  and  '  octahedral ' 
by  others.  You  see  before  you  several  examples.  I  advise  any  of 
you  who  wish  to  study  crystallography  to  contract  with  a  wood- 
turner, or  a  maker  of  bends  for  fiunittiro  buwelH  or  for  roenricH,  for 
a  thousand  wooden  balls  of  about  half  iin  inch  diniucter  each. 
Holes  through  them  will  do  no  harm,  and  may  even  be  useful ; 
but  make  sure  that  the  balls  are  as  nearly  equal  to  one  another, 
and  each  as  nearly  spherical  as  possible. 
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I  6.  You  see  here  before  you  a  large  model  which  I  have 
made  to  illastrate  a  homogeneous  aaaemblage  of  pointiiy  on  a  plan 
first  given,  I  believe,  by  Mr  William  Barlow  {Nature^  December  20 
and  27, 1883).  The  roof  of  the  model  is  a  latticerframe  (fig.  3) 
consisting  of  two  sets  of  eight  parallel  wooden  bars  crossing  one 
another,  and  kept  together  by  pins  tlirough  the  middles  of  the 
crossings.  As  you  see,  I  can  alter  it  to  make  parallelograms  of  all 
degrees  of  obliquity  till  the  bars  touch,  and  again  you  see  I  can 
make  them  all  squares. 

§  7.  The  joint  pivots  are  (for  cheapness  of  construction)  of 
copper  wire,  each  bent  to  make  a  hook  below  the  lattice  frame. 
On  these  sixty-foui^  hooks  are  hung  sixty-four 
fine  cords,  firmly  stretched  by  little  lead  weights. 
Each  of  these  cords  (fig.  4)  bears  eight  short 
perforated  wooden  cylinders,  which  may  be 
slipped  up  and  down  to  any  desired  position*. 
They  are  at  present  actually  placed  at  distances 
consecutively  each  equal  to  the  distance  from 
joint  to  joint  of  the  lattice  frame. 

§  8.  The  roof  of  the  model  is  hung  by  four 
cords,  nearly  vertical,  of  independently  variable 
lengths,  passing  over  hooks  from  fixed  points 
above,  and  kept  stretched  by  weights,  each 
equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  weight  of  roof  and 
pendanta  You  see  now  by  altering  the  angles 
of  the  lattice-work  and  placing  it  horizontal  or 
in  any  inclined  plane,  as  I  am  allowed  to  do 
readily  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  hung, 
I  have  three  independent  variables,  by  varying 
which  I  can  show  you  all  varieties  of  homo- 
geneous assemblages,  in  which  three  of  the 
neighbours  of  every  point  are  at  equal  distances 
from  it.  You  see  here,  for  example,  we  have  the  equili^teral 
assemblage.  I  have  adjusted  the  lattice  roof  to  the  proper  angle, 
and  its  plane  to  the  proper  inclination  to  the  vertical,  to  make 
a  wholly  equilateral  assemblage  of  the  little  cylinders  of  wood  on 

*  The  holes  in  the  eylindan  art  bored  obliquely,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  whieh 
causes  them  to  vemain  at  any  desired  poiiition  on  the  eord,  and  allows  them  to  be 
freed  to  moTe  np  and  down  by  slackening  the  cord  for  a  moment. 
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the  vertical  cords,  a  case,  as  we  have  Been,  of  special  impoiiance. 
If  I  vary  also  the  distances  betweea  the  little  pieces  of  wood  on 
the  cords;  and  the  distances  between  the  joints  of  the  lattice 
work  (variations  easily  understood,  though  not  conveniently  pro- 
ducible  in  one  model  without  more  of  mechanical  construction 
than  would  be  worth  making),  I  have  three  other  independent 
variables.  By  properly  varying  these  six  independent  variables, 
three  angles  and  three  lengths,  we  may  give  any  assigned  value  to 
each  edge  of  one  of  the  fundamental  tetrahedrons  of  §  3. 

§  9.  Our  assemblage  of  people  would  not  be  homogeneous 
unle&s'its  members  were  all  equal  and  similar  and  in  precisely 
similar  attitudes,  and  were  all  looking  the  same  way.  You  under- 
8tand  what  a  number  of  people  seated  or  standing  on  a  floor  or 
plain  and  looking  the  same  way  means.  But  the  expression 
Mooking'  is  not  conveniently  applicable  to  things  that  have  no 
eyes,  and  we  want  a  more  comprehensive  mode  of  expression. 
We  have  it  in  the  words  'orientation," oriented,' and  (verb)  'to 
orient,'  suggested  by  an  extension  of  the  idea  involved  in  the 
word  '  orientation,'  first  used  to  signify  positions  relatively  to  east 
and  west,  of  ancient  Qreek  and  Egyptian  temples  and  Christian 
churches.  But  for  the  orientation  of  a  house  or  temple  we  have 
only  one  angle,  and  that  angle  is  called  'azimuth'  (the  name 
given  to  an  angle  in  a  horizontal  plane).  For  orientation  in  three 
dimensions  of  space  we  must  extend  our  ideas  and  consider  position 
with  reference  to  east  and  west  and  up  and  down.  A  man  lying 
on  his  side,  with  his  head  to  the  north  and  looking  east,  would  not 
be  similarly  oriented  to  a  man  standing  upright  and  looking  east. 
To  provide  for  the  complete  specification  of  how  a  body  is  oriented 
in  apace  we  must  haVe  in  the  body  a  plane  of  reference,  and  a  line 
of  reference  in  this  plane,  belonging  to  the  body  and  moving  with 
it  We  must  also  have  a  fixed  plane  and  a  fixed  line  of  reference 
in  it,  relatively  to  which  the  orientation  of  the  moveable  body  is 
to  be  specified ;  as,  for  example,  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  east 
and  west  horizontal  line  in  it.  The  position  of  a  body  is  completely 
specified  when  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  reference  belonging 
to  it  and  the  fixed  plane  is  given ;  and  when  the  angles  between 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  and  the  lines  of  reference 
in  them  are  also  given.  Thus  we  see  that  three  angles  are  neces* 
^i*y  and  sufficient  to  specify  the  orientation  of  a  moveable  body, 
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and  we  see  how  the  specification  is  conveniently  given  in  terms  of 
three  angles. 

§  10.  To  illustrate  this  take  a  book  lying  on  the  table  before 
you  with  its  side  next  the  title-page  up,  and  its  back  to  the  north. 
I  now  lift  the  east  edge  (the  top  of  the  book),  keeping  the  bottom 
edge  north  and  south  on  the  table  till  the  book  is  inclined,  let  us 
say,  20*"  to  the  table.  Next,  without  altering  this  angle  of  20'', 
between  the  side  of  the  book  and  the  table,  I  turn  the  book  round 
a  vertical  axis  through  45*"  till  the  bottom  edge  lies  north-east 
and  south-west.  Lastly,  keeping  the  book  in  the  plane  to  which 
it  has  been  thus  brought,  I  turn  it  round  in  this  plane  through  35^ 
These  three  angles  of  20^,  45*",  and  SS""  specify,  with  reference  to 
the  horizontal  plane  of  the  table  and  the  east  and  west  line  in  it, 
the  orientation  of  the  book  in  the  position  to  which  you  have  seen 
roe  bring  it,  and  in  which  I  hold  it  before  you. 

§  11.  In  figs.  6  and  6  you  see  two  assemblages,  each  of 
twelve  equal  and  similar  molecules  in  a  plane.  Fig.  5,  in  which 
the  molecules  are  all  same-ways  oriented,  is  one  homogeneous 


llg.  S. 
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iseemblAge  of  twenty-four  molecules.  Fig.  6,  in  which  in  one  aek 
of  rows  the  molecules  are  alternately  oriented  two  different  wayi. 
may  either  be  regarded  as  two  homogeneous  assemblages^  each  of 
twelve  single  molecules ;  or  one  homogeneous  assemblage  of  twelve 
pairs  of  those  single  molecules. 


Fig.  6. 

S  IS.  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  a  purely  geometrical- 
question^  of  vital  interest  with  respect  to  homogeneous  assemblages 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  homogeneous  assemblage  of  mole- 
cules constituting  a  crystal : — what  can  we  take  aa'the*  boundary 
or  '  a '  batmdary  enclosing  each  molecule  with  whatever  portion  of 
epace  around  it  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  /or  it,  and  separating  it 
from  neighbours  and  their  portions  of  space  given  to  them  in  homO' 
geneous  fairness  t 

§  IS.    If  we  had  only  mathematical  points  to  consider  we 

'  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  simple  obvious  partitioning  by 

three  sets  of  parallel  planes.    Even  this  may  be  done  in  an  infinite 

*  '*0n  tbs  HomogoneouB  Division  of  8i>ac6,'*  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Ro^al  Speiit^ 
^roc€€ding$t  Vol.  lt.,  Jan.  IS,  1894. 

T.L.  39 
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number  of  ways,  thus ;— 'Beginning  with  any  point  P  of  the 
assemblage,  choose  any  other  three  points  A^  B^O^  far  or  near, 
provided  only  that  they  are  not  in  one  plane  with  P,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  point  of  the  assemblage  in  the  lines  Pit,  PB^  PC^ 
or  within  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  of  which  these  lines  are 
conterminous  edges,  or  within  the  areas  of  any  of  the  faces  of  this 
parallelepiped  There  will  be  points  of  the  assemblage  at  each  of 
the  comers  of  this  parallelepiped  and  at  all  the  comers  of  the 
parallelepipeds  equal  and  similar  to  it  which  we  find  by  drawing 
sets  of  equi-distant  planes  parallel  to  its  three  pairs  of  faces. 
(A  diagram  is  unnecessary.)  Every  point  of  the  assemblage  is 
thus  at  the  intersection  of  three  planes,  which  is  also  the  point 
of  meeting  of  eight  neighbouring  parallelepipeds.  Shift  now  any 
one  of  the  points  of  the  assemblage  to  a  position  within  the  volume 
of  any  one  of  the  eight  parallelepipeds,  and  give  equal  parallel 
motions  to  all  the  other  points  of  the  assemblage.  Thus  we  have 
every  point  in  a  parallelepipedal  cell  of  its  own,  and  all  the  points 
of  the  assemblage  are  similarly  placed  in  their  cells,  which  are 
themselves  equal  and  similar. 

§  14.  But  now  if,  instead  of  a  single  point  for  each  member 
.of  the  assemblage,  we  have  a  group  of  points,  or  a  globe  or  cube 
or  other  geometrical  figure,  or  an  individual  of  a  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  equal,  similar,  similarly  dressed,  and  similarly 
oriented  ladies,  sitting  in  rows,  or  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of 
trees  closely  planted  in  regular  geometrical  order  on  a  plane  with  . 
equal  and  similar  distributions  of  molecules,  and  parallel  planes 
above  and  below,  we  may  find  that  the  best  conditioned  plane- 
Cftced  parallelepipedal  partitioning  which  we  can  choose  would  cut 
off  portions  properly  belonging  to  one  molecule  of  the  assemblage 
and  give  them  to  the  cells  of  neighbours.  To  find  a  cell  enclosing 
all  that  belongs  to  each  individual,  for  example,  every  pai*t  of  each 
lady's  dress,  however  complexly  it  may  be  folded  among  portions 
of  the  equal  and  similar  dresses  of  neighbours ;  or,  every  twig,  leaf, 
and  rootlet  of  each  one  of  the  homogeneous  assemblage  of  trees ; 
we  must  alter  the  boundary  by  give-and-take  across  the  plane 
faces  of  the  primitive  parallelepipedal  cells,  so  that  each  cell  shall 
enclose  all  that  belongs  to  one  molecule,  and  therefore  (because 
of  the  homogeneousness  of  the  partitioning)  nothing  belonging  to 
any  other  molecule.     The  geometrical  problem  thus  presented, 
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wonderfully  oompiez  as  it  may  be  in  cases  such  as  some  of  those 
which  I  have  suggested,  is  easily  performed  for  any  possible  esse 
if  we  begin  with  any  particular  parallelepipedal  partitioning  deier- 
mined  for  porresponding  points  of  the  assemblage,  as  explained  in 
§  13,  for  any  homogeneous  assemblage  of  single  points.  We  may 
prescribe  to  ourselves  that  the  comers  are  to  remain  unchanged, 
but  if  so  they  must  to  begin  with  be  either  in  interfaces  of  contact 
between  the  individual  molecules,  or  in  vacant  space  among  the 
molecules.  If  this  condition  is  fulfilled  for  one  comer  it  is  fulfilled 
for  all,  as  the  corners  are  essentially  corresponding  points  relatively 
to  the  assemblage. 

§  15.  Begin  now  with  any  one  of  the  twelve  straight  lines 
between  corners  which  constitute  the  twelve  edges  of  the  parallel- 
epiped, and  alter  it  arbitrarily  to  any  curved  or  crooked  line  between 
the  same  pair  of  comers,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  (1)  that  it 
does  not  penetrate  the  substance  of  any  member  of  the  assemblage, 
and  (2)  that  it  is  not  cut  by  equal  and  similar  parallel  curves* 
between  other  pairs  of  corners. 

Considering  now  the  three  fours  of  parallel  edges  of  the 
parallelepiped,  let  the  straight  lines  of  one  set  of  four  be  altered 
to  equal  and  similar  parallel  curves  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
described ;  and  proceed  by  the  same  mle  for  the  other  two  sets  of 
four  edges.  We  thus  have  three  fours  of  parallel  curved  edges 
instead  of  the  three  fours  of  parallel  straight  edges  of  our  primitive 
parallelepiped  with  corners  (each  a  point  of  intersection  of  three  . 
edges)  unchanged.  Take  now  the  quadrilateral  of  four  curves 
substituted  for  the  four  straight  edges*  of  one  face  of  the  parallel- 
epiped. We  may  call  this  quadrilateral  a  curvilineal  parallelogram, 
because  it  is  a  circuit  composed  of  two  pairs  of  equal  parallel 
curves.  Draw  now  a  curved  surface  (an  infinitely  thin  sheet  of 
perfectly  extensible  india-rubber  if  you  please  to  think  of  it  so) 
bordered  by  the  four  edges  of  our  curvilineal  parallelogram,  and 
so  shaped  as  not  to  cut  any  of  the  substance  of  any  molecule  of 
the  assemblage.  Do  the  same  thing  with  an  exactly  similar  and 
parallel  sheet  relatively  to  the  opposite  face  of  the  parallelepiped ; 
and  again  the  same  for  each  of  the  two  other  pairs  of  parallel 
facea    We  thus  have  a  curved-faced  parallelepiped  enclosfng  the 

*  Similar  oarves  are  said  to  be  parallel  when  the  tangents  to  them  at  correspond* 
^8  points  are  paraUel. 
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whole  of  one  molecule  aod  no  part  of  any  other;  and  by  rimilar 
procedure  we  find  a  similar  boundaiy  for  every  other  molecule 
of  the  assemblage.  Each  wall  of  each  of  these  cells  is  oommoD 
to  two  aeighbouring  molecules,  and  there  is  no  vacant  space  any< 
where  between  them  or  at  comers.    Fig.  7  illustrates  this  kind  of 


partitioning  by  showing  a  plane  section  parallel  to  one  pair  of 

plane  faces  of  the  primitive  parallelepiped  for  an  ideal  case.  The 
plane  diagnm  is  in  fact  a  realization  of  the  two-dimensional 
problem  of  partitioning  the  pine  pattern  of  a  Peraian  carpet  by 
parallelograms  about  us  nearly  rectilinear  as  we  can  make  them. 
In  the  diagram  faint  struight  lines  are  drawn^to  show  the  primitive 
parallelogrammatic  partitioning.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  ' 
crossings  (marked  with  dots  in  the  diagram)  every  one  is  similoily 
situated  to  every  other  in  respect  to  the  homogeneously  repented 
pattern  figures:  A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  of  them  at  the  corners  of  one 
cell 

§  16.  Confining  our  attention  fur  a  short  time  to  the  homo- 
geneous division  of  a  plane,  remark  that  the  division  into 
parallelograms  by  two  sets  of  crossing  parallels  is  singular  in 
this  respect — each  cell  is  contiguous  with  three  neighbours  at 
eveiy  comer.    Any  shifting,  large  or  small,  of  the  parallelograms 
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by  relative  sUding  in  one  direction  or  another  violates  this  eon- 
ditioUi  brings  us  to  a  configuration  like  that  of  the  faces  of 
regularly  hewn  stones  in  ordinary  bonded  masonry,  and  gives 
a  partitioning  which  fulfils  the  condition  that  at  each  corner 
each  cell  has  only  two  neighbours.  Each  cell  is  now  virtually 
a  hexagon,  as  will  be  5een  by  the  letters  A^  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  in  the 
diagram  fig.  8.     A  and  D  are  to  be  reckoned  as  comers,  each 


Fig.  8. 

witli  an  interior  angle  of  180^  In  this  diagram  the  continuous 
heavy  lines  and  the  continuous  faint  lines  crossing  them  show 
a  primitive  parallelog^rammatic  partition  by  two  sets  of  continuous 
piu*allel  intersecting  lines.  The  interrupted  crossing  lines  (heavy) 
show,  for  the  same  homogeneous  distribution  of  single  points  or 
molecules,  the  virtually  hexagonal  partitioning  which  we  get  by 
shifting  the  boundary  from  each  portion  of  one  of  the  light 
lines  to  the  heavy  line  next  it  between  the  same  continuous 
parallels. 

Fig.  8  bia  represents  a  further  modification  of  the  boundary 
by  which  the  ISC'  angles  A,  D  become  angles  of  less  than  180\ 
The  continuous  parallel  lines  (light)  and  the  short  light  portions 
of  the  crossing  lines  show  the  configuration  according  to  fig.  8, 
from  which  this  diagram  is  derived. 

§  17.  In  these  diagrams  (figures  8  and  8  hU)  the  object 
enclosed  is  small  enough  to  be  endosable  by  a  primitive  parallelo- 
grammatic  partitioning  of  two  sets  of  continuous  crossing  parallel 
straight  lines,  and  by  the  partitioning  of  *  bonded '  parallelograms 
hoth  represented  in  fig.  8,  and  by  the  derived  hexagonal  partition- 
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ing  represented  in  fig,  8  bU,  with  faint  lineB  showing  the  [Mimitin 
and  the  secondary  parallelograms.  In  fig.  7  the  objects  eDclosed 
were  too  large  to  be  eoclosable  by  any  rectilioear  parallelogram. 


matic  or  hexagonal  partitioning.  The  two  sets  of  parallel  bint 
lines  in  fig.  7  show  a  primitive  parallelogrammatio  parUtioning, 
and  the  corresponiling  pairs  of  parallel  curves  intersecting  at  the 
comers  of  these  parallelograms,  of  which  A,B.  (7,  i)  ia  a  Hpecimeo, 
show  a  correapooding  partitioning  by  carvilineal  parallelograius. 


Pig.  9. 

Fig.  9  shows  for  the  same  homogeneous  distribution  of  objects 
a  better  conditioned  partitioning  by  hexagons,  in  each  of  which 
one  pair  of  parallel  edges  is  curved.    The  sets  of  interaectiog 
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parallel  straight  lines  in  fig.  9  show  the  same  primitive  parallelo- 
grammatic  partitioning  as  in  fig.  7,  and  the  same  slightly  shifted 
to  suit  points  chosen  for  well-conditionedness  of  hexagonal  par* 
titioning. 

§  18.  For  the  division  of  continuous  three-dimensional  spaoe^ 
into  equal,  similar,  and  similarly  oriented  cells,  quite  a  correspond- 
ing transformation  from  partitioning  by  three  sets  of  continuous 
mutually  intersecting  parallel  planes  to  any  possible  mode  of 
homogeneous  partitioning,  may  be  investigated  by  working  out 
the  three-dimensional  analogue  of  ^  16 — 17.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  most  general  possible  homogeneous  partitioning  of  space  with 
plane  interfaces  between  the  cells  gives  us  fourteen  walls  to  each 
cell,  of  which  six  are  three  pairs  of  equal  and  parallel  parallelo- 
grams, and  the  other  eight  are  four  pairs  of  equal  and  parallel 
hexagons,  each  hexagon  being  bounded  by  three  pairs  of  equal 
and  parallel  straight  lines.  This  figure,  being  bounded  by  four- 
teen plane  faces,  is  called  a  tetrakaidekahedron.  It  has  thirty-six 
edges  of  intersection  between  faces ;  and  twenty-four  corners,  in 
each  of  which  three  faces  intersect.  A  particular  case  of  it,  which 
I  call  an  orthic  tetrakaidekahedron,  being  that  in  which  the  six 
parallelograms  are  equal  squares,  the  eight  hexagonal  &ces  are 
equal  equilateral  and  equiangular  hexagons,  and  the  lines  joining 
corresp<mding  points  in  the  seven  pairs  of  parallel  faces  are 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  faces,  is  represented  by  a 
btereoscopic  picture  in  fig.  10.  The  thirty-six  edges  and  the 
twenty-four  comers,  which  are  easily  counted  in  this  diagram, 
occur  in  the  same  relative  order  in  the  most  general  possible 
partitioning,  whether  by  plane-faced  tetrakaidekahedrons  or  by 
the  generalized  tetrakaidekahedron  described  in  §  19. 

§  19.  The  most  general  homogeneous  division  of  space  is  not 
limited  to  plane-faced  cells;  but  it  still  consists  essentially  of 
tetrakaidekahedronal  cells,  each  bounded  by  three  pairs  of  equal 
and  parallel  quadrilateral  faces,  and  four  pairs  of  equal  and 
parallel  hexagonal  faces,  neither  the  quadrilaterals  nor  the 
hexagons  being  necessarily  plane.  Each  of  the  thirty-six  edges 
may  be  straight  or  crooked  or  curved ;  the  pairs  of  opposite  edges, 
whether  of  the  quadrilaterals  or  hexagons,  need  not  be  equal  and 

*  See  fooinote  (o  §  12  aboYe. 
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parallel;  neither  the  four  comers  of  each  (juadrilateral  nor  the  lix 
comers  of  each  hexagon  need  be  in  one  plane.  But  every  pair  of 
corresponding  edges  of  every  pair  of  parallel  corresponding  facet, 
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whether  quadrilateral  or  hexagonal,  must  be  equal  and  parallel 
I  have  described  an  interesting  ease  of  partitioning  by  tetrakai« 
dekahedrons  of  curved  faces  with  curved  edges  in  a  paper* 
published  about  seven  years  ago.  In  this  case  each  of  the 
quadrilateral  faces  is  plane.  Each  hexagonal  face  is  a  slightly 
curved  surface  having  three  rectilineal  diagonals  through  its 
centre  in  one  plana  The  six  sectors  of  the  fiico  between  these 
diagonals  lie  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  their  plane,  and  are 
bordered  by  six  arcs  of  plane  curves  lying  on  three  pairs  of  parallel 
planes.  This  tetrakaidekahedronal  partitioning  fulfils  the  con- 
dition that  the  angles  between  three  faces  meeting  in  an  edge  are 
everywhere  each  120*";  a  condition  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  any 
plane-faced  tetrakaidekahedron.  Each  hexagonal  wall  is  an  anti- 
clastic  surface  of  equal  opixisite  curvatures  at  every  point,  being 
the  surface  of  minimum  area  bordered  by  six  curved  edges.  It 
is  shown  easily  and  beautifully,  and  with  a  fair  approach  to 
accuracy,  by  choosing  six  little  circular  arcs  of  wire,  and  soldering 
them  together  by  their  ends  in  proper  planes  for  the  six  edges 
of  the  hexagon;  and  dipping  it  in  soap  solution  and  taking 
it  out. 

§  20.  Returning  now  to  the  tactics  of  a  homogeneous  assem- 
blage remark  that  the  qualities  of  the  a.sscmbluge  as  a  whole 
depend  both  upon  the  character  and  orientation  of  each  molecule, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  homogeneous  assemblage  formed  by 
corresponding  points  of  the  molecules.  After  learning  the  simple 
mathematics  of  crystallography,  with  its  indicial  systemf  for 
defining  the  faces  and  edges  of  a  crystal  according  to  the  Bravais 
rows  and  nets  and  tetrahedrons  of  molecules  in  which  we  think 
only  of  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  points,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  true  crystalline  molecule,  whatever  its  nature  may  be, 
has  sides,  and  that  generally  two  opposite  sides  of  each  molecule 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  different  in  quality,  and  we  are  almost 
surprised  when  mineralogists  tell  us  that  two  parallel  faces  on  two 
sides  of  a  crystal  have  very  different  qualities  in  many  natural 
crystals.  We  might  almost  as  well  be  surprised  to  find  that  an 
army  in  battle  array,  which  is  a  kind  of  large-grained  crystal, 

•  ••  On  the  Division  of  8pac«  with  Minimum  Partitionai  Area,"  Pkiloiopkical 
^agaxim,  Vol.  zxit.,  1887.  p.  603,  and  Ada  Muthematica  of  Uie  same  year. 

t  A.  Levy,  Edinburgh  Philoiophieal  Journal,  April,  1822;  WheweU,  PkiL  Ttom, 
^oyal  Society t  1826;  Bliller,  Treatiu  on  Cryttalhgruphy. 
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presents  rery  different  appearance  to  anyone  looking  at  it  from 
outside,  according  as  ereiy  man  in  the  ranka  with  his  rifle  and 
bayonet  &QeB  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear  or  to  one  flank  or  to  the 
other. 

§  21.  Consider,  for  example,  the  ideal  case  of  a  crystal  consist- 
ing  of  hard^  equal  and  similar  tetrahedronal  solids  all  same-ways 
oriented  A  thin  plate  of  crystal  cut  parallel  to  any  one  set  of  the 
Cetces  of  the  constituent  tetrahedrons  would  have  very  different 
properties  on  its  two  sides ;  as  the  constituent  molecules  would  all 
present  points  outwards  on  one  side  and  flat  surfaces  on  the  other. 
We  might  expect  that  the  two  sides  of  such  a  plate  of  crystal 
would  become  oppositely  electrified  when  rubbed  by  one  and  the 
same  rubber ;  and,  remembering  that  a  piece  of  glass  with  part  of 
its  surface  finely  ground  but  not  polished  and  other  parts  polished 
becomes,  when  rubbed  with  white  silk,  positively  electrified  over 
the  polished  parts  and  negatively  electrified  over  the  non-polished 
parts,  we  might  almost  expect  that  the.  side  of  our  supposed 
crystalline  plate  towards  which  flat  faces  of  the  constituent 
molecules  are  turned  would  become  positively  electrified,  and 
the  opposite  side,  showing  free  molecular  comers,  would  become 
negatively  electrifiied,  when  both  are  rubbed  by  a  rubber  of 
intermediate  electric  quality.  We  might  also  from  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  fact  of  piezo-electricity,  that  is  to  say,  the 
development  of  opposite  electricities  on  the  two  sides  of  a  crystal 
by  pressure,  expect  that  our  supposed  crystalline  plate,  if  pressed 
perpendicularly  on  its  two  sides,  would  become  positively  electrified 
on  one  of  them  and  negatively  on  the  other. 

§  22.  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  enclosing  cells 
for  molecules  of  given  shape,  assembled  homogeneously,  is  the 
homogeneous  packing  together  of  equal  and  similar  molecules 
of  any  given  shape.  In  every  possible  case  of  any  infinitely  great 
number  of  similar  bodies  the  solution  is  a  homogeneous  assem- 
blage. But  it  may  be  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  single  solids 
all  oriented  the  same  way,  or  it  may  be  a  homogeneous  assemblage 
of  clusters  of  two  or  more  of  them  placed  together  in  different 
orientations.  For  example,  let  the  given  bodies  be  halves  (oblique 
or  not  oblique)  of  any  parallelepiped  on  the  two  sides  of  a  dividing 
plane  through  a  pair  of  parallel  edges.    The  two  halves  are  homo- 
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chirally  ^  similar ;  and,  being  equal,  we  may  make  a  homogeneooa 
assemblage  of  them  by  orienting  them  all  the  same  way  and 
placing  them  properly  in  rows.  But  the  closest  packing  of  this 
assemblage  would  necessarily  leave  vacant  spaces  between  the 
bodies :  and  we  get  in  reality  the  closest  possible  packing  of  the 
given  bodies  by  taking  them  in  pairs  oppositely  oriented  and 
placed  together  to  form  parallelepipeds.  These  clusters  may  be 
packed  together  so  as  to  leave  no  unoccupied  space. 

Whatever  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  cluster  in  the  closest 
possible  packing  of  solids  may  be  for  any  particular  shape  we 
may  consider  each  cluster  as  itself  a  given  single  body,  and 
thus  reduce  the  problem  to  the  packing  closely  together  of 
assemblages  of  individuals  all  same-ways  oriented;  and  to  this 
problem  therefore  it  is  convenient  that  we  should  now  confine  our 
attention. 

§  28.  To  avoid  complexities,  such  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  familiar  problem  of  homogeneous  packing  of 
forks  or  spoons  or  tea«cups  or  bowls  of  any  ordinaiy 
shape,  we  shall  suppose  the  given  body  to  be  of  such 
shape  that.no  two  of  them  similarly  oriented  can 
touch  one  another  in  more  than  one  point.  Wholly 
convex  bodies  essentially  fulfil  this  condition ;  but  it 
may  also  be  fulfilled  by  bodies  not  wholly  convex,  as 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  11. 

§  24.  To  find  close  and  closest  packing  of  any 
number  of  our  solids  SuS^^S^...  of  shape  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  §  23  proceed  thus : — 

(1)  Bring  Sf  to  touch  Si  at  any  chosen  point  p 
of  its  surface  (fig.  12). 

(2)  Bring  iS|  to  touch  Si  and  S^  at  r  and  q 
respectively. 

(3)  Bring  Si  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  to  touch  Si,  S^^ 
and  5,. 

*  I  esU  any  geometriesl  fisnrs,  or  group  of  points,  ehiroi,  and  aay  Uiat  it  hat 
ehiraliij  if  its  image  in  a  plane  mirror,  ideaUy  realised,  eannol  be  Inooght  to 
eoincide  with  itself.  Two  equal  and  similar  right  hands  are  homoohlraUy  similsr. 
Sqoal  and  similar  right  and  left  hands  are  h«terochirally  simiUr  or  'aUochiial^' 
•imilar  (bnt  heterochirally  is  better).  These  are  also  eaUed  *  enantiomorphs,*  altir 
a  usage  introduoed,  I  believe,  by  German  writers.  Any  chiral  object  and  its  imsge 
in  a  plane  mirror  are  heterochirally  similar, 
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(4)  Place  any  number  of  the  bodies  together  in  three  rows 
continuing  the  lines  of  8iSf,  SiS^,  8^84,  and  in  three  sets  of 
equi-distant  rows  parallel  to  theses  This  makes  a  homogeneous 
assemblage.  In  the  assemblage  so  formed  the  molecules  are. 
necessarily  found  to  be  in  three  sets  of  rows  parallel  respectively 
to  the  three  pairs  8^^  8JS4, 8A.  The  whole  space  occupied  by 
an  assemblage  of  n  of  our  solids  thus  arranged  has  clearly  Cn  times 
the  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  of  corresponding  points  of  8^,  8^, 
8t,  84.  Hence  the  closest  of  the  close  packings  obtained  by 
the  operations'  (1)...(4)  is  found  if  we  perform  the  operations 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  as  to  make  the  volume  of  this  tetrahedron  least; 
possible. 

§  25.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  operations  (1)  and  (2)  leave 
for  (3)  no  liberty  of  choice  for  the  place  of  84,  except  between  two 
determinate  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  group  iSf|,  8^,  S^. 


Fig.  12. 

The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  will  generally  be  different  for  these 
two  positions  of  84,  and,  even  if  the  volume  chance  to  be  equal  in 
any  case,  we  have  differently  shaped  assemblages  according  as  we 
choose  one  or  other  of  the  two  places  for  84. 

This  will  be  understood  by  looking  at  fig.  12,  showing  81  and 
neighbours  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  rows  of  818^,  8189,  and  in  a 
row  parallel  to  that  of  SJS^.  The  plane  of  the  diagram  is  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  corresponding  points  of  these  seven  bodies,  and 
the  diagram  is  a  projection  of  these  bodies  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
intersections  of  the  tangent  planes  through  p  and  r.  If  the  three 
tangent  planes  through  p,  q,  and  r,  intersected  in  parallel  lines, 
q  would  be  seen  like  p  and  r  as  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
outlines  of  two  of  the  bodies ;  but  this  is  only  a  particular  case, 
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and  in  general  q  must,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  be  concealed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  point  of 
contact  Now  imagining,  to  fix  our  ideas  and  facilitate  brevity 
of  expression,  that  the  planes  of  corresponding  points  of  the  seven 
bodies  are  horizontal,  we  see  clearly  that  8^  tnay  be  brought  into 
proper  position  to  touch  ;Sf|,  ;8^  and  5,  either  from  above  or  from 
below ;  and  that  there  is  one  dctcnninate  place  for  it  if  we  bring 
it  into  position  from  above,  and  another  determinate  place  for  it 
if  we  bring  it  from  below. 

§  26.  If  we  look  from  above  at  the  solids  of  which  fig.  12 
shows  the  outline  we  see  essentially  a  hollow  leading  down  to 
a  perforation  between  81,8^,8^  and  if  we  look  from  below  we  see 
a  hullow  leading  upwards  to  the  same  perforation :  this  for  brevity 
we  shall  call  the  perforation  pqi\  The  diagram  shows  around  81 
six  hollowb  leading  down  to  perforations,  of  which  two  are  similar 
to  pqr,  and  the  other  three,  of  which  p'qV  indicates  one,  are  similar 
one  to  another  but  are  dissimilar  to  pqr.  If  we  bring  84  finom 
above  into  position  to  touch  £f|,  8^  and  £?,,  its  place  thus  found  is 
in  the  hollow  pqr,  and  the  places  of  all  the  solids  in  the  hiyer 
above  that  of  the  diagram  are  necessarily  in  the  hollows  similar  to 
pqr.  In  this  case  the  solids  in  the  layer  below  that  of  the  diagram 
must  lie  in  the  hollows  below  the  perforations  dissimilar  to  pqr,  in 
order  to  make  a  single  homogeneous  assemblage.  In  the  other 
case  84  brought  up  from  below  finds  its  place  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hollow  pqr,  and  all  solids  of  the  lower  layer  find  similar  places: 
while  solids  in  the  layer  above  that  of  the  diagram  find  their 
places  in  the  hollows  similar  to  pq'r\  In  the  first  case  there  are 
no  bodies  of  the  upper  layer  in  the  hollows  above  the  perforations 
similar  to  p'q'r',  and  no  bodies  of  the  lower  layer  in  the  hollows 
below  the  perforations  similar  to  pqr.  In  the  second  case  there 
ai*e  no  bodies  of  the  upper  layer  in  the  hollows  above  the  perfora- 
tions similar  to  pqr,  and  none  of  the  under  layer  in  the  hollows 
below  the  perforations  similar  to  p'q'r. 

§  27.  Going  back  now  to  operation  (1)  of  §  24,  remark  that 
when  the  point  of  contact  p  is  arbitrarily  chosen  on  one  of  the  two 
bodies  jS|,  the  point  of  contact  on  the  other  will  be  the  point  on  it 
corresponding  to  the  point  or  one  of  the  points  of  8^  where  its 
tangent  plane  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  p.    If  /^  is  wholly 
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convex  it  has  only  two  points  at  which  the  tangent  planes  are 
parallel  to  a  given  plane*  and  therefore  the  operation  (1)  is  deter* 
ininate  and  unambiguous.  But  if  there  is  any  concavity  there 
will  be  four  or  some  greater  even  number  of  tangent  planes 
parallel  to  any  one  of  some  planes,  while  there  will  be  other 
planes  to  each  of  which  only  one  pair  of  tangent  planes  is  parallel. 
Hence,  operation  (1),  though  still  determinate,  will  have  a  multi- 
plicity of  solutions,  or  only  a  single  solution,  according  to  the 
choice  made  of  the  position  of  p.  [Any  change  of  configuration 
of  the  assemblage  in  stable  equilibrium  causes  expansion!  K.; 
Holwood,  May  23, 1896.] 

Henceforth,  however,  to  avoid  needless  complications  of  ideas, 
we  shall  suppose  our  solids  to  be  wholly  convex ;  and  of  some  such 
unsymmetrical  shape  as  those  indicated  in  fig.  12  of  §  25,  and 
shown  by  stereoscopic  photograph  in  fig.  13  of  §  36.  With  or 
without  this  convenient  limitation,  operation  (1)  has  two  freedoms, 
as  p  may  be  chosen  freely  on  the  surface  of  Si ;  and  operation  (2) 
has  clearly  just  one  jfreedom  after  operation  (1)  has  been  performed. 
Thus,  for  a  solid  of  any  given  shape,  we  have  three  dispo^bles,  or, 
as  commonly  called  in  mathematics,  three  '  independent  variables,' 
all  free  for  making  a  homogeneous  assemblage  according  to  the 
rule  of  §22* 

*  The  following  it  infoimation  regarding  ratio  of  void  to  whole  upaoe  in  heapt 
of  graTel,  land,  and  broken  stones,  extracted  firom  books  of  reference  for  engineers : 

Horst's  PockeUBook, 
Thames  Ballast  20  6ab.  ft.  per  ton 
Gravel  coarse     19       „       „ 
Sandpit  22        „        „ 

Shingle    .         28       „        „        . 

HaswelPs  Poeket'Book, 
Voids  in  a  enb.  jard  of  Stone  broken  to  gauge  of  2*6''  10     enb.  ft. 

H  n  If  i»  tt         *        10*66       „ 

W  »•  H  M  •»        1*6"  11*88      „ 

Shingle  On. 

Thames  Ballast  (containing  sand)  4*6       „ 

Law  and  BunreU's  Civil  Engineering^ 
(Boad  Metal.) 

**  A  enb.  yard  of  broken  stone  metal  of  an  ordinary  sis^-rS"  or  2 J"  cube— when 
•*  aersened  and  beaten  down  in  regular  layers  6"  thick  contains.. .11  onb.  ft.  of  inter- 
**  spaces,  as  tested  by  filling  np  the  metal  with  liqQid."...Herr  E.  Bokeberg  found 
that  in  a  eabic  yard  of  loosely  heaped  broken  stones  the  void  space  was  60  ^/^  of 
the  whole. 
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§  28.  In  the  homogeneous  oaseniblage  defined  in  |  24  each 
solid,  8i,  is  touched  at  twelve  points,  being  the  three  points  of 
contact  with  iSf,,  S^^  8^,  and  the  three  S's  of  points  on  Si  correspoiid- 
ing  to  the  points  on  ffj,  £^,  £?«,  at  which  theso  bodies  are  touched 
by  the  others  of  the  quartet.  This  statement  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow,  and  we  see  more  clearly  the  twelve  points  of  contact  by 
not  confining  our  attention  to  the  quartet  «Si,  5,,  8^,  8^  (convenient 
as  this  is  for  some  purposes),  but  completing  the  assemblage  and 
considering  six  neighbours  around  £,  in  one  plane  layer  of  the 
solids  as  shown  in  fig.  12,  with  their  six  points  prq'p'rq'"  oS 
contact  with  iS, ;  and  the  three  neighbours  of  the  two  adjacent 
parallel  layers  which  touch  it  above  and  below.  This  cluster 
of  thirteen,  iS,  and  twelve  neighbours,  is  shown  for  the  case  of 
spherical  bodies  in  the  stereoscopic  photograph  of  §  4  above.  We 
might  of  course,  if  we  pleased,  have  begun  with  the  phine  layer  of 
which  Su  8^,  Si  are  members,  or  with  that  of  which  S^  S^.S^sm 
members,  or  with  the  plane  layer  parallel  to  the  fourth  side  SJS^^ 
of  the  tetrahedron :  and  thus  we  have  four  different  ways  of 
grouping  the  twelve  points  of  contact  on  Si  into  one  set  of  six  and 
two  sets  of  three. 

§  29.  In  this  assemblage  we  have  what  I  call  *  dose  order  *  or 
'  close  packing.'  For  closest  of  close  packings  the  volume  of  the 
tetrahedron  (§  24)  of  corresponding  points  of  Su  8^,  8^,  and  S^ 
must  be  a  minimum,  and  the  least  of  minimums  if,  as  generally 
will  be  the  case,  there  are  two  more  different  configurations  for 
each  of  which  the  volume  is  a  minimum.  There  will  in  general 
also  be  configurations  of  minimax  volume  and  of  maximum  volume, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  each  body  is  touched  by  twelve 
similarly  oriented  neighbours. 

§  30.  Pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  tho  interesting  kine- 
matical  and  dynamical  problems  presented  by  a  close  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  smooth  solid  bodies  of  given  convex  shape,  whether 
perfectly  frictionless  or  exerting  resistance  against  mutual  sliding 
according  to  the  ordinarily  stated  law  of  friction  between  dry  hard 
solid  bodiea  First  imagine  that  they  are  all  similarly  oriented 
and  each  in  contact  with  twelve  neighbours,  except  outlying 
individuals  (which  there  must  be  at  the  boundary  if  the  assem- 
blage is  finite,  and  each  of  which  is  touched  by  some  number  of 
neighbours  less  than  twelve).     The  coherent  assemblage  thus 
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defined  constitates  a  kineroatio  frame  or  skeleton  for  an  elastic 
solid  of  rery  peculiar  properties.  Instead  of  the  six  freedoms^  or 
disposables,  of  strain  presented  by  a  natural  solid  it  has  only 
three.  Change  of  shape  of  the  whole  can  only  take  place  in 
virtue  of  t-otation  of  the  constituent  parts  relatively  to  any  one 
chosen  row  of  them,  and  the  plane  through  it  and  another  chosen 
row, 

§  31.  Suppose  first  the  solids  to  be  not  only  perfectly  smooth 
but  perfectly  frictionless.  Let  the  assemblage  bo  subjected  to 
.  equal  positive  or  negative  pressure  inwards  all  around  its  boundary. 
Every  position  of  minimum,  minimax,.or  maximum  volume  will 
be  a  position  of  equilibrium.  If  the  pressure  is  positive  the 
equilibrium  will  be  stable  if,  and  unstable  unless,  the  volume  is 
a  minimum.  If  the  pressure  is  negative  the  equilibrium  will  be 
stable  if,  and  unstable  unless,  the  volume  is  a  maximum.  Con- 
figurations of  minimax  volume  will  be  essentially  unstable. 

§  82.  Consider  now  the  assemblage  of  §  31  in  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  a  given  constant  uniform 
pressure  inwards  all  round  its  boundary.  It  will  have  rigidity  in 
simple  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  pressure.  If  now  by 
the  supeiposition  of  non-uniform  pressure  at  the  boundary,  for 
example  equal  and  opposite  pressures  on  two  sides  of  the  assem- 
blage, a  finite  change  of  shape  is  produced :  the  whole  assemblage 
essentially  swells  in  bulk.  This  is  the  '  dilatancy '  which  Osborne 
Reynolds  has  described^  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner 
with  reference  to  a  sack  of  wheat  or  sand,  or  an  india-rubber  bag 
f  tightly  filled  with  sand  or  even  small  shot.  Consider,  for  example, 
',  a  sack  of  wheat  filled  quite  full  and  standing  up  open.  It  is  limp 
and  flexible.  Now  shake  it  down  well,  fill  it  quite  full,  shake 
again,  so  as  to  get  as  much  into  it  as  possible,  and  tie  the  mouth 
very  tightly  close.  The  sack  becomes  almost  as  stiff  as  a  log  of 
wood  of  the  same  shape.  Open  the  mouth  partially  and  it  be- 
comes again  limp,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  bag.  In 
Reynolds'  observations  on  india-rubber  bags  of  small  shot  his 
'  dilatancy '  depends,  essentially  and  wholly,  on  breaches  of  some 
of  the  contacts  which  exist  between  the  molecules  in  their  configu- 
ration of  minimum  volume :  and  it  is  possible  that  in  all  his  cases 

*  Philo9ophieal  MagoMim^  Vol.  zx.,  1885,  Moond  balf-year,  p.  409,  and  BritUk 
Atsoeiation  Report^  1885,  Aberdeen,  p.  896. 
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,  the  dilatations  which  he  obsenred  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly^  dae  to 
sach  breaches  of  contact. 

But  it  is  possible,  it  almost  seems  probable,  that  in  bags  or 
boxes  of  sand  or  powder,  of  some  kinds  of  smooth  rounded  bodies 
of  any  shape,  not  spherical  or  ellipsoidal,  subjected  persistently  to 
unequal  pressures  in  different  directions,  and  well  shaken,  stable 
positions  of  equilibrium  are  found  with  almost  all  the  particles 
each  touched  by  twelve  others.* 

Here  is  a  curious  subject  of  Natural  History  through  all  ages 
till  1883,  when  Reynolds  brought  it  into  the  province  of  Natural 
Philosophy  by  the    following    highly   interesting   statement: — 
*'A  well-marked  phenomenon  receives  its  explanation  at  once 
"  from  the  existence  of  dilatancy  in  sand.     When  the  falling  tide 
**  leaves  the  sand  firm,  as  the  foot  falls  on  it,  the  sand  whitens  and 
**  appears  momentarily  to  dry  round  the  foot    When  this  happens 
"  the  sand  is  full  of  water,  the  surface  of  which  is  kept  up  to  that 
"of  the  sand  by  capillary  attractions;  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
*' causing  dilatation  of  the  sand  more  water  is  required,  which  has 
''to  be  obtained  either  by  depressing  the  level  of  the  surface 
''against  the  capillary  attractions,  or  by  drawing  water  through 
"the  interstices  of  the  surrounding  sand.    This  latter  requires 
"  time  to  accomplish,  so  that  for  the  moment  the  capillary  forces 
"  are  overcome ;  the  surface  of  the  water  is  loweixxl  below  that  of 
"the  sand,  leaving  the  latter  white  or  drier  until  a  sufficient 
"  supply  has  been  obtained  from  below,  when  the  surface  rises  and 
"  wets  the  sand  sgain.     On  raising  the  foot  it  is  generally  seen 
"  that  the  sand  under  the  foot  and  around  becomes  momentarily 
"  wet ;  this  is  because,  on  the  distorting  forces  being  removed,  the 
"  sand  again  contracts,  and  the  excess  of  water  finds  momentary 
"  relief  at  the  surface." 

This  proves  that  the  sand  under  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  surface 
around  it,  must  be  dry  for  a  short  time  after  the  foot  is  pressed 
upon  it,  though  we  cannot  see  it  whitened,  as  the  foot  is  not 
tmnsparent.  That  it  is  so  has  been  verified  by  Mr  Alex.  Gait, 
Experimental  Instructor  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Glasgow 
University,  by  laying  a  small  square  of  plate-glass  on  wet  sand  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Helensburgh,  and  suddenly  pressing  on  it  by  a 
stout  stick  with  nearly  all  his  weight.  He  found  the  sand,  both 
under  the  glass  and  around  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  all  became 
white  at  the  same  moment.    Of  all  the  two  hundred  thousand 

T.  L.  40 
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million  men^  women^  and  children  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  have  ever  walked  on  wet  sand,  how  many,  prior  to  the 
British  Association  Meeting  at  Aberdeen  in  1885,  if  asked,  ''Is  the 
sand  compressed  nnder  your  foot  ?  '*  would  have  answered  otherwise 
than-TesI''? 

(Contrast  with  this  the  case  of  walking  over  a  bed  of  wet 
sea-weed!) 

§  33.  In  the  case  of  globes  packed  together  in  closest  order 
(and  therefore  also  in  the  case  of  ellipsoids,  if  ail  similarly  oriented), 
our  condition  of  coherent  contact  between  each  molecule  and 
'  twelve  neighbours  implies  absolute  rigidity  of  form  and  constancy 
of  julk.  Hence  our  convex  solid  must  be  neither  ellipsoidal  nor 
spherical  in  order  that  there  may  be  the  changes  of  bulk  which 
we  have  been  considering  as  dependent  on  three  independent 
variables  specifying  the  orientation  of  each  solid  relatively  to  rows 
of  the  assemblage.  An  interesting  dynamical  problem  is  presented 
by  supposing  any  mutual  forces,  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
springs,  to  act  between  the  solid  molecules,  and  investigating 
configurations  of  equilibrium  on  the  supposition  of  frictionless 
contacts.  The  solution  of  it  of  course  is  that  the  potential  energy 
of  the  springs  must  be  a  minimum  or  a  minimax  or  a  maximum 
for  equilibrium,  and  a  minimum  for  stable  equilibrium.  The 
solution  will  be  a  configuration  of  minimum  or  minimax,  or 
maximum,  volume,  only  in  the  case  of  pressure  equal  in  all 
directions. 

§  34.  A  purely  geometrical  question,  of  no  importance  in 
respect  to  the  molecular  tactics  of  a  crystal  but  of  considerable 
interest  in  pure  mathematics,  is  forced  on  our  attention  by  our 
having  seen  (§  27)  that  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  solids  of 
given  shape,  each  touched  by  twelve  neighbours,  has  three  freedoms 
which  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  three  angles  specifying 
the  orientation  of  each  molecule  relatively  to  rows  of  the  assemblage 
as  explained  in  §  30. 

Consider  a  solid  8i  and  the  twelve  neighbours  which  touch  it, 
and  try  if  it  is  possible  to  cause  it  to  touch  more  than  twelve  of 
the  bodi^  Attach  ends  of  three  thick  flexible  wires  to  any  places 
on  the  surface  of  8i ;  carry  the  wires  through  interstices  of  the 
assemblage,  and  attach  their  other  ends  at  any  three  places  of 
A,  B,  Cf  respectively,  these  being  any  three  of  the  bodies  outside 
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the  duster  of  8i  and  its  twelve  neighbours.  Cut  the  wires  across 
at  any  chosen  positions  in  them ;  and  round  off  the  cut  enda»  just 
leaving  contact  'between  the  rounded  ends,  which  we  shall  call 
/y>  j^^i  A'^*  ^  homogeneously  for  every  other  solid  of  the 
assemblage  what  we  have  done  for  £f|.  Now  bend  the  wires 
slightly  so  as  to  separate  the  pairs  of  points  of  contact,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  from  touching  any  other  bodies  which  they 
pass  near  on  their  courses  between  Si  and  A,  B,C  respectively. 
After  having  done  this,  thoroughly  rigidify  all  the  wires  thus 
altered.  We  may  now,  having  three  independent  variables  at 
our  disposal,  so  change  the  orientation  of  the  molecules  relatively 
to  rows  of  the  assemblage,  as  to  bring  f'J,  g'g,  and  h'h  again  into 
contact  We  have  thus  six  fresh  points  of  iSi ;  of  which  three  are 
f\  ^>  f^'  I  fti^d  ^h^  other  three  are  on  the  three  extensions  of  Si 
corresponding  to  the  single  extensions  of  il,  £,  C  respectively, 
which  we  have  been  making.  Thus  we  have  a  recU  solution  of 
the  interesting  geometrical  problem : — ^It  is  required  so  to  form 
a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  solids  of  any  arbitrarily  given  shape 
that  each  solid  shall  be  touched  by  eighteen  others.  This  problem 
is  determinate,  because  the  making  of  the  three  contacts  ff^sfg, 
h%  uses  up  the  three  independent  variables  left  at  our  disposal 
after  we  have  first  formed  a  homogeneous  assemblage  with  twelve 
points  of  contact  on  each  solid.  But  our  manner  of  finding  a  shape 
for  each  solid  which  can  allow  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
real  proves  that  the  solution  is  essentially  imaginary  for  eveiy 
wholly  convex  shape. 

§  35.  Pausing  for  a  moment  longer  to  consider  afresh  the 
geometrical  problem  of  putting  arbitrarily  given  equal  and  similar 
solids  together  to  make  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  which  each 
member  is  touched  by  eighteen  others,  we  see  immediately  that  it 
is  determinate  (whether  it  has  any  real  solution  or  not),  because 
when  the  shape  of  each  body  is  given  we  have  nine  disposables  for 
fixing  the  assemblage :  six  for  the  character  of  the  assemblage  of 
the  corresponding  points,  and  three  for  the  orientation  of  each 
molecule  relatively  to  rows  of  the  assemblage  of  corresponding 
points.  These  nine  disposables  are  determined  by  the  condition 
that  each  body  has  nine  pairs  of  contacts  with  others. 

Suppose  now  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  the  given  bodies, 
m  open  order  with  no  contacts,  to  be  arbitrarily  made  according 
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to  any  nine  arbitrarily  chosen  values  for  the  six  distances  between 
a  point  of  8i  and  the  corresponding  points  of  its  six  pairs  of  nearest 
and  next  nearest  neighbours  (§  1  above),  and  the  three  angles 
(§  9  above)  specifying  the  orientation  of  each  body  relatively  to 
rows  of  the  assemblage.  We  may  choose  in  any  nine  rows  through 
Si  any  nine  pairs  of  bodies  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of 
8i  fitr  or  near,  for  the  eighteen  bodies  which  are  to  be  in  contact 
with  5|.  Hence  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  which  only  a  finite  number  can  be  real  Every  solution 
of  the  problem  of  eighteen  contacts  is  imaginary  when  the  shape 
is  wholly  convex. 

§  86.  Without  for  a  moment  imagining  the  molecules  of 
matter  to  be  hard  solids  of  convex  shape,  we  may  derive  valuable 
lessons  in  the  tactics  of  real  crystals  by  studying  the  assemblage 
described  in  §§  24  and  25,  and  represented  in  figs.  12  and  13. 
I  must  for  the  present  forego  the  very  attractive  subject  of  the 
tactics  presented  by  faces  not  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the  four 
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Fig.  18. 

• 

faces  of  the  primitive  tetrahedrons  which  we  found  in  §  24,  and 
ask  you  only  to  think  of  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  crystal  parallel 
to  any  one  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  an  assemblage  of  such  layers 
as  those  represented  geometrically  in  fig.  12  and  shown  in 
stereoscopic  view  in  fig.  13.    If,  as  is  the  case  with  the  solids* 

*  The  lolidi  of  the  photograph  are  oastlngf  in  fine  plaster  of  Paris  from  a 
scalene  tetrahedron  of  paraffin  wax,  with  Its  oomers  and  edges  rounded,  used  as 
a  pattern. 
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photographed  in  fig.  18,  the  under  side  of  each  aolid  is  nearlj 
plane  but  slightly  convex,  ahd  the  top  is  somewhat  sharply  curved, 
we  have  the  kind  of  difference  between  the  upper  and  under  of  the 
two  parallel  sides  of  the  crystal  which  I  have  already  described  to 
you  in  §  21  above.  In  this  cose  the  assemblage  is  formed  by  letting 
the  solids  fall  down  from  above  and  settle  in  the  hollows  to  which 
they  come  most  readily,  or  which  give  them  the  stablest  position. 
It  would,  we  may  suppose,  bo  the  hollows  p'q'r\  not  pqr  (fig.  12, 
§  25),  that  would  be  chosen;  and  thus,  of  the  two  formationa 
described  in  §  25,  we  should  have  that  in  which  the  hollows  above 
p'qV  are  occupied  by  the  comparatively  flat  under-sides  of  the 
molecules  of  the  layer  above,  and  the  hollows  below  the  apertures 
jHjr  by  the  comparatively  sharp  tops  of  the  molecules  of  the  htyer 
below. 

§  37.  For  many  cases  of  natural  crystals  of  the  wholly  asyoi- 
metric  character,  the  time  forces  between  the  crystalline  molecules 
will  determine  precisely  the  same  tactics. of  crystallization  as  would 
be  determined  by  the  influence  of  gravity  and  fluid  viscosity  in  the 
settlement  from  water,  of  sand  composed  of  uniform  molecules  of 
the  wholly  unsymmetrical  convex  shape  represented  in  figs.  12 
and  13.  Thus  we  can  readily  believe  that  a  real  crystal  which  is 
growing  by  additions  to  the  face  seen  in  fig.  12  wuuld  give  layer 
after  layer  regularly  as  I  have  just  dcKcribed.  But  if  by  some 
change  of  circumstances  the  plate,  already  grown  to  a  thickness 
of  many  layers  in  this  way,  should  come  to  have  the  side  facing 
from  us  in  the  diagittm  exposed  to  the  mother-liquor,  or  mother- 
gas,  and  begin  to  grow  from  that  face,  the  tactics  might  probably 
be  that  each  molecule  would  find  its  resting-place  with  its  most 
nearly  plane  side  in  the  wider  hollows  under  p'fV*  instead  of  with 
its  sharpest  comer  in  the  narrower  and  steeper  hollows  under  jojr, 
as  are  the  molecules  in  the  layer  below  that  shown  in  the  diagram 
in  the  first  formation.  The  result  would  be  a  compound  ciystal 
consisting  of  two  ports,  of  differently  oriented  quality,  cohering 
perfectly  together  on  the  two  sides  of  an  interfacial  plane.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  double  structure  may  be  found  in  nature, 
presented  by  crystals  of  the  wholly  unsymmetric  class,  though  it 
may  not  hitherto  have  been  observed  or  described  in  tsrystallo- 
gi'aphic  treatises. 

§  38.    This  asymmetric  double  crystal  becomes  simply  the 
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•  * 

well-known  qrmmetrical  *  twin-crystal^ 'in  the  particular  case  in 
which  each  of  the  constituent  molecules  is  symmetrical  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  plane  through  it  parallel  to  the  plane  of  our 
diagrams,  and  also  on  the  two  sides  of  some  plane  perpendicular 
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Fig.  14. 

to  this  plane.  We  see,  in  fact,  that  in  this  case  if  we  cut  in  two 
the  double  crystal  by  the  plane  of  fig.  14,  and  turn  one  part 
ideally  through  180*  round  the  intersection  of  these  two  planes, 
we  bring  it  into  perfect  coiucidence  with  the  other  part.  This 
we  readily  understaud  by  looking  at  fig.  14,  in  which  the  solid 
shown  in  outline  may  be  either  an  egg-shaped  figure  of  revolution, 
or  may  be  such  a  figure  flattened  by  compression  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  diagram.  The  most  readily  chosen  and  the  most 
stable  resting-places  for  the  constituents  of  each  successive  layer 
might  be  the  wider  hollows  p'qV :  and  therefore  if,  from  a  single 

*  "  A  twin-erystal  is  eompoted  of  two  crystals  joined  together  in  such  a  manner 
**  that  one  ▼ould  eome  into  the  position  of  the  other  by  revolnng  through  two  right 
**  angles  round  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  which  either  is,  or  may  be, 
^  a  face  of  either  crystal.  The  axis  wiU  be  called  the  twin-axis,  and  the  plane  to 
«*  which  it  is  perpendicular  the  twin-plane."  Miller's  TreatUe  on  Cryttailography, 
-p*  103.  In  the  text  the  word  *  twin-plane,*  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Stokes  and 
Jtayleighy  is  used  to  signify  the  plane  common  to  the  two  crystals  in  each  of  the 
cases  referred  to:  and  not  the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  which  one  part 
of  the  crystal  must  be  rotated  to  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  the  other,  and  which 
Is  the  twin-plate  as  defined  by  Miller. 

Twinning  in  which  each  molecule  turns  {M,  P.  P.  Vol.  m.  xcvii.  §|  60,  01)  must 
sdso  be  considered.  Here  all  the  molecules  are  not  necessarily  of  same  orientation. 
See  L  12  from  foot  of  §  S7.    K.,  Oct.  12, 1S90. 

Turning  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  as  contemplated  by  Miller,  could  not  bring 
molecules  into  coincidence  with  big  and  little  ends :  but  turning  round  the  axis  AB 
does  bring  them  into  coincidence.    K.,  Oct.  12,  1S96. 
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layer  to  begin  ¥rith»  the  asBemblage  were  to  grow  by  layer  after 
layer  added  to  it  on  each  side,  it  might  probably  grow  as  a  twin-* 
crystal  But  it  might  also  be  that  the  presence  of  a  molecale  in 
the  wider  hollow  ^([t*  on  one  side,  might  render  the  occupation 
of  the  corresponding  hollow  on  the  other  side  by  another  molecule 
less  probable,  or  even  impossible.  Hence,  according  to  the  con- 
figuration and  the  molecular  forces  of  the  particular  crystalline 
molecule  in  natural  crystallization,  there  may  be  necessarily,  cur 
almost  necessarily,  the  twin,  when  growth  proceeds  simultaneously 
on  the  two  sides :  or  the  twin  growth  may  be  impossible,  because 
the  first  occupation  of  the  wider  hollows  on  one  side  may  compel 
the  continuity  of  the  crystalline  quality  throughout,  by  leaving 
only  the  narrower  hollows  fqr  free  for  occupation  by  molecules 
attaching  themselves  on  the  other  side. 

§  39.  Or  the  character  of  the  crystalline  molecule  may  be 
such  that  when  the  assemblage  grows  by  the  addition  of  layer 
after  layer  on  one  side  only,  with  a  not  very  strongly  decided 
preference  to  the  wider  hollows  jj'jV*  some  change  of  circumstances 
may  cause  the  molecules  of  one  layer  to  place  themselves  in  a 
hollow  fqr.  The  molecules  in  the  next  layer  after  this  would  find 
the  hollows  p'j'r  occupied  on  the  far  side,  and  would  thus  have 
.  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  hollows  'pqr.  Thus  layer  after  layer  might 
be  added,  constituting  a  twinned  portion  of  the  growth,  growing, 
however,  with  less  strong  security  for  continued  homogeneousness 
than  when  the  crystal  was  growing,  as  at  first,  by  occupation  of 
the  wider  hollows  ^jV.  A  slight  disturbance  might  again  occur^ 
causing  the  molecules  of  a  fresh  layer  to  settle,  not  in  the  narrow 
hollows  pgr,  but  in  the  wider  hollows  p'((r\  notwithstanding  the 
nearness  of  molecules  already  occupying  the  wider  hollows  on  the 
other  side.  Disturbances  such  as  these  occurring  irregularly  during 
the  growth  of  a  crystal  might  produce  a  large  number  of  successive 
twinnings  at  parallel  planes  with  irregular  intervals  between  them» 
or  a  large  number  of  twinnings  in  planes  at  equal  intervals  might 
be  produced  by  some  regular  periodic  disturbance  occurring  for  a 
certain  number  of  periods,  and  then  ceasing.  Whether  regular 
and  periodic,  or  irregular,  the  tendency  would  be  that  the  number 
of  twinnings  should  be  even,  and  that  after  the  disturbances  cease 
the  crystal  should  go  on  growing  in  the  first  manner,  because  of 
the  permanent  bias  in  favour  of  the  wider  hollows  p'fV*    These 
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changes  of  moleealar  tactics,  which  we  have  been  necessarily  led 
to  by  the  consideration  of  the.  fortuitous  concourse  of  molecules, 
are  no  doubt  exemplified  in  a  large  variety  of  twinniugs  and 
counter-twinnings  found  in  natunU  minerals.  In  the  artificial 
crystallization  of  chlorate  of  potash  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
as  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  twinnings  and  counter-twinnings 
readily  seen  in  the  crystalline  forms,  but  also  by  the  brilliant 
iridescence  observed  in  many  of  the  crystals  found  among  a  laige 
multitude,  which  was  investigated  scientifically  by  Sir  George 
Stokes  ten  years  ago,  and  described  in  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  "  On  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  crystalline  reflec- 
tion "  (Proc  R  5.,  VoL  xxxviii.,  1886,  p.  174). 

§  40.  A  very  interesting  phenomenon,  presented  by  what  was 
originally  a  clear  homogeneous  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
was  altered  by  heating  to  about  245^ — 248°  Cent.,  which  I  am 
able  to  show  you  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  of 
its  discoverer,  Mr  Madan,  presents  another  very  wonderful  case 
of  changing  molecular  tactics,  most  iDstructive  in  respect  of  the 
molecular  constitution  of  elastic  solids.  When  I  hold  this  plate 
before  you  with  the  perpendicular  to  its  plane  inclined  at  10^ 
or  more  to  your  line  of  vision  you  see  a  tinsel-like  appearance, 
almost  as  bright  as  if  it  were  a  plute  of  polished  silver,  on  this 
little  area,  which  is  a  thin  plate  of  chlorate  of  potash  cemented 
for  preservation  between  two  pieces  of  glass;  and,  when  I  hold 
a  light  behind,  you  see  that  the  little  plate  is  almost  perfectly 
opaque  like  metal  foil  But  now  when  I  hold  it  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  your  line  of  vision  the  tinsel-like  appearance  is  lost 
You  can  see  clearly  through  the  plate,  and  you  also  see  that  very 
little  light  is  reflected  from  it.  As  a  result,  both  of  Mr  Madan's 
own  investigations  and  further  observations  by  himself,  Loixl 
Bayleigh  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  almost  total  reflection 
of  white  light  which  you  see  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  light  at 
many  interfacial  planes  between  successive  layers  of  twinned  and ' 
counter-twinned  crystal  of  small  irregular  thicknesses,  and  not  to 
any  splits  or  cavities  or  any  other  deviation  from  homogeneousness 
than  that  presented  by  homogeneous  portions  of  oppositely  twinned- 
crystals  in  thorough  molecular  contact  at  the  interfaces. 

§  41.    When  the  primitive  clear  crystal  was  first  heated  very 
gradually  by  Madan  to  near  its  melting-point  (SoQ""  according  to 
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Oarnelly)  it  remaiDed  dear,  and  only  acquired  the  tinael  appear- 
ance after  it  had  oooled  to  about  245^  or  248''  *.  Bayleigh  found 
that  if  a  crystal  thus  altered  was  again  and  again  heated  it  always 
lost  the  tinsel  appearance,  and  became  perfectly  clear  at  some 
temperature  considerably  below  the  melting-point,  and  regained  it 
at  about  the  same  temperature  in  cooling.  It  seems  therefore 
certain,  that  at  temperatures  above  248"*  and  below  the  melting* 
point,  the  molecules  had  so  much  of  thermal  motions  as  to  keep 
them  hovering  about  the  positions  of  pqr,  p'qY  of  our  diagrams, 
but  not  enough  to  do  away  with  the  rigidity  of  the  solid ;  and  that 
when  cooled  below  248°  the  molecules  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  configurations,  but  with  little  of  bias  for 
one  in  preference  to  the  other.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
fact  in  Natural  History,  discovered  by  these  observations,  that 
when  the  molecules  come  together  to  form  a  crystal  out  of  the 
watery  solution,  there  should  be  so  much  more  decided  a  bias  in 
favour  of  continued  homogeneousness  of  the  assemblage  than  when, 
by  cooling,  they  are  allowed  to  settle  from  their  agitations  in  a  rigid, 
but  nearly  melting,  solid. 

§  42.    But  even  in  crystallization  from  watery  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  the  bias  in  favour  of  thorough  homogeneousness 

*  **  A  olear  tramparent  orystal  of  potassium  chlorate,  from  which  the  iiiefitabU 
**  twin-plate  had  been  ground  away  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  single  ciystal  film  aboat 
**  1  mm.  in  thickness,  was  placed  between  pieces  of  mica  and  laid  on  a  thick  iron 
**  plate.  About  S  cm.  fh>m  it  was  laid  a  smaU  bit  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  the 
**  heat  of  a  Bunsen  burner  was  applied  below  this  latter,  so  as  to  obtain  an  indication 
"  when  the  temperature  of  the  plate  was  approaching  the  (using-point  of  the  substance 
••  (359^  C.  according  to  Prof.  Carnelly).  The  crystal  plate  was  carefully  watched 
'*  during  the  heating,  but  no  depreciation  took  place,  and  no  visible  alteration  was 
**  observed,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  small  sentinel  crystal  immediately  over  the 
*'  burner  began  to  fuse.  The  lamp  was  now  withdrawn,  and  wliou  the  temperature 
**  had  sunk  a  few  degrees  a  remarkable  change  spread  quickly  and  quietly  over  the 
*'  crystal  plate,  causing  it  to  reflect  light  almost  as  brilliantly  as  if  a  film  of  silver 
**had  been  deposited  upon  it.  No  further  alteration  occurred  during  the  cooling; 
**  and  the  plate,  after  being  ground  and  poliHhed  on  both  sides,  was  mounted  with 
*'  Canada  balsam  between  glass  plates  for  examination.  Many  crystals  have  beea 
** similarly  treated  with  precisely  similar  results;  and  the  temperature  at  which 
**  the  change  takes  place  has  been  determined  to  lie  between  245^  and  348°,  by 
**  heating  the  plates  upon  a  bath  of  molted  tin  in  which  a  tbermometer  was  im- 
"mersed.  With  single  crystal  plates  no  decrepitation  has  ever  been  observed, 
**  while  with  the  ordinary  twinned- plates  it  always  occurs  more  or  less  violently, 
**eaoh  fragment  showing  the  brilliant  reflective  power  above  noiiced.^—Naturt, 
May  SO,  1886. 
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is  not  in  every  oontingenqr  decisive.  In  the  first  place»  beginning, 
as  the  formation  seems  to  begin,  from  a  single  molecular  plane 
layer  such  as  that  ideally  shown  in  fig.  14,  it  goes  on,  not  to  make 
a  homogeneous  crystal  on  the  two  sides  of  this  layer,  but  probably 
always  so  as  to  form  a  twin-crystal  on  its  two  sides,  exactly  as 
described  in  §  38,  and  if  so,  certainly  for  the  reason  there  stated. 
This  is  what  Madan  calls  the  "inveterate  tendency  to  produce 
twins  (such  as  would  assuredly  drive  a  Malthus  to  despair)*"; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  he  alludes  as  ''  the  inevitable  twin-plate " 
in  the  passage  from  his  paper  given  in  the  footnote  to  §  41 
above. 

§  43.  In  the  second  place,  I  must  tell  you  that  many  of  the 
crystals  produced  firom  the  watery  solution  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  slow  evaporation  and  crystallization  show  twinnings  and  counter- 
twinnings  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  otherwise  homogeneous 
crystal  on  either  one  or  both  sides  pf  the  main  central  twin-plane, 
-which  henceforth  for  brevity  I  shall  call  (adopting  the  hypothesis 
already  explained,  which  seems  to  me  undoubtedly  true)  the 
'  initial  plane.'  Each  twinning  is  followed,  I  believe,  by  a  counter- 
twinning  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it;  at  all  events  Lord 
f  Bayleigh's  observations^  prove  that  the  whole  number  of  twinnings 
'.and  counter-twinnings  in  a  thin  disturbed  stratum  of  the  crystal 
on  one  side  of  the  main  central  twin-plane  is  generally,  perhaps 
always,  even;  so  that,  except  through  some  comparatively  very 
small  part  or  parts  of  the  whole  thickness,  the  crystal  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  or  initial  plane  is  homogeneous.  This  is  exactly 
the  generally  regular  growth  which  I  have  described  to  you  (§  39) 
as  interrupted  occasionally  or  accidentally  by  some  unexplained 
disturbing  cause,  but  with  an  essential  bias  to  the  homogeneous 
continuance  of  the  more  easy  or  natural  one  of  the  two  con- 
figurations. 

§  44.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  showing  you  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  the  iridescent  crystals  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  each  carefully  mounted  for  preservation  between  two  glass 
plates,  which  have  been  kindly  lent  to  us  for  this  evening  by 
Mr  Madan.     In  March,  1854,  Dr  W.  Bird  Herapath  sent  to 

*  Kature,  May  90,  ISSO. 

t  Philoiophieal  Magazine,  ISSS,  ieoond  hslf-jMur,  p.  S60. 
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Prof.  Stokes  some  ciyBtals  of  chlorate  of  potash  showing  thd 
brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  you  now  see,  and,  thirty  years 
later,  Prof.  E.  J.  Mills  recalled  his  attention  to  the  subject  by 
sending  him  ^a  fine  collection  of  splendidly  coloured  crystals 
"of  chlorate  of  potash  of  considerable  size,  several  of  the  plates 
*^  having  an  area  of  a  square  inch  or  more,  and  all  of  them  being  thick 
'^  enough  to  handle  without  difficulty."  The  consequence  was  that 
Stokes  made  a  searching  examination  into  the  character  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  gave  a  shoi*t  but  splendidly  interesting  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  I  have  already  told 
you.  The  existence  of  these  beautifully  coloured  crystals  had 
been  well  known  to  chemical  manufacturers  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  mention  of  them  was  to  be  found  in 
any  scientific  journal  or  treatise  prior  to  Stokes's  paper  of  1885. 
He  found  that  the  colour  was  due  to  twinnings  and  counter- < 
twinnings  in  a  very  thin  disturbed  stratum  of  the  crystal  showing 
itself  by  a  very  fine  line,  dark  or  glistening,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light  when  a  transverse  section  of  the 
plate  of  crystal  was  examined  in  a  microscope.  By  comparison 
with  a  spore  of  lycopodium  he  estimated  that  the  breadth  of  this 
line,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  disturbed  stratum  of  the 
crystal,  ranged  somewhere  about  the  one- thousandth  of  an  inch. 
He  found  that  the  stratum  was  visibly  thicker  in  those  crystals 
which  showed  red  colour  than  in  those  which  showed  blue.  He 
concluded  that  *'the  seat  of  the  coloration  is  certainly  a  thin 
twinned  stratum  "  (that  is  to  say,  a  homogeneous  portion  of  crystal 
between  a  twinning  and  a  counter-twinning),  and  found  that 
''a  single  twin-plane  docs  not  show  anything  of  the  kind." 

§  45.  A  year  or  two  later  Lord  Raylcigh  entered  on  the 
subject  with  an  exhaustive  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
reflection  of  light  at  a  twin-plane  of  a  crystal  {Philosophical 
Magazine,  September,  1888),  by  the  application  of  which,  in  a 
second  paper  "On  the  remarkable  Phenomenon  of  Crystalline 
Reflection  described  by  Prof.  Stokes,"  published  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  he  gave  what  seems 
certainly  the  true  explanation  of  the  results  of  Sir  George  Stokes's 
experimental  analysis  of  these  beuutiful  phenomena.  He  came 
very  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selective  quality  of  the 
iridescent  portion  of  the  crystal,  in  virtue  of  which  it  reflects 
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almost  totally  light  nearly  of  one  partioular  wave-length  for  one 
partioular  direction  of  incidence  (on  which  the  brilliance  of  the 
coloration  depends),  cannot  be  due  to  merely  a  single  twin-stratum, 
but  that  it  essentially  is  due  to  a  considerable  number  of  parallel 
twin-strata  at  nearly  equal  distances.  The  light  reflected  by  this 
complex  stratum  is,  for  any  particular  direction  of  incident  and 
reflected  ray,  chiefly  that  of  which  the  wave-length  is  equal  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  twinning  and  counter- 
twinning,  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  stratum  in  the  direction 
of  either  the  incident  or  the  reflected  ray. 

§  46.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  each  twinning  is  essentially 
followed  closely  by  a  counter-twinning.  Probably  three  or  four  of 
these  twin-strata  might  sufiSce  to  give  colour ;  but  in  any  of  the 
•brilliant  specimens  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  might 
probably  be  necessary  to  give  so  nearly  monochromatic  light  as 
was  proved  by  Stokes's  prismatic  analysis  of  the  colours  observed 
in  many  of  his  specimens.  The  disturbed  stratum  of  about  a  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thickness,  seen  by  him  in  the  microscope, 
amply  sufBces  for  the  5, 10,  or  100  half  wave-lengths  required  by 
Rayleigh's  theory  to  account  for  perceptible  or  brilliant  coloration. 
But  what  can  be  the  cause  of  any  approach  to  regular  periodicity 
in  the  structure  sufficiently  good  to  give  the  colours  actually 
observed?  Periodical  motion  of  the  mother-liquor  relatively  to 
the  growing  crystal  might  possibly  account  for  it  But  Lord 
Rayleigh  tells  us  that  he  tried  rocking  the  pan  containing  the 
solution  without  result  Influence  of  light  has  been  suggested, 
and  I  believe  tried,  also  without  result,  by  several  enquirers.  We 
know,  by  the  beautiful  discovery  of  Edniond  Becquerel,  of  the 
prismatic  colours  photographed  on  a  prepared  silver  plate  by  the 
solar  spectrum,  that  '  standing  waves '  (that  is  to  say,  vibrations 
with  stationary  nodes  and  stationary  places  of  maximum  vibration), 
due  to  co-existence  of  incident  and  reflected  waves,  do  produce 
such  a  periodic  structure  as  that  which  Rayleigh's  theory  shows 
capable  of  giving  a  corresponding  tint  when  illuminated  by  white 
light.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  not  to  think  that  light  may  be 
effective  in  producing  the  periodic  structure  in  the  crystallization 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  the  iridescence  is  dua  Still, 
experimental  evidence  seems  against  this  tempting  theory,  and 
we  must  perforce  be  content  with  the  question  unanswered:-* 
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What  oan  be  the  cause  of  5,  or  10»  or  100  pairs  of  twinning  and 
counter-twinning  following  one  another  in  the  crystallization  with 
sufficient  regularity  to  give  the  colour:  and  why»  if  there  are 
twinnings  and  counter-twinnings,  are  they  not  at  irregular  intervals, 
as  those  produced  by  Madan's  process,  and  giving  the  observed 
white  tinsel-like  appearance  with  no  coloration  ? 

§  47.  And  now  I  have  sadly  taxed  your  patience :  and  I  fear 
I  have  exhausted  it  and  not  exhausted  my  subject  I  I  feel  I  have 
not  got  half-way  through  what  I  hoped  I  might  be  able  to  put 
before  you  this  evening  regarding  the  molecular  structure  of 
crystals.  I  particularly  desired  to  speak  to  you  of  quarts  crystal 
'  with  its  ternary  symmetry  and  its  chirality*;  and  to  have  told 
you  of  the  etchingf  by  hydrofluoric  acid  which,  as  it  were, 
commences  to  unbuild  the  crystal  by  taking  away  molecule  after 
molecule,  but  not  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  primary  up-building ; 
and  which  thus  reveals  differences  of  tactics  in  the  alternate  fiices 
of  the  six-sided  pyramid  which  terminates  at  either  end,  some- 
times  at  both  ends,  the  six-sided  prism  constituting  genorally  the 
main  bulk  of  the  crystal.  I  must  confine  myself  to  giving  you 
a  geometrical  symbol  for  the  ternary  symmetry  of  the  prism  and 
its  terminal  pyramid. 

§  48.  Make  an  equilateral  equiangular  hexagonal  prism,  with 
its  diagonal  from  edge  to  edge  ninety-five  hundredths^  of  its 
length.  Place  a  number  of  these  close  together,  so  as  to  make 
up  a  hexagonal  plane  layer  with  its  sides  perpendicular  to  the 
sides  of  the  constituent  hexagonal  prisms:  see  fig.  15,  and 
imagine  the  semicircles  replaced  by  their  diameters.  Tou  see 
in  each  side  of  the  hexagonal  assemblage  edges  of  the  constituent 
prisms,  and  you  see  at  each  corner  of  the  assemblage  a  face  (not 
an  edge)  of  one  of  the  constituent  prisms.  Build  up  a  hexajjonal 
prismatic  assemblage  by  placing  layer  after  layer  over  it  with  the 
constituent  prisms  of  each  layer  vertically  over  those  in  the  layer 
below;  and  finish  the  assemblage  with  a  six-sided  pyramid  by 

*  Sm  footnote  to  |  93  above. 

t  Widmanetiitten,  1807.  LeydoU  (1S55),  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  15,  59,  T.  9,  10. 
Baamhaoer,  Pogg.  Ann.  186,  568  (1669);  140,  271;  142,  824;  145,  460;  150,jS19. 
^or  an  account  of  these  investigations  see  Mallard,  Trait4  di  Crystallograpkii 
(Paris,  1884),  Tome  n.  ohapitre  xvi. 

t  More  ezaotlj  -9525,  being  {  K0Qt39''  18' j  see]!  46. 
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building  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  prilkni  layer  after  layer  of 
diminishing  hexagonal  groupSi  each  leas  by  one  circumferential 
row  than  the  layer  below  it.  You  thus  have  a  crystal  of  precisely 
the  shape  of  a  symmetrical  specimen  of  rock  crystal,  with  the 
faces  of  its  terminal  pyramid  inclined  at  38"^  13'  to  the  faces  of 
the  prism  from  which  they  spring.  But  the  assemblage  thus 
constituted  has  '  senary '  (or  six-rayed)  symmetry.  To  reduce  this 
to  ternary  symmetry,  cut  a  groove  through  the  middle  of  each 
alternate  face  of  the  prismatic  molecule,  making  this  groove  in 
the  first  place  parallel  to  the  edges:  and  add  a  corresponding 
projection  or  fillet  to  the  middles  of  the  other  three  faces,  so  that 
two  of  the  cylinders  similarly  oriented  would  fit  together,  with 
the  projecting  fillet  on  one  side  of  one  of  them  entering  the  groove 
in  the  anti-corresponding  sido  of  the  other.  The  prismatic  portion 
of  the  assemblage  thus  formed  shows  (see  fig.  15),  on  its  alternate 


Fig.  15. 

edges,  fiices  of  molecules  with  projections  and  faces  of  niolecules 
with  grooves;  and  shows  only  orientiettional  differences  between 
alternate  feces,  whether  of  the  pyramid  or  of  the  prism.  Having 
gone  only  so  for  firom  'senary'  symmetry  we  have  exactly  the 
triple,  or  three-pair  anti-symmetry  required  for  the  piezo-electricity 
of  quartz  investigated  so  admirably  by  the  brothers  Curie*,  who 
found  that  a  thin  plate  of  quartz  crystal  cut  from  any  position 
per))endicular  to  a  pair  of  faces  of  a  symmetrical  crystal  becomes 

*  J.  and  P.  Oarie  and  0.  Friedel,  CompUi  Rendutt  1883,  1888, 1886, 1893. 
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po^tively  el«otrified  on  one  Bido  and  nogmtively  on  the  other 
when  pulled  in  a  directitm  perpendicular  to  thoM  raoea.  But  thia 
MHeinblago  has  not  the  ehiral  piezo- 
electric quality  diwovored  thcoroti- 
oally  by  Voij^t*,  and  experimentally 
in  quarts  and  in  tourmaline  by  himnclf 
and  Ricckef,  nor  the  woll-known  optic 
chiratity  of  quartx. 

§  49.  Change  now  the  diroctionit  of 
the  groovcii  and  fillots  to  ttithvr  u(  the 
obliquo  confif(urationH  nhown  in  (ij;.  10, 
which  I  call  right-hnndt-d,  bvcauiw  tho 

diroctionH  of  tho  pnyectiorw  uro  tim-       tttv*T.o».         EtivnnM. 
jfcntial  tothcthrcjMlHofBthnso-thniud  Fix.  lo.  Fig.  J7. 

right-hiuifM  ncruw,  and  fi^.  17  (loft- 

bunded).  Tlio  priHinit  with  their  fjroovea  and  filleta  will  Htill  all 
lit  together  if  they  are  all  ri^'ht-handMl,  or  all  left-handfid. 
fig.  18  shows  the  upper  aide  of  a  liexngonal  layer  of  an  asHcniblage 


Fi([.  18. 

thui  oompoied  of  the  right-handed  molecule  of  fig.  16.  Fig.  15 
unchanged,  still  represents  a  horizontal  section  through  the  centres 
of  the  moleculea    A  prism  built  up  of  such  layers,  and  finished 

*  ■■AUgunaliM  ThMtia  An  pfSio.  und  prnwleetriwbMi  EnelHiBiuigtii.aB 
KqnUUm,"  W.  Voist,  Ksnigl.  OutlUcha/i  dtr  Wit»tnwhajtt»  vt  OJMliiif**,  AngOBl 
S,  ISBO. 

t  WUdtwkMut'i  AtMaUn,  1B93,  xlv.  p.  03S, 
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at  each  end  with  a  pyramid  according  to  the  rule  of  1 48,  has  all 
the  qualities  of  ternary  chiral  symmetry  required  for  the  pieso- 
electricity  of  quartz;  for  the  orientational  differences  of  the 
alternate  pairs  of  prismatic  &ces;  for  the  absolute  difference 
between  the  alternate  pairs  of  faces  of  each  pyramid  which  are 
shown  in  the  etching  by  hydrofluoric  acid;  for  the  merely 
orientational  difference  between  the  parallel  fitces  of  the  two 
pyramids;  and  for  the  well-known  chiro-optic*  property  of  quartz. 
Look  at  two  contiguous  faces  A,  B  of  our  geometrical  model 
quartz  crystal  now  before  you,  with  its  axis  vertical  You  will 
see  a  difference  between  them :  turn  it  upside  down ;  B  will  be 
undistinguishable  from  what  A  was,  and  A  will  be  undistinguish- 
able  fit>m  what  B  was.  Look  at  the  two  terminal  pyramids,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  face  above  A  and  the  face  below  B  are 
identical  in  quality,  and  that  they  differ  from  the  face  above  B 
and  below  A,  This  model  is  composed  of  the  right-handed 
constituent  molecules  shown  in  fig.  16,  It  is  so  placed  before 
you  that  the  edge  of  the  prismatic  part  of  the  assemblage  nearest 
to  you  shows  you  filleted  faces  of  the  prismatic  moleculea  You 
see  two  pyramidal  faces;  the  one  to  your  right  band,  over  B, 
presents  complicated  projections  and  hollows  at  the  corners  of  the 
constituent  molecules;  and  the  pyramidal  face  next  your  left 
hand,  over  A,  presents  their  unmodified  comers.  But  it  will  be 
the  face  next  your  left  hand  which  will  present  the  complex 
bristling  comers,  and  the  face  next  your  right  hand  that  will 
present  the  simple  comers  if,  for  the  model  before  you,  you 
substitute  a  model  composed  of  left-handed  molecules;  such  as 
those  shown  in  fig.  17. 

§  50.  To  give  all  the  qualities  of  symmetry  and  anti-symmetry 
of  the  pyro-electric  and  piezo-electric  properties  of  tourmaline, 
make  a  hollow  in  one  terminal  face  of  each  of  our  constituent 
prisms,  and  a  corresponding  projection  in  its  other  terminal 
face. 

§  51.  Coming  back  to  quartz,  we  can  now  understand  perfectly 
the  two  kinds  of  macling  which  are  well  known  to  mineralogists 
as  being  found  in  many  natural  specimen^  of  the  crystal,  and 
which  I  call  respectively  the  orientational  macling,  and  the  chiml 
macling.    In  the  orientational  macling  all  the  crystalline  molecules 

*  OeneraUj  miaeaUed  *  rotational.' 
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are  right-handed^  or  all  left*handed ;  but  through  all  of  aome  part 
of  the  crystal^  each  of  our  oomponeut  hexagonal  prisma  is  turned 
found  its  axis  through  60^  from  the  position  it  would  have  if  the 
structure  were  homogeneous  throughout.  In  each  of  the  two  parts 
the  structure  is  homogeneous,  and  possesses  all  the  electric  and 
optic  properties  which  any  homogeneous  portion  of  quartz  crystal 
presents^  and  the  facial  properties  of  natural  uncut  crystal  shown 
in  the  etching  by  hydrofluoric  acid ;  but  there  is  a  discontinuity 
at  the  interface,  not  generally  plane  between  the  two  parts,  which 
in  our  geometrical  model  would  be  shown  by  non-fittings  between 
the  molecules  on  the  two  sides  of  the  interface,  while  all  the 
contiguous  molecules  in  one  part,  and  all  the  contiguous  molecules 
in  the  other  part,  fit  into  one  another  perfectly.  In  chiral  macling, 
which  is  continually  found  in  amethystine  quartz,  and  sometimes 
in  ordinary  clear  quartz  crystab,  some  parts  are  composed  of  right- 
lianded  molecules,  and  others  of  left-handed  molecules.  It  is  not 
known  whether,  in  this  chiral  macling,  there  is  or  there  is  not 
also  the  orientational  macling  on  the  two  sides  of  each  interface ; 
but  we  may  say  probably  not ;  because  we  know  that  the  orienta- 
tional macling  occurs  in  nature  without  any  chiral  macling,  and 
because  there  does  not  seem  reason  to  expect  that  chiral  macling 
would  imply  orientational  macling  on  the  two  sides  of  the  samo 
interface.  I  would  like  to  have  spoken  to  you  more  of  this  most 
interesting  subject;  and  to  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  some 
of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  suppositions  we  can  nutke  as 
to  the  chemical  forces  (or  electrical  forces,  which  probably  means 
the  same  thing)  concerned  in  a  single  chemical  molecule  of  quartz 
SiOs,  and  acting  between  it  and  similar  neighbouring 
molecules,  would  lead  essentially  to  these  molecules 
coming  together  in  triplets,  each  necessarily  either  right- 
handed  or  left-handed,  but  with  as  much  probability  of 
one  configuration  as  of  the  other:  and  to  have  shown 
you  that  these  triplets  of  silica  3(SiOt)  can  form  a 
crystalline  molecule  with  all  the  properties  of  ternary  j^  19^ 
chiral  symmetry,  typified  by  our  grooved  hexagonal 
prisms,  and  can  build  up  a  quartz  crystal  by  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  I  should  like  also  to  have  suggested  and 
explained  the  possibility  that  a  right-handed  crystalline  molecule 
thus  formed  may,  in  natural  circumstances  of  high  temperature^ 
or  even  of  great  pressure,  become  changed  into  a  lell-handed 

T.  L.  Al 
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ciystalt  or  nice  vermk    My  watch,  however,  warns-  me  that  I  must 
not  enter  on  this  subject 

§  52.  Coming  back  to  mere  molecular  tactics  of  crystals, 
remark  that  our  assemblage  of  rounded,  thoroughly  scalene  totro« 
hedrons,  shown  in  the  stereoscopic  picture  (§  36,  fig.  13  above^ 
essentially  has  chirality  because  each  constituent  tetrahedron,  if 
wholly  scalene,  has  chirality*.  I  should  like  to  have  explained 
to  you  how  d  single  or  double  homogeneous  assemblage  of  points 
has  essentially  no  chirality,  and  how  three  assemblages  of  single 
points,  or  a  single  assemblage  of  triplets  of  points,  can  have 
chirality,  though  a  single  triplet  of  points  cannot  have  chimlity. 
I  should  like  indeed  to  have  brought  somewhat  thoroughly  before 
you  the  geometrical  theory  of  chirality;  and  in  illustration  to 
have  explained  the  conditions  under  which  four  points  or  two 
lines,  or  a  line  and  two  points,  or  a  combination  of  point,  line  and 
plane,  can  have  chirality:  and  how  a  homogeneous  assemblage 
of  non-chiral  objects  can  have  chirality ;  but  in  pity  I  forbear,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  extreme  patience  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  ma 

*  See  footnote  to  i  22  above. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

ON  THE  ELASTICITY  OF  A  CRYSTAL  ACCORDING 

TO  BOSCOVICH* 

§  1.  A  CRYSTAL  in  nature  is  essentially  a  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  equal  and  similar  molecules,  which  for  brevity  I 
shall  call  crystalline  molecules.  The  crystalline  molecule  may 
be  the  smallest  portion  which  can  be  taken  from  the  substance 
without  chemical  decomposition,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  the 
group  of  atoms  kept  together  by  chemical  affinity,  which  con* 
stitutes  what  for  brevity  I  shall  call  the  chemical  molecule;  or 
it  may  be  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  chemical 
molecules  kept  together  by  cohesive  force.  In  a  crystal  of  tartaric 
acid  the  crystalline  molecule  may  be,  and  it  seems  to  me  probably 
is,  the  chemical  molecule,  because  if  a  crystal  of  tartaric  acid  is 
dissolved  and  reorystaliised  it  always  remains  dextro-chiral.  In 
a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  soda,  as  has  boon  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Sir  George  Stokes,  the  crystalline  molecule  probably  consists  of 
h  group  ^f  two  or  more  of  the  chemical  molecules  constituting 
chlomte  of  soda,  because,  as  found  by  Marbachfy  crystals  of  tho 
substance  are  some  of  them  dextro-chiral  and  some  of  them  levo- 
chiral ;  and  if  a  crystal  of  cither  chirality  is  dissolved  tho  solution 
shows  no  chirality  in  its  action  on  pohiriHod  light ;  but  if  it  is 
rccrysti\llisod  the  ciystals  ara  found  to  bo  some  of  them  doxtro* 
chimi  and  some  of  them  lovo-chiral,  as  shown  both  by  their 
crystalline  forms  and  by  their  action  on  polarised  light  It  is 
poHsiblo,  however,  that  even  in  chlorate  of  soda  tho  crystalline 
molecule  may  be  the  chemical  molecule,  because  it  may  be  that' 
the  chemical  molecule  in  solution  has  its  atoms  relatively  mobile 
enough  not  to  remain  persistently  in  any  dextro-chiral  or  levo* 

*  From  Pah;.  R.  S.  Jvne  8, 1S03. 

t  Po0g.  AuM.  VoLxci.  pp.  483—487  (1864);  or  Ann,  de  Chimit,  Vol.  zun.  (lt.), 
pp.  252-.256. 
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chiml  grouping,  and  that  each  individual  ohemioal  molecule 
aettlea  into  either  a  dextro-chiral  or  levo*ohiral  configuration  in 
the  act  of  forming  a  crystal.  See  '^Molecular  Tactics/'  Oxford 
Lecture,  §  52,  reproduced  as  App.  H  in^  the  present  volume. 

§  2.  Certain  it  is  that  the  crystalline  molecule  has  a  chiral 
configuration  in  every  crystal  which  shows  cbinility  in  its  crystal- 
line form  or  which  produces  right-  or  left-handed  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  light  passing  through  it.  The  magnetic 
rotation  has  neither  right-handed  nor  left-handed  quality  (that  is 
to  say,  no  chirality).  This  was  perfectly  understood  by  Faraday 
and  made  clear  in-  his  writings,  yet  even  to  the  present  day  we 
frequently  find  the  chiral  rotation  and  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  classed  together  in  a  manner  agtiinst 
which  Faraday's  original  description  of  his  discovery  of  the 
rmagnetic  polarisation  contains  ample  warning. 

I" 

§  3.    These  questions,  however,  of  chirality  and  magnetic 

rotation  do  not  belong  to  my  present  subject,  which  is  merely 

the  forcive*  required  to  keep  a  crystal  homogeneously  strained 

to  any  infinitesimal  extent  from  the  condition  in  which  it  rests 

when  no  force  acts  upon  it  fit>m  without    In  the  elements  of 

the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticityf  we  find  that  this  foreive 

constitutes  what  is  called  a  homogeneous  stress,  and  is  specified 

completely  by  six  generalised  force-components,  pi,  p^,  !>»  •••!  j>«> 

which  are  related  to  six  corresponding  generalised  components 

of  strain,  ^,  ^,  «„...,  8^,  by  the  following  formulas: — 

where  to  denotes  the  work  required  per  unit  volume  to  alter  any 
portion  of  the  crystal  from  its  natural  unstressed  and  unstrained 
condition  to  any  condition  of  infinitesimal  homogeneous  stress  or 
strain : — 

dw  dw  .a\ 

^'-s; p^'dT. <^>' 

where ^  ,  ...i  -t"  denote  difTorential  coeiricients  on  the  supiK>Hition 

*  Thii  it  a  word  introduced  bj  mj  bfothor,  the  late  Profeeeor  Jamei  Tbomeon, 
to  deiignate  any  qrttem  of  forces. 

t  Phil.  Tram.  April  34,  1S56,  reprinted  in  Vol.  m.  Hath,  and  Phyt.  Papen 
(Sir  W.  Thomaon),  pp.  S4~113. 
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that  w  is  exprettaed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  functioD  of 

dw                dw  .^. 

*.-^-,..M^-j^ ••••^'* 

d  9 

where  j    i  •••*  J  "  denote  differential  coefficients  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  w  is  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 

1 4.  Each  crystalline  molecule  in  reality  certainly  experiences 
forcive  from  some  of  its  nearest  neighbours  on  two  sides,  and 
probably  also  from  next  nearest  neighbours  and  others.  What* 
over  the  mutual  forcive  between  two  mutually  acting  ciystalline 
molecules  is  in  reality,  and  however  it  is  produced,  whether  by 
continuous  pressure  in  some  medium,  or  by  action  at  a  distance, 
we  may  ideally  reduce  it,  according  to  elementary  statical 
principles,  to  two  forces,  or  to  one  single  force  and  a  couple  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  force.  Boscovich's  theory,  a  purely 
mathematical  idealism,  makes  each  crystalline  molecule  a  single 
point,  or  a  group  of  points,  and  assumes  that  there  is  a  mutual 
force  between  each  point  of  ono  crystalline  molecule  and  each 
point  of  neighbouring  crystalline  molecules,  in  the  line  joining  the 
two  points.  The  very  simplest  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  crystal  is  a 
homogeneous  gi*oup  of  single  points.  The  next  simplest  idea  is  a 
homogeneous  group  of  double  points. 

§  5.  In  the  present  communication,  I  demonstrate  tliat,  if 
we  take  the  very  simplest  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  crystal*  a 
homogeneous  group  of  single  points,  we  find  essentially  six 
rclations  between  the  twenty-one  coefficients  in  the  quadratic 
function  expressing  w,  whether  in  terms  of  «,,.••,«,  or  of  pi»  ..mA- 
These  six  relations  are  such  that  incompressibility,  that  is  to  say 
infinite  resistance  to  change  of  bulk,  involves  infinite  rigidity.  In 
the  particular  case  of  an  equilateral*  homogeneous  assemblage 
with  such  a  law  of  forco  as  to  give  equal  rigidities  for  all  directions 
of  shearing,  those  six  isolations  give  lik  a  5h,  which  is  the  relation 

*  That  is  to  say,  an  asaemblage  la  whioh  the  lines  from  any  point  to  three 
neighbours  nearest  to  it  and  nearest  to  one  another  are  ineUned  at  GO*  to  one  another; 
and  these  neighbours  are  at  equal  distances  from  it.  This  implies  that  each  point 
has  twelve  equidistant  nearest  neighbours  around  it,  and  that  any  tetrahedron  of 
four  nearest  neighbours  has  for  its  four  faces  four  equilateral  triangles. 
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found  by  Navier  and  Pomaon  in  their  Bosooviohian  theory  foi 
i8otropi9  elasticity  in  a  solid.  This  relation  was  shown  by  Stokci 
to  be  violated  by  many  real  homogeneous  isotropic  substances, 
such,  for  example,  as  jelly  and  india-rubber,  which  oppose  so  great 
resistance  to  compression  and  so  small  resistance  to  change  ol 
shape,  that  we  may,  with  but  little  practical  error,  consider  them 
as  incompressible  elastic  solids. 

§  6.  I  next  demonstrate  that  if  we  take  the  next  simplest 
Boeoovichian  idea  for  a  crystal,  a  homogeneous  group  of  double 
points,  we  can  assign  very  simple  laws  of  variation  of  the  forces 
between  the  points  which  shall  give  any  arbitrarily  assigned  value 
to  each  of  the  twenty-one  coeflScients  in  either  of  the  quadmtic 
expressions  for  w. 

§  7.  I  consider  particularly  the  problem  of  assigning  sucli 
values  to  the  twenty-one  coefficients  of  either  of  the  quaclmtic 
formulas  as  shall  render  the  solid  incompressible.  This  is  u^osl 
easily  done  by  taking  w  as  a  quadratic  function  of  /),,  ...,  j>c,  anc 
by  taking  one  of  these  generalised  stress  components,  say  p«,  ai 
uniform  positive  or  negative  pressure  in  all  directions.  Thii 
makes  ^  uniform  compression  or  extension  in  all  directions,  am 
makes  «i» ...,«!  five  distortional  components  with  no  change  o 
bulk.  The  condition  that  the  solid  shall  be  incompressible  ii 
then  simply  that  the  coefficients  of  the  six  tenns  involving  p^  an 
each  of  them  zero.  Thus,  the  expression  for  w  becomes  morelj 
a  quadratic  function  of  the  five  distortional  stress-componcntii 
Pit  ••Mi'if  ^vith  fifteen  independent  coefficients :  and  equations  (3 
of  §  3  above  express  the  five  distortional  components  as  linca 
functions  of  the  five  stress-components  with  these  fifteen  in 
dependent  coefficients. 

Added  July  18,  1893. 

§  8.  To  demonstrate  the  propositions  of  §  5,  let  OX,  OY,  01 
be  three  mutually  perpendicular  lines  through  any  point  0  of  i 
homogeneous  assemblage,  and  let  x,y,zhe  the  coordinated  of  an; 
other  point  P  of  the  assemblage,  in  its  unstrained  condition.  A 
it  is  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  single  points  that  we  are  noi 
considering,  there  must  be  another  point  P',  whose  coordinate 
are  —  «,  —  y,  —  jf.  Let  (x  +  S«,  y  +  Sy,  s  +  Bz)  be  the  coordinate 
of  the  altered  position  of  P  in  any  condition  of  infinitesima 
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strain^  specified  by  the  six  symbols  e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  o,  according  to 
the  notation  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  PhUonpky^  YoL  L. 
Ft  IL,  §  669.  In  this  notation,  e»  /  g  denote  simple  infinitesinial 
elongations  parallel  to  OX^  OY.  OZ  respectively;  and  a,  b,  e 
infinitesimal  changes  from  the  right  angles  between  three  pairs 

*  of  planes  of  the  substance,  which,  in  the  unstrained  condition,  aro 
parallel  to  (XOY,  XOZ).  (YOZ.  YOX\  (ZOX,  ZOY)  respectively 
(all  angles  being  measured  in  terms  of  the  radian).  The  definitioa 
of  a,  6,  c  may  be  given,  in  other  woi-ds,  as  follows,  with  a  taken  as 
example :  a  denotes  the  differcnce  of  component  motions  parallel 
to  OF  of  two  planes  of  the  substance  at  unit  distance  asunder, 
kept  parallel  to  YOX  during  the  displacement ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  difference  of  component  motions  parallel  to  OZ  of 
two  planes  at  unit  distance  asunder  kept  parallel  to  ZOX  during 
the  displacement.  To  avoid  the  unnecessary  consideration  of 
rotational  displacement,  we  shall  suppose  the  displacement  corre- 
sponding to  the  strain-component  a  to  consist  of  elongation 
perpendicular  to  OX  in  the  plane  through  OX  bisecting  YOZ^ 
and  shrinkage  perpendicular  to  OX  in  the  plane  through  OX 
perpendicular  to  that  bisecting  plane.    This  displacement  gives 

*  no  contribution  to  &p,  and  contributes  to  Sy  and  Bz  respectively 
^az  and  ^atf.  Hence,  and  dealing  similarly  with  6  and  c,  and 
taking  into  account  the  contributions  of  e,  /,  g,  we  find 

&»  sa  ex*  +  i  {bz  +  cj/Y 

Bg^fff  +  iicx  +  az)  (4X 

iz^gz+^(ay  +  bx\ 

§  9.  In  our  dynamical  treatment  below,  the  following  formulas, 
in  which  powers  higher  than  Hcjuarcs  or  products  of  the  infini- 
tesimal ratios  Bx/r,  5y/r,  8z/r  (r  denoting  OP)  aro  neglected,  will 
be  found  useful. 

7  = ^ +  * ^ i[ ^ )  —(^> 

Now  by  (4)  we  have 

xBa+yBg-i'zBz^eaf+fjll^-^gz^  +  ags  +  bzx  +  cxy  ...(6), 
and 
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Unng  (e)  and  (7)  m  (5X  WO  find 
— -r-*(«a^+/«i+^i«+oyi+6j*+0(ry)+0'(«,/,  g,  o,  6,  o)...(8), 

where  a  denotes  a  quadratic  function  of  tf,  f,  &a,  with  coefficients 
as  follows  >— ' 

Coefficient  of  \f  is  jj—  ^  '         \ 


6o        1»?-^ 


V 


(9) 


»» 


»> 


l> 


/ 


and  oonresponding  symmetricai  expressions  for  the  other  fifteen 
coeffidenta. 

§  10.  Going  hack  now  to  §  3;  let  us  find  w,  the  work  per  unit 
volume,  required  to  alter  our  homogeneous  assemblage  firom  its 
unstrained  condition  to  the  infinitesimally  strained  condition 
specified  by  a,  /  g,  a,  b,  e.  Let  ^  (r)  be  the  work  required  to 
bring  two  points  of  the  system  from  an  infinitely  great  distance 
asunder  to  distance  r.  This  W  what  I  shall  call  the  mutual 
potential  eneigy  of  two  points  at  distance  n  What  I  shall  now 
call  the  potential  energy  of  the  whole  system,  and  denote  by  W, 
is  the  total  work  which  must  be  done  to  bring  all  the  points  of  it 
from  infinite  mutual  distances  to  their  actual  positions  in  the 
system ;  so  that  we  have 

Tr-i22^(r) (10). 

where  2^(r)  denotes  the  sum  of  the  values  of  ^(r)  for  the 
distances  between  any  one  point  0,  and  all  the  others;  and 
S2^(r)  denotes  the  sum  of  these  sums  with  the  point  0  taken 
successively  at  every  point  of  the  system.  In  this  double  sum- 
mation ^(r)  is  taken  twice  over,  whence  the  factor  ^  in  the 
formula  (10). 
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§  11.  Suppose  DOW  the  law  of  foroe  to  be  such  that  ^(r) 
vanishes  for  every  value  of  r  greater  than  p\  where  X  denotes 
the  distance  between  any  one  point  and  its  nearest  neighbour, 
and  p  any  small  or  large  numeric  exceeding  unity,  and  limited 
only  by  the  condition  that  p\  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  whole  assembkge.  This,  and  the 
homogeneousness  of  our  assemblage,  imply  that,  except  through 
a  very  thin  surface  layer  of  thickness  yX,  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  diameters  of  the  assemblage,  every  point  ex- 
periences the  same  set  of  balancing  forces  from  neighbours  as 
every  other  point,  whether  the  system  be  in  what  we  have  called 
its  unstiuincd  condition  or  in  any  condition  whatever  of  homo- 
geneous strain.  This  strain  is  not  of  necessity  an  infinitely  small 
strain,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proposition  just  stated,  although  in 
our  mathematical  work  we  limit  ourselves  to  strains  which  are 
infinitely  small. 

§  12.  Remark  also  that  if  the  whole  system  be  given  as  a 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  any  specified  description,  and  if  all 
p<nnts  in  the  surface-layer  be  held  by  externally  applied  forces  in 
their  positions  as  constituents  of  a  finite  homogeneous  assemblage, 
the  whole  assemblage  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence 
of  mutual  forces  between  the  points ;  because  the  force  exerted  on 
auy  point  0  by  any  point  P  is  balanced  by  the  equal  and  opposite 
force  exerted  by  the  point  P'  at  equal  distance  on  the  opposite 
side  of  .0. 

§  13.  Neglecting  now  all  points  in  the  thin  surface  layer, 
let  N  denote  the  whole  number  of  points  in  the  homogeneous 
assemblage  within  it.  We  have,  in  §  10,  by  reason  of  the  homo- 
geneousness of  the  assemblage, 

22^(r)-i\r2^(r) (IIX 

and  equation  (10)  becomes 

W^^Nl4(r) (12)l 

Hence,  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

Sir-l-y2{f(r)Sr-hif' (r)«i^} (IS); 

and  using  (8)  in  this,  and  remarking  that  if  (as  in  §  14  below)  w« 
take  the  Volume  of  our  assemblage  as  unity,  so  that  N  is  the 
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number  of  poinU  per  unit  Yolumo^  iW  becomes  the  w  of  §3; 
we  find 

■ 

+r^'(r)gr(e,/,^,a,6,o) 

§  14.  Let  U8  now  suppose,  for  simplicity,  the  whole  assemblage, 
in  its  unstrained  condition,  to  be  a  cube  of  unit  edge,  and  lot  P  bo 
the  sum  of  the  normal  components  of  the  oztraneous  forces  applied 
to  the  points  of  the  surface-layer  in  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cube. 


Fig.  1. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  cube,  as  a  whole,  requires  an  equal  and 
opposite  normal  component  P  in  the  opposite  face  of  the  cube. 
Similarly,  lot  Q  and  R  denote  the  sums  of  the  normal  components 
of  extraneous  force  on  the  two  other  pairs  of  faces  of  the  cube. 
Let  T  be  the  sum  of  tangential  components,  parallel  to  OZ^  of  the 
extraneous  forces  on  either  of  the  YZ  faces.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  cube  as  a  whole  requires  four  such  forces  on  the  four  faces 
parallel  to  OY,  constituting  two  balancing  couples,  us  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  Similarly,  we  must  have  four 
balancing  tangential  forces  8  on  the  four  faces  paittUcl  to  OX^ 
and  four  tangential  forces  U  on  the  four  faces  parallel  to  OZ. 

§  15.  Considering  now  an  infinitely  small  change  of  stmin  in 
the  cube  from  (e,  /,  g,  a,  6,  c)  to  (e-l-(2^,  f+df,  g^dg,  a  +  cirt, 
(+<{b>  c+(2c);  the  work  required  to  pix)duce  it,  as  we  see  by 


■ 
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ootmidcring  the  definitions  of  the  displacements  e^/,  g^  a,  b,  e, 
eiplained  above  in  §  8,  is  as  folio ws, 

dw'^Pde-^Qd/'^Rdg'^'Sda  +  Tdb+Udo (15). 

Honce  we  have 


P^dw/de;         Q^dwldf\         R^dw/dgi 
S'^dw/da;         T^dwjdb;  U^^dw/do 


;L.(16X 


Hence,  by  (14),  and  taking  Z,  Z  to  denote  linear  fiinotions,  we 
find 

^  J^  ^  ,  (17), 

and  symmetrical  expressions  for  Q,  R,  T,  U. 

§  16.  Let  now  our  condition  of  aero  strain  be  one^  in  which 
no  extraneous  force  is  required  to  prevent  the  assemblage  fiom 
leaving  it  We  must  have  P»0,  Q«0,  /Z-0,  S^^O,  r«0, 
U^O,  when  e»0, /-O,  flf«0,  a«0,  6bO,  o«0.  Hence,  by 
(17),  and  the  other  four  symmetrical  fonnulsB,  we  see  that 


r 


afm'O, 


S*'<''y-o, 


,•-0,      s*'fc)„.o. 


r 


...(18). 


r    ^^  r 

Honco,  in  the  summation  for  all  the  points  «,  y,  ^,  between 
which  and  the  point  0  there  is  force,  we  see  that  the  first  term  of 

the  summed  coefiicients  in  q,  given  by  (9)  above,  vanishes  in 

every  case,  except  those  of  ^  and  ea,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
only  a  single  term;  and  thus  from  (9)  and  (14)  we  find  . 


A 


.(19), 


where 


-r^'(r)  +  r^"(r)-w 


.(20). 


*  Tht  Motideratlon  of  (he  eqailibrium  of  the  thin  surf aoe  layer,  in  theee  eimim* 
■tMiees,  under  the  infloenoe  of  merely  their  proper  matcukl  forces.  Is  eioeeding^ 
hitecesting,  both  in  iU  relation  to  Laplace's  theory  of  capillaiy  attraction,  and  to  the 
^ysical  condition  of  the  faces  of  a  eiystal  and  of  surfsoes  of  irregular  fraetnra. 
But  it  matt  be  deferred.    [Bee  App.  J,  S§  29,  80.] 
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The  terms  given  explicitly  in  (10)  suffice  to  show  by  symmetry 
all  the  remaining  terms  represented  by  the  ^  &c." 

§  17.  Thus  we  see  that  with  no  limitation  whatever  to  the 
number  of  neighbours  acting  with  sensible  force  on  any  one 
point  0,  and  with  no  simplifying  assumption  as  to  the  law  of 
force,  we  have  in  the  quadratic  for  w  equal  values  for  the 
coefficients  of  y^  and  ^a';  ge  and  ^6*;  ef  and  ^c*;  bo  and  ea; 
oa  and  eb;  and  ab  and  ec  These  equalities  constitute  the  six 
relations  promised  for  demonstration  in  §  5. 

§  18.  In  the  particular  case  of  an  equilateral  assemblage, 
with  axes  OX,  OY^  OZ  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  opposite 
edges  of  a  tetrahedron  of  four  nearest  neighbours,  the  coefficicDts 
which  we  have  found  for  all  the  products  except^,  jjfe,  e/* clearly 
vanish;  because  in  the  complete  sum  for  a  single  homogeneous 
equilateral  assemblage  we  have  tx,  ty,  ±z  in  the  symmetrical 
terms.    Hence,  and  because  for  this  case 

2«p-2«^-2*^.  aad  S-^^^-S-^^J-S-""/ ...(21). 

(19)  becomes 
««ia(*'+/*+ii')  +  JS(^+^  +  «/)  +  in(o»+6'+<J')...(22), 

where  a-J^2«^,  and  18 - n  =  i-VSw ?'**' (23). 

§19.  Looking  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philo8a^% 
§  695  (7)*,  we  see  that  the  38  of  that  formula  is  now  proved  to 
be,  in  our  present  simplest  form  of  Boscovichian  assumption,  cciual 
to  the  n  of  our  present  formula  (22)  which  denotes  the  rigidity- 
modulus  relative  to  shearings  parallel  to  the  planes  YOZ,  ZOX, 
XOY:  and  that  if  we  denote  by  ni  the  rigidity-modulus  relative 
to  shearing  parallel  to  planes  through  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  cutting 
(OY,  OZ),  (OZ,  OX),  (OX,  OY)  at  angles  of  45^  and  if  k  denote 
the  compressibility-modulus,  we  have 


} 


*  This  formtiU  it  given  for  (h«  ease  of  a  body  whieh  is  wholly  isotropie  in  respeoi 
to  eUstteity  modnloses;  but  from  the  investigation  in  |f  6S1,  6S2  we  see  that  our 
present  formnla,  (32)  or  (25),  expresses  the  elastie  energy  (or  the  ease  of  an  elasiio 
solid  possessing  enbio  isotropy  with  nneqnal  rigidities,  N|,  n,  in  respect  to  these  two 
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and  the  previoiu  expreasion  for  the  elastic  energy  of  the  strained 
solid  becomes,  for  the  case  of  cubic  symmetry  without  any  re* 
striction, 

+  ii(a»  +  6>  +  c») (25X 

§  20,    Comparing  this  with  (22),  for  our  present  restricted 

case,. we  find 

SI;«2it,  +  3n (26X 

This  remarkable  relation  between  the  two  rigidities  and  the 
compressibility  of  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage  of 
BoHcovich  atoms  was  announced  without  proof  in  §  27  of  my 
paper  on  the  ''Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter*."  In  it  n 
denotes  what  I  called  the  facial  rigidity,  being  rigidity  relative 
to  shearings  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  principal  cubef :  and  ti^ 
the  diagonal  rigidity,  being  rigidity  relative  to  shearings  parallel 
to  any  of  the  six  diagonal  planes  through  jiairs  of  mutually 
remotest  panUlel  edges  of  the  same  cube.  By  (24)  and  (23)  wo 
see  that  if  the  law  of  force  be  such  that 

2-^=321.  Jff m 

• 

we  have  n^nu  and  the  body  constituted  by  the  assemblage  is 
wholly  isotropic  in  its  elastic  quality.  In  this  cose  (2C)  becomes 
Sk »  on,  as  found  by  Navier  and  Poisson ;  and  thus  we  complete 
the  demonstration  of  the  statements  of  §  5  above. 

§  21.  A  case  which  is  not  uninteresting  in  respect  to  Boseo- 
vichian  theory,  and  which  is  very  intei^csting  indeed  in  respect  to 
mechanical  engineering  (of  which  the  relationnhip  with  Bosoo- 
vich's  theoiy  has  been  pointed  out  and  beautifully  illustrated 
by  M.  Brillouin|),  is  the  case  of  an  equilateral  homogeneous 
assemblage  with  forces  only  between  each  point  and  its  twelve 
equidistant  nearest  noighboura  The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  2) 
repi*csonts  the  point  0  and  three  of  its  twelve  nearest  neighbours 


*  i).  «S.  £.  Proc.t  Joly,  1889;  Art.  icni.  of  my  Malh.  and  Pky$.  Papen^ 

Vol.  HI. 

t  That  if  lo  My,  a  eabe  whoaa  edges  are  parallel  to  the  three  ]iatn  of  oppoailt 
edges  of  a  tetrahedron  of  four  nearest  neighboars. 

t  Con/^rtMeM  ScientifiquiM  et  AlloeuUcm  (Lord  Kelvin),  tradaites  et  anaot£cs; 

P.  L.n0i>1  «t  \t   n,iiiAtiin  .  P&Wa   IftftS.  nn.  320 SSS. 
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(tbeir  distances  X),  being 
principal  cnbe  shown  in 
nearest  neighbours  (theii 
ooraera  of  the  cube  neoi 
cnbe,  three  other  neighb 
nesiest  (tbeir  distaiices  ' 
three  remote  sulcs  of  t1 
next-nexi-tkeareBt  neighlc 


§  22.    Confining  oai 

we  see  that  the  nine  n^tl 

of  squares  obtained  by 

distances  bej'ond  0  and  < 

fines  so  obtained    To  k 

cubes  placed  together,  t 

comer  at  0.    The  pairs 

each  of  the  three  plane 

ehnnigh  0;  and  the  cc 

twelve  nearest  neighboun 

of  each  of  them  from  0, 

these  ttrelro  points  as  fc 


*      !**■ 
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§  23.  Suppose  DOW  0  to  experience  force  only  from  ita  twelve 
nearest  neighbours :  the  summations  S  of  §  18  (23)  will  include 
just  these  twelve  points  with  equal  values  of  «j,  which  we  shall 
denote  by  «r«,  for  all.  These  yield  eight  terms  to  2  (^V^X  ^^^ 
four  to  S  (y'^V^**)  >  ^^^  ^^^  value  of  each  term  in  these  sums  is  ^. 
Thus  we  find  that 

a«i\r«r,,  and  58»n«  JJ^w. (29). 

Hence  and  by  (24),  we  see  that 

Ui^^n (30). 

Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  result  that,  relatively  to  the 
principal  cube,  the  diagonal  rigidity  is  half  the  facial  rigidity 
when  each  point  experiences  force  only  from  its  twelve  nearest 
neighbours.  This  proposition  was  announced  without  proof  in 
§  28  of  **  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter^*' 

§  24.  Suppose  now  the  points  in  the  middles  of  the  faces  of 
the  cubes  which  in  the  equilateral  assembkige  are  O's  twelve 
equidistant  nearest  neighbours  to  be  removed,  and  the  assemblage 
to  consist  of  points  in  simplest  cubic  order;  that  is  to  say,  of 
Boscovicbian  points  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  three  sets 
of  equidistant  parallel  planes  dividing  space  into  cubes.  Fig.  2 
shows  0 ;  and,  at  X,  F,  Z,  three  of  the  six  equidistant  nearest 
neighbours  which  it  has  in  the  simple  cubic  arrangement 
Keeping  X  with  the  same  signification  in  respect  to  fig.  2  as 
before,  wo  have  now  for  the  cooidinates  of  O's  six  nearest 
ucighboura : 

(X  V2,  0,  0),  (0,  X  V2.  0),  (0,  0,  X  V2), 

(-  X  V2,  0,  0),  (0,  -  X  V2.  0).  (0,  0,  -  X  V2). 

Hence,  and  denoting  by  oi  the  value  of  «  for  this  ca.se,  we 
find,  by  §  18  (23), 

^  s  i^«ri  and  90  s  n  -  0   (31). 

The  explanation  of  n  >■  0  (facial  rigidity  zero)  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  that  a  cube  having  for  its  edges  twelve  equal  straight 
bars,  with  their  ends  jointed  by  threes  at  the  eight  corners,  affords 
no  resistance  to  change  of  the  right  angles  of  its  faces  to  acute 
and  obtuse  angles. 

*  Math,  and  PhyB.  Papen,  Vol.  in.  p.  40S. 
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§  25.  Replacing  now  the  Bosoovich  points  in  the  middles  of 
the  &ees  of  the  eubes,  from  which  we  supposed  them  temporarily 
annulled  in  §  24 ;  putting  the  results  of  §  23  and  §  24  together ; 
and  using  (24)  of  §  19 ;  we  find  for  our  equilateral  homogeneous 
assemblage,  its  elosticity-modnluses  as  follows : — 

38-n-i-arw. (82), 

where,  as  we  see  by  §  16  (20)  above, 

^.-X^(X)-VFX  ) 

wi-XV2^(XV2)-2X»^'(\V2)) ^' 

F(r)  being  now  taken  to  denote  repulsion  between  any  two  of  the 
points  at  any  distance  r,  which,  with  ^  (r)  defined  as  in  §  10,  is 
the  meaning  of  —  ^'(r).  To  render  the  solid,  constituted  of  our 
homogeneous  assemblage,'  elastically  isotropic,  we  must,  by  §  19 
(24),  have  A-90»2n,  and  therefore,  by  (32), 

tx,«2«r, ....(34). 

By  (33)  we  see  that  the  distant  forces  contribute  to  n,,  and 
not  to  n. 

§  26.  The  last  three  of  the  six  equilibrium  equations,  §  16 
(18),  are  fiiliilled  in  virtue  of  symmetry  in  the  case  of  an  equi- 
lateral  assemblage  of  single  points  whatever  be  the  law  of  force 
between  them,  and  whatever  be  the  distance  between  any  point 
and  its  nearest  neighbours.  The  first  three  of  them  require  in 
the  case  of  §  23  that  F(\) » 0 ;  and  in  the  case  of  (24)  that 
J'(XV2)»0,  results  of  which  the  interpretation  is  obvious  and 
important.  ; 

§  27.  The  first  three  of  the  six  equilibrium  equations,  §  16 
(18),  applied  to  the  case  of  §  25,  yield  the  following  equation  >— 

Vi^(XV2)  — -P(X) (35); 

that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  repulsion  or  attraction  between  each 
point  and  its  twelve  nearest  neighbours,  there  is  attraction  or 
repulsion  of  V2  of  its  amount  between  each  point  and  its  six 
next-nearest  neighbours,  unless  there  are  also  forces  between 
more  distant  points.  This  result  is  easily  verified  by  simple 
synthetical  and  geometrical  considerations  of  the  equilibrium 
between  .a  point  and  its  twelve  nearest  and  six  next-nearest 
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neighbours  ia  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage.    The 
sideraiion  of  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  in  respect 
to,  and  in  illustration  of,  the  engineering  of  jointed  structures 
with  redundant  links  or  tie-struta 

§  28.  Leaving,  now,  the  case  of  an  equilateral  homogeneous 
assemblage,  let  us  consider  what  we  may  call  a  scalene  assemblage, 
that  is  to  say,  an  assemblage  in  which  there  are  three  sets  of 
parallel  rows  of  points,  determinately  fixed  as  follows,  according 
to  the  system  first  taught  by  Bravais*: — 

I.      Just  one  set  of  rows  of  points  at  consecutively  shortest 
distances  Xi. 

IL     Just  one  set  of  rows  of  points  st  consecutively  next- 
shortest  distances  X9. 

IIL  Just  one  set  of  rows  of  points  at  consecutive  distances  \ 
shorter  than  those  of  all  other  rows  not  in  the  plane 
of  L  and  IL 

To  the  condition  X9  >  X9  >  Xi  we  may  add  the  condition  that 
none  of  the  angles  between  the  three  sets  of  rows  is  a  right  angle, 
in  order  that  our  assemblage  may  be  what  we  may  call  wholly 
scalene. 

§  29.    Let  A'OA,  FOB,  COO  be  the  primary  rows  thus 

determinately  found  having  any  chosen  point,  0,  in  common ;  we 

have 

A'O^OA^\\ 

BO  -  OB  « 5^1  (36). 

0'0»0(7-X,J 

Thus  A'  and  A  are  O's  nearest  neighbours ;  and  ff  and  B,  (7s 
next-nearest  neighbours;  and  C  and  (7,  ffs  nearest  neighbours 
not  in  the  plane  AOB.  (It  should  be  understood  that  there  may 
be  in  the  plane  AOB  points  which,  though  at  greater  distances 
from  0  than  B  and  ff,  are  nearer  to  0  than  are  0  and  0^) 

$  80.  Supposing,  now,  BOO,  BOC\  &c,  to  be  the  acute  angles 
between  the  three  lines  meeting  in  0;  we  have  two  equal  and 


*  Jimmal  di  VEeoU  PolyUchnique,  tome  six.  oahier  xsziii.  pp.  1— ISS;  Psria, 
ISfiO. 
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dichirally  atmilar^  tetrahedrons  of  each  of  which  each  of  the  four 
&ce8  is  a  scalene  acate-angled  triangle.  That  every  angle  in  and 
between  the  faces  is  acute  we  readily  see»  by  remembering  that 
OC  and  OC  are  shorter  than  the  distances  of  0  from  any  other  of 
the  points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  AOBf. 

§  31.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  engineering  of  an  incompressible 
elastic  solid  according  to  Boscovichi  it  is  convenient  now  to  con- 
sider a  special  case  of  scalene  tetrahedron,  in  which  perpendiculars 
from  the  four  comers  to  the  four  opposite  faces  intersect  in  one 
point.  I  do  not  know  if  the  species  of  tetrahedron  which  fulfils 
this  condition  has  found  a  place  in  geometrical  treatises,  but  I  am 
informed  by  Dr  Forsyth  that  it  has  appeared  in  Cambridge 
examination  papers.  For  my  present  purpose  it  occurred  to  me 
thus: — Let  QO,  QA,  QB,  QC  be  four  lines  of  given  lengths  drawn 
from  one  point,  Q.  It  is  required  to  draw  them  in  such  relative 
directions  that  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  OABO  is  a 
maximum.  Whatever  be  the  four  given  lengths,  this  problem 
clearly  has  one  real  solution  and  one  only;  and  it  is  such  that 
the  four  planes  BOC^  COA,  AOB,  ABC  are  cut  perpendicularly  by 
the  lines  AQ,  BQ,  CQ,  OQ^  respectively,  each  produced  through  Q. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  special  tetrahedron  is  defined  by  four 
lengths,  and  conclude  that  two  equations  among  the  six  edges 
of  the  tetrahedron  in  general  are  required  to  make  it  our  special 
tetrahedron. 

§  82.  Hence  we  see  the  following  simple  way  of  drawing  a 
special  tetrahedron.  Choose  as  data  three  sides  of  one  face  and 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  to  it  from  the  opposite  angle. 
The  planes  through  this  perpendicular,  and  the  angles  of  the 
triangle,  contain  the  perpendiculars  from  these  angles  to  the 
opposite  faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  therefore  cut  tlie_  opposite 
sides  of  the  triangle  perpendicularly.  (Thus,  parenthetically,  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  known  theorem  of  elementary  geometry  that 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  the 

*  Either  of  thete  may  be  innied  round  to  as  to  ooineide  with  the  image  of  the 
other  in  any  plane  mirror.  Either  may  be  called  a  pervert  of  the  other;  ai, 
aoeording  to  the  oaage  of  some  writers,  an  object  ie  called  a  pervert  of  another  if 
one  of  them  can  be  bronght  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the  other  in  a  plane 
minor  (as,  for  example,  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand). 

t  See  '•MolecoUr  Conttitntion  of  Matter,'*  |  (46),  (h),  (t),  MatK.  and  Phy$.  Papert, 
ToL  m.  pp.  412-418. 
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opposite  aides  intersect  in  one  point)  Let  ABO  be  the  clios^i 
triangle  and  S  the  point  in  which  it  is  cut  by  the  perpendicular 
from  0,  the  opposite  corner  of  the  tetrahedron.  AS,  BS,  CS^ 
produced  through  S,  cut  the  opposite  sides  perpendicularly^  and 
therefore  we  find  the  point  S  by  drawing  two  of  these  perpen- 
diculars and  taking  their  point  of  intersection.    The  tetrahedron 


Fig.  8. 

is  then  found  by  drawing  through  S  a  line  80  of  the  given 
length  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ABO.  (We  have,  again 
parenthetically,  an  interesting  geometrical  theorem.  The  per- 
pendiculars from  A,  B,  0  to  the  planes  of  OBO,  OCA,  OAB 
cut  OS  in  the  same  point;  SO  being  of  any  arbitrarily  chosen 
length.) 

§  33.  I  wish  now  to  show  how  an  incompressible  homogeneous 
solid  of  wholly  oblique  crystalline  configuration  can  be  constructed 
without  going  beyond  Boscovich  for  material  Consider,  in  any 
scalene  assemblage,  the  plane  of  the  Hue  A^OA  through  any 
point  0  and  its  nearest  neighbours,  and  the  line  ROB  through 
the  same  point  and  its  next-nearest  neighbours.  To  fix  the  ideas, 
and  avoid  circumlocutions,  we  shall  suppose  this  plane  to  be 
horizontal  Consider  the  two  parallel  planes  of  points  nearest 
to  the  plane  above  it  and  below  it  The  comer  C  of  the  acute- 
angled  tetrahedron  OABC,  which  we  have  been  considering,  is 
one  of  the  points  in  one  of  the  two  nearest  parallel  planes,  that 
above  A  OB  we  shall  suppose.  And  the  comer  C  of  the  equal 
and  dichirally  similar  tetrahedron  OA'ffC  is  one  of  the  points  in 
the  nearest  parallel  plane  below.  All  the  points  in  the  plane 
through  0  are  corners  of  equal  tetrahedrons  chirally  similar  to 
OABC,  and  standing  on  the  horizontal  triangles  oriented  as  BOA. 
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All  the  points  0*  in  the  nearest  plane  below  are  oomers  of  tetra* 
hedrona  ehirally  similar  to  OA'BC*  placed  downwards  on  the 
triangles  oriented  as  BOA\  The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron 
OABC  is  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped,  of  which  OA, 
OB,  OC  are  conterminous  edges.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
of  all  the  upward  tetrahedrons  having  thoir  bases  in  one  plane 
is  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  space  between  large  areas  of  these 
planes :  and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  all  the  ehirally  similar  tetra- 
hedrons, such  as  OABC,  is  ^  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
assemblage  through  any  larger  space.  Hence  any  homogeneous 
strain  of  the  assemblage  which  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the 
tetrahedrons  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  solid.  Let  tie-struts 
OQf  AQ,  BQ,  CQ  be  placed  between  any  point  Q  within  the 
tetrahedron  and  its  four  comers,  and  let  these  tie-struts  be 
mechanically  jointed  together  at  Q,  so  that  they  may  either  push 
or  pull  at  this  point  This  is  merely  a  mechanical  way  of  stating 
the  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  second  homogeneous  assemblage,  equal 
and  similarly  oriented  to  the  first  assemblage  and  placed  with 
one  of  its  points  at  Q,  and  the  others  in  the  other  corresponding 
positions  relatively  to  the  primary  assemblage.  When  it  is  done 
for  all  the  tetrahedrons  ehirally  similar  to  OABCy  we  find  four 
tie-strut  ends  at  every  point  0,  or  A,  or  i?,  or  C,  for  example, 
of  the  primary  assemblage.  Let  each  set  of  these  four  ends  be 
mechanically  jointed  together,  so  as  to  allow  either  push  or  pull. 
A  model  of  the  curious  structure  thus  formed  was  shown  at  the 
conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  of  June  7,  1893.  It  is  for 
three  dimensions  of  space  what  ordinary  hexagonal  netting  is  in 
a  plane. 

§  34.  Having  thus  constructed  our  model,  alter  its  shape 
until  we  find  its  volume  a  maximum.  This  brings  the  tetra- 
hedron, OABC,  to  be  of  the  special  kind  defined  in  §  31.  Suppose 
for  the  present  the  tie-struts  to  be  absolutely  resistant  against 
push  and  pull,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  each  of  constant  length.  This 
secures  that  the  volume  of  the  whole  assemblage  is  unaltered  by 
any  infinitesimal  change  of  shape  possible  to  it ;  so  that  we  have, 
in  fact,  the  skeleton  of  on  incompressible  and  inextensible  solid  ^ 

*  This  nsoli  WIS  given  for  an  eqailateml  teirahedronal  assemblage  in  |  67 
of  •«Moleoular  Oonstitution  of  Matter,*'  MatK  and  Phy$.  Paper»t  Vol.  ni.  pp.  435— 
42S. 
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Let  now  any  foroes  whatever^  subject  to  the  law  of  uniformity  in 
the  assemblage,  act  between  the  points  of  our  primary  assemblage 
(and,  if  we  please,  also  between  the  points  of  our  second  as- 
semblage; and  between  other  pairs  of  points  than  the  nearests 
of  the  two  assemblages).  Let  these  forces  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium ;  of  which  the  principle  is  described  in  §  16  and 
applied  to  find  the  equations  of  equilibrium  for  the  simple  case 
of  a  single  homogeneous  assemblage  there  considered.  Thus 
we  have  an  incompressible  elastic  solid;  and,  as  in  §  17  above, 
we  see  that  there  are  just  fifteen  independent  coefficients  in  the 
quadratic  function  of  the  strain-components  expressing  the  work 
required  to  produce  an  infinitesimal  strain.  Thus  we  realise  the 
result  described  in  §  7  above. 

§  35.  Suppose  now  each  of  the  four  tie-struts  to  be  not 
infinitely  resistant  against  change  of  length,  and  to  have  a  given 
modulus  of  longitudinal  rigidity,  which,  for  brevity,  we  shall  call 
its  stifTnesa  By  assigning  proper  values  to  these  four  stiffuessea, 
and  by  supposing  the  tetrahedron  to  be  freed  from  the  two  con- 
ditions making  it  our  special  tetrahedron,  we  have  six  quantities 
arbitrarily  assignable,  by  which,  adding  these  six  to  the  former 
fifteen,  we  may  give  arbitrary  values  to  each  of  the  twenty-one 
coefficients  in  the  quadratic  function  of  the  six  strain-components 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  when  change  of  bulk  is  allowed. 
Thus,  in  strictest  Boscovichian  doctrine,  we  provide  for  twenty- 
one  independent  coefficients  in  Green's  energy-function.  The 
dynamical  details  of  the  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  two 
homogeneous  assemblages  with  mutual  attraction  between  them, 
and  of  the  extension  of  §§  9 — 17  to  the  larger  problem  now  before 
us,  are  full  of  purely  scientific  and  engineering  interest,  but  must 
be  reserved  for  what  I  hope  is  a  future  communication. 


APPENDIX  J. 

UOIACULAB  DYNAMICS  OF  A  OBTSTAL* 

§  1«  The  object  of  this  eommunication  is  to  partially  realise 
the  hope  expressed  at  the  end  of  my  paper  of  July  1  and  July  15, 
1889,  on  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  Mattevf: — ''The  mathe- 
matical  investigation  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  communication, 
when  I  hope  to  give  it  with  some  further  developments!*  The 
italics  are  of  present  date. 

Following  the  ideas  and  principles  suggested  in  §§  14^20  of 
that  paper  (referred  to  henceforth  for  brevity  as  "  M.  C.  M.")»  let 
us  first  find  the  work  required  to  separate  all  the  atoms  of  a 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  a  great  number  n  of  molecules  to 
infinite  distances  from  one  another.  Each  molecule  may  be  a 
single  atom,  or  it  may  be  a  group  of  %  atoms  (similar  to  one 
another  or  dissimilar,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  makes  the  whole 
assemblage  a  group  of  %  assemblages,  each  of  n  single  atoms. 

§  2.  Remove  now  one  molecule  from  its  place  in  the  assem- 
blage to  an  infinite  distance,  keeping  unchanged  the  configuration 
of  its  constituent  atoms,  and  keeping  unmoved  every  atom 
remaining  in  the  assemblage.  Let  W  be  the  work  required  to  do 
sa  This  is  the  same  for  all  the  molecules  within  the  assemblage, 
except  the  negligible  number  of  those  (§  30  below)  which  are 
within  influential  distance  of  the  surface.  Hence  ^nTT  is  the 
total  work  required  to  separate  all  the  n  molecules  of  the  assem- 
blage to  infinite  distances  from  one  another.  Add  to  this  n 
times  the  work  required  to  separate  the  i  atoms  of  one  of  the 
molecules  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another,  and  we  have  the 
whole  work  required  to  separate  all  the  in  atoms  of  the  given 
assemblage. 

*  IVoe.  JRoy.  8oe.  Edin.^  May,  1903. 

f  Proe.  Soy.  Soe.  Edin.^  and  YoL  m.  of  Matkewuiiical  and  Phyiieal  Papen, 
Art.  zeviL 
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Another  prooedore,  aometimes  more  oonvenient,  is  as  follows: — 
Remove  any  one  atom  fiom  the  assemblage,  keeping  all  the  others 
unmoved.  Let  w  be  the  work  required  to  do  so,  and  let  S,w 
denote  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  work  required  to  do  this  for 
every  atom  separately  of  the  whole  assemblage.  The  total  amount 
of  work  required  to  separate  all  the  atoms  to  infinite  distances 
from  one  another  is  ^^w.  This  (not  subject  to  any  limitation 
such  as  that  stated  for  the  former  procedure)  is  rigorously  true  for 
any  assemblage  whatever  of  any  number  of  atoms,  small  or  large. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  well-known  theorem  of  potential  enci^y  in  the 
dynamics  of  a  system  of  mutually  attracting  or  repelling  particles; 
and  from  it  we  eaHily  domonatrato  the  item  ^nW  in  the  former 
procedure. 

§  3.  In  the  present  communication  wc  shall  consider  only 
atoms  of  identical  quality,  and  only  two  kinds  of  assemblage. 

I.  A  homogeneous  assemblage  of  N  single  atoms,  in  which  the 
twelve  nearest  neighbours  of  each  atom  are  equidistant  from  it. 
This,  for  brevity,  I  call  an  equilateral  assemblage.  It  is  fully 
described  in  "  M.  C.  M.."  §§  46,  50 . . .  57. 

II.  Two  simple  homogeneous  assemblages  of  ^  i^  single  atoms, 
placed  together  so  that  one  atom  of  each  assemblage  is  at  the 
centre  of  a  quartet  of  nearest  neighbours  of  the  others. 

For  assemblage  IL,  as  well  as  for  assemblage  I.,  w  is  the  same 
for  all  the  atoms,  except  the  negligible  number  of  those  within 
influential  distance  of  the  boundary.  Neglecting  these,  we  there- 
fore have  ^w^Ifw,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  required  to 
separate  all  the  atoms  to  infinite  distances  is — 

^Nw   (1> 

§  4>.  Let  ^  (D)  be  the  work  required  to  increase  the  distance 
between  two  atoms  from  D  to  oo ;  and  let  /(D)  be  the  attraction 
between  them  at  distance  D.     We  have 

/(^)--^*(J5)  (2). 

For  either  assemblage  I.  or  assemblage  II.  we  have 

w«^(Z))  +  t^(iy)  +  *(^')  +  etc  (3); 

where  D,  iX,  iy\  etc.,  denote  the  distances  from  any  one  atom  of 
all  neighbours,  including  the  farthest  in  the  assemblage,  which 
exercise  any  force  upon  it. 
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§  5.  To  find  as  many  as  we  desire  of  these  distances  for 
assemblage  L  look  at  figs.  1  and  2,  Fig.  1  shows  an  atom  A,  and 
neighbours  in  one  plane  in  circles  of  nearest,  next-nearest,  nezt- 
next-nearest,  etc.  Fig.  2  shows  an  equilateral  triangle  of  three 
nearest  neighbours,  and  concentric  circles  of  neighbours  in  the 
same  plane  round  it  The  circles  corresponding  to  r^  and  r^  of 
§  7  below,  are  not  drawn  in  fig.  2.  In  all  that  follows  the  side  of 
each  of  the  equilateral  triangles  is  denoted  by  X. 

§  6.  All  the  neighbours  in  assemblage  I.  are  found  by  aid  of 
the  diagrams  as  follows : — 


Fig.  1. 

(a)  The  atoms  of  the  net  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  plane  of  this 
nojb  we  shall  call  our  *' middle  plane."  Let  lines  be  dravm  per- 
pendicular to  it  through  the  atom  A^  and  the  points  marked  6,  o, 
to  guide  the  placing  of  nets  of  atoms  in  parallel  planes  on  its  two 
sides. 

(6)    Two  nets  of  atoms  at  equal  distances  X  V}  on  the  two 
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sides  of  the  "  middle  plane."  Theee  nets  are  ao  placed  that  an 
atom  of  one  of  them,  Bay  the  near  one  as  wo  look  at  the  diajj^ram, 
ia  in  the  guide  line  6 ;  and  an  atom  of  the  far  one  is  in  the  guide 
line  0. 

(c)  Two  parallel  nets  of  atoma  at  equal  distances,  SXVji  oa 
the  two  sides  of  the  "  middle  plane,"  ao  placed  that  an  atom  of  the 
near  one  is  in  the  guide  line  c,  and  an  atom  of  the  far  one  is  in 
the  guide  line  6. 

{d)  A  third  pair  of  parallel  planes  at  equal  distancea,  3X^, 
from  the  "  middle  plane,"  and  each  of  theiu  having  an  atom  in 
guide  line  A. 

(t)    Successive  triplets  of  parallel    nets  with  their  atoms 


Pig.  3. 

cyclically  arranged  Abo,  Abo ...  at  greater  and  greater  distanoea 
from  A  on  the  near  side  of  the  paper,  and  Acb,  A(A ...  at  greatw 
and  greater  distances  on  the  far  side. 


SI- 


Let  9i,  9i,  9) ...  be  the  radii  of  the  circles  shown  in  fig.  1, 
'i,  r,...  be  the  radii  of  the  circles  shown  in  fig.  2;  and 
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for  brevity  denote  XV}  by  tc.    The  distancet  from  A  of  all  the 
neighbours  around  it  are  :— 

In  our  ^middle  plane":  6  each  equal  to  fi-;  6,  q^;  6,  q^i  12,  q^\ 

In  the  two  parallel  nets  at  distances  tc  from  middle :  6  each 
equal  to  V(*'+r,«);  6,  V(^+r,«);  12,  V(««  +  r,«);  12.  V(««  +  r,«); 
6,  V(^+r,«);  12,  V(«*  +  r.»);  6,y(/c»  +  r,«). 

In  the  two  parallel  nets  at  distances  2k  from  middle :  the  same 
as  (B)  altered  by  taking  2k  everywhere  in  place  of  k. 

In  the  two  parallel  nets  at  distances  3k  from  centre :  the  same 
as  (il)  altered  by  taking  V(9«*+  9i')>  V(9/c*+  q^\  etc.,  in  place  of 
5„  5„  etc. 

In  nets  at  distances  on  each  side  greater  than  3k  :  distances  of 
atoms  from  A,  found  as  above,  according  to  the  cycle  of  atomic 
configuration  described  in  (e)  of  §  6. 

§  8.    By  geometry  we  find 

},«X;    J, « VSX  =  l''32X ;    },  =  2X; 
^4  -  V7X  =  2-64.6X ;  },  -  3X : 
r,  -  ViX  « -STTX ;       r, «  2  ViX  -  M54X 
r,  =  VJX « 1-627X ;     r^ -  V-^f X  - 2082X 
r.«4ViX-2-308X;  r,» V¥^*2-517X 
ry  =  6  vjx  «  2-887X. 

§  9.  Denoting  now,  for  assemblage  I.,  distances  from  atom  A 
of  its  nearest  neighbours,  its  next-nearests,  its  next-nezt-nearests, 
etc.,  by  Di,  D,,  Dt,  etc.,  and  their  numbers  by  ji,  ^*„  j^,  etc.,  we 
find  by  §§  7,  8  for  distances  up  to  2X,  for  use  in  §  12  below, 

Dj-X,     i)t«r414X,    A«1'782X,    i)4-2X, 
ji-12;    i,-6;  i.-18;  j^-e. 

§10.  Look  back  now  to  §  6,  and  proceed  similarly  in  respect 
to  assemblage  II.,  to  find  distances  from  any  atom  il  to  a  limited 
number  of  its  neighbours.  Consider  first  only  the  neighbours 
forming  with  A  a  single  equilateral  assemblage :  we  have  the  same 
set  of  distances  as  we  had  in  §  9.  Consider  next  the  neighbours 
which  belong  to  the  other  equilateral  assemblage.  Of  these,  the 
four  nearest  (being  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron  having  A  at  its 
centre)  are  each  at  distance  fVfX,  and  these  are  il's  nearest 
neighbours  of  all  the  double  assemblage  IL  Three  of  these  four 
are  situated  in  a  net  whose  plane  is  at  the  distance  {  V}X  on  one 
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tide  of  our  **  middle  plane*'  through  A^  and  having  one  ot  its 
atoms  on  either  of  the  guide  lines  6  or  c  The  distances  from  A 
of  all  the  atoms  in  this  net  are,  according  to  fig.  2» 

VCA^'  +  n').  V(tV«*  +  ^«*X  etc. (6X 

.  The  remaining  one  of  the  four  nearests  is  on  a  net  at  distance 
I  i^}X  from  our  **  middle  plane,"  having  one  of  its  atoms  on  the 
guide  line  through  A.  The  distances  from  A  of  all  the  atoms  in 
this  net  are,  according  to  fig.  1, 

JVJX.  V(A/c» +  },«).  Vd^^^^.  9.0.  etc.  (6> 

All  the  other  atoms  of  the  equilateral  assemblage  to  which  A 
does  not  belong  lie  in  nets  at  successive  distances  m,  S«,  3«,  etc, 
beyond  the  two  nets  we  have  already  considered  on  the  two  sides 
of  our  "middle  plane";  the  atoms  of  each  net  placed  of  course 
according  to  the  cyclical  law  described  in  (e)  of  §  6. 

§  11.  Working  out  for  the  double  assemblage  II.  for  A'b 
nearest  neighbours  according  to  §  10,  we  find  four  nearest  neigh* 
hours  at  equal  distances  ^Vl^  — *613X;  twelve  next-nearests  at 
equal  distances  X ;  and  twelve  next-next-nearests  at  equal  distances 
^j^X»1173X.  These  suffice  for  §12  below.  It  is  easy  and 
tedious,  and  not  at  present  useful,  to  work  out  for  D^,  /)«,  D«,  etc 

§  12.    Using  now  §§  9, 11  in  (3)  of  §  4  we  find,— 

for  assemblage  I., 

w«12^(X)  +  6^(l-414X)  +  18^(l-732X)  +  6^(2X)  +  ... 
for  assemblage  II., 

ftf-4^061SX)+12^(X)  +  12^(l*173X)+... 

These  formulas  prepare  us  for  working  out  in  detail  the  practical 
dynamics  of  each  assemblage,  guided  by  the  following  statements 
taken  from  §§  18, 16  of  "  M.  C.  M." 

§  13.  Every  infinite  homogeneous  assemblage  of  Boscovieh 
atoms  is  in  equilibrium.  So,  therefore,  is  every  finite  homogeneous 
assemblage,  provided  that  extraneous  forces  be  applied  to  all 
within  influential  distance  of  the  frontier,  equal  to  the  forces 
which  a  homogeneous  continuation  of  the  assemblage  through 
influential  distance  beyond  the  frontier  would  exert  on  them. 
The  investigation  of  these  extraneous  forces  for  any  given  homo- 
geneous   assemblage    of   single  atoms— or  groups  of  atoms  as 
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explained  above  (|  1)— conatitutes  the   Boeeovioh  equilibrium* 
theory  of  elastic  aolida. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  towards  expbdning  the  crystallo* 
graphy  and  elasticity  of  solids,  and  the  thermo-elastio  properties 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  we  find ;  without  assuming,  in  the 
Boscovichian  law  of  force,  more  than  one  transition  from 
attraction  to  repulsion.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  mutual 
force  between  two  atoms  is  zero  for  all  distances  exceeding  a 
certain  distance  /,  which  we  shall  call  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
of  influence ;  is  repulsive  when  the  distance  between  them  is  <  {^; 
zero  when  the  distance  is  « (^;  and  attractive  when  the  distance  is 
>  f  and  <  /. 

§  14.  Two  different  examples  are  represented  on  the  two 
curves  of  fig.  3,  drawn  arbitrarily  to  obtain  markedly  diverse  con* 
ditions  of  equilibrium  for  the  monatomic  equilateral  assemblage 
L,  and  also  for  the  diatomic  assemblage  11.    The  abscissa  (x) 


Fig.  8. 

of  each  diagram,  reckoned  from  a  zero  outside  the  diagram  on  the 
left,  represents  the  distance  between  centres  of  two  atoms;  the 
ordinates  (y)  represent  the  work  required  to  separate  them  firom 

this  distance  to  oo .    Hence  *  -M  represents  the  mutual  attraction 

at  distance  w.  This  we  see  by  each  curve  is  —  oo  (infinite  repulsion) 
at  distance  1*0,  which  means  that  the  atom  is  an  ideal  hard 
ball  of  diameter  1*0.  For  distances  increasing  from  1*0  the  force 
is  repulsive  as  fietr  as  1*61  in  curve  1,  and  1*55  in  curve  2.  At 
these  distances  the  mutual  force  is  zero ;  and  at  greater  distances 
up  to  1*8  in  curve  1,  and  1*9  in  curve  2,  the  force  is  attractive. 
Tlie  force  is  zero  for  all  greater  distances  than  the  last  mentioned 
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in  the  two  examples  respectively.  Thus,  according  to  my  old 
notation,  we  have  (^  1*61,  /» 1*8  in  curve  1;  and  ^^  1*55,  /a>l-9 
in  curve  2.  The  distances  for  maximum  attractive  force  (as  shown 
by  the  points  of  inflection  of  the  two  curves)  are  1*68  for  curve  1, 
and  1*76  for  curve  2. 

According  to  our  notation  of  §  4  we  have  y  »  ^  (D),  if  «  »  D 
in  each  curve. 

§  15.  The  two  formulas  (7),  §  12,  are  represented  in  fig.  4  for 
curve  1,  and  in  fig.  5  for  curve  2 ;  with  « » X  for  Ass.  I.,  and 
w  m  *613X  for  Ass.  II.  In  each  diagram  the  abscissa, «,  is  distance 
between  nearest  atoms  of  the  assemblage.    The  heavy  portions  of 
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Fig.  4.    Law  of  Foroa  aeoording  to  Ourro  1. 


the  curves  represent  the  values  of  to  calculated  from  (7).  The 
light  portions  of  the  curves,  and  their  continuations  in  heavy 
curves,  represent  4^  (x)  and  1 2^  {x)  respectively  in  each  diagram. 
The  point  where  the  light  curve  passes  into  the  heavy  curve  in 
each  case  corresponds  to  the  least  distance  between  neighbours  at 
which  next*nearests  are  beyond  range  of  mutual  force.  All  the 
diagrams  here  reproduced  were  drawn  first  on  a  large  scale  on 
squared  paper  for  use  in  the  calculations  from  (7);  which  included 
accurate  determinations  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
w  and  the  corresponding  distances  between  nearest  neighbours  in 
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each  assemblage.  The  oorresponding  densities,  given  in  the  last 
column  of  the  following  table  of  results,  are  calculated  by  the 
formula  ^i/\*  for  assemblage  I.,  and  2  V2/X*  for  assemblage  II.; 


8    •• 


1-8    H 


Fig.  6.    Law  of  Foras  aooording  to  Ourre  2. 

^  density  "being  in  each  case  number  of  atoms  per  cube  of  the 
unit  of  abscissas  of  the  diagram.  This  unit  is  (§  14)  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  atom.  For  simplicity  we  assume  the  atom  to  be 
an  infinitely  hard  ball  exerting  (§  13)  on  neighbouring  atoms,  not 
in  contact  with  it,  repulsion  at  distance  between  centres  less  than 
^  and  attraction  at  any  distance  between  (  and  /. 

§  16.  To  interpret  these  results,  suppose  all  the  atoms  of  the 
assemblage  to  be  subjected  to  guidance  constraining  them  either 
to  the  equilateral  homogeneousness  of  assemblage  I.,  or  to  the 
diatomic  homogeneousness  of  assemblage  II.,  with  each  atom  of 
one  constituent  assemblage  at  the  centre  of  an  equilateral  quartet 
of  the  other  constituent  assemblage.  It  is  easy  to  construct 
ideally  mechanism  by  which  this  may  be  done ;  and  we  need  not 
occupy  our  minds  with  it  at  present.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
it  can  be  done.  If  the  system,  subject  to  the  prescribed  constrain- 
ing guidance,  be  left  to  itself  at  any  given  density,  the  condition 
for  equilibrium  without  extraneous  force  is  that  w  is  either  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum ;  the  equilibrium  is  stable  when  k;  is  a 
maximum,  unstable  when  a  minimum.    It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
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two  stable  equilibriums  of  assemblage  L  according  to  law  of  force 
1,  and  the  three  according  to  law  of  force  2;  and  the  two  stable 
equilibriums  of  assemblage  II.  with  each  of  these  kws  of  force. 


AlMittMafft  I. 

AMMBbtag*  II. 

DlaUiiewbo- 

IwetfO  CHitrM 

of  uwr«tt 

•tOBMfor 
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MlXilMWI  umI 

lOlDilllttIO 

ValUM  of  19. 
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of  Dearvtt 

Atouufor 

lUAXllUUlU  Mid 

value*  of  w. 

Maxfamm  and 

mlnimttm 

valiactof  ifL 

^ 

Law  of  Foree  aocording  to  Oanra  1. 

116 
1-33 
1-61 

8-38  (max.) 

3-23  (min.) 

14*76  (max.) 

•904 
•739 
-338 

100 
110 

1-61 

11-53  (max.) 

•76  (min.) 

493  (max.) 

•658 

•490 
•158 

1 

Law  of  Force  according  to  Cnrvo  2. 

1-00 
1-07 
1*33 
1-^8 
1-63 

11*58  (max.) 
3*78  (min.) 

10*44  (max.) 
9*36  (min.) 

16*60  (max.) 

1-414 

1-146 

•774 

•671 

•393 

1-00 
115 
1-53 

13-36  (max.) 
0-16  (min.) 
5*30  (max.) 

•653 
•433 
•184 

§  17.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  with  the  specified 
constraining  guidance  (§  16)  that  we  are  sure  of  these  equili- 
briums being  stable.  It  is  quite  certaiui  however,  that  without 
guidance  the  monatomic  assemblage  would  be  stable  for  the  small 
density  corresponding  to  the  point  m  of  each  of  the  diagrams, 
because  for  infinitesimal  deviations  each  atom  experiences  forces 
only  from  its  twelve  nearest  neighbours,  and  these  forces  are  each 
of  them  zero  for  equilibrium.  It  may  conceivably  be  that  each  of 
the  maximums  of  w,  whether  for  the  monatomic  or  the  diatomic 
assemblage,  is  stable  without  guidance.  But  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable  that,  for  assemblage  I.  and  law  of  force  2,  the  iutermediate 
maximum  m'  (closo  to  a  minimum)  is  unstable.  If  it  is  so,  the 
assemblage  left  to  itself  in  this  coutigurution  would  fall  away,  and 
would  (in  virtue  of  energy  lost  by  waves  through  ether,  that  is  to 
say,  radiation  of  heat)  settle  in  stable  equilibrium  corresponding 
to  the  maximum  m  (single  assemblage),  or  either  of  the  maxi- 
mums m"  (single  assemblage),  or  m"'  (double  assemblage).     It  is 
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also  poraible  that  for  law  of  force  1  the  maximum  m'  for  the  single 
assemblage  is  unstable.  If  so,  the  system  left  to  itself  in  this 
configuration  would  fall  away  and  settle  in  either  of  the  configu- 
rations  m  (single  assemblage)  or  m"  (double  assemblage).  Or  it 
is  possible  that  with  either  of  our  arbitrarily  assumed  laws  of  force 
there  may  be  stable  configurations  of  equilibrium  with  the  atoms 
in  simple  cubic  order  (§  21  below):  and  in  double  cubic  order ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  each  atom  in  the  centre  of  a  cube  of  which  the 
eight  comers  are  its  nearest  neighbours. 

§  18.  It  is  important  to  remark  further,  that  certainly  a  law 
of  force  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  §  13  may  be  found,  according 
to  which  even  the  simple  cubic  order  is  a  stable  configuration; 
though  perhaps  not  the  only  stable  configuration.  The  double 
cubic  order,  which  has  hitherto  not  got  as  much  consideration  as 
it  deserves  in  the  molecular  theory  of  crystals,  is  certainly  stable 
for  some  laws  of  force  which  would  render  the  simple  cubic  order 
unstable.  Meantime  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  there  are  in 
nature  crystals  of  elementary  substances,  such  as  metals,  or  frozen 
oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  or  argon,  of  the  simple  cubic,  and  double 
cubic,  and  simple  equilateral,  and  double  equilateral,  classes.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  ciystalline  molecules  in  ciystals  of  com- 
pound chemical  substance  are  in  many  cases  simply  the  chemical 
molecules,  and  in  many  cases  are  composed  of  groups  of  the 
chemical  molecules.  The  crystalline  molecules,  however  consti- 
tuted, are,  in  crystals  of  the  cubic  class,  probably  arranged  either 
in  simple  cubic,  or  double  cubic,  or  in  simple  equilateral,  or  double 
equilateral,  order. 

§  19.  It  will  be  an  interesting  further  development  of  the 
molecular  theory  to  find  some  illustrative  cases  of  chemical 
compound  molecules  (that  is  to  say,  groups  of  atoms  presentiug 
different  laws  of  force,  whether  between  two  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  or  between  atoms  of  different  kinds),  which  are,  and  others 
which  are  not,  in  stable  equilibrium  at  some  density  or  densities 
of  equilateral  assemblage.  In  this  last  class  of  cases  the  molecules 
make  up  crystals  not  of  the  cubic  class.  This  certainly  can  be 
airanged  for  by  compound  molecules  with  law  of  force  between 
any  two  atoms  fulfilling  the  condition  of  §  IS;  and  it  can  be 
done  even  for  a  monatomio  homogeneous  assemblage  very  easily,  if 
we  leave  the  simplicity  ot  §  13  in  our  assumption  as  to  law  of  force. 
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§  20.  The  mathematical  theory  waats  development  in  leBpeel 
to  the  conditions  for  stability.  If,  with  the  constraining  guidance 
of  §  16,  w  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  there  is  equi- 
librium with  or  without  the  guidance.  For  w  a  maximum  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  with  the  guidance ;  but  may  be  stable  or  un- 
stable without  the  guidance.  A  criterion  of  stability  which  will 
answer  this  last  question  is  much  wanted ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
though  the  number  of  atoms  is  quasi-infinite  the  wanted  criterion 
may  be  finite  in  every  case  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  exerting 
force  on  any  one  atom  is  finite.  To  find  it  generally  for  the  equi- 
librium of  any  homogeneous  assemblage  of  homogeneous  groups, 
each  of  a  finite  number  of  atoms,  is  a  worthy  object  for  mathe* 
matical  consideration.  Its  difiiculty  and  complexity  is  illustrated  in 
§§  21,  22  for  the  particularly  simple  case  of  similar  atoms  arranged 
in  simple  cubic  order ;  and  in  §§  23-29  for  a  still  simpler  case. 

§  21.  Consider  a  group  of  eight  particles  at  the  eight  comers 
of  a  cube  (edge  \)  mutually  acting  on  one  another  with  forces  all 
varying  according  to  the  same  law  of  distance.  Let  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  forces  be  such  that  there  is  equilibrium ;  and  in  the 
first  place  let  the  law  of  variation  of  the  forces  be  such  that  the 
equilibrium  is  stable.  Build  up  now  a  quasi-infinite  number  of 
such  cubes  with  coincident  corners  to  form  one  large  cube  or  a 
crystal  of  any  other  shape.  Join  ideally,  to  make  one  atom,  each 
set  of  eight  particles  in  contact  which  we  find  in  this  structure. 
The  whole  system  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  The  four  forces  in 
each  set  of  four  coincident  edges  of  the  primitive  cubes  become 
one  force  equal  to  the  force  between  atom  and  atom  at  distance  X. 
The  two  forces  in  either  diagonal  of  the  coincident  square  faces  of 
two  cubes  in  contact  make  one  force  equal  to  the  force  between 
atoms  at  distance  X  V2.  The  single  force  in  each  body-diagonal 
of  any  one  of  the  cubes  is  the  force  between  (^tom  and  atom  at 
distance  X  V3.  The  three  moduluses  of  elasticity  (compressibilily- 
modulus,  modulus  with  reference  to  change  of  angles  of  the  square 
faces,  and  modulus  with  i*eference  to  change  of  angles  between 
their  diagonals)  are  all  easily  found  by  consideration  of  the  dynamics 
of  a  single  primitive  cube,  or  they  may  be  found  by  the  general 
method  given  in  "  On  the  Elasticity  of  a  Crystal  according  to 
Boscovich*."  (In  passing,  remark  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  other 

*  Proe.  n,8,L.  Vul.  uv.  Jane  8,  1893.    App.  I. 
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cases  is  it  to  be  assumed  without  proof  that  stability  is  ensured  by 
positive  values  of  the  elasticity  moduluses.) 

§  2S.  Now  while  it  is  obvious  that  our  cubic  system  is  io 
stable  equilibrium  if  the  eight  particles  constituting  a  detached 
primitive  cube  are  in  stable  equilibrium,  it  is  not  obvious  without 
proof  that  this  condition,  though  sufficient,  is  necessary  for  the 
stability  of  the  combined  assemblage.  It  might  be  that  though 
each  primitive  cube  by  itself  is  unstable,  the  combined  assemblage 
is  stable  in  virtue  of  mutual  support  given  by  the  joining  of  eight 
particles  into  one  at  the  corners  of  the  cubes  which  we  have  put 
together. 

§  23.  The  simplest  possible  illustration  of  the  stability  question 
of  §  20  is  presented  by  the  exceedingly  interesting  problem  of  the 
equilibrium  of  an  infinite  row  of  similar  particles,  free  to  move 
only  in  a  straight  line.  The  consideration  of  this  linear  problem 
we  shall  find  also  useful  (§§  28,  29  below)  for  investigation  of  the 
disturbance  firom  homogeneousness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bounding  surface,  experienced  by  a  three-dimensional  homogeneous 
assemblage  in  equilibrium.  First  let  us  find  a,  the  distance,  or 
one  of  the  distances,  from  atom  to  atom  at  which  the  atoms  must 
be  placed  for  equilibrium ;  and  after  that  try  to  find  whether  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 

§  24.  Calling  f{D)  (as  in  §  4)  the  attraction  between  atom 
and  atom  at  distance  D,  we  have  for  the  sum,  P,  of  attractions 
between  all  the  atoms  on  one  side  of  any  point  in  their  line,  and 
all  the  atoms  on  the  other  side,  the  following  finite  expression 
having  essentially  a  finite  number  of  terms,  greater  the  smaller 

/(o)  +  2/(2a)+S/(Sa)+ -P  (8). 

Hence  a,  for  equilibrium  with  no  extraneous  force,  is  given  by  the 
functional  equation 

/(a)  +  2/(2a)-h8/(Sa)+ «0  (9); 

which,  according  to  the  law  of  force,  may  give  one  or  two  or  any 
number  of  values  for  a :  or  may  even  give  no  value  (all  roots 
imaginary)  if  the  force  at  greatest  distance  for  which  there  is 
force  at  all,  is  repulsive.  The  solution  or  all  the  solutions  of  this 
equation  are  readily  found  by  calculating  from  the  Boscovich 
curve  representative  of /(D)  a  table  of  values  of  P,  and  plotting 
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them  on  a  curve;  by  fonnula  (8),  for  values  of  a  from  a^I  (the 
limit  above  which  the  force  is  zero  for  all  distaaces)  downwards 
to  the  value  which  makes  Pa>— oo,  or  to  tero  if  there  is  no 
infinite  repulsion.    The  accompanying  diagram^  fig.  6»  copied 


Fig.  6. 

from  fig.  1  of  fioBCOvich's  great  book^  with  slight  modiftcatioiia 
(including  positive  instead  of  negative  ordinatcs  to  indicate 
attraction)  to  suit  our  present  purpose,  shows  for  this  particular 
curve  three  of  the  solutions  of  equation  (8).  (There  are  obviously 
several  other  solutiona)  In  two  of  the  solutions^  respectively. 
A^,  A',  and  A^,  A'\  are  consecutive  atoms  at  distances  at  which 
the  force  between  them  is  zero.  These  are  configurations  of 
equilibrium,  because  A^B^  the  extreme  distance  at  which  there  is 
mutual  action,  is  less  than  twice  A^A\  and  less  than  twice  A^A'^. 
In  the  other  of  the  solutions  shown,  A^,  Ai,  Af,  il,,  A^,  A^,  Ag 
are  seven  equidistant  consecutive  atoms  of  an  infinite  row  in 
equilibrium  in  which  A^  is  within  range  of  the  force  of  ilt,  and 
A%  is  beyond  it.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates  with  their 
proper  multipliers  is  zero,  and  so  the  diagram  represents  a  solution 
of  equation  (9). 

*  TheorU  PhiloiophUi  Nsiuralia  redacts  sd  unioam  legem  Tiriam  in  BAtaim 
eiietentium,  aaotore  P.  Bogerlo  Joaepbo  BoecoTioh,  BooieUtif  Jeea,  nano  sb  ipso 
perpolita,  ei  suota,  so  s  plurimia  pracedentinm  -  editionum  mendia  expoissU. 
Bditio  Veneta  prima  ipso  aaotore  prsBente,  et  oomgente.  Venetiia,  MKcofitni. 
^x  ^^ypographia  Bemoudiniana  aaperiorum  penniaau,  ao  privilegio. 
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§  25.  In  the  general  linear  problem  to  find  whether  the  equi- 
librium is  stable  or  not  for  equal  consecutive  distances,  a,  let 
(as  in  §  4)  ^  (D)  be  the  work  required  to  increase  the  distance 
between  two  atoms  from  D  to  oo.  Suppose  now  the  atoms  to 
be  displaced  from  equal  distances,  a,  to  consecutive  unequal 
distances — 

...a-fui-ti  a+iii«i,  a  +  tti,  a  +  Ui^u  *  +  ^<+i» (10). 

The  equilibrium  will  be  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the 
work  required  to  produce  this  displacement  is,  or  is  not,  positive 

for  all  infinitely  small  values  of  •••  ui^u  ^*  ^-h ^^  amount 

is  Tr«—  TT;  where  W  denotes  the  total  amount  of  work  required 
to  separate  all  the  atoms  from  the  configuration  (10)  to  infinite 
mutual  distances. 

According  to  §  2  above  W  is  given  by 

Tr-i(...+Wi.j  +  w,  +  w,+,  +  ...) (11); 

where 

i9|«^(a+Ki)  +^(2a  +  iii-i+tt<)  +^(Sa-|-tti-i+iii-i  +  U()  +... 
+  ^(a  +  u^n)4^(2a  +  t4f^,  +  t«<+t)+*(8o  +  w*+i  +  u<+i  +  t4<+i)+... 
+ .-.(12). 

Expanding  each  term  by  TayWs  theorem  as  far  as  terms  of  the 
second  order,  and  remarking  that  the  sum  of  terms  of  the  first 
order  is  zero  for  equilibrium*  at  equal  distances,  a,  and  putting 
^"(2))--/'(Z)),wefind 

Tr.-lf-i2{/'(a)(u^+uVi) 

+/'  (2a)  [{iH^i +!«<)•  +  (Ui^i  +  Ui^] 

+        etc  etc  etc  etc)  ...(IS); 

where  S  denotes  summation  for  all  values  of  t,  except  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  small  numbers  of  atoms  (§§  28,  29  below)  within 
influential  distances  of  the  two  ends  of  the  row. 

§  26.  Hence  the  equilibrium  is  stable  if/'  (a),/  (2a),  /'  (3a), 
etc,  are  all  positive;  but  it  can  be  stablci  with  some  of  them 


*  It  IB  interetUtag  and  insirootlY*  to  Yerif j  this  anslytioaUy  by  seleotuig  all  tha 
UnoM  in  IP  whioh  oontain  tf^,  and  thas  flndiog  •?— .  Thia  equated  to  aero,  for  aero 
Talnea  of  ...«|.i»  «|,  «hi»...  sivea  equation  (9)  of  the  text 
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negative.  Thus,  according  to  the  Boscovich  diagram,  a  conditioD 
ensuring  stability  is  that  the  position  of  each  atom  be  on  an  up* 
slope  of  the  curve  showing  attractions  at  increaaing  distances. 
We  see  that  each  of  the  atoms  in  each  of  our  three  equilibriums 
for  fig.  6  fulfils  this  condition. 

§  27.  Fig.  7  shows  a  simple  Boscovich  curve  drawn  arbitrarily 
to  fulfil  the  condition  of  §  13  above,  and  with  the  further  simpli- 
fication  for  our  present  purpose,  of  limiting  the  sphere  of  influence 
so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  next-nearest  neighbours  in  a  row 
of  equidistant  particles  in  equilibrium,  with  repulsions  between 
nearests  and  attiuctions  between  next-nearests.  The  distance,  a, 
between  nearests  is  determined  by 

/(o)  +  if  (2a)  -  0 (14), 

being  what  (9)  of  §  24  becomes  when  there  is  no  mutual  force 
except  between  nearests  and  next-nearests.  There  is  obrioualy 
one  stable  solution  of  this  equation  in  which  one  atom  is  at  the 
zero  of  the  scale  of  abscissas  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  and  its 
nearest  neighbour  on  the  right  is  at  il,  the  point  of  sero  force  with 
attraction  for  greater  distances  and  repulsion  for  less  distances^ 
The  only  other  configuration  of  stable  equilibrium  is  found  by 
solution  of  (14)  according  to  the  plan  described  in  §  24,  which  gives 
a  a  '680.  It  is  shown  on  fig.  7  by  Ai,  Ai^i,  as  consecutive  atoms 
in  the  row. 

§  28.  Consider  now  the  equilibrium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
either  end  of  a  rectilinear  row  of  a  very  large  number  of  atoms 
which,  beyond  influential  distance  from  either  end,  are  at  equal 
consecutive  distances  a  satisfying  §  27  (14).  We  shall  take  for 
simplicity  the  case  of  equilibrium  in  which  there  is  no  extraneous 
force  applied  to  any  of  the  atoms,  and  no  mutual  force  between 
any  two  atoms  except  the  positive  or  negative  attraction  f{D\. 
But  suppose  first  that  ties  or  struts  are  placed  between  con- 
secutive  atoms  near  each  end  of  the  row  so  as  to  keep  all  their 
consecutive  distances  exactly  equal  to  a.  For  brevity  we  shall 
call  them  ties,  though  in  ordinary  language  any  one  of  them 
would  be  called  a  strut  if  its  force  is  push  instead  of  pull  on  the 
atoms  to  which  it  is  applied.  Calling  A^  ^«>  ils...the  atoms  at 
one  end  of  the  row,  suppose  the  tie  between  ^i  and  il,  to  be 
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removed,  and  ili  allowed  to  take  its  position  of  equilibriunu 
A  single  equation  gives  the  altered  distance  iliitg,  which  we  shall 
denote  by  a  +  i^.  Let  an  altered  tie  be  placed  between  Ai  and 
ilt  to  keep  them  at  this  altered  distance  during  the  operations 
which  follow.  Next  remove  the  tie  between  Af  and  A^,  and  find 
by  a  single  equation  the  altered  distance  a  +  ^.  After  that 
remove  the  tie  between  A^  and  A^  and  find,  still  by  a  single  equa- 
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tion,  the  altered  distance  a+^,  and  so  on  till  we  find  |4V  or  a  ot 
^^  small  enough  to  be  negligible.  Thus  found,  i«^,  ^,  A»  •••  i^ 
give  a  first  approximation  to  the  deviations  from  equidity  of 
for  complete  equilibrium.    Repeat  the  process  of  removing 
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the  ties  in  order  and  replacing  each  one  by  the  altered  length  as 
in  the  first  set  of  approzimationSi  and  we  find  a  second  set 
f'li  i^t  i^>««*  Qo  on  similarly  to  a  thirdi  fourthi  fifth,  sixth  ••• 
approximation  till  we  fiod  no  change  by  a  repetition  of  the  prooees. 
Thus,  by  a  process  essentially  convergent  if  the  equilibrium  with 
which  we  started  is  stable,  we  find  the  deviations  from  equality  of 
consecutive  distances  required  for  equilibrium  when  the  system  is 
left  free  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  end|  and  all  through  the 
row  (except  always  the  constraint  to  remain  in  a  straight  line). 
By  this  proceeding  applied  to  the  curve  of  fig.  7  and  the  case  of 
equilibrium  a  » *680|  the  following  successive  approximations  were 
found : — 


«i 

«« 

*i 

«4 

«■ 

*• 

«r 

111  Approximation  • 

•fOlS 

-•009 

+  •004 

-•002 

+  •001 

-•001 

•000 

and 

+  •026 

-•014 

+  •007 

-•008 

+  •002 

8rd           II 

■♦■•081 

-018 

+  •009 

-•006 

+  •003 

4th            ,1 

+  •034 

-•020 

+  •011 

-•006 

5th            ,. 

+  •036 

-•022 

+  •012 

-•007 

6th            II 

+  •087 

-•028 

+  •018 

7th 

+  •038 

-•024 

8th            II 

+  •039 

1 

Thus  our  final  solutioui  with  a»  '680|  is 

j:i«+-039,  ^^--Oaii 
a^-+013,  «4---007. 
fl?,-  +  '003|    «i--'001, 

«v--ooo. 

§  29.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  remark  that  the  devisf- 
tions  of  the  successive  distances  from  a  are  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  that  they  only  become  less  than  one-seventh  p» 
cent,  of  a  for  the  distance  between  Aj  and  A^.  Thua,  if  we  agree 
to  neglect  anything  less  than  one-seventh  per  cent  in  the  distance 
between  atom  and  atom,  the  influential  distance  from  either  end 
is  7ai  although  the  mutual  force  between  atom  and  atom  is  null  at 
all  distances  exceeding  2'2a« 

§  30.  If,  iostead  o(f(D)  denoting  the  force  between  two  atoms 
in  a  rectilinear  row,  it  denotes  the  mutual  force  between  two 
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parallel  plane  nets  in  a  Brayais  homogeneous  aaeemblage  of  single 
atoms,  the  work  of  §§  27»  28  remains  valid ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at 
the  veiy  important  and  interesting  conclusion  that  when  there  is 
repulsion  between  nearest  nets,  attraction  between  next-nearests, 
and  no  force  between  next-nezt-noarests  or  any  farther,  the  dis- 
turbance from  homogoneousness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bounding  plane  consists  in  alternate  diminutions  and  augmenta- 
tions of  density  becoming  less  and  less  as  we  travel  inwards,  but 
remaining  sensible  at  distances  from  the  boundary  amounting  to 
several  times  the  distance  from  net  to  net. 
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ON  VARIATIONAL  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  SCREENINQ*; 


§  1.  A  SCREEN  of  imperfectly  conducting  material  is  as 
thorough  in  its  action,  when  time  enough  is  allowed  it,  as  is  a 
similar  screen  of  metal.  But  if  it  be  tried  against  rapidly  vaiying 
electrostatic  force,  its  action  lags.  On  account  of  this  lagging,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  screening  effect  against  periodic  variations  of 
electrostatic  force  will  be  less  and  less,  the  greater  the  frequency 
of  the  variation.  This  is  readily  illustrated  by  means  of  various 
forms  of  idiostatic  electrometers.  Thus,  for  example,  a  piece  of 
paper  supported  on  metal  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
movable  disc  of  an  attracted  disf€  electrometer  annuls  the  at- 
traction (or  renders  it  quite  insensible)  a  few  seconds  of  time 
after  a  difference  of  potential  is  established  and  kept  constant 
between  the  attracted  disc  and  the  opposed  metal  plate,  if  the 
paper  and  the  air  surrounding  it  are  in  the  ordinary  hygrometric 
condition  of  our  climates.  But  if  the  instrument  is  applied  to 
measure  a  rapidly  alternating  difference  of  potential,  with  equal 
differences  on  the  two  sides  of  zero,  it  gives  very  little  less  than 
the  same  average  force  as  that  found  when  the  paper  is  removed 
and  all  other  circumstances  kept  the  same.  Probably,  with 
ordinary  clean  white  paper  in  ordinary  hygrometric  conditions, 
a  frequency  of  alternation  of  from  50  to  100  per  second  will 
more  than  suffice  to  render  the  screening  influence  of  the  paper 
insensible.  And  a  much  less  frequency  will  suffice  if  the  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  paper  is  artificially  dric<l.  Up  to  a 
frequency  of  millions  per  second,  we  may  safely  say  that,  the 
greater  the  frequency,  the  more  perfect  is  the  annulment  of 
screening  by  the  paper;  and  this  statement  holds  also  if  the 
paper  be  thoroughly  blackened  on  both  sides  with  ink,  although 

•  Proe.  R.3n  AprU,  1S91. 
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in  this  condition  a  greater  frequency  than  50  to  100 
per  second  might  be  required  for  practical  annulment  of  the 
screening. 

§  2,  Now,  suppose,  instead  of  attractive  force  between  two 
bodies  separated  by  the  screen,  as  our  test  of  electrification, 
that  we  have  as  test  a  (aint  spark,  after  the  manner  of.  Hertz. 
Let  two  well  insulated  metal  balls,  A^  B^he  placed  very  nearly 
in  contact,  and  two  much  larger  balls,  J?,  F,  placed  beside  them, 
with  the  shortest  distance  between  J?,  F  sufficient  to  prevent 
sparking,  and  with  the  lines  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  pairs 
parallel  Let  a, rapidly  alternating  difference  of  potential  be 
produced  between  E  and  F^  varying,  not  abruptly,  but  according, 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  simple  harmonic  law.  Two  sparks  in 
every  period  will  be  observed  between  A  and  B.  The  inter- 
position of  a  lai*ge  paper  screen  between  E,  F^  on  one  side,  and 
At  B,  on  the  other,  in  ordinary  hygrometric  conditions,  will 
absolutely  stop  these  sparks,  if  the  frequency  be  less  than,  per- 
haps, 4  or  5  per  second.  With  a  frequency  of  50  or  more,  a  clean 
white  paper  screen  will  make  no  perceptible  difference.  If  the 
paper  be  thoroughly  blackened  with  ink  on  both  sides,  a  fre- 
quency of  something  more  than  50  per  second  may  be  necessary ; 
but  some  moderate  firequency  of  a  few  hundreds  per  second  will, 
no  doubt,  suffice  to  practically  annul  the  effect  of  the  interposition 
of  the  screen.  With  frequencies  up  to  1000  million  per  second, 
as  in  some  of  Hertz's  experiments,  screens  such  as  our  blackened 
paper  are  still  perfectly  transparent,  but  if  we  raise  the  frequency 
to  500  million  million,  the  influence  to  be  transmitted  is  light, 
and  the  blackened  paper  becomes  an  almost  perfect  screen. 

§  3.  Screening  against  a  varying  magnetic  force  follows  an 
opposite  law  to  screening  against  varying  electrostatic  force.  For 
the  present,  I  pass  over  the  case  of  iron  and  other  bodies  possess- 
ing magnetic  susceptibility,  and  consider  only  materials  devoid 
of  magnetic  susceptibility,  but  possessing  more  or  less  of  electric 
conductivity.  However  perfect  the  electric  conductivity  of  the 
screen  may  be,  it  has  no  screening  efficiency  against  a  stemly 
magnetic  force.  But  if  the  magnetic  force  varies,  currents  are 
induced  in  the  material  of  the  screen  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  magnetic  force  in  the  air  on  the  remote  side  from  the  varying 
magnet.     For  simplicity,  we  shall  suppose  the  vaiiations  to  follow 
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the  simple  hannonio  law.  The  greater  the  electric  oondaciivitjr 
of  the  material,  the  greater  is  the  acreening  eflfect  for  the  same 
firequeDcy  of  alternation;  and,  the  greater  the  freqaencjr,  the 
greater  is  the  screening  effect  for  the  same  materiaL  If  the 
screen  be  of  copper,  of  specific  resistance  1640  sq.  cm.  per  second 
(or  electric  diffusivity  130  sq.  cm.  per  second),  and  with  frequency 
80  per  second,  what  I  have  called  the  **  mhoic  effective  thickness** 
is  0*71  of  a  cm.;  and  the  range  of  current  intensity  at  depth 
n  X  0*71  cm.  from  the  surface  of  the  screen  next  the  exciting 
magnet  is  €~^  of  its  value  at  the  surface. 

Thus  (as  €* s 2009)  the  range  of  current-intensity  at  depth 
2*13  cm.  is  ^  of  its  surface  value.  Hence  we  may  expect  that 
a  sufficiently  large  plate  of  copper  2|  cm.  thick  will  be  a  little 
less  than  perfect  in  its  screening  action  against  an  alternating 
magnetic  force  of  frequency  80  per  second. 

§  4.  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  **  Acoustical  Observations "  {PkiL 
Mag.f  1882,  first  half-year),  after  referring  to  Maxwell's  statement^ 
that  a  perfectly  conducting  sheet  acts  as  a*  barrier  to  magnetic 
force  (Electricity  and  Magnetism,  §665),  describes  an  experiment 
in  which  the  interposition  of  a  large  and  stout  plate  of  copper 
between  two  coils  renders  inaudible  a  sound  which,  without  the 
copper  screen,  is  heard  by  a  telephone  in  circuit  with  one  of  the 
coils  excited  by  electromagnetic  induction  frori  the  other  coil, 
in  which  an  intermittent  current,  with  sudden,  sharp  variations 
of  strength,  is  produced  by  a  "  microphone  clock "  and  a  voltaic 
battery.  Larmor,  in  his  paper  on  "Electromagnetic  Induction 
in  Conducting  Sheets  and  Solid  Bodies  "  (Phil.  Mag.,  1884,  first 
half-year),  makes  the  following  very  interesting  statement: — ^"If 
**  we  have  a  sheet  of  conducting  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
*'  a  magnetic  system,  the  effect  of  a  disturbance  of  that  system 
"  will  be  to  induce  currents  in  the  sheet  of  such  kind  as  will  tend 
"  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  tubes  [lines] 
''of  force  cutting  through  the  sheet  This  follows  from  Lenz's 
'*  law,  which  itself  has  been  shown  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson  to 
"  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  But  if 
^  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  [lines  of  force]  in  the  conductor 
"is  unaltered,  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  conductor  into 
"which  they  pass  (supposed  isolated  from  the  outside  spaces  by 
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''the  conductor)  will  be  unaltered.  Hence,  if  the  disturbance  is 
^  of  an  alternating  character,  with  a  period  small  enough  to  make 
"it  go  through  a  cycle  of  change^  before  the  currents  decay 
"sensibly,  we  shall  have  the  conductor  acting  as  a  screen. 

"Further,  we  shall  also  find,  on  the  same  principle,  that  a 
"  rapidly  rotating  conducting  sheet  screens  the  space  inside  it  from 
**  all  magnetic  action  which  is  not  symmetrical  round  the  axis  of 
"  rotation." 

Mr  Willoughby  Smith's  experiments  on  "  Volta-electric  induc- 
tion," which  he  described  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Society 
of  Telegraph  Engineers  of  November,  1883,  afforded  good  illus- 
trations of  this  kind  of  action  with  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead, 
screens,  and  with  different  degrees  of  frequency  of  alternation. 

,  His  results  with  iron  are  also  very  interesting :  they  showed,  as 
might  be  expected,  comparatively  little  augmentation  of  screening 
effect  with  augmentation  of  frequency.    This  is  just  what  is  to 

^  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  a  broad  enough  and  long  enough 
iron  plate  exercises  a  large  magnetostatic  screening  influence; 
which,  with  a  thick  enough  plate,  will  be  so  nearly  complete  that 
comparatively  little  is  left  for  augmentation  of  the  screening 
influence  by  alternations  of  greater  and  greater  frequency. 

§  5.    A  copper  shell  closed  around  an  alternating  magnet 
produces  a  screening  effect  which  on  the  principle  of  §  3  we  may 
reckon  to  be  little  short  of  perfection  if  the  thickness  be  2^  cm. 
{       or  more,  and  the  frequency  of  alternation  80  per  second. 

§  6.  Suppose  now  the  alternation  of  the  magnetic  force  to  be 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  M  about  any  axis.  First, 
to  find  the  effect  of  the  rotation,  imagine  the  magnet  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ideal  magnetic  matter.  Let  (after  the  manner  of  Qauss 
in  his  treatment  of  the  secular  perturbations  of  the  solar  system) 
the  ideal  magnetic  matter  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
circles  described  by  its  different  points.  For  brevity  call  /  the 
ideal  magnet  symmetrical  round  the  axis,  which  is  thus  con- 
stituted. The  magnetic  force  throughout  the  space  around  the 
rotating  magnet  will  be  the  same  as  that  due  to  /,  compounded 
with  an  alternating  force  of  which  the  component  at  any  point 
in  the  direction  of  any  fixed  line  varies  from  zero  in  the  two 
opposite  directions  in  each  period  of  the  rotation.  If  the  copper 
shell  is  thick  enough,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation 
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great  enoughi  the  alternating  component  is  almost  annuUed  for 
external  space,  and  only  the  steady  force  due  to  /  is  allowed  to 
act  in  the  space  outside  the  copper  shell 

§  7.  Consider  now,  in  the  space  outside  the  copper  shell,  a 
point  P  rotating  with  the  magnet  M,  It  wil)  experience  a  force 
simply  equal  to  that  due  to  M  when  there  is  no  rotation,  and, 
when  M  and  P  rotate  together,  P  will  experience  a  force  gradu- 
ally altering  as  the  speed  of  rotation  increases,  until,  when  the 
speed  becomes  sufficiently  great,  it  becomes  sensibly  the  same  as 
the  forc6  due  to  the  symmetrical  magnet  /.  Now  superimpose 
upon  the  whole  system  of  the  magnet,  and  the  point  P,  and  the 
copper  shell,  a  rotation  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  M  and  P. 
The  statement  just  made  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  force 
at  P  remains  unaltered,  and  we  have  now  a  fixed  magnet  M  and 
a  point  P  at  rest,  with  reference  to  it,  while  the  copper  shell 
rotates  round  the  axis  around  which  we  first  supposed  M  to 
rotate. 

§  8.  A  little  piece  of  apparatus,  constructed  to  illustrate  the 
result  experimentally,  is  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  and 
shown  in  action.  In  the  copper  shell  is  a  cylindric  drum,  1*25  cm. 
thick,  closed  at  its  two  ends  with  circular  discs  1  cm.  thick.  The 
magnet  is  supported  on  the  inner  end  of  a  stiff  wire  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  perforated  fixed  shaft  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  drum,  and  serves  as  one  of 
the  bearings;  the  other  bearing  is  a  rotating  pivot  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  other  end  of  the  drum.  The  accompanying  sections, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  three-fourths  full  size,  explain  the  arrange- 
ment sufficiently.  A  magnetic  needle  outside,  deflected  by  the 
fixed  magnet  when  the  drum  is  at  rest,  shows  a  great  diminution 
of  the  deflection  when  the  drum  is  set  to  rotate.  If  the  (triple 
compound)  magnet  inside  is  reversed,  by  means  of  the  central 
wire  and  cross  bar  outside,  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  magneto- 
meter outside  is  greatly  affected  while  the  copper  shell  is  at  rest ; 
but  scarcely  affected  perceptibly  while  the  copper  shell  is  rotating 
rapidly. 

§  9.  When  the  copper  shell  is  a  figure  of  revolution,  the  mag- 
netic force  at  any  point  of  the  space  outside  or  inside  is  steady, 
whatever  be  the  speed  of  rotation ;  but  if  the  shell  be  not  a  figure 
of  revolution,  the  steady  force  in  the  external  space  observable 
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wheo  the  ihell  ia  at  rest  becomM  the  rMnltant  of  the  fotoe  due 
to  a  fixed  magnet  intennediate  between  if  and  /  compounded 


with  an  alternating  (one  with  amplitude  of  alternation  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  ultimately  diminishing  to  zero,  aa  the  angular 
velocity  n  increased  without  limit. 
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$  10,  If  Af  be  symmetrioal,  with  reference  to  its  northeni  and 
southern  polarity,  on  the  two  aides  of  a  plane  through  the  axis  of 
rotation,  /  becomes  a  null  magnet,  the  ideal  magnetic  matter  in 
every  circle  of  which  it  is  constituted  being  annulled  by  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  magnetic  matter  being  laid 
on  it.  Thus,  when  the  rotation  is  sufficiently  rapid,  the  magnetic 
force  is  annulled  throughout  the  space  external  to  the  shell.  The 
transition  from  the  steady  force  of  JIf  to  the  final  annulment  of 
force,  when  the  copper  shell  is  symmetrical  round  its  axis  of 
rotation,  is,  through  a  steadily  diminishing  force,  without  alter* 
nations.  When  the  shell  is  not  symmetrical  round  its  axis  of 
rotation,  the  transition  to  zero  is  accompanied  with  altematiouB 
as  described  in  §8. 

§  11.  When  M  is  not  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plane 
through  the  axis  of  rotation,  /  is  not  null;  and  the  condition 
approximated  to  through  external  space  with  increasing  speed 
of  rotation  is  the  force  due  to  /,  which  is  an  ideal  magnet 
symmetrical  round  the  axis  of  rotation. 

§  12.  A  very  interesting  simple  experimental  illustration  of 
screening  against  magnetic  force  may  be  shown  by  a  rotating 
disc  with  a  fixed  magnet  held  close  to  it  on  one  side.  A  bar 
magnet  held  with  its  magnetic  axis  bisected  perpendicularly  by 
a  plane  through  the  axis  of  rotation  would,  by  sufficiently  rapid 
rotation,  have  its  magnetic  force  almost  perfectly  annulled  at 
points  in  the  air  as  near  as  may  be  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  disc,  if  the  diameter  of  the  disc  exceeds  considerably  the 
length  of  the  magnet.  The  magnetic  force  in  the  air  close  to 
the  disc,  on  the  side  next  to  the  magnet,  will  be  everywhere 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  disc 
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ON  BLECTRIO  WAVES  AND  VIBRATIONS  IN  A  SUBHABINB 

TBLBORAPH  WIRE*. 

f 

■ 

§  1.  To  BimpUfy  our  problem,  by  avoiding  the  interesting 
subject  of  alternating  electric  currents  of  electricity  in  a  solid 
conductor  dealt  with  in  §§  9,  li),  29 — 35  of  Art  Cii.  of  my 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers^  VoL  ill.,  I  suppose  for  the 
present  the  central  conductor  and  the  surrounding  sheath  to  be 
exceedingly  thin  copper  tubes ;  so  thin  that  the  electric  current 
carried  by  each  is  uniformly  distributed  through  its  substance, 
with  the  highest  frequency  of  alternation  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider.  To  simplify  farther,  by  avoiding  the  exceedingly  com- 
plex question  of  electric  currents  in  the  water  above  the  cable  and 
wet  ground  below  it,  I  for  the  present  suppose  the  outer  sheath  to 
be  perfectly  insulated.  This  supposition  will  make  exceedingly 
little  difference  in  respect  to  the  solution  of  our  problem  for  such 
frequencies  of  alternation  as  are  used  in  submarine  signalling;  but 
it  makes  a  vast  difference  and  simplification  for  the  very  high 
frequencies,  up  to  those  of  the  vibrations  constituting  light,  which 
must  be  considered.  For  brevity  I  shall  call  the  system  of  two 
conductors,  with  air  or  gutta-percha  or  other  insulating  material 
between  them,  the  cable.  For  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  the 
cable  to  be  laid  straight ;  and  shall  specify  any  place  in  the  cable 
by  X,  its  distance  from  any  chosen  point  of  reference  0  in  the  axis 
of  the  inner  conductor.  But  all  our  calculations  will  be  applicable 
though  the  cable  be  not  laid  straight;  provided  its  radius  of 
curvature  everywhere  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  radius 
of  the  sheath  in  cross-section ;  and  provided  a  is  distance  from  0 
measured  along  the  length  of  the  cable. 

*  This  ii  the  Appendix  pcomiaed  in  the  footnote  on  Leotore  lY.,  page  45,  of  th« 
preient  volnme.  ▲  partial  ttatement  of  results  was  given  in  Niohors  Cyclopedia 
(1860)  under  title  •«  Eleotricity,  Velocity  of,"  republished  Mathmatieal  and 
Phyneal  Papert,  Vol.  n.  Article  lzzzi. 
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$  S,    Let  r  and  f^  be  the  radii  of  the  inner  oondactor  and  the 

sheath  ....[ (1); 

R,  the  sum  of  the  resistanoes  of  the  two  conductora  per 
unit  of  length  of  each (2); 

e,  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  unit  length  of  each 
conductor  when  the  difference  of  potentials  be- 
tween them  is  unity (3); 

(/,  the  electromagnetic  quasi-inertia  of  a  circuit  made 
ideally  by  metallically  connecting  the  inner  con- 
ductor with  the  sheath  at  two  cross-sections  with 
the  length  I  between  them  large  in  comparison 
with  f^-r  (4); 

y,  the  current  in  either  of  the  two  conductors  at  time 
t  and  place  x    • (5); 

^,  the  differei)ce  of  potentials  between  the  two  con* 
ductors  at  time  t  and  place  a (6); 

qdx,  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  length  dx  of 
either  conductor  at  time  t  aud  places (7). 

In  all  these  items  of  electric  reckoning  we  shall  use  electro- 
magnetic measure.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  every  psut 
of  the  cable  the  electric  currents  in  the  central  conductor,  and  in 
the  sheath  are  equal  and  opposite :  also  that  the  total  quantities 
of  electricity  at  every  instant  on  the  smaller  convex  surface  of 
the  central  conductor,  and  the  larger  concave  sur&ce  of  the 
sheath,  are  equal  and  opposite :  and  that  there  is  no  electricity 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  central  conductor,  and  no  electricity 
on  the  outer  surfisM^e  of  the  sheath.  The  notation  (3)  above, 
in  terms  of  my  original  definition*  of  electrostatic  capacity,  means 
that  c  is  the  electrostatic  capacity,  reckoned  in  electromagnetic 
measure,  of  unit  length  of  the  central  conductor;  regarded  as  if 
it  were  part  of  a  Leyden  phial.    By  (3)  and  (7)  we  have 

?-c« (8). 

§  8.    Changes  of  electrification  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
two  conductors  can  only  take  place  through  more  electricity 

•  «0n  the  EleolroeUtioal  Oapaoity  of  a  Leyden  Phial  and  of  a  Telegraph  Wire 
intulated  in  the  Aiia  of  a  Cylindrioal  Conducting  Sheath."  First  published  in 
Phil,  Mag,  1855,  Ist  half-year;  republished  in  my  volume  of  EUctTo$taUci  ami 
Moifntiitm,  |§  51-^6. 

T.  L.  44 
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flowing  int<s  than  flowing  out  of,  any  portion.    This  eleotro- 
kinematic  principle  gives  us  the  following  equation : 


dt        dm 


m 


The  dynamical  equation  of  our  problem  is  as  follows : 

'^^'t-t- 


.(10). 


Here  the  first  term  of  the  first  member  expresses  the  ohmio 
anti-electromotive   force;   the   second   term   the   inertial   anti- 
/  electromotive  force.    Eliminating   q  and    ^   from   these    three 

equations  we  find 

*S+'S-:S <"^ 

§  4  For  small  firequencies,  such  as  those  of  submarine  cable 
signalling,  the  ohmic  resistance  dominates;  and  the  inertial 
resbtance  b  imperceptible:  thus  we  have 

•"^"S ■ <"^ 

§  5.  For  very  high  frequencies  the  inertial  resistance  dominates ; 
and  the  ohmic  is  ultimately  almost  imperceptible :  thus  we  have 


ip.'^p. • ('»)■ 


dt^     da? 

§  6.  According  to  the  priuciples  set  forth  in  Part  in.»  **  Eleo- 
tricity  in  Motion *»**  of  a  paper  ''On  the  Mechanical  Values  of 
Distributions  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Galvanism  f,"  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  Proceedings  of  Hie  Olasgow  Philosophical 
Society  for  January  1853,  we  find  //  most  readily  by  imagining 
the  temporarily  closed  circuit  described  in  (4)  of  §  2  to  be  divided 
into  a  very  great  number  of  parts  by  meridional  planes  through 
the  axiB  of  the  two  cylindrical  conductors,  and  imagining  any  one 
of  these  parts  to  be  removed  to  any  position  outside,  while  the 
currents  are  kept  constant  in  all  the  parts :  and  calculating  the 
work  done  in  this  movement  against  the  attractive  force  between 

^  Mathiwuttical  and  Phygieal  Papen^  Vol.  i.  pp.  580--583. 

t  By  thiB  fll-ehosen  woid  I  then  meant  eleotrio  eomnts  in  eloeed  einmits. 
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the  portion  of  the  circuit  remoyed  and  the  remainder.  The  full 
synthetic  working-out  of  this  plan  gives 

/7«log(t^/r) (14) 

for  the  total  work  spent  in  taking  the  whole  circuit  to  pieces 
separated  by  infinite  distances  from  one  another. «  Hence,  for  the 
quasi-inertia  of  the  current,  per  unit  length  of  cable,  in  the  circuit 
before  dissection,  we  have 

/-21og(r7r) (15). 

§  7.  By  Electroatatica  and  Magtietism,  §  66,  we  have  for  e 
in  electrostatic  measure  ^k/log{r/r);  where  k  is  what  Faraday 
called  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  insulating  material 
between  the  core  and  the  sheath.  Now  if  we  denote  by  lY  the 
number  of  electrostatic  units  in  the  electromagnetic  unit  of 
electric  quantity,  it  is  also  the  number  of  electrostatic  units  in  the 
electromagnetic  unit  of  potential.  Hence  If*  is  the  number  of 
electrostatic  units  in  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  capacity :  and  we 
have  accordingly 

0  =  iY-*ib/21og(r7r)«it/^V (16^ 

Using  this  in  (11)  we  find 

I  di      di*      k  da^    ^^^^' 

and  (13)  becomes 

d^   •  k  da^ ^^^^^ 

which  shows  that  the  propugational  velocity  of  the  wave  is  more 
and  more  nearly  equal  to  Nj^/k.  the  higher  the  frequency;  subject 
to  the  restriction  of  §  8.  Numerous  and  variod  experimental  in- 
vestigations have  shown,  probably  within  ^  per  cent,  that  N  is 
equal  to  3 .  10^. 

§  8.  Our  demonstration  [see  §  2  (4)]  involves  essentially  the 
supposition  that  the  wave-length  is  long  in  comparison  with  the 
thickness  r' ^r  of  the  dielectric  between  the  outer  aud  inner 
conductors. 

§  9. .  A  complete  solution  of  (17)  is 

7  =  sinwia?(il6^  +  /?t''0 (18), 

,  where  m  denotes  2ir  divided  by  the  wave-length,  and 
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which  in  real  when 

mNl^k<B/2I  (20). 

But  when  (20)  is  not  fulfilled,  the  radical  in  (19)  is  sero  or 
imaginary;  and,  instead  of  (18),  we  may  take,  as  a  convenient 
solution  for  standing  waves, 

7-sin»««8m«^[^*m»-(g)*].T^    (21^ 

This  expresses  a  subsidential  oscillation,  with  ratio  of  subsidence 
per  unit  of  time,  r^^^;  which  is  independent  of  the  wave-length ; 
a  vexy  important  and  interesting  result.  What  we  call  the 
period^  of  the  oscillation  is 


«'/V[t-©*] («^)^ 


which  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  {2ir/m)/(Nly/k), 
the  greater  is  m,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  §  8. 

§  10.  The  complicated  subsidential  law  ezpreflsed  by  (18), 
with  two  ratios  of  subsidence,  each  dependent  on  the  wave-length, 
one  of  them  with  ratio  diminishing,  the  other  with  ratio  increasing, 
when  the  wave-length  is  diminished  from  inBnity,  is  also  very 
interesting.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  with  very  small  values 
of  m  (very  great  wave-lengths),  the  solution  blends  with  the 
solution  of  (12)  above ;  and  how,  with  the  greatest  values  of  m 
fulfilling  (20),  the  solution  (18)  blends  into  (21). 

§  11.  As  a  single  example  take  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  1865, 
for  which  we  had 

R  ^  23000  caa  per  cm.  of  length ;  //r  ^s  3*3 ;  whence  /  ^  1*76 

(28); 

X^3;  Nl^kh^Via2.10^i  c  =  1894.10-« (24). 

By  (23)  we  find  ^l{//-6534.  Hence,  when  (20)  is  not  ful- 
filled, the  ratio  of  extinction  for  1/6534  of  a  second  is  e~S  and 
for  a  millionth  of  a  second  it  is  e"'^"'^,  or  approximately  '99347. 
And  the  limiting  condition  between  fulfilment  and  non-fulfilment 
of  (20)  is,  by  (24),  m  $  3*772 .  10-^' ;  or,  if  X  denote  the  wave-length, 

*  Thii  is  acoording  to  oommon  osage ;  but  it  is  not  itriotly  correct,  because 
mibsidiiig  vibratoxy  motion  is  not  periodic. 
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X<167  kilometres.  Hence,  if  we  take  a  length  of  anything  I< 
than  167  kilometres  of  the  cable,  and  somehow  manage  to  give  it 
initially  a  sinusoidal  distribution  of  current,  varying  through  its 
length  from  zero  at  one  end,  through  maximum  and  minimum^ 
to  zero  at  the  other  end,  and  leave  it  to  itself;  the  electric  distri- 
bution will  subside  vibrationally  to  zero.  A  millionth  of  a  second 
from  the  beginning  the  vibrational  amplitude  will  be  -99347  of  its 
initial  value ;  and  in  1/6534  of  a  second  it  will  have  subsided  to 
e"^  of  its  initial  value.  Instead  now  of  the  impracticable  manage- 
ment to  begin  with  a  sinusoidal  distribution  of  current,  apply  a 
voltaic  battery  to  maintain,  for  a  very  short  time,  say  a  hundred- 
thousandth  of  a  second,  a  difference  of  potential  between  sheath 
and  interior  conductor  at  one  end,  and  leave  it  to  itself.  This 
will  give  us  an  initial  disturbance  represented,  according  to 
Fourier,  by  a  sum  of  sinusoidal  currents,  each  zero  at  both  eAils 
of  the  cable.  Every  one  of  these  components  will  subside  vibra- 
tionally, all  with  the  same  ratio  of  subsidence  in  the  same  time 
The  periods  of  the  different  sinusoidal  components  will  be  those 
expressed  by  (22) ;  with,  for  m,  the  successive  values  2ir/X,  2 . 2«-/X, 
S.2ir/\  .*.,  where  X  denotes  the  length  of  the  cable.  If  this 
length  of  the  cable  is  16*7  kilometres,  the  second  term  within  the 
brackets  of  (22)  will  be  only  1/100  of  the  first,  and  for  this  or  any 
shorter  length  it  may  be  neglected.  Thus,  for  a  length  of  one 
kilometre,  the  period  of  the  gravest  sinusoidal  vibmtion,  as  we 
see  by  (24)  and  (22),  is  10»/1732 .  10»«  or  077 .  IQ-*  of  a  second. 
The  ratio  of  subsidence  in  this  time  is  e""^"^ ;  so  that  26^  periods 
of  vibration  will  be  performed  before  subsidence  to  €~'  of  the 
initial  value. 

§  12.  Consider,  in  conclusion,  how  thin  the  copper  must  be  to 
fulfil  the  first  simplifying  condition  of  §  1,  when  the  vibrational 
period  is  so  short  as  '577 .  10^  of  a  second.  This  is  1/2166  of 
1/80,  the  period  for  which  I  found  714  cm.  as  the  mhoic  thick- 
ness* of  copper  of  specific  resistance  1610  c.  o.s.  Hence  mhoic 
thickness  for  period  577  .  10  •  is  •714/V2166,  or  -0153  cm.  Now 
without  going  farther  into  the  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  alternate 
currents  of  electricity  through  a  metal,  we  may  safely  guess  that, 
if  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  is  anything  loss  than  one-third  of  the 

*  Maihematieal  and  Phytieal  Papers,  Vol.  m.  Art  on,  1 85  (U»j.  18<J0). 


